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SIVAJI’S RAID UPON SURAT IN 1664. 

Bt william foster, c.i.e. 

( Continued from Vol. L,p. 321.) 

II. 

The Dutch factory was in the southern part of the city,^ not far from the castle. 
They had occupied it since 1616, previous to which it had been rented by the English 
{Factory Records, Surat, Vol. 84, Part I, fol. 69). The Directeur, Dirck van Adrichem, 
had at his disposal a far smaller number of Europeans than Oxenden and was compelled 
therefore to adopt a more cautious policy, standing strictly on the defensive. He and his 
companions had, however, a very anxious time, mainly owing to the danger to their build- 
ing from the conflagration that raged around them. A fairly long account of their experi- 
ences will be found in the Dagh-Register, Batavia, 1664 (p. 195), based upon advices from 
Surat, written in the middle of March ; and a still fuller one is contained in Hague Trans- 
cripts (at the India Office), series I, Vol. XXVII, No. 719. * This is a copy of the Surat 
Factory Diary for those eventful days ; and, as it has not hitherto appeared in English, 
a translation (somewhat condensed) is given below, the original spelling in the case of 
names of persons and places being adhered to, but the dates being altered from New to Old 
Style, to correspond with those in the English narratives. 

“ 5 January (Tuesday). About nine o’clock in the morning, while we were 
busy over the unloading of the Haarlem, came tidings that the Governor, Anaiet- 
chan, had been advised from Gandivie that last night had suddenly arrived 
there a great commander, who refused to disclose his name but declared that 
he was the Emperor's servant and was bound for Amadabath. He had with 
him a force of eight to ten thousand soldiers, horse and foot, and from the talk 
of his o'wn men it was gleaned that he was the redoubtable Sivagie. We paid 
little attention to the rumour ; but soon the intelligence was confirmed, and 
many of the inhabitants began to flee, after hastily collecting their belongings. 

“ The Directeur was told that the English President had asked the Governor's 
permission to withdraw to Swally,'-' but the latter had angrily refused, saying 
that if the English and the Dutch forsook the city at this crisis no one would 
remain. This continuance of bad news made us anxious, especially as the 
Leerdam’s cargo was for the most part in the Company's warehouse. The 

? 'In the centre of this division [the I?arc/i Jv/idji. c/iaWo], behind the Desuipol street, is the Walumldti 
k othi or Dutch building. This is the site of the Dutch lodge or factory, for long the best built and healthi 
est house in Surat. Even the ruins of the old house have been carried off. The only relics of its former 
splendour are an underground chamber and the basin of the fountain.’ — (Bombay Gazetteer, vol. 11, 

^s^’see also the account given by Valentyn in his Oud en Nieuw Ooet-Indien (Book IV, part II, p. 265), 
which is obviously derived from the same source. 

» There seems to have been no foundation for this rumour. 
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Directeur dispatched the junior merchant VoUert to the customhouse, with 
orders to reship in the Haarlem the goods not yet brought to the factory and 
to bring up two small guns from that vessel. He also considered it advisable 
to ask permission from the Governor to send his wife and children on board for 
safety ; but on going to the house of that functionary, accompanied by the . 

senior merchant Abraham Hartman, he found him absent, engaged in placing 
scouts round the city, breaking down bridges (though the water channels were 
mostly drj-), and placing caimon in various places ; so the message was entrus- 
ted to the broker Kissendas [Kisun Das]. Meanwhile the Directeur visited the 
house of the [English] President, where he found everyone busily engaged in 
putting the place in a condition for defence. 

‘ ‘ On his return Kissendas communicated to him the Governor's answer, which 
was similar to that given to the English President, except that the Governor 
had said in a desponding manner that we and the English ought to assist him 
in this extremity. Since it was his duty to protect both his own people and 
strangers, his reasons for refusing so moderate a request seemed trivial. As the 
danger appeared to be increasing, we engaged from 50 to 60 Moor soldiers to 
assist in the defence of the Company's property. We were lucky to be able to 
secure these, though at more than the usual rates. With the ordinary house 
servants they made up a body of about 80 men, well armed with bows and arrows, 
swords, and pikes. For greater security an express was sent to Conraedt 
Roermondt, directing him to furnish from the Leerdam 15 seamen, with 
cutlasses and muskets. Eight free Europeans offered their services ; and, with 
these we mustered about 40 Europeans. 

As the day wore on, the enemy drew nearer and the number of fugitives increased. 

The Directeur decided, in spite of the Governor '.s prohibition, to send all the 
women on board the Macassar, which, with the little Amsterdam, had embarked 
the goods, and had gone, together with the Haarlem, to lie off the castle landing 
stairs. This was efleeted before dark, and the Captain, Pieter Willemsz, was ordered 
to lie in the middle of the river and watch for signals from the factory, to 
direct his departure for Swally. The Directeur now divided his force into three 
matches, and dispatched letters to Amadabath acquainting the Dutch there with 
what had occurred. 

b ( Wednesday). In the early morning the mate of the Leerdam arrived to report 
that his boat with 15 sailors was in the river. JS'ews came that Siewagie and his 
army were approaching Oudena [Udhna], about 41 Dutch miles from Surat. We 
understood that the Governor, Enajetchan, had sent one of his chief servants 
thither to demand of the stranger, since he gave out that he was a servant of the 
Emperor and had been summoned by Mobetchan [Mahabat Khan] to put down 
a rising in Pattan,*® but had been delayed on the way, that he should not approach 
any nearer to Surat, as susjiieion of his intentions had already dispeopled the 
city. This message so irritated the rebel that he sent no reply, but kept the 
bringer of it a prisoner. Two servants of the Dutch, sent to glean intelligence, 

10 In the Darjh-Registcr [at mijira) the lising is, Btated to have been headed by Prince ‘ Supper Secour,’ 
i. e., Sipihr Shikoh, son of Dara Shikoh. Professor Jadunath Sarkar, in his History o/ Aurangtib (Vol. Ill, 
p. 28), say that ‘ a false Dara Shukoh appeared in Gujrat in August, 1663 ’ ; but the Dutch story is the 
more probable, seeing that Dara was known to be dead, whilst bis son was still alive, although a prisoner. 
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were likewise seized, but they were released towards evening and returned, bringing 
news that the invader was certainly Siwagie, for one of them had seen him before 
at Ragiapoer. 

“ About seven o’clock the sailors from the Leerdam were brought into the fac- 
tory, and two guns from the Macassar were placed in position. Some piece-goods 
from Broach, which were lying on the malddn. were also carried in, without 
waiting for permis.sion from the Governor. Messages were sent to the weavers 
and dyers to bring to the factory any cloth they had belonging to the Company 
and this they did in great haste and confusion. 

■' Whilst we were thus engaged, the English President Oxenden about ten 
o’clock came marching over the green, past the castle, and then by our factory. 
He had with him a goodl}* number of Englishmen, as, fortunately for him, there 
were two ships from England lying at Swally, besides four or five smaller vessels 
for local trade. He took the occasion to pay a visit to the Directeur, and showed 
himself so full of spirit and so confident, because of his 200 Englishmen (in 
addition to the Moor sailors), that he declared himself ready to attack Sivagie, 
should he approach the English factory. 

“ Our Directeur replied that on his part he meant to stand on the defensive and 
do nothing unless attacked, in which case he and his companions would resist to 
the death. At the close of the interview a report came that the enemy was 
approaching the gates of the city ; and shortly after the President’s departure 
(about midday) this was confirmed. Thereupon the Directeur signalled to the 
ships to depart for Swally Hole. 

“ No sooner had we closed the gates of the factory and repaired to the roof 
than we saw flames burst out with great fury in the middle of the city. Some of 
the robber’s troops made their way, quite unopposed, to the custom house 
and there found plenty of booty. The Governor, though the commander of 
1000 horse and charged with the duty of defending the city, took refuge in the 
castle, with his suite and 100 horsemen (all that he had of the aforesaid numbert) 
as the principal inhabitants had already done, though, if they had had 
the presence of mind to do so, they might, by hiring a few Moor soldiers, have 
defended their houses and saved their goods. Thus the whole city was left 
as a prey to burning and pillage. The robbers, finding themselves nowhere 
opposed, had the boldness this evening to come close up to the castle, the guns 
of which did them no harm, while inflicting considerable damage on the city 
itself. During the first watch of the night the firing continued very briskly. 
The thieves could be heard all round the factory, calling to one another and 
breaking into the houses ; but the conflagration did not seem to increase 
perceptibly. 

7 {Thvrsday). Early in the day came an emissary from Sievagie, in the person 
of Nicolaes Calostra, a Greek merchant who lived in Surat, accompanied 
by a horseman. The Greek was admitted and told us in Portuguese 
that he had been dragged out of his house and had been ordered to tell the 
Dutch and English Chiefs that Surat had been given to Sivaji by Prince 
Siasousa [Shah Shuja], who was now living with him ; that he needed money 
to maintain his army : and that unless they gave him some (the amount not 
being specified), the whole city would be burnt. This pretext was obviously 
false, it being well knowm that the Prince had died three years ago in Arracan, 
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“ The Directeur sent in reply a message that we were merchants and did not 
keep our money idle ; therefore w'e had but little in hand, and could not place any 
at his service ; if, however, a little broadcloth or spices would be acceptable, 
we should be pleased to make him a present of some. The Greek was further 
charged to tell Siwagie that, since he had never injured our Company at Win- 
gurla, but on the contrary had treated our factors there very well, we trusted 
that we should receive equal consideration from him here, and that we were 
merely endeavouring to protect our property against any who might, without 
his knowledge, have designs against us. All this the Greek undertook to deli- 
ver in the most persuasive way and to let the Directeur know the result ; 
and after drinking a glass of wine he took his departure. 

“ Xo sooner had we finished our midday meal than an alarm was given ; but our 
two guns placed at the door of the factory, intimidated the would-be marauders. 
About one o’clock the conflagration burst out afresh, principally in the northern 
and eastern parts of the city, and the flames spread so rapidly that our destruction 
appeared imminent ; but God was merciful, and a change of the wind from cast to 
north stopped the fire about a musketshot from our factory. Understanding that 
the English had made sorties in various directions, we sent a few lines to their 
President, inquiring as to the truth of this and asking what reply had been made to 
Siwagie's demands, at the same time stating what we had done in the matter, and 
adding that what we most feared was the fire. The bearer was the Company’s 
waterman, who, looking like a beggar, had no difficulty in passing through the 
enemy. He brought a reply that the President meant to hold out till the last : 
that two or three sorties had been made, in which two of the rogues and a horse 
had been killed and two more taken prisoners. As the conflagration seemed to be 
increasing again, it was determined to pull down the thatch of part of the factory ; 
and as a precaution against attack we built barricades of goods inside the gates. 

“ The king's udkiahnavU [intelligencer], who had taken refuge in the castle, 
wrote to the Directeur, asking that certain chests in his house (hard by ours) 
might be fetched into our factory for safety ; but this was refused, it being his 
business to look after his own property, and moreover, if we complied with his 
wishes, he might hold us responsible for their loss, should the factory be burnt. 
Our anxiety was increased bj- the fact that the Macassar and her consort had 
been delayed in their departure by having to wait for the tide to turn, and 
there were strong rumours that forty of Siwangie’s frigates were in the river 
and were seizing all shipping. 

“ Happily, however, before dark our fears were allayed by the arrival 
of a note from Signor Roermont, announcing that our vessels had reached 
Swally Hole in safety. We were still uneasy because the Greek had not returned 
with an account of Souwagie'.s reception of our answer ; and the more so 
because Signor Roermont had sent us word that he was dispatching the Macassar 
to us again with four or five seamen and a supply of lead and hand grenades. 

“ During the first w'atch of the night the fires continued burning fiercely round us 
in a semicircle, and there was a great noise of musketry and drums, mingled with 
yells and groans. We were thankful, however, to find that the rascals appeared to be 
so much afraid of us that they kept as far as possible out of our sight. 
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“ January. About six o’clock in the morning came an alarm, but as before, it 
proved false. While we were at dinner, the Captain of the castle sent as ervant with 
an offer of ammunition, which was gladly accepted. At this time the conflagration 
seemed to be abating, and, as the tumult was also dying dowTi, we concluded that 
the robbers were preparing for departure. Rumour said that an order to this 
effect had been issued by Suagie, who was encamped about two kos outside 
Surat, having for his own use merely a ‘ semiaen ’ [awning], while none of his 
officers possessed a tent. The camp was crowded with mazurs [carriers] and 
oxen to carry away the plunder ; and every rider had a spare horse. In short 
it was evidently but a temporary camp. 

“ To ascertain the truth, the Directeur sent out a peon, who had volunteered his ser- 
vices, entrusting to him also a note for the English President, acquainting him how 
things went with us, and giving him the news received from Swally . Later in the 
day a reply was received, in which it was suggested that, should Swagie make 
another demand upon us, we should answer that we and the English were pledged 
to stand by one another. To this proposal we returned no reply, not wishing to 
bind ourselves. We also learnt that Antony Smidth had been captured by the 
marauders and carried to Swagie, but had had the good fortune to be taken for a 
menial servant (being badly dressed) and so released fora ransom, carrying a message 
to the English threatening an attack if they did not give satisfaction. The French 
Capuchin Fathers had taken refuge in the English factory. They sent word 
that IMons. Duguede had been with Swagie and had reported on his return that the 
nswers by us and the English to the rebel’s demands had much enraged him. 

“ The reason why the Greek had brought us no reply was that on his way back he 
had been wounded by some of the rascals and had sought refuge in the English house, 
which was nearer than ours. Our spy on his return reported that he had been 
through the whole of the city and had seen several parties of robbers, five or six 
in each. In the house of the Companj''s broker Klssendas and in that of his 
neighbour, the Banian Zom Zom, standing about a musket shot from our factorj’, 
he found 50 to 60 marauders pulling down everything. The dwelling of the famous 
merchant Wiergewora [V’irji Vora] was in aslies, and the same fate had befallen that of 
Suwadrae and innumerable others, few of the great houses having escaped spoliation. 
He had been outside the city to the camp and had seen Siwagie sitting there with 
only a ‘ pael ’ [pd?, tent-sheet] over his head and no ‘ canaets ’ [kandts, side walls of a 
tent], his men continually arriving with booty, which they laid before him. He put 
by the gold and silver and the best of the goods, and distributed the rest among the 
bystanders. The peon was unable, owing to the crowd, to find out whether the 
camp was about to be moved. It extended from the ‘ Pemsischei' graven ‘ [tombs] 
to the Princess Saha Begem's'- garden, and contained not a single tent. 

‘■The Macassar having nov amved from Swally and anchored close to the 
castle the four sailors and the ammunition she brought came safely to our 
house. Towards evening the Marauders were busy again, and the fires burst out 
into fresh violence. 

H Possibly the original had ‘ Perzische ’ = Persian 

13 The sahib- Begam, i.e. the Princess Jahanara. The position of her garden is indicated by the 
suburb known as Begampura, on the eastern side of the city. 
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“ 9 {Saturday). We kept vigilantly on guard all night, as the uproar continued 
and thieves were prowling round the factory. However, aU we could see in the 
moonlight were the miserable inhabitants fleeing before the flames. The 
Kotwal’s brother came out of the castle with 40 soldiers, and a trumpeter sent 
from the Captain to the Directeur, proposing that we should send out some 
of our men, as the English had done, to assist in driving away the marauders. 
Reply was made that we had no men to spare, that it was the Governor's busi- 
ness to clear the city, and that we were determined to remain on the defensive. 

“ About eleven o’clock came a rumour that the ‘ Bielpaars Raadja ’ and the 
Governor of Broach were marching to the relief of the city with a strong 
force. The conflagration was now very violent around us, and we gave up hope of 
our factory escaping destruction, concluding that our only course was to take refuge 
in one of our small vessels. We had collected our books and papers for this 
purpose, when God was pleased to send again a change of wind, which saved us. 

“ The English President being unable, owing to the smoke, to see from his house 
whether our flag was still flying, and fearing we were in extremities, sent his servant 
to the Directeur to offer assistance. We thanked him heartily, but said we hoped by 
God’s help to save ourselves. All through the day and the night we watched vigi lantly . 

“ 10 (Sunday). In the morning it was reported that Swagie’s forces, with their 
booty, had left the town and marched away. This was confirmed by a peon who 
was sent out to report, and also by some servants dispatched by the English 
President with his greetings to the Directeur, who returned a suitable reply. 

“ The goods from the Leerdam, which had been stored in a warehouse near the 
custom house and on which no duty had yet been paid were removed to our 
factory, with the intention of disputing the pa 3 ’ment of any customs for them, 
seeing that the Governor had so shamefully failed to protect us. A letter from 
Signor Wagensvelt at Brotschia [Broach], dated the 8th instant, apprised us that 
many fugitives had arrived there : that the Duke ‘ Suberdescham’,'"^ with a large 
force, was marching to the relief of Surat : and that ‘ Mirfetta ’ [Mir Fateh] 
was to follow. Had they started earlier, they might have prevented much of the 
destruction that has taken place. 

“11 (Monday). It was now evident that Swagie had really departed, for the 
inhabitants were coming out of their hiding places, only to find in most cases 
that their houses had been burnt to the ground. Half of this important city 
has been laid in ashes. Besides the English and Dutch factories, and the new 
sardi (in which some Armenian and Turkish merchants were lodging), there were 
not ten houses which offered any resistance and thus escaped spoliation. 

“ Had Hagia Sjasbeecq [Haji Zahid Beg] and Virgia Wora been willing to spend 
three or four thousand rupees on peons, they might have been able to save their 
dwellings and thus have avoided an immense loss. The house of the Company’s 
broker, Kistendaes, with all its contents, was destroyed. The Ethiopian ambassador, 
who, according to report, was lodging in the old sardi and was about to start for Delhi, 
was taken prisoner and carried to Swagie, but was released on giving up the presents 
he had brought for the Emperor, these being the only things of value he possessed.” 

13 In the Bombay Gazetteer (Vol. I, pt. I, p. 284), the Chief of Belpar is mentioned as one of those who 
marched to the relief of Surat. ‘ Belpar ’ appears to be BhilapAr, about 12 miles south of Baroda. 

It SubadAr KhSn f Mahabat Kh^, the Subadar of Gujar&t, is evidently intended. 

15 The Dagh-Begiater {loc. cit.) says that he left a rearguard of four to five hundred horse, who soon 
after depart®^ as well. 
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VACHANAS ATTRIBUTED TO BASAVA. 

Translated By Rao Sahib P. G. HALKATTI, M.L.C. 

[Basava was a leader of the Vira Saiva or Lihgayat sect in the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and probably was its founder. The sect has produced a large and varied literatime, chiefly 
in Sanskrit, Kanarese and Telugu. The VacJianas are brief practical utterances in Kanarese 
prose, some expository, many hortatory, written by the early leaders. Rao Sahib P. G. 
Halkatti has translated a large number of those attributed to Basava into English. From 
these Dr. J. N. Farquhar has made a selection, and has prepared the MS. for the press. 

The sect is noteworthy in several respects. They are called Vira &ivas, because they 
are staimch Saivas, recognizing no god but ^iva. They are called Lihgayats, because each 
member of the sect wears a small linga in a reliquary hung from his neck, and uses this liiiga 
in his daily worship. The Jangama gum and the monastery play a great part in Lihgayat 
life. Bhakti and morality are deeply emphasized in the practice of the sect. Spiritual 


progress has six stages : — 


1 . Bhakti 

. . Devotion. 

2. Mahesa 

. . Divine Power. 

3- Prasada 

.. Grace. 

4. Pranalinga 

. . The Linga in the Life. 

5. Parana 

. . Self-surrender. 

6. Aikya 

. . Oneness with Siva. 

The Vachanas here translated, expounding, as they do, each of these stages in 


throw a good deal of light on the beliefs of the sect. 

The question whether these Vaclianas are actually the work of Basava or not has never 
been settled ; and certainty can scarcely be attained until aU the utterances attributed 
to him have been critically examined from the point of view of language as weU as historv. 
But there is one passage in these selections of special interest in relation to the question; 
for we can scarcely believe it to have been witten by any one but Basava ; see number 5, 
under Prasada. Further, the vigorous good sense and the fresh moral outlook of 
many of these utterances give the impression of a mind of originality and power such as 
the founder’s must have been.] 

State I ; Bhakti ; Devotion. 

A. Seek Liberation from Worldliness. 

1. I appear in all the splendour of a full moon, but alas Ithis Rahu of wordlincss 
has encompassed and swallowed me up completely. To-day there has been an eclipse of 
my body. Oh, when shall I be released, 0 Kudala.saugama Deva* ? 

2. Oh, when shall these worldly troubles cease ? Oh, when shall I have realization i 
Oh, when will it be 1 When will it ne. O Kudalasaiigama Deva ? When .shall I be in the 
highest joy ? Oh, when shall I be? 

3. Ala-^, like an oyster-shell in the sea, I am lying with my mouth opened. Oh, see 
there is no one but Thou that can’st know me. Behold, there is none else ; only Thou 
can’bt take me within Thee, O Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

1 Sahgarm ia the Sanskrit word for the point where two rivers meet. At Kudalftflan gamn jp the 
Southern Maratha country, there Is a temple to Siva. The author of these utterances p d drrori ct 6iva 
as the God of this temple. 
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B. Destroy Egoism. 

1. My life is bearing the burden of a hungry stomach, and says, “ How is it to-day ? 
How will it be to-morrow ? ” It feels no disgust that it has come through so many births 
already, nor has it planned how to obtain liberation hereafter, Alas, this egoism never 
allows me to meditate upon God with constancy, and has killed me, O Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

2. When I try to meditate upon one thing, egoism makes me meditate upon another. 
If I turn this way, it turns me that way. It makes me weep, and torments me. It makes 
me weary, and torments me. If I say, I will join with Kudalasaiigama Deva, it confounds 
my way, this my egoism. 

3. Alas ! you all go riding an elephant. Alas ! you go anointing yourselves with safiron 
and musk. Alas ! you go riding a horse. But alas ! you do not understand the place of 
truth. Alas ! you turn aside from sowing and reaping the fruits of virtue. Alas ! you are 
entangled in the three states, and go riding an elephant in rut called pride, and so spoil 
yourselves. Alas, through not knowing our Kudalasaiigama Deva, you become subject to hell. 

4. When egoism has occupied your mind, where will the Liiiga be ? Hence you should 
not give room to egoism, but should be Liiiga-bodied. If you be without egoism, Kudala- 
sahgama Deva wiU remain within you. 

C. Seek the Protection of God. 

1. The sea swells up at the rise of the full moon ; but it ebbs when the moon wanes. 
When Rahu tries to swallow the moon, does the sea shout and rush up ? Or, when the 
sage was drinking up the sea, did the moon stop him 1 There is no helper for any one ; 
there is no friend for the distressed. Only Thou, 0 God, art the friend of the world, 0 
Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

2. When the fire is burning on the hearth, there is .standing-room left ; but if the whole 
earth catches fire, one can find no standing-room. If the dam drinks up the water in the 
tank ; if the hedge cats up the crops in the garden ; if the woman steals in her owm house ; 
if the mother poisons the milk and kills the child; alas, to whom shall I complain, 0 
Kudalasaiigama Deva ? 

3. Alas, it has happened to me as to a frog that seeks protection from a serpent. Alas ! 
alas ! this life is false, and is passing fruitlessly away. 0 Creator, Kudalasaiigama Deva, 
free me from this state, and protect me, O Lord. 

4. What is comparable with devotion towards God ? O, how shall I obtain godly 
behaviour? I am tied down with the bonds of lust, anger, greed, passion, pride and jealousy. 
I am boiling in thirst, hunger and passions. The five senses and the seven fluids have made 
me a frying pan, and are tormenting me. Hear my cry, O Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

5. Take from me and cast away my covetousness, lust, fierceness, falseness, sensuality 
cunning, dissimulation, anger, meanness and lying; for they hinder me from approaching 
Thee, O Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

6. Destructive weeds have grown in uncultivated soil. They do not allow me to 
understand, nor do they allow me to awake. Root out these weeds of wickedness and 
protect me, 0 Father Linga. There I shall plough and cultivate, O Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

7. Oh, do not spread before me the green leaves of temptation. What does the 
heart know of them ? It is tempted to them as being green leaves. But, 0 Kudalasaiigama 
Deva, make me void of temptation ; feed me to the full with the food of faith ; pour wate 
of good knowledge upon me ; and thus care for me and protect me. 
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8 . Make me an insignificant parrot in this human forest, and then make me repeat ‘God, ’ 
‘God,’ and so protect me. Place me in a cage of faith, and so protect me, 0 Kudalasaugama 
Deva. 

9. 0 Father, make me a lame man, that I may not walk hither and thither. O 
Father, make me a blind man, that I may not see how to wander and turn away. O 
Father, make me a deaf man, that I may not hear anything. So keep me that I may not be 
drawn to any other temptation than the feet of Thy servants, O Kudalasafigama Deva. 

10. Ah, do not say, “Who are you ?” “ Who are you ? ” “ Who are you ? ” but 

say, “You are mine,” “You are mine,” “You are mine.” Regard me as a son in Thy 
house, O Kudalasaugama Deva. 

11. If, after creating me in this world, saying, “ Be born,” Thou wert to thrust me 
aside, how the people would laugh at Thee ! O keep me in the path of God. O God, I 
am purposeless ! Ah, show me the way. I keep crying and crying. O faithful companions 
of God, hear me ; Kudalasaugama Deva is tormenting me. 

12. Alas ! alas ! 0 God, Thou hast not the slightest pity for me. Alas ! alas ! 0 
God, Thou hast not the slightest mercy for me. Why did’st Thou create me, who am far 
away from the other world ? Why did’st Thou create me, O Kudalasaugama Deva ? 0 hear 
me : were there no trees and shrubs for me ? 

13. Thou wast pleased with Arjuna who drove the sharp arrow into Thee ; but Thou 
did’st burn Cupid who shot the flowery arrow at Thee. Thou did’st take that Viradha to 
Kailas who slew Day and Night. Then why dost Thou not want me, 0 Kudalasaugama Deva ? 

14. If Thou art angry with me, will it not suffice if Thou dost once scold me ? Alas 
alas ! Should’st Thou sell me to Cupid ? Is it proper that Thou should’st seU Thine own 
people to Thine enemies and surrender them, 0 Kudalasaugama Deva ? 

15. If Thou art pleased, even dry wood will sprout. If Thou art pleased, the barren 
cow will yield milk. If Thou art pleased, poison will become nectar. If Thou art pleased, 
all that is desired will come, O Kudalasaugama Deva. 

16. Does Mount Meru consider the qualities of a crow ? Does Parusha^ consider 
the qualities of iron ? Does a fragrant flower consider the qualities of the wicked man 
that wears it ? Does a sandalwood tree consider the qualities of the neighbouring trees * 
O Liuga, replete with all excellent virtues, should’st Thou mind my evil qualities, 
O Kudalasaugama Deva ? 

17. Oh, my faults are crores innumerable, but Thy patience is immeasurable. If I 
err, only Thy feet are my salvation. To this, Kinnari Brahmayya^ is witness before 'Thy 
Pramathas,'* 0 Kudalasaugama Deva. 

D. Be Virtuous. 

1. 0 consider, if iron cannot remain iron after contact withParusha, then one should 
not have mean qualities after contact with Liuga; for the servants of our Kudala , 
sahgama Deva should possess no other qualities than His. 

2. You can see Liuga in the mirror of a devotee’s face. That Kudalasaugama Deva , 
who has as His body the body of His devotee, that all-pervading One is lying in heaps in 
the midst of the words of the devotee. 

3. Why do you propose to mend the crookedness of the world ? First, correct your 
own body. First, correct your omi mind. Our Kudalasaugama Deva is not pleased with 
those who shout about the errors of their neighbours. 

2 The philosopher’s stone. S One of the companions of Basava. 

* These are angels or ministers attendant on Siva, 
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4. Desire for wealth cannot cease, and anger cannot subside. As long as you cannot 
give- up cruelty, insincerity and evil words, where are you, and where is Liiiga ? Get j’ou 
hence, madman ! So long as you cannot get rid of thi.s darkness, this disease of worldliness, 
where i, Kudalasaiigama Deva, and where are you, O madman ? 

5. Is there, or is there no Lord of the house within ? Grass has gros^ui over the 
threshold, and dust has filled the house ; is there, or is there no Lord of the house within ? 
Falsehood has filled the body, and sensual pas-ions have filled the mind. The Lord of the 
hou'C is not there, 0 Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

6. Are what we call God's world and the mortal world to be found anj-where else ? 
There are innumerable worlds in thi'> very world ! Yes, godlj' conduct is God's world ; 
the spot where God’s devotee lives is verilj- God’s world ; ay. God’s devotee’s yard is 
verily Benares ; his very body itself is Kailas® ! Tliat is true, O Kudalasangama Deva. 

7. Do not steal. Do not kill. Do not lie. Be not angrj’. Have no contempt for 
others. This is internal purity. This is external purity. This is the way to please our 
Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

E. Speak the Truth. 

1. My brothers, behold, what are called the dh^ine world and the mortal world are 
not far away. To speak the truth is the divine world, and to utter a lie is the mortal world. 
Good conduct is the divine world, and bad conduct is hell. For this Thou Thyself art our 
au'horitj-, 0 Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

2. What can a .sword do, when its edge is gone 1 What can a serpent do, when its 
poison is gone ? What can a devotee do, when he has broken his word ? When he has 
broken his word, if he loves his life, consider : it is like sacred food touched by a dog. 

3. If you inquire vhat the true path of a servant is, it is to speak the truth and to 
beliavc as he speaks. Kudalasaiigama Deva desires not that worldly man who lies in speech 
and f rrs in behaviour. 

F. Be Merciful. 

1. What is that religion wherein there is no mercy ? It is mercy that is wanted for 
all creatures. It is mercy that is the root of religion. Kudalasaiigama Deva wants not 
that which is unmerciful. 

2. You should look upon all creatures as yourself. If there be difference in this, even 
to the smallest extent, will God fail to see it and to throw you away 1 If I make a difference 
as between high and low, how can God be pleased ? If you look upon all lives and souls 
as equals, will not God make Himself one with you ? If you show mercy to all living 
creatures, believing that wherever there is life there is God, will not Kudalasaiigama Deva 
come down from Kailas and carry you up 1 

3. Ah, I cannot kill animals, nor can I eat their flesh as a titbit for my tongue ® ; for 
I know I should have difficulties hereafter, O Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

G. Be not Angry. 

1. If people condemn j ou behind your back, rejoice wLen you hear of it. Why so ? 
Because they find pleasure without taking anything from you and without giving anything 
to you. 0 Kudalasaiigama Deva, crush hatred of others out of my heart, and favour me, 
so that I may constantly say to Thy servants : “ I submit, I submit.” 


5 Siva's heaven. 


* Vira Saivas are strict vegetarians. 
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2. Why should you be angr}' with those who are angry with j’ou ? What do they 
gain, or what do you lose ? Anger in the body causes you loss of dignity. Anger in the 
mind causes you loss of knowledge. Will fire in a house burn the neighbouring house 
without first burning its own house, 0 Kudalasahgama Deva ? 

3. Soiue of us were stabbed and yet became devotees;others were reviled, and yet became 
devotees. But I got angry with the servants of Kudalasaiigama Deva and lost half my faith • 

4. If I see people talking sixteen to the dozen, glaring with their eyes, tearing their hair 
and clenching their fists, I am afraid of them and run away. Let me be called coward for 
lunning away from them ! I will not touch the boundary of the fields of those that have 
no knowledge of the servants of Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

H. Be Chaste. 

1. I am not afraid of the darting serpent ; I am not afraid of tongues of flames ; I am 
not afraid of the edge of the sword ; but one thing I am afraid of ; one thing I do fear : I am 
afraid of other men’s wives. What fate did Ravana meet who had not that fear ? I am 
afraid, 0 Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

2. You pass her by, you look back at her, and you feel you ought to have her. That 
is adultery, and you will not escape a terrible hell. What they call other men’s wives is 
in truth Thy harem ; it belongs to heaven, O Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

3. If my mind becomes attached to what it sees, I swear ; I swear in Thy name ; I 
swear in the name of Thy Pramathas, that I regard every woman as a great goddess, O 
Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

I. Be Charitable. 

1. You hoard wealth, thinking that you will live and not die ; but, when your life ends, 
anddeathcomesuponyou, you will not enjoy that wealth. Hence, do not dig and bury it. If 
it is lost in the earth, will the earth throw it out again? Do not mix it with dust, gaze at it with 
your eyes and thengo away without enjoyingit. If you say, ‘ Letitreniain for mj’ wife’, your 
wife may have crooked designs of a different character. When your body drops away, will she 
fail to give it to somebody else ? Sodonot, like a silly sheep, throw your wealth to others and 
so be deprived. You ought to spend it on the servants of Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

2. When a crow sees one grain of corn, does he not call all his kindred ? When a cock 
sees one morsel of food, docs he not call all his family ? If a man who is God’s devotee 
shows no partiality in his faith, he is worse than a crow or a cock, 0 Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

3. It is said : “ The gift of him who offers a gift that is not in accordance with the 
faith of Siva will be fruitless, and he will go to a terrible hell.” Since such is the savino-, 
alas ! that man’s wealth who .«pends money to win fame and name, not recognising the 
servants of Kudalasaiigama, goes all for nothing. 

4. I say, “ My body is Thine”; Isay, “My mind is Thine” ; I say, “My wealth is 
Thine ” ; yet deceit leaves me not. I do not realize that the things that I have and the 
wealth that I have are all Thine ; and so I am ruined all for nothing, 0 Kudalasaugama Deva. 

J. Be Gentle. 

1. He is a devotee that folds his hands before a devotee when he sees him. Yes, 
gentle words themselves are penances. That excellent modesty itself brings love of God 
Kudalasahgama Deva wants not those who are not so. 

2. When devotees affectionately call you near, saying, “ Please come here, please 
come here,” if you go sideways to them and fold your hands over your mouth; if you are 
humble and speak as a servant ; if you are modest and attentive to them ; then Kudala- 
sahgama Deva will take you up to His Pramathas. 

3. If you speak, your words should be like a string of pearls, your speech should have 
the lustre of jewels, should be like a bar of crystal. The Lihga within you, pleased, should 
be saying, “ Yes, yes.” Otherwise, how will Kudalasahgama Deva be pleased with you ? 
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K. Be Humble. 

1. Instead of making me a golden crown over a temple tower, on which crows sit and 
■drop dirt, make me a leather-shoe to be trod on by the masters^. It is said, “ Some are 
followers of karma, and some of knowledge, but we are followers of the shoes of God’s 
devotees.” O Kudalasangama Deva, I spread out the ends of my garment®; this is the 
only boon that I crave from Thee, “ O have mercy.” 

2. I do not want the place of Brahma ; I do not want the place of Vishnu ; I do not 
want the place of Rudra ; I do not want any such place. O Kudalasaiigama Deva, favour 
me with the high place that knows the feet of Thine excellent devotees. 

L. Keep Good Company. 

1. You are to keep company with the excellent and the good. But ah, do not seek 
the company of the wicked and the bad. The company of those whose inner heart is impure 
is like the terrible poison of Singi Kalakuta®, 0 Kudalasaagama Deva. 

2. Be not a neighbour to lukewarm devotees. Do not go with them. Do not accompany 
them on the road. Do not talk to them even from a distance. It is far better to be the 
slave of him who is dissolved in the Linga, who is the servant of Kudalasangama Deva. 

3. If a blasphemer offer you a whole kingdom, do not desire it, and do not live near 
him. But if a Mahar'o be a devotee of God, it is far better to be his slave. The servants 
of Kudalasangama Deva fetch leaves from the forest, fry them in a pan and live upon them. 

4. The husband is a devotee of God, but his wife is a devotee of the cholera-goddess 
and spirits. What the husband takes is the water of his guru's feet and food offered to 
Sivati, but what the wife takes is wine and flesh. The faith of those who have such an 
impure receptacle is like washing the outside of a toddy pot, 0 Kudalasangama Deva. 

M. Be Pure in Mind. 

1. 0 my mind, be not like a monkey that has tasted jaggery (t.c., brown sugar) 
thinking only of what is sweet. Mind, be not like a fox that has tasted sugar cane: do not 

think of what you have enjoyed. Mind, do not — ^like a crow that has flown high in the air 

do not cry in every direction. But, when you have seen the servants of Kudalasangama 
Deva, 0 my mind, do believe them to be the Linga. 

2. When you see the masters, 0 my mind, act not as a thief to them. If you wish 
to avoid worldly troubles, be strict, be full of fear, be not proud, and then say, ‘ I 
submit.’ If you wish to show your faith to the servants of Kudalasangama Deva, O mind 
be to them as a servant, and so live. 

3. O my mind, do not hurt others in speech. Do not be reluctant when you do good. 
Do not speak unwisely in company. Take care not to say ‘No ’ to those wko ask of you. 
Use no vulgar words, but humbly offer prayers to the servants of Kudalasangama Deva, 
spreading out the ends of your garment. 

4. My skin is clean, but I am not pure in mind. If I wish to worship Thee, touching 
Thee with my hands, alas, my hands are not clean ! If I wdsh to worship Thee, approach- 
ing thee with my mind, alas, my mind is not clean ! But if my heart is truly clean, then 
Kudalasangama Deva will certainly take me up, saying, ‘ Come here.’ 

5. Alas ! my wicked mind torments me. I am like a pot broken upon a stone. I 
am a madman without sense. I am a poor man with no faith. I am an unlucky man with 
no thought of Thee. 0 Kudalasangama Deva, have mercy upon me. 

{To be continued . ) 

I Servants of :^iva ’ and ‘ Masters ’ are used for Vira Saiva ascetics. 

8 A gesture of humility. 

in ® produced at the churning of the ocean. 

Mahars are a class of untouchables found in the Mar&tha country 

That is vegetarian food. 
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THE APAJ3HKA:\LSA STABAKAS or RAMA-SABJIAN (TARKAVAGTiSA). 

By sir GEORGE A. GRIERSOX, K.C.I E. 

( With three plates.) 

The welcome edition IjJ' Professor Jacobi of the Bhavisatta Kaha (Munich, 1910) has 
again drawn attention to the importance of Apabhrahisa in the linguistic history of India. 
Its appearance has suggested to me the propriety of offering for publication a text and 
translation, — so far as I am capable of preparing either, — of the Apabhraihba sections of 
Rama-sannan (Tarkavagrsa)’s Prakrit grammar, known as the Frukrta-lalpataru. This 
exists, so far as is knon n, only in one MS. now in the India Office Library, which is very 
incorrect, and which can bo read only with considerable difficulty and hesitation. I have 
been studying it for some time, and have, I hope, succeedeci in restoring the text to 
something like what it was when it left its author’s hands. The section dealing with the 
Vibhasas partly appeared in the JBAS. for 1918. That dealing with Paisaci will I hope 
soon appear in the Sir Ashutdsli Mookherjee Commemoration Volume, and that dealing 
with Apabhraihsa forms the subject of the present paper. 

It is, I think, certain that there were two distinct schools of Prakrit philology in 
India. The first, or Eastern SchoolL was derived from Vararuci (himself an Easterner), 
and descended from him, through Latikeivara and Kramadisvara, to Bama-sarman and 
Milrkandeya. The second, or Western School, is based on the so-called Valmiki sutras, 
now extant only in a much expanded form. From this teaching arc descended the 
grammar of Hemacandra, who used a technical terminology of his own, and the works of 
Trivikrama, Laksmidhara, Simharaja, and others, who followed the whole system of termino- 
logy found in the expanded Valmiki sutras. E\en when dealing with standard Prakrit 
the two schools not luioften contradict or supplement each other, but their main difference 
consists in their respective treatmcut.s of the Vibhasas. of Ajrabhramsa. and of Paisaci. 
For instance, the Paisaci de.scribed by Vaiaiuci and his successors, who in their accounts 
actually give a quotation from the Brhatkatha, is not the .same language as that described 
by Hemacandra and Trivikiamak It i.s unnecessary to go into further detail tn this 
point. I mention it hero merely to show the importance of Rruna-sarman's work. 

The Prakrta-kaJpntani, or ‘ Wishing-trec of Prakrit’, is, according to its author, based 
on the Prclkfta-kdmndln nil of LaiikeA'ara., a work described by Rrijeiidra-lala Mitra in 
Nos. 31-57 and 31-58 of Vol. IN of his Notices of Sa}islril MSS., but which has since, to 
my great regret, disappeared. ■>’ The Kulpataru is divided into three Sdkhds, or ' Branches.’ 
Each Sdkliu is divided into so many Stabakas or ‘ (.'hnsters,' and each Stabaka into so 
many Kusumas or ‘Flowers each eon.sisting of a single verse, with, in the earlier SdkliCis, 
a full prose commentary. The first Si'ikhn deals with Maharastri Prakrit, in nine Stabakas, 
The second ,idkM (three Stabakn~<) deals w ith l8aurasenT, Magadhi, and their sub-dialects, 
and the third describes (1) the Vibha'as (one Stabaka), Apabhramsa (two Stabakas), and 

1 It is a mistake to huppo-o that Prakrit was not employr-d for literature in Eastern India. As 
examples of Apabhrauisa I may quote the A'iWi-?a07, .a historical work by the famous Vidyapati 
Thakur of Mithiia, and the D,jha.k,joi of the Bengali Kr‘:r;rtcaryaiiada, 

2 The only writer referred to by both schools as authoritative ia Bhaniaha, who was a KashrmTI 
and belonged to neither. 

3 I would draw tho attention of Indian srholars. cspr-ci.ally lho.se of Bengal, to the importance of 
thi.s work, and to tho urgent need of a further search being m.ado for it, T have done all that I could 

by covreepondeiicc, bid Imve failed, 
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Paisacika (one Slabaka). In the present paper, ne therefore have to ilo with the second 
and third Siabakas of the thii’d ^akhd. The second Stabaka contains thirty-one, and the 
third thirteen Kusumas or verses. 

For further particulars regarding Rama-sarman’s grammar, the reader is referred to 
pp. 19 ff. of Lassen’s Instiluliones Lingua: Pracritica. In the first Excursus to that 
work, Lassen has added a summary of Rama-sarman’s account of the Vibhasas and of 
Apabhram^. Unfortunately Lassen did not recognize that several pages of the MS. are 
misplaced, and this has vitiated much of his remarks. On p. 5 of this Excursus he 
attempts a transcri 2 rtion of the passage in the third Stabaka which deals with the minor 
varieties of Apabhraihsa. The materials then available were insufficient for a correct 
interpretation of the text, as a comparison between his edition and mine of stabaka iii, 6-13 
below will show. I claim no credit for my more accurate text. In Lassen’s time no 
edition of Markandeya’s grammar was available, and, without that as a guide, it would 
have been almost impossible to solve the difficulties that crop up in almost every line. 

The manuscript is full of gross blunders, and is often very difficult to read . I am 
fully aware that some of my emendations are uncertain, and a few of them are desperately 
rash. I therefore do not presume to imagine that I have throughout given a correct text. 
But I do believe that I have in the main represented what Rama-sarman intended to be 
understood, and that, as I have given it, the text is fairly intelligible. That other students 
may here and there be able to suggest better emendations is my earnest hope, and I shall 
be the first to welcome them. 

Before proceeding further, I must here record my indebtedness to several kind friend.s 
who have assisted me in doubtful points, and especially to Professor Jacobi and to Pro- 
fessor Suniti Kumar Chatterji, The latter gentleman’s familiarity with ancient Bengali 
scripts has been exceptionallj helpful in .suggesting possible and plausible readings. 

In reading the text so as to make .< 01150 , I have been aided by many years experience 
in deciphering illegible Bengali legal documents in India. 1 have also been greatly helped 
by Markandeya’s Pml'Ha-sajTa-sra, the 17th and 18th chaj tcrs of which deal with the same 
subjects, much in the same manner, and often also in almost the same words. Markandeya 
must have been acquainted with the present work or with some of its juedecessors, for 
he quotes almost verbatim the long passage, at the end of the chajiters here given, which 
deals with the minor varieties of Apabhram.<a. 

It will be remembered that the MS. of the Prdkrla-kulpulani is written in the Bengali 
character. The scribe was by no means particular as to correct formation of his letters, 
and in writing some he had his own way of representing them. The follow ing are some of 
his peculiarities which I have gleaned during a somewhat minute study of what he no 
doubt considered to be caligraphy. 

1. He makes little or no distinction between non-initial u(t) and non-initial e (C). 
Thus, may be read either kuka or kake (4c4) and 4l4t may be read either kdkd 
or kakd (4c,<r-t). 

2. The two characters ^ f (initial) and Aa are frequently confused. We have to 
decide from the context which is intended. 

.1. Similarly, ^ 7/ (initial) and ^ da are confounded. Only the context can show 
which is meant. 

4. Similarly, g (initial) is confounded with -3 tm. We are here again driven 
to the context 
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5. Similarly, o (initial) is confounded with 'S tta. Moreover, both are commonly 
used to indicate lu, and again both are often confounded with tS nla. In each case our 
only guide is the context. 

6. Wlien r is subjoined to a consonant in Bengali, it takes the form . But in 
the MS. this sign is also often emploj'ed to indicate a non-initial ?/, so that >2( may be 
either fra or fa. 

7. The letters hha and **1 tha are habituall}' confounded. It is generally im- 
possible to tell from the form of the letter w'hich is meant. A typical example is khodu 
in verse 5 of the Nigara section. It should probably be read thoda. Cf. the Hindi thdia, 
a little. 

8. The letter H i .<3 used indiscriminately for na, m, and la. Sometimes ^ na is also 
used. For la, the writer sometimes makes a slight distinction in the form of the by 
bringing the left-hand end of the essential part of the character a little lower down than 
usual. Wlien this is the ease, I have transliterated it by la, but otherwise I transliterate 
it by na, whatever it is intended to represent. 

9. The letters ^ pa and if da are frequently so written that it is impossible to 
distinguish betw’een them. We may take it as a general rule that every W may be read 
either as da or as pa . 

10. The character ^ is employed indiscriminately for 6a, va, and ra. It is also 
often indistinguishable from 5 ca. Thus, may always be read as co, 6a, va, or ra. 

11. The compound Hra is invariably written stra, and I therefore so transliterate it. 

12. The character *1 slha is also used for hu. Only the context can indicate w hat is 
intended. The syllable Ini is also often represented by ^ ha, the only distinction being 
that when hu is intended the tail at the bottom is made a little longer, and more 
horizontal. But this distinction is commonly neglected, and only the context can decide 
which character is intended. 

13. The character iS* dnc seems generally to be used for its proper purpose. But 
the character ^li dru is also used to indicate hra. Only the context can tell what is meant. 
Similarly, ^ is used for J/u, but, as written, it strongly resembles 

In the following text, I have given for each verse, first, a strict transliteration of the 
MS. as I read it, and then my version of the text as emended after allowing for the above 
and other irregularities, and after comparison with the corresponding text of Maikande}^ 
The transhteration is slavishly literal. Thus, I have transliterated ^ l>y va, wdiether it 
represents ba, va, or ra, and I have transliterated ^5 by stha, even when hu is clearly 
meant. Only in this way will my readers be able to check my emended text and to 
criticize it. I have divided words as they are divided in the MS., and have indicated the 
beginning of each folio, and of each line within a folio. The whole passage begins near 
the end of the fifth line of Folio 42a. 

On plates I, II, and III wall be found photographic reproductions of those pawes of 
the Original Manuscript on which the verses occur, with these my transcription and 
emended version can be compared by those familiar with the Bengali character. 
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42a, part of J. A. 

nirucyatesampratiiiagiivatli (G) kianiadaiJabluaiiisaihaprabiddlnaiii j 

sarvvasvabhrariisabhidapu&iddliirmatapuvodivitabhasaydstu j| 1 ij 

Aletre, Upajati, — , 

niriiC3'ate samprati Nagaradi 

kraiuad Apabhramsa, iba prasiddhya | 
sarvapv a[pa]bhrariisabliidasu siddhir 

mata purodirita-bhasaj'os tu l| 1 || Mk. xvii, 1. 

We nov,- proceed to describe in order, beginning rvitli Nagara, tbe forms of 
Apabbrariisa. It is generally considered that the basis of all the different varieties is 
to be found in the two irreceding bhasas [i.e., apparently, fiaurasenl and Magadhi^]. 

Fob 42a. 

ayujikakhayuraenadaiigaghai!(7)tathay5rdadhautadihaininanakenagubruvantisukhesnghu | 
patidii patitesothesCdlmkraniattasakanadikipunavapimahav5.strim(FoZ. 426)samsadhayet 

saanadikarh || 2 || 

Metre, HarinT, . 

ayuji ka-khaj’6r atranadau ga-ghau, ta-thaj'or da-dhau, 

tad iha ca piinar ‘Icke’ Idgu bruvanti, ‘ sukhe ’ siighv, | 

■padidu ‘patite', ‘sothe’ kramat, ‘ sakaladike ’ 

punar api Maharfisfrim saibsadhayet sawZadikam |j 2 ,, Mk. 2. 

Xon-conjunct, non-initial kci. hha, ta, and tha, become respectively pa, gha, da 
and (lha. Thu.s : • - 

Idkah becomes logu. 
sukhim ,, S'lighu. 

patitam ,, padidv. 

tvthafi „ siodhu. 

tin the other hand words such as sakaJa- and the like follow the Mnharastrf rule, 
and become smla- and so on. 

Fob 42b. 

kah skaskayGrbhavatipuskavamaskavadauksasyapi vaksasamukhesaihopadistali j 

sipa2(2)nitp nijagaduh kavaya^chasabdaii susundakepiviruamtuniatathviruddhe || 3 || 

or sida. or nipa, nida. 

Metre, Vasantatilaka, 

kah ska-skayor bhavati ‘ puskara maskaradau 

ksasyapi ‘ raksasamukhe ’ sa ih6padi§tah j 

‘ sipradike ’ nijagaduh kavayas cha-sabdam, _ 

chuh ‘ sunclake ' ’pi, viruam tu matani ‘ viruddhe ’ 1| 3 1| 

Not in Mk. Cf. Pischel, §? 302, 306. The emendations in the last two lines 

are conjectural. By i, 23 of this work, the Prakrit form of suundika- is sundio. 

The word sipd in the third line of the verse is squeezed in at the end of a line of 
the MS., and is capable of being read in several ways. Sipm is, I think, most 
like what is written. 

Tn paskara-, maskara-. and similar words, .sAa and ska become k, [so that we have 
pukkara- and makkara-]. In rdhasamnkha-, ki^a also becomes k, [so that we have 
rakkasamugha-]. Poets pronounce sipra and similar words wdth the sound of cha, and 

there is also a rhu- sound in hmdnka-. [so that we have chappa and chundago], but 

viruddham becomes viruam. 

4 The seetion of the Prakrta-kalpataru immediately preceding that devoted to Apabhramsa is 
that dealing with the Vihha?as. Before that comes the account of the Magadhi Bhasa and its varieties, 
and before that the account of the Sauraseui Bhasa and its varieties. 
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i'.il. -121). 

vyasavyaliprabhrtiuijjadetlvaeN'ai.isyaclatllia.'jtata | 

( 3) vr a«u via dipri 3 ’a sfiuisame.sj’rit ajirak rtj a va n-ea | 

descavlnadaya ihanatasva^rvvaiiad^-arthakabte 

vastrapraptenaghu nica tatha{4)na.sthalih sA'at kavinam jj 4 j| 

" The nk'dra sva is doubtful. It mti>/ also be read nna, 11a, nva or nn. 

Metre, Maiidakranta, ^ 

‘ vvasa v\’a(li ’-prabhi tisu padesv atra rah sjad adhastat Mk. 3. 
crdsu vrddi, ‘ pi'ij’a nirga ’-.same sj-at prakrtya ra-rc ca | Mk. 4. 
desva r/Httdaj’a ilia na va sjAir ‘ vaiiadj^arthakas ’ te 

' vastraprapte ’ ‘laglmiii’ ca tatha ZdA«?/ A syat kavinam || 4 j| 

The emendations in the last two lines are conjectural. There is nothing like 
them in Mk. As regards the word h/huli, it will be remembered that the 
character for stha maj’ also repre.sent fni. With rhia, cf. the Prakrit-Sanskrit 
drh;d, a dried up place, in Bhatfi, xiii, 4; Sindh! rinu, a desert; and Skr., irina. 
For rastraprdpfe , perhaps we may read vastraprapte, if some altogether differ- 
ent word is not intended. For Idlnilih, we should probably read gahulih. Cf. 
gdhuly-ddir gdthuder alpudau (so to be read), of Kramadisvara 14. 

In the words vydsa-, vyddi- and others, the letter r is inserted after [the initial 
consonant], .so that we have vrdsu, vrddi, and so on. In words like priya- and mrga- the 
original r and r remain unchanged. The Desj’a words rim- and the like are optional)}" 
used in the sense of ‘forest’ and so on. And poets use the word IdhuU- in the sense of (?) 
‘ vastraprdpta-’ as well as in that of ‘laghv’. 

Fol. 42b. 

stokekhodasyaccalihadrctrahhallam tesamevameatvadivemadiye | 

tasminnivarthehavikehi(5)tyadyrd.i kidi-sityadikesu |j o || 

Metre, 'Salini, 

‘ stoke’ khodam [? //(ddrtw], syae ca ‘bhadre’ ’tra bhallam 
teram meraiii ca ‘tvadlye’ ‘madlye,’ J 

tasmiun artlie [toharam md]haraih [va], 

/(•(■/lityadyah ‘kidrsityadikesu’ || 5 jl 

Mk. has nothing corresponding to the above. According to Mk, iv, 64, the 
Prakrit adfc'sa for stdkam is thvam or Ihukam (irreg.). The analogy of the Hindi 
iJidrd makes me inclined to emend klwdam to thodam, see the remarks under 
No. 7 on p. 1.7. For kvhl, cf. Kramadisvara 9 (Lassen, p. 449). 

For stdkam, we have khodam (? thodam) ; for bhadram we have bhallath ; for tvadiyam 
and madlyam, we have, respectively, tcram or (?) toharam and meram or (?) nwharam ; and 
for the feminine kidrsl, we have kvht. 

Fol. 42b. 

syatkldrsadyavihakehaadi Miyarhsiakvapigurorllaghutvaiii | 

ato,striyamdabi(6)ad.apasandanditustriyam goladi laggu kanthe |j 6 jj 

Metre, Upajiiti, >' — , 

•syat ‘kidrsadav’ iha keha-ddi 

‘sriyatii’ sid, kvapi guror laghutvam, j 
ato ‘striyam da, hiadd pasaynam, 

di tu striyaiii, goladi laggu kanthe || 6 j| 


Mk, 8. 
Mk. 5. 
Mk. 6. 
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]Vfk. does not mention helia or sid. For the former, cf. Kramadisvara 9. 

The words hclia-, and so on, are substituted for kidrsa- and similar forms ; and sid is 
substituted for srlh. A long vowel is sometimes shortened. The syllable dd is added 
to a bases [in the masculine and neuter, but] not in the feminine. Thus, hiadd pasannaili 
{hrdayam prasannam]. In the feminine, it is di that is added, asmgoladi laggu kanfhe 
[gaurl lagnd kanthe]. 

The ohange of r to Z in goladi is a Magadhism. Cf. verse 1, 

Fob 42b. 

sarvvatradurjavahakaminadu avastramgramyapadanibhumna | 

striyamstapolu(7)kprakrtaibcahrasvah syadvana v.avana driimevadriicn' 7 

^ The last group of akfaras is doubtful. The me is partly ohUltrated, The character 
which, I represent by dru is probably intended for hu, see No. 13 above, on p. 15. 

Metre, Upajati, as before. 

sarvatra dur, jdraha kdminidu. Mk, 7. 

arastraka-gramya-padini bhumna, | 

■striyam supo luk, prakrtes ca hrasvab, Cf. Mk. 9. 

synd va na va bdladu meradu ca II " il 

In the second line, ard^truka is very doubtful, but I can suggest nothing better. 
The emendation of the fourth line is doubtful. In the MS. it can be read in several 
ways owing to the indefinite character of the signs here transliterated va and na. 
Although the MS. appears to read bdlahii merahu, the metre requires that the final 
vowel of hdlahfi should be short, and the preceding lines of the verse seem to recpiirc 
the termination du. I have therefore conjecturally emended to bdladu meradu. 

In all three genders, the syllable du may be added, as in jdraha kdminidu [jdrasya 
kdminl\. Irregular and boorish words are frequently met with [so expanded]. [With this 
termination] in the feminine, declensional terminations are elided, and the final vowel 
of the base is shortened; and [thus] we have optionally bdladu meradu [for bald madiyd], 
Pol. 42b. 

sarvvatra saklukaprakrtcscadirgha h .syadaggiaggivanadamvaiiudain | 

{Fol. 43a) karminadikL'pyevasup.u^havantivaibhasikahsyadatautsamostu |j 8 r 
- or sudahavanti. 

Metre, Upajati, as before. 

sarvatra sup-luk prakrtes ca dirghah, ^Ik. 9. 

syad aggi aggi, vanadam vanddam, \ 

karmadike 'py Cva supo haranti, 

vaibhasikah syad ata ut sv-amos tu !| 8 | Mk. 10. 

In all three genders [in the nominative singular] , the declensional termination is 
elided, and the termination of the base [optionall 3 ’-] lengthened. Thus, we have aggi or aggi 
[ agiiih ] ; vanadam or vanddam. So also in the accusative and following cases thej^ merely 
elide the declensional terminations, but in the nominative and accusative singular, a-bases 
may also [after this elision, ] optionally substitute the termination u [for the final vowel of 
the base]. 

[That is to say, the nominative singular takes no termination, but may optionally 
lengthen its final vowel, after which, whether lengthened or not, the pleonastic dd 
may be added. Moreover, in the regard to a-bases, the nominative and accusative 
singular may optionally substitute u for the final vowel of the base. In other 
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cases, and also in the accusative singular, the declensional terminations may be 
elided, but without provision for the lengthening of the final vowel, or for the 
substitution of anything else.] 

Tol. 43a. 

kilaomammohaikabhacsukilantu aliijgaikanha(2)govi | 

sovodapisyaiinavaonavotra bhavenmahavastramamasrayciia li ii 

IMetre, Upajati, as before. 
kllantu mam mohdi KanJia esu, 

kllantu dlihga'i Kanha gofi, \ 

sor odapi syan, narad naro ’tra 31k. 12, 13. 

bhaven 3Iaharastra-samasra3'ena t| 9 ] 

[As examples of the rules in the preceding verse, we have] kilardu mam mdhai Kanha 
Ssii [krldan mam mohayati Krxna e-'^ah] and kllantu dlingai Kanha gorl [kridantl Tilihgati 
Kr-^natii gauri]. The nominative singular majr also end in 6, as in narad [narakah], naro 
[iiaralfl, in this particular following the rules of ilaharastri. 

Fol. 43a. 

ihanatbpikvacinnaopraj’ojyo vahiuvaiva(3)ujuauukaiihu | 

sthab syat kanorukkhasthaepuunhuhaisyajjasonaanahecavanti j] 10 j| 

Metre, Upajati, as before. 

ihanj’ato ’pi kvacid u praybjyo, Mk. 10. 

rdhiti bdldu jtidnu kanJm | 

huh syat (?) kvacid, rukkhahu {^cthu (?)«t'C«, 3Ik. 11, ho. 
he syaj jaso niialahe caranli ]i 10 ' Mk. 14. 

The text of the third line is very doubtful so far as regards the example. 
What I have marked with queries is conjectural. In the fourth line, I do not 
know what t>anskrit word is represented by ndalahe unless, perhaps, it is nugurdh , 
with the ilfigadhi change of r to 1. Cf. ver&e 1. 

Here [i.e.. in this form of Apabhraifa'a] u may sometimes be employed otherwise 
[than as laid down in verse 8, according to which u is only used in the nominative 
and accusatix c singular as a substitute for the final vowel of a base ending in « ] . 
Thus, Edh~iii bdldu, judnu Kanhu [Radhd bald, yuvd Krsnah}. Sometimes we have hu 
[in this case], as in rukkhahu cthu uccu [ v/fc'd Irdccah], The termination of the nomi- 
ative plural is ht, as in nualahc caranti [ ? ndgards caranti]. 

Fol. 43a. 

napuihsake syadihaja3>a7o(4) viiiidlrgham tathavavauahamvauaim | 
vajassasoh strivisayebhavanudvahuumanapaiuocca || 11 j| 

Metre, Upajati, as before, 
napumsake syad iha jaS-sas5r id 3Ik. 16. 

dirghaiii tatha va, vana'im vanuim, [ 
va jas-'as5h strl-visaye bhaved ud, Mk. 15. 

vahdu, rndldii, nalu, 6c ca j, 11 |j 

Here [ in tliis form of Apabhr.iihsa ] the termination of the neuter nominative and 
accusative plural is i, before which the final vowel of the base is optionally lengthened, 
so that we have vana’im or vandim [ vandni ]. In the feminine, the termination of these 
cases is optionally «, as in vahiiu [vadhvaJt, vadkuh], rndldu [md.lUh], and nalu \nadyah, 
And we may also have d [instead of m]. 
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Fol. 43a. 

ecastrisusyadunaevahu (5) epunaniebhisttisupapunahim | 

sarvvatravanahivahuhitehim hehoiiasedvaughavahetathanyata || 12 1| 

Metre, Upajiiti, as before, 

e tas trisu syad, vartae, vahue, Mk. 17, em 

panalie ; bhis-iii-supam punar him | Mk. 18. 

sarvatra, baluhl, vahuht, iehiilt; 

he ho iiaser dvau, gharahe, tathanyat n 12 || Mk. 19. 

In all three genders, the termination of the instrumental Singular is e, as in vaijae 
[vancna], mhue [vadhva], and panalie [pramlyd}. Moreover, the termination of the 
instrumental plural, the locative singular, and the locativ’e plural is hah [or /a] in all three 
genders, as in bdlahl [bdldbhih, bdldydni, bdldsii], vahuht [vadhubhih, vadhvdiit, vadhu.fu], 
tehiiii [iaih, tdbhih ; tasmin, tasydm ; tem. fdsu]. There are two terminations of the 
ablative singular, namely he and hd, as in gharahe. [grhat] [for the termination he], and 
similarly [gharaho] for the other. 

Fob 43a. 

iibhyasahkane (6) nahaiiinaiharii paksematarii krinanasthamvahiiliaih | 
hoheiiisah kananahunaihahamsthaSeakecidvanahamvahusthaiii [ 13 ji 

Jletre, Upajati, as before. 

ham buii\ bhya.sal.i, hdnunaham, nalham, Mk. 20. 

pakse matam, kdnanahw'u, vahuhwii | 

ho he iiasal.i, Icdnanahd, naihe Mk. 21. 

ham huiii ca kecid, vanahaiii, vahiihuili ii 13 .! 

The terminations of the abhrtive plural are and /(«»!. as in ITinanaham [kunaiic- 
bhyah], nalkaiii [nadlbhyah], or, on the other hand kdnanahuih and valiidiwh [vadhubhyah] 
are considered [correct]. The terminations of the genitive singulai arc ho and he. as in 

kdoanaho [kdnana-sya], naihe [nadyuh]. Some authorities also give the terminations a.s 

haih and hath, as in vanaham [vanasya], and vahfihuiit [md/ivah], 

Mk. 21 and 22, which deal with the genitive singular and plural, arc missing in all 
MSS. of that work. The terminations kadi and huui for the genitive singular are 
unexpected. They arc perfectly clear in the MSS. Other autlioritics give thefn to 
the genitive plural, a.s our author himself does in the next vcr.se. 

Fol. -I3a. 

susse (7) tathOrukathasurukathahassaidutaevrmthavibhasitohe | 

amastuhamnuvanahamvahuhaiii prayuiyatekepyabhaevasthamstham || 14 !| 

Metre, Upajati, as before. / 

su-ssan tathii, rukkhasu, rukkkahassa 

Id-uta e va lui, vibhasito he, | 

clmas tu ham nu, vanahaui. vahuhaM, 

prayujyate, ke 'py {?)apare vahuiiihum'^ ij 14 ;| 

Other [terminations of the genitive singular] are sii and sm, as in rulkhasit^ 
rukkhaha-ssa^o [vrkfasya]. After [nouns ending in] I or u, the termination is e or hu, 
with he as an optional form. But the termination of the genitive plural is ham, as in 
vanaham [vandnSm]. vahuham [vadhilndm], while certain other writers have (?) vahuhum. 

(To be continued.) 

^ {‘ilea ntihit, 'll , 

10 Cf. rukkhakii o£ verse 10. .\s .vlreaily .stated, we do nut know what Mk. wrote about the 

genitive singular or plural. 
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THE APABHRAMSA STABAKAS OP RaMA-SARMAN (TARKAVAGISA). 

By sir GEORGE A. GRIERSON, K.C.I.E. 

{Continued fromp. 20.) 

Pol. 43b. 

(l)rupam mahavastrikayohaniya mainihauanhan mainadantakanam 
easya^bhistamsinaainabhih syat sarvvatrariipaih puriseva(2)danti 
Metre, Upajati, as before, 
rupam Maharastrikayohaniyam 

amiha na-nhau (?) id-ud-autakanam ; 
e asya ta-bbir-iiasi-iias-uibhih syat, 
sarvatra rupam purise vadanti 
In this dialect, the Maharasp'I terminations of the genitive plural, no and nha, are to 
be mentioned as used with nouns whose bases end in i or u ; and the letter e may bo 
substituted for the final vowel of an o-base in the instrumental singular, instrumental 
plural, ablative singular, genitive singular, and locative singular in eJl genders, so that for 
aU these we have such a form as purise [punimna, purusaih, purusat^ punuasya, or paru«c]. 
Pol. 43b, 

Jainastviduttyam asumitrananvasmavakithaorukakhupavasuena 1 

ehibhisah syadasiehiujenna vinnanna 8accaisue(3)hitrasu || 18 1| 

Metre, Upajati, as before. 

tainastv id-udbhyarii, (?)a«iena, (?)yad-va Mk. 24. 

saihrakkhio [? satitkappio] rukkhu parasuena ; | 

ehim bhisah sy5d, aaiehi jena Mk, 25. 

(?)wnna macca iauehi (?)ia3u II 16 || 

As regards the emendment to asiena, attention may be called to No. 4 on p. 
14 above. 

In regard to bases in i and it, the suffix of the instrumental singular is ena, as in 
asiina [osiwd], or as in suihkappio rukkhu pardssjiena [samddrito vrk^h para'mnd]. [With 
these nouns], the termination of the instrumental plural is ehiiii, as in asiehim jena viinna, 
macca isstehitii tdsu [aaibhir ylna vidirnah, mrtyur isubhia tasya], 

Pol. 43b. 

eccastriyamtaunaievahutr sambodhane hevanahevahutra | 

supihahrasvopi niruktaidut purvattathodahrtameva(4)sarvvam II 17 II 

Metre, Upajati, as before. 

ec ca striyain uau, ndie, vahue, Mk. 26. 

sambodhane he, vamhe, vahuhe | Mk. 27. 
supiha hrasvo ’pi nirukta id-ut, Not in Mk. 

purvam tathodahrtam eva sarvam iJ 17 II 
The syllable e is also used in the feminine as the termination of the locative singular 
as in note [nadydih], vahue [vadhvdm]. In the vocative, the termination is he, as in vanahl 
[vanal, vahuhe [vadhu\ In this dialect it is explained that the final vowel of bases in I 
and u is also shortened in the locative plural. In other respects these nouns are declined 
as explained above. 

As we are at present dealing with nouns in » and u, the insertion of vanahl in 
this verse seems out of place. 

Pol. 43b. 

lingatrayepijasihovanahonaihogandhawahokvacidihapidapirukakhaadika 
kimyadastu bhavatipra tbamadvi(5)tiyasaptamyapihasavahattasamaprayogS 


; 18 |I 
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Metre, Vasantatilaka, — , ww-^ - _ 

Hi'iga-traj'c ’pi jasi ho, vcimho, naijio Mk. 28. 

gandhawaho, kvacid ihApi ca 7uJ:kha adi | Not in Mk. Cf. He. iv, 344. 
‘kiiii’-'yat’ -‘ladarii’ tu Jihavati prathama-dritlya- Mk. 30. 
saptiunv a^iiha inarahatta-sama prayoge [jlSJj 
In all tluce genders the syllable ho may be added in the nominative plural [instead 
of the he, ?, and w prescribed in verses 10 and 11], as in vanahd {vand.ni\, nalho [nadyah'], 
and gandJtaviahd [gandharvdh]. In this dialect we also have forms such as rukkha and 
the like. Tlic pronouns kiili, yad, and tad form their nominative, accusative, and locative 
as in Mahf.rastri. 

It will be obsen'ed that, apparently for the sake of metre, our author 
uses the Prakrit form marahatfa for mahdrdHra, Similarly, in verse 10 of the 
Vracada chapter, he uses soratta for saurdstra, but without the same excuse. 

Fol. 43b. 

kokekamkekaiihkesvapibhavatipadam j’attad6hkrlIvanaryyovap}mvaihrfi(6)pamahurjasa- 
ihak?.thita!isu prakrtj’ascadirghah j 

tadrupamktisukasvapj’adavamapimatamkassasandestriyamapyevam syadyattad58Ca{7) 
pyabhidadhati tatliavamijabhrumtadruih** || 19 ij 

Metre, .Sragdhara, 

kd, ke, kaih, ke, ka'iih, kesv api bhavati padam yat-tadoi.i kllva-naryor Mk. 30. 

apy evam rupam ahur, nasa ihakathitah ««, prakrtyas ca dirghab | Mk. 31. 
tnd-rupam kdsu, kasv apy, aparam api matam kassu, rande striyamapy 

evahi syad yat-tados capy abhidadhati tathacamifvajjodm tadrii (j 19 |[ 

The readings jodrtH and ladra are justifietl by the first line of the next verse, in 
which tadru is quite clear. The corresponding rule is missing in all MSS. of Mk. 
Kramadnvara, 47, gives, according to Lassen’s reading, jrum, trvm for the acc. 
sg., rmd jatru, tatru for the loc. sg. Mitra’s text gives jrum drv[th]-, yadru, 
tadru. He. iv, SCO, gives dhruiii, traiii for the nom. and acc. sg. Cf. Pischel, §§ 
268, 427. All my MSS. of Mk. 33 apparently give jaha tuna, but are difficult to 
read. This, in the printed edition, is emended to jattim tattim. 

The following [masculine] forms are accordingly used [for kith] Nom. sg. id, nom. 

pi. ke, acc. sg. kam, acc. pi. ke, loc. sg. ka'im, loc, pi. kem. Similarly iov yad and tad. 
They teach that the same forms are employed for the feminine and the neuter. In this 
dialect [the termination of] the genitive singular is su, wdth the vowel of the base 
lengthened. Its form is therefore kasu. Another form is kasu, and another opinion 
gives kassu. So also the feminine and neuter. Similar are the forms of yad and tad. 
Furthermore they explain jadruiii and ladrum as optional forms of the accusative singular. 
Fol. 43b. 

ihaja4rutadru!,as5stayorbha\mclidamah suvovimuvayantunastriyam | 

adasa(Fof. 44a)ptay6h supinirddisantyamumatammetadastrisucaehadhlmatam || 20 || 

Metre, MaSjubha§ini, ^ 

iha jaint tadru [ni-]iiasos tayor bbaved Mk. 34 {jattha, tattha). 

iclamah sv-amor mar, ayam tu na striyam | Mk. 36. 
adasas tayoh supi [ca] nirdFanty amu Mk. 37. 

matam etadas trisu ca ebo dhimatam jj 20 |j Mk. 38. 

In this dialect gadru and tadru may respectively be the corresponding locative 
smgular and genitive singular of these two words. The nominative and accusative 
singular of idam is imu, but this is not used in th e feminine. The same two cases of 

drum may also be read hram, see No. 13 ou p. 15 above. 
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adm are amu, and they teach that the same word is used as the declensional base, to 
which the case terminations are added. It is the opinion of the learned that the 
declensional base of Uad, in all three genders, is eha — . 

According to the corresponding passage in Mk. 37, the word sup, in the third 
line, does not mean the suffix of the locative plural, but has its other meaning of 
case-suffixes generally. 

Fol. 44a. 

ehosumobhavati ettucahasyaghotaehecau^*cesakakhamanti(2)rupam | 

sauyattadoh padamanukramat5ejL>(?)te'2eettadobhabhavati purvvamadiharfipam jj21 jj 
In the above, the ak^ara u is impcrfed in the MS., but, as it is, can only be read u. 
The aksara te marked with a query is very doubtful. What is wanted is se, but it 
cannot be so read, whatever else it may be. 

Metre, Vasantatilaka, — 

ehd sv-amor bhavati, ehu ca, (l)eha coktam Mk 39, ehd, ehu. 

ehe ca liau ca. saka[lam kajthayanti rupam j 
sau yat-tadoh padam anukramato ’traye, (?)se Mk. 40. 

e etado bhavati purvam apiha rflpam ji21 jj Mk. 40. esa. 

The last two words of the first line are a conjectural emendation. 

For the nominative and accusative singular [of etad], they describe the entire set of 
forms as ehd, ehu, eha, and ehe ; and ehe is also used in the locative singular. The 
nominatives singular of yad and tad are respectively je and ie [? se]. In addition to 
the set of forms given above, [the nominative singular] of etad is also e. 

Fol. 44a. 

yu?madahsautuhamtunibhahaja (3)paasoli syatpaimtanuiio] ? )mha * i hiihsy adbhimi ] 
japsasorupae ayammenivetumhatumhetuhasyatta catumbhaskacita I122|| 

11 The mha marked with a query is not clear in the MS. It may be stha (or hu). 

Metre, Sragvini, — 

yusmadah sau iuhaiii, tumbhaim Mk. 41, 42, 

syat paU tami liau, [tu]mhakim syad bhisi | Mk. 44 ( ta't ), 45 {lumbhakim). 
lias-na.sav [atra] rupa-trayarii menire 

tumha, tumhe, tuha, sj-ac ca tumbha [? lujjhd] kvacit || 22 || Mk. 46. 

As regards the emendation ot lumbhaka to tumbl.aim, see No. 2 on p. 14. The 
emendation of the corrupt jopsosd to is, I think certain. Mk. gives for 

the abl. and gen, sg. tuha, tujjha, tumbha, tubbha. 

The nominative singular of yu>mad- is lukaiii, and the nominative and accusative 
plural is twmbhdim. The instrumental and accusative and locative singular all take 
the form pdim. The instrumental plural is lumhahim. There are considered to be three 
forms of the ablative and genitive singular, viz., tumha, tumhe, tuha, and in addition to 
these we sometimes find tumbha [? tujjha]. 

All my MSS. of Mk. in the above forms substitute mbh for mh throughout, which 
the printed edition corrects regularly to mh. It may be noted that Mk. was an inhabi- 
taut of Orissa, and that in that country, at the present day, mh is regularly pronounced 
as mbh. What is written is always mh, even when mbh is etymologically required. 
In the MSS. of his grammar, the reverse is the case, and what is uTitten is mbh 
Fol. 44a. 

(4)savaktaihhapu asmadojasKasisyadasmairh{amiii6tasya.syrumiahama(?)mhahibhisimatam 

amhehiamhecaaih [ 

nirddi(5)sjaifa Bahumaiajhasajajhujasiiiasyapyamhaiiasyamica,syadv»aobhyasiamhavasipu 

matam amhasuvaamhasu jj 23 jj 
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Metre, Sardulavikridita, w 

sav uktaih hamu asmado, jasi sasi syat amhatili, tami nau Mk. 48, 49. 

tasya sj'an mat, amhdhim bhisi matam, amhihi, amM, trayam | Mk. 51, 62. 

nirdisfaiii imha, majjha, majjhu, nasi-uasy, apy amha iiasy, ami ca Mk. 53. 

syad va no, bhyasi amka va [? amhaham], supi matam amhdsu va amhasu || 23 |1 

[Mk. 54,55. 

The nominative singular of asmad- is said to be hamu, and the nominative and 
accusative plural is arnhaim. Its instrumental, accusative, and locative singular is maim. 
Three forms are recorded for the instrumental plural, viz., amhahirn, amhehi [? am^ehi] 
and amhe. The ablative and genitive singular are described as maAa, majjha, or majjhu, 
in the genitive singular [in addition to these three] we also have amha. In the genitive 
plural we optionally have no. In the ablative plural we optionally have amha [? amhaham'], 
and in the locative plural we hav'e amhdsu or amhasu. 

As explained above, ML substitutes mbh for mh throughout. Mk, 52 gives 
ambha'im, ambhahim, ambhe, arnbhdham, and ambhehiiii for the instrumental plural. 
Mk. 53 gives majjha, tnahum, and maha for the ablative and genitive singular. He 
gives neither no nor am(b)ha. 

Fol. 44a. 

(6)ihakamacaih lugaitivisesahprabhrti §atyayasandhisupadi(ityah | 

tadudahavaaadinilaksyadrstyakatici{7) tt sariiprati padayami’® tavat || 24 || 

Or pradayami, the r o/pra° is very faint and does not appear on the photograph. 

Metre, Aupacchandasika, ^ I 


iha kam[am] acam [tn] lug-vi^esab Mk. 66, 

prakrti-pratyaya-sandhisflpadistah ( 

tad-udaharanadi lakhya-drB{ya 
katicit samprati padayami tavat Ij 24 1| 

In this dialect there are at will peculiar elisions of vowels in the union of bases 
with suflSxes. As examples of this, I now proceed to give a few specimens. 

Fol. 44a. 

lopascediha rukakhuutatharukekhayaduogamah syadvoijjaihojjaikakhusu(?)a*® (Fol. 446) 
vodeivavahodevavaho | 

valaoivvavonurvanadatathavanauityadikeruperupavipraryyayah pranavacamuktaviseha 
Bavu (2)dhaih || 25 II 

The akfara a marked with a query is doubtful. 

Metre, Sardulavikridita, 

lopas ced iha rukkhu [rukkha]u tatha rukkhd, yadaj-agamah Mk. 56. 

syad hoijjai hojjai kkhu suard deiwaho dewaho, | 

bdldo (?)itaram nu bdlaii, tatha bdldu ityadike 

rape rupaviparyayah punar, acam ukta visesa budhaili |1 25 1| 

If there is elision [of the final vowel of the base], we have rukkhu or rukkhd for 
rukkhad \vt kiakah]. When we have the addition of a vowel we have [sentences such as 
hdijja'i (for hojjai) kkhu suard deivvahd (for dewalid) {bhavet khalu sukard daivdt]. Or 
there may be interchange of forms, as in bdlaii or bdldu, etc, for bdldd [bdldh, see verse 1 1], 
Such are the peculiarities of vowels as described by the learned. 
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[ The following, therefore are the declensional forms for nouns in Apabhramsa 
according to Eama-sarman. After each form, I give the number of the verse 
in which it occurs. First of all I give the terminations which he says are 
applicable to all nouns. 

Sing. Plur. 

Norn. dll (7), hu (10), ho (18) 

Ace. 


Instr, e (12), him (12) 


Abl. 

he, (12), ho (12), 

ham (13), hum (13) 

Gen. 

he (13), ho (13), Auwi (13), Aum 

(13), to (14) 

Loc. 

him (12), 

him (12) 

Voc. 

he (17), 

... 

The bare 

base may optionally be used for 

the Accusative Singular and all 

subsequent cases (8). 


The above 
paradigms. 

tenninations w’ill not necessarily be repeated in the subsequent 

Bases in a 

Nom. Masc. 

naro (9), narad (9), rukkhd (25), 

naalahe (10), gandhavvaho (18), 


samrakkhid (16) ; 
rukkhu (16, 25), kllantu (9), 

rukkha (18) 


judnu (10) ; rukkhaii (25) ; kanka (9), 
macca(l&) ; (rukkhadd) (6), 

(rukkhddd) (8): {rukkhadu) (7) ; 
rukkhahu (10) 

Xout. 

(vanu) (8), hiadd (6), (hicdu) (7), 

vanoCim (ll),mndim (11), 


vamdam (8), vanddam (8) 

vanaho (18) 

Acc. Masc. 

{rukkhu) (8), kanha (9) 

... 

Neut. 

(vanu) (8), {vma) (8) 

vana'im (11), vaiidim (11) 

Instr. 

puriee (15), vanae (12) 

purise (15), {vanahim) (12) 

Abl. 

purise (15) ; ghamhe (12) ; 

(gharaho) (12), devvaho (25) 

kdnanaham (13), {kdnanahum) (13) 

Gen. 

jdraha (7); {kdnanahe) (13), 
kdnanaho (13); vanaham (13), 
{vanahum) (13); rukkhasu (14), 
rukkhahaasu (14); pw rise (15) 

vanaham (14) 

Loc; 

purise (15), (vanahim) (12) 

{vanahim) (12) 

Voc. 

vamhe (17) 

Feminine bases in d. 


Nom. 

sid (6) ; bdhlu (10) ; 

mdldu (11), bdldu (25), {mdldo) (11), 


goladl (6); bdladu (7) 

bdJdd (25), {bdldho (18), bdlaii (25), 
{bdldke) (10) 

Aco. 

{bdla) (8) 

mdldu (11), {mdldo) (11) 

Instr. 

(bdlde) (12) 

bdldh im (12) 

Loc, 

bdldhim (12) 

bdldhim (12) 
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Nom. 

Feminine bases in i. 
gdn (9) ; roMu (10), kllantu (9) ; 

naiM (11), (naid) (11), 


goladl (6) ; kdminldu (7) 

nalhd (18) 

Ace. 

(nal) (8) 

naiu (11), (iialo) (11) 

Instr. 

panalie (12) 

• ■ • 

Abl. 

(natlie) (12), (na'iho) (12) 

nalhath (13), (naihum) (13) 

Gen. 

(nate)(14), naiTie (13, 14), (naihu){l^) {naiham) (14) 

Loc. 

naie (17) 

(ndihim) (12), (ndihim) (17) 

Nom. 

Feminine bases in u. 

vahuu (11), (vdhuo) (11), 

Ace. 


(vahuho) (18) 
vahuu (11), (vdhuo) (11) 

Instr. 

mhue (12) 

vahuhiik (12) 

Abl. 

(vahuhe) (12), (vahuho) (12) 

(vahiihaik) (13), vahuhum (13) 

Gen. 

(vahiie) (14), (vahuhe) (13, 14), 

vahuham (14), vahumhum (14) 

Loc. 

(vahiiham) (13), vahuhum (13), 

(vahuhu) (14) 

vdhm (17), vahuhitk (12) 

vdhuhim (12), Vahuhim (17) 

Voc. 

vahuhe (17) 

Nom. 

Bases in i,u, masc. 

(8), a^gl (8) 


Instr. 

asilna (16), pardsuina (16) 

asiehim (16), isuehim (16) 

Gen. 

« »• 

-no (15), -nha(15) 

Nom. 

asmad-(2Z). 

hamu 

amha’im 

Ace. 

maim, mai!i(9), mo (31) 

amhaim 

Instr. 

maim 

amhahim, amhihi(h»),amhi 

Abl. 

maha, majjha, majjhu 

amha(i amhaham) 

Gen. 

maha, majjha, majjhu, amha 

no 

Loc. 

maim 

amhasu^ amhdsu 

Nom. 

yufmad-(22). 

tuham 

tumbhdim, tumhe (27) 

Ace. 

pdim, to (31) 

tumbhdim 

Instr. 

pdim 

tumhahim 

Abl, \ 

tumha, tumhe, tuha. 


Gen. \ 

tumbha (? tujjha) 


Loc. 

pdim 

... 

Nom. 

kirn, yad, lad. 

ko (19), je (21), <e (? 5c) (21), so (26) ke (19) 

Acc. 

kam (19), jadriim (\^),tadrum (19) 

ke. (19) 

Instr. 


tehim (12) 

Gen. 

kdsu (\Q),kassu (19), kasu(lW), 

tdnna (? tenni) ( 31 ) 

Loc. 

tdsu (27), jadru (20), tadru (20) 
kdihi {l^),jadru(2i)),tadm(20),tehim (12) )l-esi/(19) 


The above are masculine, but most of them may also be used for the feminine 
and neuter (19). 

For idatn, the ncm.*-acc, sing. m. and n. is imu (20). 
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For ados, the same cases are amu, which is also used for the declensional 
base (20). By 31, ehiiii=amibhih (1 ebhih). 

For etad, the nominative and accusative singular are e, ehu, eho, eha, or ehe, 
ehe being also used for the locative singular (21). Cf. rsit (9), nom. sg. m. The 
declensional base is eha (20). 

It will be observed that the above schemes of declension differ widely from 
those given by Hemacandra, and reproduced by Pischel in his grammar. But it 
must not be therefore assumed that the differences are due to blunders of the 
copyist. They are borne out in a remarkable manner by Markandeya, and, as a 
whole, may be taken as indicating the doctrine of the eastern school in regard 
to Apabhraihsa. 

It will also be observed that in the declension of nouns substantive, no form is 
laid down for the accusative singular. It is evidently assumed that this case is the 
same in form as the nominative singular. Compare Hemacandra, iv, 341, 344. In 
verse 9, our author tells us that the ace. sing, may optionally drop its termination, 
but he does not give any alternative form except for o-bases (8).] 

Fol. 44b. 

dhatutobhavatinatmanepadam tipamasostudihamaukramanmitau | 
sohasedihasahathnaamhaim tadvidhiprakrti(3)ke§utipsapaucya** || 26 || 

The ahsara cya at the end of the second line is superfluous. Throughout this verse ha 
may also be read as hu. 

Metre, Rathoddhata, 

dhatu-t5 bhavati natmanepadam Mk. 57. 

tip-masoa tu di-humau kraman matau 1 Mk. 58. 

so hasedi hasahum na amha'iiit 

tad-vidhi-prakrtikau tu (?)mip-sipau J 26 || Not in Mk. 

The atmanepada voice of verbs is not used. The terminations of the third person 
singular and of the first person plural are di and hwh, respectively, as in so hasedi, 
hasahum na amhdUh [sa hasati, hasdmo na vayam\. The first and second persons singular 
are the same as the original [Sanskrit]. 

The syllable di for the 3rd singular is quite clear in the MS. It is, further, 
authorized by the rule in verse 2. The last line is difficult, but I think that I have 
given the meaning intended. I take tad-vidhi as practically equivalent to tat-sama. 
The change from prat, fil'erw to prafc.'fifcaufM is easy in the Bengali character. I have 
altered tip to mip', because the latter is nowhere else provided for in this or the 
following verse. It is worth noting that, in the corresponding passage, Mk. gives 
the form for the first person plural only, and does not touch upon the other 
persons. 

Fol. 44b. 

pikacaepenniju (? )du ' ®mathikanhemchacha(?)nnu^ 9detaaa( ? )a® ®hidesu 
hirvvasipo(?)he2thidhanaimtasu(4)(?)hu22sthasyatumhetuna(?)ktu23ppaasu || 27 il 

1 * The ahara du may also be read as dva or ha. 

^9 The aksara rmu may also be read as ndu. 

*9 The aksara a is doubtful. It is not clear. Perhaps the scribe meant dma, da or gha. 
The aksara he is clear, but perhaps de is meant. 

9* Tlve ak':ara hu may also be read as initial r, and is, indeed, more like that letter. 

The aksara ktu is pretty clear, bid, with a little forcing can also be read as hu, udiich 
is probably intended. 
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Metre, Upajati, as before, 
tip catra, pelUjudu halthi kanha 

jlier him nu, del'd a adhi desu j 

hir va sipo, dehi dhandt tdsu ; 

bus thasya, tumhl mtulahu ppaasu || 27 

The emendations in the first line are very doubtful. 


Not in. Mk. 

Not in Mk. 

Not in Mk. 

I Not in Mk. 

They are made on the 


assumption that the Prakrit = pdtayati yutam hastinam Ktynah. The metre shows 
that pMi is certainly wrong, and, in the Bengali character, the change to pelle is very 
easy. The second line is pure conjecture. We shoidd expect something to the effect 
that the termination of the third person plural (jU) is him, I assume that the last 
syllable of the preceding line was originally nha, and the first sjdlable of this 
line was jhe. The scribe, in copjdng, made a conflux of the two into nhe. He 
mis-read him as cha, and then, to eke out the metre, repeated the cha. In 
this way kctnhajhefhimnu became kunheikchctchannu. In bad Bengali writing 
him might easily be mistaken for cha (1% for W ). The Prakrit of the 
fourth line is doubtful. I can think of no better emendation of tunahu than tulahu 
( = iolayatha). Ppddsw may be praydsam or pravdsam or prakdiam. 

The third person singular also has [the termination e ], as in pdle judu hatthi 
Kanha [pdtayati yutam hastinam Krsnah], The termination of the third person plural 
is hiih, as in devd a adhi desu [ dei'ds ca dydnti deiam ]. The termination of the second 
person singular is also optionally hi, as in dehi dhandt tdsu [daddsi dhtindni tasyai]. 
The termination of the second person plural is hu, as in ttmhl tulahu ppadsu [yuyam 
tatayatha praydsam (or prakdiam, or pravdsam) ]. 

If my above emendations of these two verses are correct, we have the following 
as our author’s account of Apabhraihsa conjugation : — 

Singular. Plural. 

1. hasdmi (26, d) hasahum (26, b) 

2. hasasi, hasahi (26, d;27, c) hasahu (27, d) 

3. hasadi (hasedi), hose (26, b; 27, a) hasahim {21,h) 


Fol. 44b. 

nutiihhsacavaladahasihiiedvahasisaikaiihatapuppita | 

kvacidapiho(5)ssaityadirupam lutimasikapunavatrakiilaJisyata || 28 jj 

The aharas tapuppita at the end of the first line, emdently do not belong to this 
verse. They have been taken from somewhere else, by a blunder of the copyist. 

Metre, Taraarasa, — 

luti ihi isa ca, balaii [e^w] Mk. 59, 60 

hasihii, ehu hasisdi Kanha ; 1 

kvacid api hossa'i ityapi rflpam ; Not in Mk. 

luti ma.si kd punar atra kmah syat 1128 11 Mk. 61. 

The suffix of the future is ihi or wo, as in bdlaii ehu hasihii, ehu ha^ai Kanha 
[bdlaka e.'O hasipjati, e-a hasisyati Kriiiah], Sometimes we also have such a form as 
hossai [bhavipjati], and, for the root kr-, in the first person plural, the base of the future 
is kd [?kdm], [so that we get Ikarnahum]. 

It will be observed that here the future is called lut, i. e., the periphrastic future 
not ht, the simple future. So also Mk. Mk, makes kdm-, not ka-, the base of the 
1st pi, fut. of J:r, and, give.s, a.s an example, kdmdhum. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE HI, STORY OE THE XjZ.LH SHAHl KIXGS OF AHAIADNAGAR. 

By LIEUT.-COLONEH T, W. HAIG, C.S.I., C.M.G., C.B.E. 

( Continued from Vol. L, p. 328. ) 

After the dismissal of Qazi Beg, the wise, prudent, and brave Asad Kian was appointed 
vain and 

At this time the vile wretch Sahib Wian, some account of whom has already been given, 
vas jjiompted by his base nature and disiwsition to vex tlic people, and to shed iimocent 
blood and outrage the honour of the poor. To such an extent did he slay and plunder the 
king's .subjects, that the tyranny’ and injustice of Shaddad the son of ‘Ad a23pcared like the 
justice of Xaushirvan beside the enormities which he committed. As the king had retired 
ahogethcr from the busines.s of the state and had left all power in the hands of this wretch, 
a gang of low-born and low-bred ruffians, the fellows and companions of that scoundrel, 
gathered round him and incited him to further acts of tyrarmy and injustice, so that the great- 
est sages of the time were unable to find a remedy for the state of affairs brought about by 
his atrocities, or the tyranny of him and his associates, mrder which the people and the army 
alike were groaning. 

When the tyranny and injustice of ub Wian towards all men, but especially towards, 
the foreigners, who believed that they were siiecially chosen as the subjects of his oppression, 
passed human endurance and the slaying and plundering of foreigners both in the city and 
in the country became a common occurrence, and when at last Mir Alahdi, a Safavi Sayyid, 
became a martyr by Sahib Khan's orders, 2'*’ ‘Adil Wian, Banu Wian, and other officers and 
went in a body and unanimously comirlaincd of the favourite's tyranny. But 
Sajiib Kiiun was now the only person who had access to the king and he represented that the 
foreigners were traitors to their salt, and were rising in rebellion. The cries and shouts of 
those who sought but justice lent colour to Sa'.ib Khan's story^” and the king, without any 
inciuiry into the truth of the matter, i.ssued an order for the slaughter of these oppressed 
peojjlc, and fiahib Khan and his satellites, who were irrej)arcd for the success of their 
designs, attacked the foreigners. The Dakani mob favoured the oppressors and the signal 
for the slaughter and plunder of the foreigners went forth on all sides and the mob rose 
to irlundcr and slay, so that the blood of the foreigners ran in rivers through the city and 
their dead lay piled in heaps, the mob slaying every foreigner whom they met. ‘Adil {ffian 
and Banu Khan, with some of the bravest of the foreig-n troojrs, fled to Bijapur, leaving the 
weaker fcireigncrs. mendicants and traders, in the hands of the mob. 

213 f :nshta say.., { 11 . -70), that A-ail K i-'m had nothing but the name of faE't and pii/u'd, and that 
all [jov.’or in the staic was wielded by I'al ibat Ki an. 

21i; Firlshta .says (n, 271) that l^ubih Kiiiin attempied to al.duet Jlir Jlalidi's daughter and, on 
meeting with rc=;t'tanc-e. attaeked his liuiiso tilth two or three thou- md men. Mir Malidi's sons, who 
were in thf .service of tia'iub Kh.'in. gtndi d the a.s-f.i'ar.ts t o the b,;-, k of the house, where ?ahib Jihan'a 
elephant.s de&troj'ed the tvall. 'idhib Kilim's men tiien entered the l,ouae and slew the Sayyid. 

Ill According to Firi.=hta it was irmnediatcly after the ilefeat of ^filiib Khan by Husain Khiin 
Taishizi that ho raised the Dakaiiis and Africans aganist the foreigi.ei-s. Kihib jTan, covered with dust, 
appeared before the king and falsely afeii.sed the lore'giiers of liav.ng risen in rebellion with the object 
of deposing him and raising to the throne bis scat. Husain. 1 he king appeared at the liead of the Dakani 
troop.s and the foreigners, seeing that he had taken the lield against them, retired to the kingdoms of 
Hijkpur and Golconda. Those who remained m the city were slaughtered, and Qa/i Beg and Sayyid 
Murtaza, who had not taken part in the strife, inforrned Salfibat Khun that he must somehow contrive to 
bring the facts of the case to the king’s knowledge, ^alahat Khan sueiyeded in presenting a petition to the 
kinu without ?aliib Khfin’s knowledge and recei’ -d orders to prevent ^ahib Hian from re-entering the city. 
Salnb Khan prepared to attack f?alabat Kh'tn who, not having a fore© sufficient to oppose him, withdrew 
to JIanikdaund, twenty-eight miles east of the city. 
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By this atrocious outrage the whole of the foreigners in Ahmadnagar were dispersed. 
Most of them took refuge with ‘Ah ‘Adil Shah; some joined Sayyid Murtaza, the amir-ul- 
Umrd of Berar, while a few, who could neither fight nor flee, hid in lanes and bj-ways. 

After the event the king took up his residence in Sahib Hian’s house and stayed there 
for a long while. As nobodj’ was allowed access to him, men began to doubt whether he was 
still alive and to give utterance to vain imaginings, but Sahib Hban who greatly feared the 
remnant of the foreigners, which had taken refuge with Sayyid Murtaza in Berar, and v^ho 
found that the king’s fondness for himself was greater than ever, endeavoured to obtain an 
order for a general massacre of them, in order that they might be entirely rooted out and 
that he might be relieved from anxiety regarding them. He told the king that blood lay 
between him and the foreigners and that they were planning vengeance against him, where- 
fore he went in great fear. He implored the king to order a general massacre of them in 
order tliat his heart might be set at rest, but the king revolted from an action so base, and 
endeavoured in other ways to set at rest Saliib Wian’s fears and to soothe him; but in spite 
of all these endeavours. Sahib lean’s burning hatred of the foreigners would not be quenched, 
and one night in his rage he let himself down from the wall of his house and fled with a small 
number of his followers towards Bijapur. As soon as the flight of this wicked nTctch was made 
knowm to the king, who could not endure the absence of his beloved, he started in pursuit 
of him, by forced marches, came up with him near Parenda, and delighted him by promising 
to carry out his will, and, having thus rendered himself obedient to his desires, sojourned 
with him w'here he had found him.^^^ 

But Sahib Hian was not to be put off by fair w’ords, and was ever insistent on the ful- 
filment! of his object, which was the slaughter of Sayjid Murtaza and all the foreigners. The 
king, in order once more to set this wretch ’s mind at rest, decreed that the army should 
march from Parenda to Bidar and should capture that fortress, in order that Sahib Wian 
might be appointed to the government of Bidar with the title of Barid-ul-Mulk, anck-that 
as soon as Saj-jid Murtaza joined the royal army in its expedition against Bidar ho might 
be overthrown. The foolish Sahib Hian was pacified by this means and the royal army 
marched from Parenda towards Bidar. When the army reached the Makuna tank and 
encamped there. Sahib ffian exerted hijiiself to the utmost to open the siege, and the royal 
army prepared to invest the fortress.**® 

When ‘All ‘Adil Shah heard of the expedition of the army of Ahmadnagar against Bidar 
he sent the Rizavi Saj^yid, Mir Muhammad Riza, as an envoy to Murtaza Nizam Shah in 
order that he might ascertain whether the latter had any grievance against ‘Ali ‘Adil Sh3;h 
and might strive to remove it and to promote peace and goodwill between the two king- 
doms. The Sayjid reached the royal camp on the banks of the Bidar tank, had an audience 
of the king, and acquitted himself of his mission. As long as ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah lived, Mir 
Muhammad Riza remained at the court of Ahmadnagar as the Bijapur ambassador. 

■ , _ 

218 According to Firishta, ?ahib Bian wag disgraced by ^alabat Khun and fled to Bidar with two 

or three thousand horse and many elephants. There is no mention of his having gone to Parenda 

F. ii, 276, 277. 

21 D On the arrival of ?ahib Rian and Murtai.a Nimm Shah before Bidar, ‘Ali Barid Shah, hero 
unceremonionsly called Malik Barid, shut himself up in the fortress and appealed to ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah I 
for help. ‘Ah ‘.\dil Shah sent him 1,000 horse on condition that he gave up to him two handsome 

eunuchs whom he possessed. The condition was fulfilled and one of the eunuchs slew ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah 

F. li, 88, 277, 3iS. 
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When Malik Barid saw the determination with which the royal army pressed on prepa- 
rations for the siege, he secretly sent a messenger to Murtaza Nizam Shah to make professions 
of humble submission and service, and the king’s already existing disinclination to the siege 
of Bidar was thus confirmed. The king then visited Sahib Hian’s tents in order to appease 
him and compensate him for the disapppointment w'hich the abandonment of the siege would 
cause, but Sahib Hian, who had heard of the king’s approach, escaped from the back of his 
pavilion and would not appear before the king. The next day the king summoned Asad 
Khan and gave to him, for delivery to Sahib Wian, a jewelled belt, each jewel in which was 
worth the tribute of Bidar, with a message to the effect that if Sahib Idian coveted anything 
from Malik Barid he might take this belt in lieu of what he coveted. 

Sahib Ehan accepted the belt and became outwardly reconciled to marching from Bidar. 
On the following day the army marched from Bidar tow'ards Udgir, and Sahib Hian, on the 
pretext that he had now entered his Jdyir, left the royal camp with his lavdlddrs and with the 
troops which his friends had placed at his disposal, and marched through the country lay- 
ing waste and devastating both cities and districts by his tyranny and oppression where- 
ever he went. Royal commands were issued for his recall, but he paid no heed to them and 
pursued his obstinate and contumacious course. He even aspired to royal power, 
hankered after the royal umbrella and dftabgir, and began to issue to the chiefs of the army 
farmans such as those issued by kings and to endeavour to attract the officers to his cause by 
means of deceitful promises, until at last by the agency of Jamshid Khan, Wiudavand Wian 
and Bahri Khiin he met his death in the village of Ranjaiii-'-O as will soon be related. 

The king halted one day in Udgir and on the following day marched thence towards 
Kanclhar. When the royal army entered the districts of Kandhar, spies and informers re- 
ported to the king that owing to his retirement and to the domination and the supremacy 
of Sahib Khun, the army and the cultivators, nay all the inhabitants, both of the city and of 
the country, were firmly persuaded that he was dead and that the throne was vacant, and 
that a great body of them had therefore gone to the fort of Lohogarh where the kotwal 
Jujar Khan had given his daughter in marriage to the pious i^rince Burhan, had released that 
prince from confinement and had left him free to depart with a strong force, consisting 
largely of Foreigners who went in fear of Sahib Wian, and that as Ahmadnagar was 
depleted of troops, it was possible that it might fall into the possession of Burhan.221 

When the king heard this news he was much perplexed and perturbed, fearing lest fate 
should now play him a scurvy trick, and he therefore sent Asad Khan to quell the prince’s 
rebellion. Asad Klian with his troop left the royal camp and marched with all speed to 


have supplied it from Firishta (ii. 


220 The name cf this place is left blank in the India Office MS. 

278), Kanjani is situated in 19' 39' N. and 7li' 11' E. 

221 Burhan-ud-din, brother of Murtasa Ni7am Shah I. He ascended the throne of Ahmadnagar 
on May 7, as Burhan Nizam Shah II, and it was after him that this work was named. Ho was 
detained by his brother as a state prisoner in the fortress of Lohegarh, where he had a jw/ir assigned to him 
and lived 111 ease and comfort. When Murt.i/a went in pursuit of SCihib Hian to Bidar, many "of the awiir.s 
wrote to Burhan informing him that his brother was mad and unfit to reign and inviting him to seize the 
throne. Burhan persuaded the commandant of Lohogarh to release him and hastened to Junnar, where 
he raised a force of five or six thousand horse. He then assumed the royal title and advanced on Ahmad- 
nagar. Murtaza, on receiving the news, hastened back from Bidar and reached Ahmadnagar a day before 

Burhan. On his return he mounted an elephant, and with a view to silencing persistent rumours of his 
death, rode through the city. Stopping at a druggist's shop he asked the druggist whether he had any 
medieme for madness. The druggist said that he had, and the king said that he did not know whether it 
was he, who had retained the crown and royal title while living the life of a recluse, or his brother who 
was attackmg him without a cause, that was mad. The druggist replied that the king miglit set his 'mind 
at rest. He was not iMd, for the afiairs of the kingdom had been very well managed The madman 
was Burhan, who had left a life of ease and comfort to attack a kind and generous brother. The king 
wa.s much pleased, and gave the druggist a purse of a hundred Was, — F. ii. 298, 299, ° 
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Ahmadimgar. The king then, without paj’ing further heed to the affair of Sahib Khan, 
marched from Kandhar towards the capital, and when he reached the bank of the Godavari 
he decided that it would be better to turn thence into Berar and to summon the awfrs of that 
provincearoundhiminorderthatthey might march against Burh fin with him. When some 
of the officers of the state and courtiers who were in attendance understood the king’s desigm 
from what he said, they were unanimous in dissuading him from it and pointed out that to turn 
aside toward.s Berar would be far from wise and could but lead others to despise him (as one 
who shunned the fray). The king hearkened to their advice and marched on Ahmadnagar. 

Asad Khan, who had started for Ahmadnagar before the king and had marched with the 
greatest speed, found, when he reached the city, a number of Foreigners, who for fear of Sahib 
Kb in, uere hiding in holes and corners. He armed and drilled them and encouraged them 
with hopes of the royal favour and he now uTote to the king saying that Burhan, with an 
array eager for the fray, had left the town of Junnar and was now marching on the capital, 
and he urged the king to advance rapidly on Ahmadnagar in order to save the state. 

When the royal array entered Ahmadnagar district, the king, witli a view to pleasing 
and Satisfying his subjects, who until now had heard nothing of him but his name, mounted 
an elephant and rode about through the city and the bazars, and all the Foreigners who had 
been lurking in holes and comers came forward, and once more entered the royal service. 

The next day, at sunrise, scouts reported that prince Burhan, with nearly 3,000 hoise 
and five or six thousand infantry had advanced to the village of Kanur, two Quu distant from 
Ahmadnagar, and was encamped there before the garden of the old water course. The king 
a[i])ointcd i\sad Wian to the command of the advanced guard and placed all the Foreigners 
under him, and then himself came forth from the city. Asad Khin marched to meet Burhan's 
a nil} and a battle ensued, in the course of which some were slain a nd others wounded on both 
sides. It was now reported to the prince that the king was marching against him in penson. 
The prince had hitherto had no intimation that the king was livins and liad marched on 
Ahmadnagar in the belief that he was the rightful successor to a vacant tliri/ne, but now that 
he was aware that the king was li vmg ho paid him the re.spect due to him and rode off the field. 
Jujar 1^111 and some others hi iv killed in the fistht and Bahadur Khan luit an eye by an 
anow. A .soldier severed Jujar !\lian s head from his body and look it to the king. 

The king then commanded that A.sad Khan should hasten in jiursuit of the prince, but 
sliuuld be careful that nobody was .slain. TJic prince made for the fort of Ahmadnagar. 
Tills affair took place on liabi-us-sani 11, and it is a strange coincidence that the words 
A'eo give the date of the year, which was IISS (May 27, a.d. 1580). 

Asad l^an in obedience to the royal orders rode a short d i..'tance in pursuit of the 
pdnee but could find no trace of him--*. As those matters will be fully dealt within the 
account of the reign of Burhan NizamShah, this brief record of them will suffice here. 

Tue queeling of the kebellion of 8iihb Khin. 

When the royal army returned from Kandhar to the capital, the wrctch Saliib Khan 
did not join it,--' but occupied himself in oppressing the people and devastating both 
own and country in his jagir, and although farmdns for his recall were issued repeatedly 
he blinded by perversity and foredoomed, declined to obey them. Asad Wian and many 
other courtiers and officers who had suffered from the overbearing ami tyrannical conduct 
icpresented to the king that this low-born .scoundrel had transgressed 

thmVhi impression that the king ivas dead, andir^aa in this belhTf 

aliv- Savvid seems to have been well aware that his brother was 

however, deserite his patron as a rebel. 

223 The ehronogmm gives the date 987. which is a year short. 

guise of a ctorrisi^-V. 0^299'''^’'°^ to Ui3.,p-a.y_,at rotur,,eJ to Ahraadnairar two years later in the 

According to Finshta (;i. 277) he went to Paithan. 
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all bounds, and in the extremity of his folly, ignorance, pride, and arrogance aimed at royal 
power, and had gone forth into the land oppressing the people and raising strife everywhere until 
the people, the army, the amirs and the officers of state could endure his tjTannyno longer and 
had left their land and hereditary homes in a body, while tumults arose everywhere 
and on all sides. They said that unles.s the king took the field in irerson against this rebel he might 
soon become so strong that it would not be possible to overthrow him. They so plied the 
king with arguments of this nature that orders were at length issued to the effect that Sayyid 
Muitar.a and the amtrs of Berar sliould march against Sahib Wian, and either bring him to 
Ahmadnagar or drive him forth of the kingdom, and thus fice the people from his tyranny. 

Sayyid ilurtaza, who had for years been anxious for permission to act thus, seized his 
opxDortunity and sent Jamshid Khan, Hiudavand Khan, and Bahri Iffian with other officers and a 
bodj’ of troops as an advanced guard to act agaiuA Sahib Khan, while he followed them. These 
a/Wi>s, marching with the rapidity of the wind, came up with Saffib Khanat the village of Ranjani. 

Sfd.iib Khan was quite ready to fight and began to prepare for battle, but the amirs sent 
a message to him to say that they had come not to fight, but to pay their respects to him. 
The fool believed them and hastened forth to meet his death. When the amirs met that 
prince of evil-doers they at once slew him and quenched the fire of strife and tyranny with the 
water of the sword, freeing the people of the country and of the tovms from his oppression.--® 

When the news of Sal.iib Khan's death was brought to the king he was much grieved 
and vexed, and conceived a hatred for all the amtrs and officers of state. He withdrew 
entirely from all public business and formed the intention of abdicating and of retiring 
entirely from the world. He frequcntl}' told his more intimate courtiers that he devoutly 
and sincerely wished to repair what was past and to atone for his past errors, to which end 
he proposed to retire altogether from the world and to devote the rest of liis life to an attempt 
to secure eternal happiness. He .said that ho had a de.sire to travel and to make pilgrimage 
to Makkah, Madinah, and to other holy places, to spend the rest of his life in acquiring 
merit for the world to come, and after life's worldly disputes to attend to his own welfare. 
He said that he knew that the affairs of the state could not go on without a just ruler, that 
in this matter reference should be made to the Sayyids, nho were the true rulers of men, 
and that they should select one of them, who should seem to be most fitted for the office, 
to manage the affair.s of the state in order that he himself might abdicate. The courtiers 
would not assent to the king’.s proposal, and said that they were unable to find ambody 
who would be equal to this great task. But the king had become weary of his crown and, 
with a few of his eonfidant.s, pa'^-sed over secretly, in the guise of a darctsli, into Humayunpur. 
When the amirs, the officers of -state, and the olticcrs of the army became aware of the king’s 

22t) According to Firishta. Saiiib Khuii sent to Baliri Khan, the Qizilbash in Ranjani, demanding 
his daughter in marriage anti Babri Kt_,'in n niied tliat it was not titling that a fowl-seller should mate with 
the sisters and daughters oi aiaiis. Sa.'ib Kh.'m marched on Ranjani, and Bahri tJian. who had not 
sufficient force to oppose him, fled to .Jalua. wlicre lie joined Jam-hid Khan Shirazi. Meanwhile Sayyid 
Wurtaid Sabzavari, in oljtdience to tlio r.r, a! command, scut Khudavand Khan and other amirs to Sahib 
Khan to advise him to rctimi at once to AbmatUiagar, lait secretly instiucted lAudavand lihan to kill 
Sahib Khan if he could. The mission was joined at Jalna bj- Jamshid Khan and Bahri Khan and then went 
on to S-Vuib Hian's earnp, wheie they sarcasucaliy bogged that ihey might be admitted to the honour of 
an interview. Sahib IJiaii. who was tli’inkuig wiii'' and apparently intended to receive them with scant 
respect, Sailed to perceive the sarcas.ai and gave orders for their admission. On perceiving that they were 
armed, he rose to receive them with proper ceremony. Khud.ivaiid Khan, while embracing him, cried 
out that Sahib Khan was trying to crush him, and suddenly putting forth his strength crushed Sahib Hian’s 
ribs, threw him to the ground, and tini-hed him with his dagger. Sal.iili Hian’s force then dispersed. 
Saj-yid ilurtaza reported to the king that he had obeyed his commands with regard to Sahib Khan, but 
that when his messengers had reached his camp Sahib lAari had foolishly attacked them, and had lost his 
life in consequence. T.he king was much grieved by his favourito's death, but the satisfaction was so 
general that ho could not venture to take any steps m the matter. — F ii, 278- 
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design, they hastened after him and had an audience of him nearHumayunpur. Here they, 
with the Sayyids and learned men, saluted him and implored him to resume the reins of 
government, saying that God had created him to rule the kingdom, that the regulation of 
the affairs of all its inhabitants depended on him, that to forego so great a task was repre- 
hensible in the eyes both of God and of the people, and that as the happiness of the world 
depended on the due exercise of authoritj^ no greater act of worship that this could be con- 
ceived. The king replied that he v/as sick of worldly affairs, that he was firmly resolved to 
make a pilgrimage to the tomb of ‘Ali, and that they might elect whom they would to the 
throne, and leave him in peace. The Sayyids, the learned men, the mnirs and vazirs, chief 
among thorn Sayyid Sluih Haidar, bowed theirheads to the ground and earnestly told the king 
that his design was neither wise nor permi.ssible by the sacred law, as its fulfilment would lead to 
stiife and disturbances and the ruin of the country and its people ; and especially of the Sayyids 
and learned men from F^urasan and Traq who had lived in peace and happiness under the protec- 
tion of the king and who. by his removal of himself from the head of affairs, would be plunged 
into grief, trouble, and annoyance, a state of affairs which could not be but displeasing both to 
God and to His proiiliet. The arguments of the Saj'yids and learned men convinced the king and 
he dc.-iistecl from his purpose of abdicating, and appointed Shah Haidar vaMl and ptshvd, at the 
same time saying that a.s God had entrusted the government of His people to himself, so he in 
like manner handed the care of them and their affairs to Shah Haidar, whom he enjoined so to 
deal with the people thus jilaced under his care that he might earn their gratitude and God’s 
reward, by promulgatingthe divine commands and insisting on the observance of the sacred law. 

When the king had concluded his counsels to Shah Haidar, he returned to the capital and 
pa.ssed his time in easeaudenjoymentinthefortofAhmadnagar, entrusting the whole adminis- 
tration to Shah Haidar, before whom all the amirs and officers of state used to assemble and 
transact the business of the kingdom- 

When Shah Haidar had accjuircd the supremo power in the state, he forgot the king’s 
counsels and decided questions in accordance with his own personal predilections so that 
in a short time not only the great officers of state, but all the army, were loud in their 
complaints of liim. for they feared and abhorred his violent behaviour and his easily excited 
wrath, and iLuiluna V alibi, one of the most witty and versatile men of the time, satirized 
him in the speech of Wiurasan as follows 

■ Tlie king's mind in his cup.s was not so distraught 
As the people were di.ssatisfied nith Asad Khan’s pnslivd.^ 

Although A^ad ffiian had made great endeavours to bring about Shah Haidai's eleva- 
tion to the office of inshvd, Shah Haidar was very suspicious of him, and was ever coinpassing 
his overthrow. At this time he made a pretext that some amirs should be sent to the bor- 
ders of Burhanpur in order that they might guard the kingdom from the inroads of enemies. 
Asad Iffiaii, with a number of other amirs, was appointed and was dispatched to Daulatabad. 

One affair which alienated all, both gentle and simple, from Shah Haidar, was his 
crmduct in the matter of thejapf/'s, which had originally been granted to the late Shah 
I ahir. Some four hundr-ed 'jjarganas had been thus allotted and these were now all held in 
in-um by various amirs in close attendance on the court. Shah Haidar, without any farmdn 
iruin the kmg, transferred the whole to his own name and thus transferred from their 
ho dings many who wore not willing to leave them, even when receiving compensation. This 
matter distrcsseclthe king greatly and although he endeavoured to prevail on the dispossessed 
amirs to accept other juglrs in lieu of those which they had lost, he failed to do so. 

At thus time the king gave orders for the preparation of a great banquet, and the officers 
and servants of the household set to work to prepare it, and on this occasion Shah Haidar 
Ignored the orders which he had received from the king in the matter of prohibiting forbidden 
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things and removed all prohibitions from them. When the king was informed of this 
removal of prohibitions, he wrote to Shah Haidar asking how he, a Sayyid, could thus set 
at nought the commands of the Sacred Law and how he could justify his breach of the royal 
commands. Shah Haidar made many excuses and endeavoured to appease the king, but 
all to no purpose, and one day in the course of the feasting, the king, on the pretext that he 
desired to walk in the garden of the watercourse, parted from all the amifs and vazirs, who 
were enjoying themselves, and made off to Daulatabad. The first person to discover his 
absence, and to follow him and pay his respects, was Salabat I^an. When Shah Haidar and the 
other officers of state and courtiers discovered that the king had left for Daulatabad, they 
followed him w'ith all haste and paid their respects to him, .some, while he was on the war’, 
and some in Daulatabad itself. When the king reached Daulatabad, he summoned Asad 
Hian, who was encamped with his troops in that neighbourhood, and addressed them in 
open darbdr, saying that he was tired C)f the business of the state and of worldly affairs and 
purposed to make a pilgi-image to Makkah. All present implored the king not to abandon 
the ship of state, pointing out that he alone had been chosen by God to guide it and that his 
desertion of it w’ould be displeasing to God and would lead to the ruin of the kingdom and its 
inhabitants. Before all the rest, Styyid Mir Muhammad Muqim Rizavi uttered affecting 
words in the endeavour to turn the king from his purpose, and all the learned men delivered 
/aliids’ in accordance v. 'dh the seiiptures and traditions, and with tears imploied the king not 
to leave them, until at length the king, taking compassion on his subjects, abandoned 
his project. He then called Asad Iffian to him in private and again rcciuested him to under- 
take the office of vaktl and plshm. Asad l^im declared that he was unable alone to under- 
take the duties of so responsible a post, and rccprcr-ted that Salabat lilian might be associated 
with him in the office and might relieve liim of some of its duties. Salabat Iffian was a 
Circassian slave whom Shah Tahmasb, Shah of Persia, had sent as a gift to the late king. 
His wit, readiness and knowledge had advanced him in the roj'al service and he daily advan- 
ced in dignity until at length he ascemlod the scat of the vaUl and I'isla-d, as will be set forth. 
The king tried hard to persuade Asad Ktian to accept office without a colleague, but Asad 
Wian persisted in his refuial to accept it unless Salabat Wian were associated with him. At 
length the king said, ‘ You arc now making Salabat Khan your colleague of your own free will, 
but the day wilt come when you will repent it and will taste the bitterness of collaboration 
with him. ’ And the king’s words came true, for Sahibat jffian mastcreel Asad Khan, and day 
by daj- dtqnived him of some power in public hu-sine.ss until at length he brought about 
his dismissal and threw him into prison, as will be seen. 

Asad Khan then, in accordance rvitli the royal cominaiKl, introduced Salabat Hian to 
the presence and caused him to be invested with the Mr-u-pd of the ufliee of vahM, just as he 
himself was invested, and the two then unelertook ihe duties of their office and settled all 
matter .s of state. After Asad Iffian and Salabat Khan had been inducted into the office of 
vakih the king ordered that Shah Haidar should move to the town of Daulatabad and reside 
there until he received further orders. He was afterwards transferred from the town to the 
fortres.s of Daulatabad and remained there for a time unemployed and in retirement. He 
was then recalled by the royal command to Ahmadnagar and was sent thence to the port 
of Raipiiri which was appointed to him as his muqd-^d. 

Som. days later the king returned from Daulatabad to Ahmadnagar, where he took 
Up hi.s dwelling in the old garden of the watercourse and there remained for twelve years 
in seclusion and retirement, in no way concerning hitnsclf dirccLly with the affairs of state, 
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while Asad l^an and Salabat Klian rcptiired daily to the iiejAibouilr. oU oi that garden and 
decided causes there, and if a case demanded the royal orders, they approached the king 
through a young eunuch who had access to him and carried out such orders as they received 
through the same source. Occasionally the king would issue written orders to one of the 
officers of state or courtiers. Those in the royal service and those who had petitions to make 
a 2 rproached and attached themselves to A^ad Hian and sometimes to Salabat Khan, while 
there were some who used to pay ccjual court to both. Thus the learned and accomplished 
jMirza SMiq, Urdubadi, who was from ‘Iraq and was a great wit, and was at this time in the 
royal service, vTotc the following two couplets on the state of affairs : — 

‘ In my perplexity, bcwikkrincnt and confusion I .am by night a jrartisan of Asad 
Iffian, and by day a follone.* of Salab-'.t Iffian, 

That is to say, b}’ the tyranny of fate, which cherishes the base, 

I, poor wretch that I am, am by turns a Guhr, and a Christian.’--^ 

The king passed most of his tiiiiu in stclusic.n in icadiug be iilc.';, and when he came across 
any difficult or Icnotty points he would lay them befr re the learned men of the court for so- 
lution, and the learned men, having re.solved them, would write their replies and submit 
them for the king s perusal. I shall now record some cd these questions and answers, 
but I would here remark that as all the learned men of the cc urt wrote treatises on the ques- 
tions laid before them by tlic king, 1 cannot rejiroduce all these without interfering with 
the continuity of this history. I shall therefore content my.self with reproducing some of 
the replies given to the kings questions by the Itained Shiili Fat'.’ullah Shiiazi, the most 
learned and dcejjly read man of the age. It wis at thl.“ time that I came from ‘ Iraq to 
Ahmadnagar, and learnt something of these disquisition.?, but if at any time I am in doubt 
regarding any matter, I shall mention the fact.^'-^ 

(To be conliniiLfl.) 


1. They say, 
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VACHAXAS ATTitIDUTED TO BASAVA. 

Tkaxslvted by Rao «AniB r. O. HALKAXll, M.b.C. 

(Vonlinuerl jrora p. 12 .) 

X. Hare Faith. 

viod i.s fond of sound. Na\', God i? not fond of sound. They say, 
Veda-:. Xay. God is not fond of the Vedas. The life of Ravana rvho 
cut shcat to one half. The head of Brahma who knew the Vedas rvas 
i? neitlier fond of sound, nor is He fond of the Vedas. But our 


Kudalasaiigama Deva is fond of faith 

2. If you wish to acquire this treasure called Faith, you should fii'st anoint your eye 
With the ointment caUed love of God. The knowledge of the servants of our Kudalasaiigama 
Dova IS itself a sovereign medicine. 

3. It destroyed the five Brahmas. It hurled away the Pranava'2 Mantra. It drove 
away karmas. It stood above actions. It broke the teeth of the Agamas.13 Such is the 
elephant of faith, belonging to Kudala-uiigama Deva. 


to asT gS>v Chri^tinn origin. It is not clear why Asad S,an should be referred 

::: ”■ ‘ eoMbiy <. cb.i.ti.« b.t.» h. 

Hurt” hi-taSuL which a, mind.1 


Tia ^acied syllable 0(n. 


Th ov art. manuals of teaching and practice used in certain 6aiva sects. 
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4. They cannot believe, they cannot trust, and they call in vain. These worldly men 
know not how to believe. If they believe and call, wiU not ^iva answer them 1 But 
if they caU without believing and trusting it is all useless. Our Kndalasaiigama Deva says, 
“ Let them shout from the top of a tree ! ” 

5. I am not one to ask like Uas for imperishable treasure. I am not one to ask like 
Chola that it should rain gold. Be not afraid, be not afraid. lam not one like these. O 
mv Father, Kudalasafigama Deva, favour me alwa 3 ’s only with that excellent faith in Thee. 

O. Worship with a Pure Heart. 

1. You bring cart-loads of flowers and bathe the Lii;ga whereever j ou please. But do 
worship without taking such trouble. For God does not want you to take such trouble. 
Does Kudalasangama Deva become soft merely by the use of water ? 

2. If an angry man bathes the Liiiga with water, that water is a stream of blood. If 
a sinful man offers a flower, that flower is a wound from a sharp blade. I see none that 
loves God, except Channayya the Mahar. I see none that loves, except Kakka,yya the 
taimer. It is Machayya the washerman who is all-pervading. Ah, thej' are Thy 
relatives, O Kudalasaijgama Deva. 

3. You worship the Linga and do what ought not to be done. This is like letting fly 
an arrow at a deer under cover of a white ox. Our Kudalasaiigama Deva does not receive 
worship from the hands of a thief or an adulterer. 

P. Meditation upon the Lihga. 

1 . Ah, my bodily connections arc severed, and I know no other connection whatsoever. 
I am strongly drawn towards Thee ; I cannot part from thee. 0 thou smilhig-faced king, 
give me attention. I am in haste to pierce Thy mind and enter, 0 Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

2. I will not allow greed, anger, or joy to touch mj' senses, and so I shall make my 
conduct divine. I will act with fear and faith. With no deceit in my mind, I v, ill worship 
with a pure heart, and so join myself to Kudalasaigama Deva with all the force of my life. 

3. 0 when shall I gaze at the Linga in my palm with my eyes showering down limitless 
tears? 0 when shall the sight of the Lif.ga be my life ? () when shall union with the Linga 
be my life ? When shall I lose all connection with my bodily disorders, 0 Kudalasaiigama 
Deva, and say continuously, ‘ Liiiga, Liiiga, Liiiga” ? 

Stage n: Mahesa : Divine Power. 

A . Be Firm. 

1. Does a servant, having laid hold, let go ? Does a servant, having et go, still hold? 
Does a servant fail in courtesy ? Does a servant tell lies ? If he fails in natural goodness, 
Kudalasaiigama Deva will slit his nose, so that his teeth may fall out. 

2. There is an obstinacy wonted in a servant, viz., that he shordcl not covet other 
people’s wealth; that he should not desire other man’s wives ; that he should not seek 
other gods; that he should crush adverse critics ; that he should believe God’s grace is real. 
Our Kudalasaiigama Deva is not pleased with those thc.t are not ohstinate. 

3. You should be like a weapon in the hands of a warrior. You should endure even 
though they plague you. When your head is struck off, and j’oiir body falls upon the 
ground, if you still shout, our Kudalasaiigama Deva will be pleased with you. 

4. I am severe in justice ; I have no pity nor mercy ; I oppose the whole world. 
I am not to be afraid even of other servants, because I live in the royal lustre of Kudala- 
safigama Deva. 

B. Face Difficulties. 

1. If you, being a devotee of God, approach Him, thinking that He will take 5-00 up to 
heaven. He will first pound you ; He will crush you ; He will make you dust ; He w ill make 
you ink. But if you still firmlj' bel eve in Kudalasaiigama Deva, He will at last make 
y’’OU Himself. 
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2. If I say ‘ I believe Thee,’ if I say ‘ I love Thee,’ if I say ‘ I offer myself to Thee/ 
Thou wilt first shake my body ; Thou wilt shake my wealth ; Thou wilt shake my mind, 
and so examine me. If I fear not, our Kudalasatigama Deva will then tremble at my faith. 

3, Do not expect, because God is good, that you will get only good from Him. Is 
one that torments you fearfully good ? Is one that makes you cry and laugh good ? But 
if you work as a slave without being alarmed and frightened, Kudaleisaugama Deva will 
surely offer Himself to you. 

C. Be Fearless. 

1. I will not lose courage, how much so ever it may cost me. Even though my bones 
protrude, my blood-vessels be tom, and my bowels drop out, I will not lose courage. Even 
though my head be tom off and my trunk falls to the ground, still my tongue shall say, 
“ 0 Kudalasaiigama, I submit mj'self to Thee, I submit myself to Thee.” 

2. Look at his house ; it is the house of a poor man. Look at his mind : it is great. He 
is pure in his touch, and courageous in all his limbs. He has nothing for his necessities ; 
yet he has everjdhing when the need arises. The servants of Kudalasaiigama Deva are 
independent and courageous. 

3. One that runs away is not a soldier, and one that begs is not a devotee. Hence, 
I will not run, nor will I beg, O Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

4. I am not a soldier who is all hollow within. I am a soldier who is watching for 
Thy time. I am not a soldier who would break and fly. For hear, 0 Kudalasaiigama 
Deva, to me death itself is the great festival of Maha Navami ! 

D. There is One God. 

1. Thou art th? only Lord and Thou art eternal : this is Thy title. I proclaim it 
so that the whole world may know. There is no word beyond the Almighty God, the Almighty 
God. Pasupati is the only God in the whole universe. In all the heavenly world, the 
mortal world and the nether world, there is only one God, 0 Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

2. I did not see tho;e so-called gods alive, when the four \mgas and the eighteen 
cycl-i of thoj - yagas wwe b':'ing destroyed ; nor do I see them now. I did not see them, 
whvsn all was burning ; nor do I see them now. Neither that day nor this day, do I see 
those gods, except Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

3. There arc some gods that always watch by the doors of the houses of men. They 
do not depart, although told to depart. They are worse than dogs, these same gods. There 
are some gods that live by begging from men. What can they give ? But our 
Kudalasaiigama Deva will give you whatever you ask. 

4. How can I say that the god that, filled with lac, melts down, or the god that, being 
touched with fire, twists itself, is equal to Him ? How can I say that the God that is sold, 
when the time comes, is equal to Him ? How can I say that the god that is buried, when 
there is fear, is equal to Him ? Kudalasaiigama Deva is the only one God whose state is 
natural, who is in union with truth, eternal, pure and chaste. 

5. O think : there is only one husband to a wife that loves. So there is only one God 
to the devotee that believes. Oh, do not seek the company of other gods. To speak rf 
other gods is adultery. H Kudalasaiigama Deva sees it. He will cut your nose. 

E. God is Universal. 

1. Ah, wherever I look, there Thou art, O God ! Thou Thyself art one with a 
universal eye. Thou Thyself art one wuth a universal mouth. Thou Thyself art one with 
universal arms. Thou Thyself art one with universal feet, 0 Kudalasaiigama Deva. 
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2. Thy width is as wide as the universe, wide as the sky, wide as the widest. Thy 
auspicious feet are far beyond the nether world, and Thy auspicious crown far far above 
the globe of the Universe. O Liuga, thou art unknowable, immeasurable, impalpable, 
and incomparable, 0 Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

F. Do not Believe in Expiatory Ceremonies. 

1. A Brahman by caste incurs great sins. For, he holds forth his hands for sins 
committed by anybody. Is such an one equal to the devotee of God ? What shall I call 
him who, saying that he will transform Maohala-devi, a woman of the carpenter class, into a 
woman of high caste, makes her pass through the gold image of a cow, cooks food in milk 
and eats it on castor-oil leaves, O Kudalasaiigama Deva ? 

2. 0 you who have committed sinful deeds ! O you who have killed a Brahman! 
Say only once, “ I yield myself to God.” If you say once, “ I submit,” all sins break 
and fly away. Even mountains of gold will not suffice for expiations. Hence, say only 
once “ I submit,” to that only one, our Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

G. Do not Sacrifice. 

1. Leave it alone, that Horse-sacrifice, leave it alone, that Initiation into the Ajapa 
Mantra. Leave it alone, that offering in fire, and those countings of the Gayatri ** 
spell. Leave them alone, those charms and incantations for bewitching people. But the 
company and the words of the servants of Kudalasaiigama Deva, mark, are greater than 
any of these. 

2. Your destiny does not allow you to look forward. You arc like an ox that turns 
ceaselessly round and round the block of wood in the oil mill. 0 mortals, be not ruined 
in vain, but worship the Liiiga ceaselessly. Our Kudalasaiigama Deva is not pleased vdtb 
those thread-bearers that repeat the ‘ mantra ’ of cutting the necks of other creatures. 

H. Do not believe in Astrolojij. Devils and Omens. 

1. 0 Liiiga, whence comes the auspicious junction of the stars, whence the obstacles 

of the stars ? Whence come the ill a^^pect of the stars, and the unpropitiousness of the 
day 1 0 Liiiga, to one who unceasingly iv.cditate.i upon Tliee, whence is their karma ? 

2. Do not say ‘ that day,’ ‘ this day ’ or any other day. There is only one day to him 
who says, “ O feiva, I submit.” Th:re is ouJy one day to him who unceasingly meditates 
upon Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

3. With one who knows not the sublle path of God, the time of the eclipse is far 
superior to the twciity-four tithis.’® Ihe fast day is far superior to ‘ Saukranta.'** Sacri- 
ficial offering.s, and the daily rite.s are far .superior to Vyatipated* ! But to one who constantly 
meditates on Kudalasaii^'^ma Deva. such meditation is far .superior to iimumcrable count- 
ings of mantras and the pertonuance ot sever-' penance.s. 

4. Oh see, devils and ghost’s arc nat tar awav ! What in realty are devils ? It is a 
devil if your eyes see amiss, it c d ;vil it your tongue speaks- am-,ss. It is a devil if you 
forget meditation on Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

5. There is a snake-charmer who is going out with a snake in his hand to ascertain, 
with his noseless wife, an auspicious time for his son’s marriage. Then he sees on his way 
another snake-charmer with a snake in his hand, coming before him, accompanied by his 

n The most sacred prayer in the Riyceda, found in III, Ixii, 10. 

15 Those Brahman priests who wear the sacred tliread and repeat the liturgy which accompanies 
animal sacrifice. 

16 These are astronomical terms used in determinii^ lucky and unlucky days. 
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noseless wife. At that he says he has had a bad omen, and returns. Do look at this 
wise man ! His own wife is a noseless woman, and he himself holds a snake in his 
hand, O Kudalasafigama Deva, what am I to call this dog who, not realizing his own 
noseless woman and his own meanness, speaks ill of others ? 

I. Do not believe in Caste. 

1. Do they look for beauty in an enthroned king 1 Should they look for caste, when 
one is a worshipper of God, Liiiga 1 Why, it is the word of God that the devotee’s body is 
His body. 

2. None but the ancients can know it. O stop, stop ! Only the devotee of God is 

of the highest caste. Hence no distinction of caste should be observed. He is neither 

born nor unborn. The servant of Kudalasaiigama Deva is limitless. 

3. When a devotee comes to my house, with the symbol of God^'^ on his person, if I 

then ask him what his caste is, I adjure Thee by Thy name, I adjure Thee by the name of 

Thy Pramathas, let my head be a fine, let my head be a fine, 0 Kudalasafigama Deva t 

4. What if he has read the four Vedas ? He that has no Lifiga is a Mahar — What 
if be is a Mahar 1 — He that has the Ififiga is Benares. His clusters of words are good. He 
is holy in all the worlds. His prosarfi® is nectar to me. It is said, “ My devotee is dear to 
me, even though he is a Mahar. He is acceptable to me. He should be worshipped even 
as I am.” Since it is so said, then he that worships Kudalasafigama Deva, and knows 
Him, is greater than the six philosophies and is pure in all the worlds, 

5. The Vedas trembled and trembled ; the Sastras retired and stood aside ; logic 
became dumb ; the Agamas went out and withdrew ; for our Kudalasafigama Deva dined 
in the house of Channayya, the MahS.r. 

0. What does it matter what caste he belongs to ? He that wears the symbol of God 
is of the highest caste. It has been said “ The caste of him who is born from God is sacred 
and he is free from births. Hi.s mother is Umfi and his father is Rudra, and certainly his 
caste is Isvara.” iSince it is so said, I will accept the remains of their food and wiU give 
them my child in marriage. 0 Kudalasafigama Deva, I place my trust in thy servants. 

{To be continued .) 
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Epioraphia Biriiasica, vol. II, pt. I. The Ta- 
laing Blnques of the Ananda Test, Ed. Chas. 
D1TROISE1.1.E. Archseological Survey of Burma. 
Rangoon, Govt. Pres.s, 1921. 

The glazed plaquea on the Ananda temple at 
Pagan, Upper Burma, have long interested stu- 
dents, but as the legends are all in Tabling, the 
actual information about them has always been 
meagre. There are 389 of these plaques on this 
site which illustrate in series (and hence their 
importance) the stories contained in the last ten 
J dtakas . The plaques are, of course, old and have 
become much damaged by time and the hand 
of ignorant man wishing to preserve the temple 
by annual doses of whitewash. It is therefore 
important to have these legends adequalely 
deciphered, read and explained. The lasting value 


of this volume of tlie Epiytaphia Btrmanica lies 
in the contribution it contains towards an ade- 
quate Talaing Dictionary. 

B. C. Tempcb. 

.A-XNALS of the BhANDARKAB ISSTITUTE, Vol., 
II, pt. 2, 1921, Poena City. 

At pp. 201 tf. is the First Report on the Search 
for Avesta, Persian and Arabic Manuscripts by 
Professor Nadir shah Dorabji Minocher-Homji. I 
wish to draw attention to this very valuable work 
which I feel sure all those interested in Indian 
research will heartily welcome. It is specially 
interesting to know that many invaluable docu- 
ments will in this way find a home in the Bhan- 
1 darkar Institute. 


B. C. Temple. 


That is the iiuga. 
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IS Food frtm a god’s table is called Pm,- a grace gift: the writer says that food fronr a MahSr 
devotee’s plate will be Pm-'W to him . 
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FURTHER SPECIMENS OF NEPAlI. 

By R. L. turner. 

Of the following passages the first three continue the story begun in the ‘ Specimens 
of Nepali ’ which have already appeared, ante.^ Vol. L, pp. 84-92. It is the story of the first 
phase of the British advance in Palestine which, beginning with the capture of Gaza in 
November of 1917, ended with the seizing of the pass leading from the plains to Jerusalem 
and the capture of the commanding height of Nebi Saniudl. In these operations one Indian 
and two Gurkha battalions played a not unimportant part. They were the 58th Vaughan’s 
Rifles F.F and the 2nd and 3rd battalions of the 3rd Queen Alexandra’s Own Gurkha 
Rifles. There were at that time only four regular Indian Infantry battalions in the attacking 
army ; and, when on the 19th of November the 2 1st Corps was swung round into the Judsean 
Hills, these battalions found themselves in the familiar environment of hill -fighting. Entirely 
without artillery support, in the face of powerful enemy artillery, as advance guard to the 
75th Division, they drove the Turk from ralge to ridge, until a panting charge through dense 
mist and rain and the gathering darkness of the evening of the 20th won them the village 
of Kuryet-el-Enab (the ancient Kirjath Jearim), at the very summit of the jjass. 

Afterwards on the 21st, 22nd, and 23rd the two Gurklia battalions and the 123rd Out- 
ram’s Rifles played a leading part in the attempt of the 21st Corps, reduced by more than 
a fortnight’s continuous fighting, to cut oil Jerusalem from the north. Tlic attempt failed, 
and Jerusalem did nut fall for aiujther luoiuh ; but the many grav .s ir-iu uth the terraces 
of El Jib (Gibcon) and on the slopes ol Nebi daiuwil (Mizpah) giv\- witiic.-.H to the gallantry 
of the attempt, Nebi iSamwil itself was seized and held ; and tlioiigli atta' k after f.ttack 
surged up its slopes, while Turkish guns wx.st and north of Jeni .limn. pmindeci it.j summit 
and destroyed the mosque (for it was the scene of some of the bloodiest ligliting of the 
campaign), it never left our hands. Englishmen ami bcot.s, Gurkhas and Indians fought over 
its blood-stained stones. At one time all that, ve held was tlic courtyard of the old 
Crusaders’ Church, intowluch the remnants of the h/3itl Gurkhas closed, to hold it to the 
last. But the Scots of the 52nd Division came to their aid ; and the hill was held, to the doom 
of all Turkish hopes of retaining Jerusalem. 

The fovu’th passage is a song composed and sung by men of the 2; 3rd Gurkhas on the 
day on which the conclusion of the armistice with Turkey was announced. The English 
reader will recognise the language of the chorus. The effect is curiously pathetic. This bat- 
talion was mobilised with the Meerut Division for France in August 1914, and landed again 
in India on the 31st March 1919, only almost at once to supply chafts fur the fighting in 
Afghanistan. 

The last passage is written in standard spelling, since it was copied by a Gurkha, not 
by myself. Often have I heard these and similar songs sung, now, it may be, by a solitary 
little figure sitting on the bank of the Huez Canal or under a fig-tiec on the Plain of Sharon 
now to an admiring audience of hi.s fellows shdlercrl in some Caw of Aduliaiu from the 
rainstorms driving over the bleak stony hills of Jiidica or Galilee. Tljvy may not bo ruvat 
poetry, but they are real ; and a lino such as this : 

Da-sai ra tarikh imis sau pandrv imirc-r L.i. maink ma 

or 

Pacisai tarikh unis sau pandra Hitambar maina md 

cannot be denied the having a certain Homeric flavour. The English ' 10th iharch 1915 ’ 
looks and sounds so much more prosaic. 
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I 

A BOMB ACCIDENT. 

Tea bati ca biskut khaiera Agari baryu. Ja.ndajdnda e kAuipAui le (tyo caur ma. bhagua 
na sAkera Turki ka tinota sipai bam phalne manche lugi bAseka rechAn) tiniheru lai 
pAkrera pAchi pAthai diu. Tyo din ma kei Urai bbaiena. Rati ma Turki ka relwe ma 
pikAt bAsyo. Tyo rat bhAri (Turkiheru ka ghora bhalsi kkAcareru lai Turki le aphe 
marera gaka rechAn) gAnaiera bAsi sAknu bbaiena. Thula kAtJiin le rat kdpjo. Ujelo 
bhoiere dekia thiu ; yo ghora khAcareru mAreka SAri rcika ricliAn Am Turki ka gariheru 
bAm ko sAman tise latha liie phali rakheko recha Aru bAraeru bAm ka clitAnetar rel 
hiime bata ka tAltira phali rakheka rechAn. Tyo thau ma hamra sipaiheru le tama ko 
sano sano dhugro jAsto dekhera ‘ Ke ho 1 ' bhAni hiit ma linda yota Je orka lai dekhaanda 
arka manche le bhAnyo ; “ Is ka bhitro kyd cha? " bhAni dhufia ma tAktAk handa tyo 
dhugro phAt goio. PhAt goiera (tyo dliugra khelaune tinota manche thie) jo manche 
le te lai tAk^Ak gArya thiu dhuia ma t^’o manche lai to l-vtlialiric bAnaio : 3kha pAui 
phutali diu ; duitai hata ka aiila urai diu ; aphnu jiu bhAri dule dulo piiri diu ; yota khuta 
pAni bhSci diu ; aru duita manche lai ghail bAnaio. 

Translation. 

From there, having eaten biscuits and tea, we advanced. As we were marching (on 
that plain, being unable to escape, three Turkish soldiers, bomb-throwing men, are hiding). 
A company seizing them sent them to the rear. On that day there was no fighting. .\t 
night a picquet was set on the Turkish railwaj’. All that night (the Turks had gone after 
having themselves killed their own horses, buffaloes and mules) from their stink it was im- 
possible to rest. With great difficulty the night was passed. When dawn came, wo saw 
that these dead horses and mules remain here decaying and the Turks' waggons and bomb- 
ing apparatus have been thrown away anyhow and bombs and bomb-detonators have been 
thrown away below the railway. In that place our inen .seeing something like a small 
copper tube, saying ' What is this T and taking it in their hands, one showing it to 
another, the other man said ; What is there inside this ? ” So saying he struck it with a tap 
on a stone : that tube burst. As it bur.st (the men plajing with that tube were tlmee) it 
scattered in pieces the man who had tapped it on a stone ; it blew out his eyes ; it blew 
off the fingers of both hands ; all over his body it made hole after hole ; one leg too it broke. 
The other two men it wounded. 

Rotes. 

jdnda : as far as I can tell this is correctly represented and should not be flda. It 
does not seem to differ in sound from jdndd pres- part. fr. jdnnu ' know '. In all probability 
this full nasal is a not the direct descendant of the Skt. n [jdndd : Skt. ydnt — ) but is deve- 
loped from the nasalised vowel before d ; thus ydnt- > j^d- > jdnd-. tVhat is essentially 
the same change is found when g or b (final or intervocalic) preceded by a na.salised vowel 
become n or m: e.g., tdma < Idbd, dkiiAo < dhdgo. A similar problem arises with the 
present-future tense ; c.g., jdnehu or jdchu ' I am going ’ or ‘ I shall go ’. In any case this 
appears to be a contraction of two separate forms ; (1) jane dm ' I shall go ’ ; (2) jdnda or 
j&da chu ‘ I am going ’. Possibly jdncku represents jam dm and jdchu jdda dm. But 
the two are undoubtedly confused in speech, as in UTiting. 

Ivrgi < luki. As so often, a breathed intervocalic stop has become voiced. Cf. pugnu 
< puknu (cf. kas. pakun). The change appears to be more general in the case of t preceded 
by a nasalised vowel : e.g., kSro < * kdto [kantaka-), bS,nu < bitmt, (vanta-). Without 
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iweceding nasalisation in the numeral ending -dm beside -otd. The enchtic cal also appears 
as dzai. Cf. also garnu, < haniu (karoti), where k- belonging to what has been treated as an 
auxiliary word has not kept its force as an initial. Cf. Pkt. hoi < bhavati. 

rati is properly a locative < Pkt. rattid raltiaih (Pa. rattiam), while rat is the direct case 
< ratii rattiih. In actual use rdli means ‘ at night but is also frequently used with the 
postposition m3, as here. Cf. in the next line tyo rat bhari. 
khAcireru < khaccarharu. 

bssi : apparently here stands for basna. Normally sakmi ‘ be able ’ is preceded by the 
oblique infinitive in -na. and naknii ' be finished with ’ by the indeclinable participle in -i. 
But the latter is frequently heard ^vith saknu ' be able and its use here is perhaps due to the 
desire to avoid two consecutive infinitives. There is moreover in these verbs a certain over- 
lapping of meaning : e.g., gania sake ‘ I have been able to do ’ and gari sake ‘ I have finished 
doing ' both refer to a completed action. 

kAthin : adjective used as substantive = ' difficulty as so commonly in Nepali. The 
dividing line between adjective and .substantive is very ill-defined. Cf. the substantival; 
use of the past participle, as in 'jare pachi ‘ after having done ’. 
kdtyo < kdtlyo : passive. 

ujdo < ujijdlo, where y is apparently due to the preceding palatal : < Pkt. ujjdla- 
(ajjvdla-). Cf. the frequent writing of j as jy ; and the form sydno ‘ little ’ beside sdno (with 
palatal s) < Pkt. sanJia- (dakpia-). 
dikta < dekhdd. 

sAri rdka recliAn < sari rahekd rakechan : emphatic for sari rahe.chan. rahechan here 
being practically equivalent to an emphatic chan. 

ke ho ; note the difference between this question asking about the quality of something 
already known to exi.st and is ka bhitrs kyd eJu below, which asks a question as to the exis- 
tence of something not definitely known to exist, (ff. the sentences pdnf ho ? Ms it water 
(or something else) and jjuni cha 1 ‘ is there water ?’ ke < kyd : there does not seem to 
be any difference in tlie uu aning of the two forms, both of which are used. 

II. 

ON THE EDGE OF THE JUDfEAN HILLS. 

Tin din sama tei rlara ma bAsyu -\ru Turki ka bheraheru lai, jo hamra daktor s^p le leaka 
thie, tin din b-vsno s.nno sxbe bheraheru khai sxkyu. Aru tyo dSra ma bAstakheri aphnu 
Jire bAlio kliaho khAny'i, kino bhAire dekhin rati ma Turki le kade hamiheru lai dhdka 
diero chapa hanlAn ki bliAnero. Diuso bhAri dhuiia ka kopeyara ma barsati taiiera 
bAstliiu ; dusm-\nka bhera ko sikiir jijha khojero polero ManlAia capani biskut jam khAjur 
beru besAi'i dAsai jAste sAbo maiiche le apAs ma kura garthid : “ Turki hArriio : SAdhai 
bhAri istei Turki ka bheraheru paia liunde bes hune thiu.” Isto rAmailo gAri khaiero pheri 
khai sAkya pAchi sigret tAmaku khaiero tei borsati bhitra dhui.a ka kopeyara bhitra din 
bhArisuti ranthiu. Ratbhoiero Aghijanthiu jS hamiheru le dusmAn lai mama lai khalta 
bhitro pAni bAsthiu. Pailo lArai hamro Gaza bata tyo dSra SAma gAnyo. Jun jun 
mancheheru le ramro kam gAreka lorai ma, tini mancheheru ka nam hamra kAma^iJiii 
apsar sap le kagAt ma, chapero sAbe kAmpAni ma yota yota hukum ko kagAt bSri die 
Jo manche le pAre, s.\be le aphna mAn inS isto Sto ; “ Pheri larai bhaia hunde hamiheru le 
pAni istei nau k.\maune thiu.” 
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Translation. 

For tlireo clavrf ’.re remained on that same hill ; and as for the Turkish sheep which our 
Doctor Sahib had brought, in the three days’ stay we ate up all of them. And remaining 
on that hill we dug each his ov.m strong trench, because^ we thought that in the night the 
Tv.rks deceiving us might attack. Throughout the day-time stretching our waterproof-sheets 
over the hollows between the ,=;toncs we rested. Looking for thorns and roasting the flesh . 
of the Turkish sheep we would cat tea- water, biscuits, jam, dates, figs ; and all the men rest- 
ing as though it were Dasclira wo would eat most pleasantly. And all the men would say 
among themselves ; The Turk is defeated; if we always got Turkish sheep like this, it would 
be splendid.” Thus happily eating, when wc had finished eating, smoking cigarettes and 
tobacco Ave would remain lying all day in the hollows between the rocks underneath our 
watcrproof-shccts. When night came, we would go forAvard, Avhere we sat also in trenches 
to kill the cnciii}'. Our first battle Ava.s counted from Gaza to that hill. Our Commanding 
Officer S.ihib, AVTiting doAvn on a paper the names of those men who had done good work in 
the fighting, distributed one order-paper to each cfimpany. The men who read it all thought 
thus in their minds : ■' If there AAcre fighting again, we too should earn such a name.” 

Xolcs. 

f’Asy'i .'the preterite cxpre.sso.s continuous action in the past Avhero the verb itself implies 
continuous action, othcrAA-ise, with instantaneous A^erbal roots, the past imperfect mast be 

used; e.g., below khantkin klianthiii kurii gdrthiU ‘we kept on eating ’ 

compared Avith khxnyu ‘ avc dug (once for all).’ 

Ill 

CAPTURE OF THE PASS, 

ytliar.i tarilc ko bia:! ' _\stt'lA'.\u bli.vnn'- g'-ita pAltAn ka s-Awareru le (hamra 
Siimunc ma yCt;i gail thill) tes mathi ai lago : tAra kei ph.Al mileno. Turkile bes g.vri aphna 
niAsingAn le gbli iiane : hamra SAAvarcTU lai Agari barna dienAn. 

Bhbli pAlta unis tarik ko biana dAA'i b.Aje ma birget bato hukum fiyo : ” Sikin tard gor- 
kha pAltAn le tyo gau linu jiarso bhAui. KornAl sap le IcAmpAniheru lai bare : 
“ E k-AmpAni n .si kAnipAui Acrari ko lain hun.vn ; bi k.Ampni ro di kampAni tint ko sApot 
hunAn.” Iso gAri Agari baryii. 

TAro Turki le unis tarik ko biano Kami barda hJiAnne pani Aghi biano car bAje tyo 
gau ma, thulo ago baleka thie. Turkiheru ko isara tei ago recho pAchari bhagna lai. Jab 
hamro e k.Amp.vni tyo gau ma pugyo, kei gola goli kei pani cAleno. 

Tea bati Ali Aghi yoieri gaii ka cheu mii thainera All chin tea bAsyu. Tyo gau ka 
daine haie Turki le aphna gau b.A^ueheru ka kiikhra sAbe lutero khaiera gaie chAn. Butle 
bulla matri tyo biito bh.vri dluiiia ka kopecra piiro pAni butla matri dekhinthe. 

Tyii gau bate .vli Affiii kdi dAvi mail sAina bato bato goiu. Tyo bato kAsto thiu ? daine 
pAti thulo jx't debi’f'pAti jAAiii thiilo par thiu. MSj ma nalo thiu. Bato hinnu porne lai 
■sarc Apt ro saiiuro bato thiu. Tyo h-ato pAni Turki le than thau ma bhAtkaiera chorero 
gai( ka tliie. Hamiheru ko bharh.jrdari topkhanaberu ka gari no auna sAkun hhAni bato 
l.ai surub halero bh.Atkaii rakbeka thie. 

Susto Siisto hameru Agari birde thiu. Daine pAti bati Athaun nAmbar gAreko 
desi p-vlfAu ai pugyo. Hameru aU chin thami bAsyu : tyo desi pAltAn Aghi baryo. 
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Pheri hainra pAltAn lai Aghi iarws bhxni hukum bhaio. karnAl sap le Araie : “ E kAmpAni 
topkhana ko rAcha garna bAsla ; Aru tin k vinpAni debre pAti ka dara mathi cArera Agan 
barnAn bhAni Araie. Hamiheru le testo agya paunda roa kAmpAni kAmandar saperu 
le aphna aphna bAndabAsto lo herca game toli lai Agari pAthaie. Aru bald mancheru yo^ 
y6ta gAri tyo dara ka tupa ma pugya p vchi daine pAti Agari baryu. Susto susto jande jande 
hamiheru lai kei tha thiena dusmAn ka nira bAseko cha bhAni. 

Tyo dSro katera pAltira oralo layo. Pheri arko dSro bhetyo ; pheri ukalo layo. Yota 
yot-a manche gAri tyo dara mathi niklaula bhAni jande thiu. Tyo dara mathi AlikAti manche 
nikli sAkta ma Turki le top ka gola pAni mAsingAn ka goli pAni besari bakle Asina jAsto hamra 
mathi barsaie. Hameru le pAni aphna luisgAn le dhuiia ka ar bato jai sAmo huno sAkcho 
bakle goli pharkaiu. Aile pAni Andhero buna lagyo. Turki le pAni phair garde thie. 
Hamro di kAmpAni Aghi baryo : bi k-vmpAni tes ka sApot ma bAsyo. TM bela ma di 
kAmpAni IcAmandar Giresmit sap lai top ko gola lagyo ra tei dara ma swarge has bhaio. 

Pani pAni parna lagyo. Hamiheru ka sau ma orne bhAni pAni bichaune bhAni pAni 
yote yote barsuti thin. kAmAl pAni thieno ; brandi pAni thiena ; khali khaki luga matri 
thiu. Pani pAni musAld'a.vro ayo. Testa duk ma p-vni mancheheru le km citaunna thie. 

Tyo rat ma di kAmpAni tCi dSra ma bAsyo. Bi kAmpAni lai hukum ayo : “ Timiheru 
aphna hetkotar ma jau,” bhAni. Bi kAmpAni bata ma goio. Dwi tin ghAnta tea b.Asna 
sAme rASAn pani aieko thiene. 

Tyo rat bhAri pani perthiu. Hand la: pAni tirkha teste lagyo : hami le tirkha bujhauna 
lai pani le bhigo bhaieka luga mukha ma custhiu. 

Tea dekhin hamiheru bata nui pugcla bAsero sutyu. Tyd rat mfityd bato kAsto ho bhAne. 
Hamra pura dibijAn ko bharhordari ra topkhana dwita dara ka mSj ra:l bhaieka bata ma 
pugeka thie. Ghora kliacororu s.vbe milaiero ap.i.sto iiui lata le hirkaunthe. SAmcar 
lyaune mancheru le aphno aphno hetkotar khdzda khozda ita uta janthe. Kaidiheru 
ghaileheru pAchari tire hinthe. Goiir ganw aieko tard tard Gurkha pAltAn dhuiro buna 
le Agari pAni borna sAkeno, pAchari pani pharkara janA sAkena. Bata ka dwita pAti tira 
hamra di kAmpAni ra Athaun nambar gAreko desi pAltAn ra ek gora pAltAn bAseka dSra ma 
mAsingAn ka goli t-^ktAk gAri dhuiia ma hirkaunda jhilka niskaunthe. 

Tes bela ma hamra kotmastar sap rASAn pani liera aie : Aru koi pAltAn lai rAsAn pani 
milena. Testa ramra kotmastar sap thie. 

Bara mathi ujelo bhaikAna birget bata hukum ayo : “ Pheri dara ma cArera Turki lai 
dhApaiera Agari barnu parsa.” 

Tyo din bhAri hamiheru le dare dSro cArcra orhla ukjlla mii g.aicra Turki lai aphna thau 
thau bati dhapaiera Agari baryu. MAdheni din nui kuiro lagyo : pani pAni parna layo. 
Kuiro lagna le kei pAni dekhinna thiu. Pheri Andhero lagda ma (hamra samune ma yota 
gairo kholo thiu ; pAllo pAti thulo daro thiu ; tyo dara mS Turki le bxlio thau bAnaieko 
yota gau thiu) tyo kholo pari gaiera ukala nui cArcra phik-sjt gArcra hami le tyo gau Turki 
ka hata bata liyu. 

Tyo rat bliAri pani parthiu. TAra hamiheru pikAt lAgaiera baki mancheheru sAbe 
yota thiila mAkan ma pAsen bAsera ago balera ca pAkaiera khaiera sySthe khusi bhoiu. 
Mancheru le kuia garde : “ mame manche mAre chAn ; ghaile manche ghaile bhaie chAn ; 
hameru lai ta yo bhagya milya cha ; hamra pAltAn le pAni thulo nau kAmaia cha ” : bhAni 
kura gArera ty6 rat bhAri khusi bhaikAna sute. 
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Pheri uj'elo bhoiera hanira thula pmxl sap le sAwdri bhoiera hameru lai bhAnnu bhaio: 
“ He Gdrkhali bira ho ! timra baduri le JirusAlAm nau gAreka sAar ma hiime bato khblyo ; 
timro nau thulo bhai gyu. Tei JirusAlAm sAar lina lai aza pAni timi pheri Agari barna 
parsa : ” bhAnera bhAnnu bhaio. 

Tes bela ma Turki ka gola hamra mathi hanna lage ; bAute nuksan bhaio. Pheri phalin 
ko hukum jnilera hamiheru Agari baryu. 

Translation. 

On the morning of tha 18th tlio troopers of a white regiment called Australians (in 
front of us there was a village) attacked this village. But there was no success. The Turks 
shot machine-gun bullets out finely ; they did not let our cavalry advance. 

The next r'ay on the morning of the 19th at two o’clock an order came from the Brigade, 
.saying : ” The Second-Third Gurkhas must take that village.” The Colonel Sahib apportioned 
the companies : “ A company and C company will be firing line : B company and D com- 
pany will bo their .support.” So doing we advanced. 

But the Turks on the morning of the 19th even before we advanced at 4 o’clock in the 
morning had lit a great fire in that village. That same fire is a signal of the Turks to retire. 
When our A company reached tlio village, neither shell nor bullet nor anything at all w’as 
fired . 

Prom there going forw'ard a little and halting on the edge of the village we remained 
there for a little while. Right and left of the village the Turks, having stolen the fowls 
of their own villagers, had eaten them and gone away. Feathers only over the whole road, 
in the hollow between the stones also only feather.s were to be seen. 

From that village we went forward a little for about two miles along the road. What 
was that road like \ On the right hand there was a great mountain, and on the left hand a 
great mountain. In the middle wa.s the valley. For one who had to go along it the road 
wa.s exceedingly difiieult and narrow. That road too in several places the Turks had left 
blown up. .Saying that our baggage and gun-carriages should not be able to come, putting 
in mine-s, they had blown it right up. 

Very slowly we continued to advance. From the right an Indian regiment, numbered 
(.o8th Vaughan's Rifles), had come up. We remained halted for a while : the Indian 
regiment advanced. 

Again to our regiment came the order to advance. The Colonel tlahib commanded, saying : 
” A company will remain to jmoteet the guns : the other three companies climbing the hill 
on the left will advance. ’ !So saying ho commanded. On our receiving such order, the com- 
pany commander h'ahibs, each by his own arrangement, sent forward parties to scout. We 
remaining men, reaching the top of that hill one at a time, advanced by the right. Going 
slowly on, we had no information, as to near where the enemy was. 

Having cro.sseJ that hill, on the further .side there was a descent. Again another hill 
was met ; again there was an ascent. One by one, saying : We wall come out on the top 
of that hill,” w'e went on. A- soon as a few men had come out on the top of the hill, the 
Turks rained down on us veiy thicldy both shells and machine-gun bullets just like hail. 
We, too, with our Lew.s guns from the shelter of the rocks, wherever possible, returned the 
bullets thickly. ow' also darkness began to fall. The Turks too continued to fire. Our 
D company advanced ; B company remained in its support. At that time a cannon shell 
struck D company commander, Grey-Smith Sahib (Captain M. Grey-Smith, I.A.R.O), and 
on that hill he entered the heavenly dwelling. 
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Rain also began to fall. With us, both for covering and for lying on, there was only' one 
waterproof-sheet each. There was no blanket ; there was no great-coat ; there were only' 
our cotton clothes. The rain also came in torrents. The men n ere in such distress that they 
could not feel anything. 

That night D company remained on the hill. To I> company came the order, saying : 
'■ Come to your headcjuarters. ’ B company went down to the road. Till they had been 
there two or three hours, rations and water did not come. 

All that night the rain fell. Also we had such thirst that in order to quench our thirst 
we sucked in our mouths the clothes that were wet with rain. 

After that, stopping when we reached the road, we lay down. On that night what was 
the road like ! The baggage and artillery of our whole division had reached the road between 
the two hills. Horses and mules, all mingled, were kicking each other. Men bringing news, 
searching for their own headquarters, were going this way and that. Prisoners and wounded 
were m- king for the rear. The 3/3rd Gurkhas, come to bring help, on account of the crowd 
could not advance, nor turning round could they go back. On both sides of the road on 
the hills, where were our D company and the 5Sth Indian regiment and a white regiment, 
machine-gun bullets striking the rocks were shooting out sparks. 

At this time our Quartermaster Sahib came bringing rations and water. No other regi- 
ment got its rations and water. So good was onr Quartermaster Sahib. 

When it dawned on the hill, from the Brigade came an order, saying ; ' Again climb- 
ing the hill and driving off the Turks it is necessary to advance.' 

All that day climbing hill after hill, going up hill and do-mr hill driving the Turks from 
])osition after position, we advanced. At midday a fog came on ; rain too began to fall. 
On account of the fog nothing was to be seen. Again as darkness w as de.scending. (in front 
of us W'as a deej) valley ; across the \'alley a great hill ; on the hill a village made by the Turks 
into a strong place) crossing the valley, climbing up the hill, having tixed bayonets we took 
that village from the hands of the Turk.«. 

All that night the rain fell. But when we had set picquets, the rest of us men all en- 
tering one great building, sitting down, lighting fires, boiling and drinking tea, w ere cxceed- 
ingly happy'. The men said ; "Those who were to die have died, the wounded have lx;cn 
w'ounded ; but to us this great fortune has fallen. Our regiment also ha.s earned a great 
name." So talking, remaining happy all that night, they went to sleep. 

Again at dawn our great General Sahib coming said to us : " O Gurkha heroes, bv vour 
bravery the road leading to the city called Jerusalem lias been opened. Your name has 
become great. To take that city of Jerusalem, to-day also it is necessary to advance. " 
»So saying he spoke. 

At that time the Turkish shells began to fall upon us ; there was great loss. A(»ain 
receiving the order to fall in, we went forward. 

Notes . 

bh^mn •< bfuDidd. 

fpitn < graera : probably on the janalogy of gfoio < gayo, where the umlaut of a to 
J is regular. It should be remembered also that gaera is < gayo or gae ra, lit. = ’ he or they 
went and ’ 

kukhra : Skt. kukkuta- cf. H. kukar kukrd. The aspiration is unexplained. It occurs 
in other words : e.g., bdkhro ‘ goat, sheep cf . H. bakrd. On the other hand kukur ‘ dog ’ 
{kurkura ) B.. kukar. The Rev. N. C. Duncan informs me that in East Nepal b^liar 
■ monkey ’ is used for bsdar (cf. H. bsdar, bandar). 
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Mkhinthe : the passive seems to be dying out. More and mote it loses its distinctively 
passive sense to become a simple intransitive verb : e.g., dekkinu ‘ appear arinu ‘ halt 
salkinu ‘ burn intr.’, vhhinu ‘stand up On this a new causative formation has been built, 
endingin -ydunu : e.g., arydunu ‘ cause to halt,’ salkyaunu ‘ burn tr. ubhyaunu ‘ set upright’. 

SAkun : an example of the beginnings of Oratio obliqua. Hamiheru refers to the narrator, 
not to the subject of bhAni. These beginnings of the oblique construction are fairly common 
in Nepali : e.g., (1) Dhandatta h “ Ghar jdu : ‘ md saha (i.e., Dhandalta saiia) gai bepdr gari 
de. ’ bJiannu ’’ bhariyo. (Birsikka, p. 67, 1. o). (2) dokdn m9 bdrtd garthyau re bhani sunc 

‘I heard that you were doing instead of the direct A. garcha bhani, Probably 

too the very frequent use of the oblique infinitive in -na with bhani to express jjurpose clauses 
is oblique in origin : e.g., ma Idi mdrna bhani jukii gareko ho ‘ he must have made a plan to 
kill me.’ This has replaced the direct tes Idi mdrehu bhani 

bdnid bliAni < barhna bhani. This oblique infinitive used with bhani in clauses of pur- 
pose, order, promise, etc., is directh' gov^erned by the verb bhani. Barhnn, infinitive used as 
imperative, becomes barhna as object to bhani. Although in nouns the old nominative and 
accusative cases have fallen together in the more general direct case embracing both nomi- 
s ative and accusative, in the infinitive the oblique case is that used for the direct object 
(see my note on the infinitive in the first series of ‘ specimens ’). Similarly too the direct 
case as accusative has in nouns been replaced by the oblique case followed by Idi (cf. H. oblique 
with kdy, the direct case is retained generally only for inanimate objects. E.g.,ma Idi jdnu 
parchn, lit.' the going is necessary for me (subject), but nna jdna Idge, lit. ‘I began the 
going ’ (object). These are parallel with the equivalent noun con'truction.s : (a) animate : 
choro ayo ' the boy came ' (.subject), but chord Idi hdne ' 1 .struck the boy (oiqoct) ; (h) in- 
animate : rukh dhalyo ' the tree fell ’ (subject), and rukk '/hdla ‘ fell the tree ’ (object). 

MAdheni : semitatsama < madhyahna- with adjectival suffix -i. 

Idyo : either < Idgyo or past participle of Idunit (8kt. Idgayati). Ldgnu < iSkt. lagynti. 
The same confusion is found in Hindi and Panjabi. 

b.\lio ' strong ’, a formation from *bali (Skt. balin-). 

phikiii4=Yix swords ! 

psserd < pasera : pasnii < *paisnu (praviiati, cf. H. paisnd G. pesvu) by analogy with 
basnu, {vasaii). 

jariiAl - General ; probably for janral tlirough influence of karnal = Colonel. 

SAwdri bhoio : honorific for dyo. 

IV. 

AN ARMISTICE SONG. 

pAnd.\ro maina Phrase ma laryu dher hilo khaicro ; 

Unis sau sob ma gorizAn diuti Misor ma aicro. 

Ai redi go hom Agen ; ai redi go hom Agen, 

i'u si mai phador, tu si raai mador, tu si niai phemili Agen. 

Hindustan bate cithi ai pugcho kagAt ka lipha rna : 

Sikin tord Gorkha pher bmu poryo Misor ka muluk ma. 

Khai nui bAsta lArai bryu ; bAnduk le takatak. 

Dwi sau bAtis le AtAke garyo ; Turki ko bhaga bhag. 

8a war ra paidAl pakha ma khedeliAn, mAnowar pani ma. 

Pailo din b^ri bi.s din ma pugyu Turki raddkhni ma. 

Turki le heryo : Aiigrez le gheryo yo pala rAne ma. 

Abo to pugne asa cho mo lai ghAre ka jAne ma. 

Gorkhali juwan Agari bAre chati ko dhal gAri ; 

Turki ka phauz lai hat uthaun paryu rAne ma bydl gAri. 

Ai redi go hom Agen ; ai redi go hom Agen, 

Tu si mai phador, tu si mai mador, tfi si mai phemili Agen. 
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Translation. 

For fifteen months we fought in France, eating much mud ; in 1916 there was garrison 
duty, having come to Egypt. 

From India a letter comes in an envelope of paper : the 2/3rd Gurkhas must again fight 
in the land of Egypt. 

Sitting in the trenches we fought, taking aim with the rifle. The 232 (Brigade) attacked; 
the Turks ran away. 

Horse and foot move along the shore, men-of-war on the sea. On the first day fighting, 
in twenty days we reached the Turkish capital. 

The Turk .saw : the British surrounded them at this moment in the battle. Now 
is there hope for me of arriving among the people of my home. 

The Gurkha soldiers advanced, having courage in their breasts ; the Turkish army we 
made to lift up their hands, distressing them in battle. 

Notes. 

As opposed to the artificial metres in Nepali {e.g., the translation of the Mahabh3,rat) 
which are made to depend on a system of quantity no longer existing, this popular metre 
depends on stress accent. The normal scansion here (supposing — to represent a stressed 
syllable and an unstressed) is : — 

This shows very plainly the initial stress of Nepali words. The English chorus evidently 
could not be quite fitted into the metre by its composers ! 

lipha : loanword from H. lifdfa with haplology. 

raddhdni < lAjdhani : here Aleppo, not Constantinople. Cf. below khoddakheri ^ khSj- 
ddkkeri. 

uthaun < uthduna. 

bijdl < behdl. 

( To be continued . ) 

THE DATE OF THE MUDRA-RAKSHASA. 

BY V. J. a?s;ta?sh, m.a. 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal has, ante, Vol. XLII, pp. 265-267, proposed the time of 
Chandragupta II for the date of the Mudrd-Rdkshasa. His grounds for thus fixing the date 
in the fifth century a.d. was his discovery in the bharaia-vdkya of that drama. This for the 
present purpose I quote in full : — 

!T<7?T'nT*i?ir I 

H flfr II 

Tlu' cxpi-iA-^.sious in the above quotation on wliich Mr. Jayaswal bases his proposition, 
and lays his greatest stress, are adhund and Chandragupta. They suggest to him that the 
Mudrd-Rdksliasa must have been UTittcnin the fifth century a.d. He says ; “ The bharata- 

vdkya to the play names the reigning monarch ‘ at present {adhund) .... may long reign 
king Chandragupta. ” 

He then essays to find out which Chandragupta is meant, and comes to the conclusion 
that he could have been no other than Chandragupta II. He is aware that there are difficulties 
in assuming the term Mlechehha to mean Huna, and as to the meaning of the term vdvijya- 
mdnd. The first he endeavours to overcome by ascertaining that the Hunas, though they 
possessed no territory in India at the time, were well-knonm to the Indians ; that they had had 
no prominent position in the minds of the Indians previously, as proved by the fact that 
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they are mentioned only once in the drama, i.e. in Act V, v. 11 ; and that as associates of the 
Chinese they are named ChinaMnaih. Here we must however, bear in mind that another 
reading Chedihunaih is available. Further, he remarks, as worthy of note, that they do not 
figure at all in the army mentioned in Act II. 

In order to make out that the Hupas are meant by the term MIechchha and that they 
were contemporaneous with Chandragupta II, he is forced to interpret udvijyamdnd in a future 
sense, because of the fact of the Hunas having no territory in India at the time, or to 
suggest that these particular Mleehehhas represented the ^aka powr in Western India which 
Chandragupta had suppressed ; or in the alternative to suggest that the drama might refer 
to the annoyance caused by the Kushanas, “ or possibl}' to the new element of the HCmas, 
also might have already made some incursions. pos.sibly in league with Kushana.s, during the 
last years of Chandragupta II’s reign.” 

It will be seen that the above interpretation of the term MIechchha, which is indeed 
wide enough to comprise all foreigners, whether Sakas. Yavana.s or Hunas, is necessary only 
if the Chandragupta of the bharata-vdkya of the Mvdra-Rakshasa is to be identified with 
Chandragupta II. But in that king's time, as already pointed out, the Hunas had no 
territory in India, much less could they have been in a position to harass the land, as is said 
in the sloka above quoted. It is true that the term MIechchha could have referred to the 
Hunas, because their conduct shows that they were greater harassers than the Kushanas or 
Sakas. This is amply proved by general history and the inscriptions ; e.g., in the Junagadh 
Inscription of Skandagupta we have direct evidence in the line ftW-SIT 

that by MIechchha the Himas are meant. The incidents of the latter days of 
his father and his own Inscription at Bhitari leave no doubt whatever that the Hflnas did 
vex both father and son, till the latter put them down after much labour. They were, 
however, only scotched, and after a while occupied territory in India which they greatly 
afliicted till the people threw themselves into the arms of Yaiodharman (Corpioi In.^cripUomim 
Indicanim, Vol. Ill, pp. 146-7). This would infer that the Mleehehhas were Hflnas whose history 
was known to the poet, and that he was playing on two senses of the name MIechchha, ufr. the 
Yavanas as they were known in the days of Chandragupta Maurya and defeated by him, and the 
Hunas who were suppressed either by Narasimha-Baladitya or Yasodharman. But it cannot be 
said with any certainty that the poet meant to allude to these things or not, and in any case 
it seems to be going too far to see so much history in the simple word adhimd, and in con- 
sequence to identify the Chandragupta of the Mudrd-Rdkshasa with Chandragupta II. 

The plain fact is that the king has been made by the poet to narrate all that had already 
come to pass in the sloka just before the hharala-mkyn, which runs as follows 

And in contrast to the past tense his minister says, “now” let the king rule, etc. So the 
force of “ now ”is only with referenco to the events of the past. There docs not seem to be 
anything in it but that, and so the poet’s Chandragupta must remain Chandragupta Maurya, 
according to the conventional method of interpretation. 

Further, I may add that the very word adhund has also been used in the Sloka preceding 
the bharata-vdkya in bis Mrichclihakatika, the play on which the poet arranged and developed 
the plot of the Mudrd-Rdkshasa. Besides all hharata-vdkyas refer to the present time, 
whether the word adhund is actually used or not. It i.s evident, too, from Act IV, v. 3, that 
the poet had to labour a good deal at hi.s task, and he is at pa'ns to observe the strict rules 
of dramaturgy. Consequently we may assume that he set the Mnchchhakafika as a model 
before him in arranging his plot. 
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Again, one cannot but notice the striking similarity both in idea and wording of some 
of the verses of the Mudrd-RdksJiasa to those of the Mandasor Pillar Inscription of 
Yasodharman, already referred to. E.g., between the bharata-vdkya quoted above and the last 
two lines of the second stanza of the Inscription : — 

q'Tvrr M 


Again, the following stanza in Act III has a marked similarity to the fifth verse of the 
Inscription, thus : — 


JI uArd-Rdkshasa. 

^iTr^R^rr*T?5TTfT*in?^r I 

3TnT^r*T?zi ^ r%2i?rTr 

va 

Mandasor Pillar. 

fnTnTnir??rr^rf5i%^r%tsift*T:q?^»Tr^q^r^: I 

aristtoi^ql; ^r^qTtpr'rrr- 

Mandasor Pillar. 

(last two lines of the next verse.) 

ar=l?w5rrf7 

Os ^ 

Lastly, the Mudrd-Rdkshasa is referred to in the Dasa-rupaka, which was written in 
the 10th century a.d., and it must therefore have been written at least a century previously, 
or, as K. T. Telang has it, its date cannot be later than the 8th century. The Hunas are mention- 
edin Act V, though not in Act II for the simple icason that both parties are opposed to each 
other, and we find that none of the tribes mentioned in Act II are repeated in Act V except 
the Sakas and A'avanas : so we can assert positively that the Mudrd-Rdkshasa must have 
been written at least after the time of Skandagupta. And in addition to all there is the 
striking similarity in the ideas of the above-quoted stanzas in the play and inscription. I am 
therefore compelled to think that the play must have been written, at the earliest, after the 
time of Yasodharman, for whom 'we have the date 589 Malava Era, or 645 a.d.: in other 
words the seventh century. This brings us to the end of Harsha’s reign, in whose time 
Buddhism had a great holdover the people, a fact which has been referred toby the poet in 
his drama. 


HEMACANDPvA AND PAIgACTPRAKRTA. 

13y P. P KAIVIANrjA.SWAMI, M. A. 

I have read with intcre.st the short note written by Sir George Grierson about “Paisfichi 
in the Kalpataru ” in answer to the paper on Piii^aci dialects written by my brother 
Mr. Ranganathasvarain of blessed memory and published ante, Vol. XLIX, p. 114 
The history of the Pnikiit dialect.s affords a slrikiug parallel to the development of the 
Romance languages in Europe, but wo must admit the sad truth that their philology has not 
been thoroughly investigated by any scholar in India or elsewhere. One chief cause of this 
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dra-v.-back is the want of proper material for such an investigation. Only a small portion 
of Prakrit literature has been as yet made accessible to the public. This consists mostly of 
grammars such as Vararuci’s Prakiita-prakaga, the Prakrit portion of Hemacandra’s 
Grammar and a few other kdvyas. There are a number of other Prakrit works which when 
published will prove to be of much use for the philological study of the dialects. It is, I 
think, time to direct our attention to them and I am glad to note that they are receiving 
the attention of such a distinguished linguist as Sir G. Grierson, and we may confidently 
look forward for some of the Prakrit works edited by him in a critical manner. 

I shall, however, draw attention to a particular remark of his in the short note referred 
to above. In conceding what my brother said about Paigaci as treated in the Kalpa- 
iaru, he repeats his remark, first made in the Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, p. 120, 
that Hemacandra in his grammar treats of three varieties of Paifacika, one Pai^acika and 
two varieties of Culika-pai(;acika. But we shall see from the following quotations from 
Hemacandra and his followers, that the former knows of only two varieties of Pai^^i, as 
was pointed out by my brother. Hemacandra has four sulras about Culika-pai'.aci and 
they are given below with his own gloss thereon — 

ii ii 

I 11 I II II fn^sr- 

1 i ^ rrm i. 

^ WT II X.% II 

'TWr I 


b.^\s ii 

^ srr^riw^r ^ II nrs: i nar il Xh i 1 1 I 

f^rairf^ II 


^ II II 

^ffsarrTHhVifi II 

I IsuT^ar a'»iTr^ II ^ i 1 1 

It will be evident from the above that there is no reason to suppose that Hemacandra 
is treating of two varieties of Culika-pai^aci. He, however, calls it Ciilika-pai9acikam while 
other Prakrit grammarians call it Culika-pai 9 aci simply. Sir George, probably, was led 
away by this difference in the name. Culika-paivacikam being neuter, its nom- du. as well 
as its loc. sg. will be Culika-pai^acikc. But in the gloss of Hemacandra, it is to be taken 
as the loc. sg. and not as nom. du. Even if the word is taken cs a feminine in d (which it 
is not as can be seen from the author's own gloss on sidrn 328 quoted above), the form 
Culika-paiqaeike will be rtom. die. and not loc. sg., which latter alone will make any sense in the 
gloss. Trivikrama and ^rutasagara, two Jain Prakrit grammarians who closely follow 
Hemacandra, avoid the ambiguity (if at all it can be called ambiguity) by adding the word 
bkdidydm in their gloss after Culika-paigacyam, thus leaving no room for any doubt as to the 
number of the dialects. As Trivikrama and Crutas^gara follow' Hemacandra very closely, the 
opinion of the latter may be known clearly from their works. I, therefore, quote below 
the portions of the grammars of Trivikrama and f iutasagara dealing with Cfilika-paivaci. 
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Trivikrania has 

II 5 1 ^ I II 
arrsinir 5 I 

'PPET i 

TOW 1 1 

Hwr 1 II ^?rr i II 

»T5r:5^^^l?r^^f ^ -ei a^qgg s qq F i l^ II ^ I ^ I II 

^Tit II I 1 qm'T: 1 ii m-. 1 ^isT II 

I i^'r II frf^srw'sr^fqjm'^ I 1 qf^nr I 'T^'rr II 

I qrsr 1 ?rm II 

3T5^Rn% 3?^ ^ II ^ I ^1. I II 

ai^srr’rr^Rr'rr *T*r3Twqfigv^-TRr#t r^uErfTt 

5 f’^q?g^^'irr ^ i 1 5 R»fr I 

R^irf^ I I 5 rm \ R%r%ri II 

5Hr STF^ 11 ^ I ^ I ^\s II 

= 1 .^^^ 5 Tr=e?if ?f^n^!iF? 5 i!T=ffrsTq?rr^w^c^'^ II 

^ 'T?ff: I I 'TR) t II 

^rutasagara, in his Auddryacmtdmani, has 

^^TToiT 5r?3Ti?|[#4T 11 

^nWr aar«i=^g^r: irtiiTff?rr?fr 

Wf??ni II ^mrt: 1 11 ^ t ^ k - 1 ?Tf^(r 11 p5rsn%5iq?Trf^ 

f>r%^ I Tf^ 1 11 frsr 1 I f fi^ 1 ^neftw- 

R H qr^r I ^!!Tr II 

^r St <i>K^ II 

5 r^^ 7 ?ir(%%r H^r% I The two stanzas given in Hemacaiidra s 

grammar arc reproduced here with their translation into Sanskrit — 

3TT^ 3 ^ II 

%^^n?r tr# T%R i ^€izi=^5vv 

vn) ^ ?Tfr iRTfif^T^r h >t^-. i ^'Nmi'r 

^ WR I ?i?tr ir>^: 1 w 1 r%- i ^iHr I 

R^rnfffT^ I R^rf^ 1 ^»T^?f»TR I ^CpT^RR R^sq, II 

3^%^ II 

f? STR,*R =|R^r9ra'rf^[% rRlfZlx^^g^Zj% | 

fTR#TH iri?ir 5 Tq?rrf^^^?i^R t I \ »n»f>^: 1 I 
■fr H t^TR I °T?^ f 1 qR'^RI^ ? iq R RR >T5n II 

Here ^rutasagara, though he calls the dialect Culika-paicaeikam. adds the words bhasdvicese 
which clearly shows that he is dealing with only one dialect . How closely the two latter gram- 
marians follow Hemaeandra may be seen from the quotations from their works given above . It 
is, therefore, but reasonable to suppose that Hemaeandra also knows only two Pai^aeikas 
There is another grammar of the Prakrit dialects by Laksmidhara called SadbMsdcan- 
drika (published in the Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit Series No. 71 ). It is to Trivikrama’s 
work what the SiddJidnla-kaumudi of Bhattojidiksita is to Panini^s Grammar. He too 
treat: .1 only one dialect midcr the name of Cuiika-pai';aci ; fur he says in the introductory 
verses to his grammar. 
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«r^r ?rr mw^r »Tr*Dff I 

T^rrCr siwui ii 

and further on he says, in connection with the localities in which these languages are spoken 

It 

In fact the name i^adbltamcandriha itself loses its significance if it treats of three 
Pai?acikas in which case it will have to treat of seven dialects. And in the chapter devoted 
to this particular Paifaeika (pp. 262, 263) he invariably says in the gloss 

It thus appears that none of the grammarians who follow Hemacandra treat of more 
than two Pai 9 acikas. And all these treat of six dialects. Hemacandra too treats of the 
same six dialects and so we are not justified in saying that he has three Pai^aeikas, thus 
making his dialects seven. 

VACHANAS ATTRIBUTED TO BASAVA. 

XiiAXSLiTiD BY Rao Sahib P. O. HALKATXl, M. L. C. 

{Continued Jrom p. 40.) 

Stage III : Prashda : Grace. 

A. Work without Desiring Anylhiwj in Return. 

1. I labour in my fields for the sake of my master. I trade for the sake of God. I 
accept service with others for the sake of the servants. For, I know that whatever Karma 
I form, Thou dost subject me to the enjoyment of the fruit of that Karma. Hence I spend 
for none besides Thee the wealth Thou hast given me. I give back Thy wealth to Thee. 
This is my oath, 0 Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

2. Mere strings of words such as ‘ God is the soul of all created being.s ’ will never do 
instead of the work which is your duty. You ought to use up your body, mind and soul for 
Guru, Liiiga and Jaiigama. You ought to work for the servants of Kudala.saiigama Deva. 

3. If it flashes into your mind that you did do your woi'k. you will be rebuked and 
troubled. This is the word of God. Do not say that you worked for God. Do not say 
that you worked for his servants. If there be no sense in your mind that 3 0 U worked for 
God, Kudalasaiigama Deva will offer jou whatever you ask. 

4. I i^erform at their proper times tho.se several riti s. namely the eight kinds of 
worship and the sixteen kinds of services, and so I become pure. But therein I have no 
ulterior desire or object. Hence there is no production of fruit, and .so I work and become 
pure, O Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

o. It is said : — ‘'They will walk in a terrible hell for time imperishable, if they eat, 
sleep, rise, touch and dine with the worldlj*."’ Basava reads these words. But my brothers 
say that Basava sits below the throne of the worldly Bijjala and serve.s him. I shall answer 
them, and am able to answer them. Even though I enter the house of the Mahars of Mahars 
and work for them as a daj’-labourer. I am alwaj-s burning to attain thj' position. But if 
I, on the other hand, burn for the jfleasure of 1113 ' stomach, O Kudala.saiigama Deva, let mv 
head be a fine for it, let my head be a fine for it ' 

6 . Is there an 5 'body in this world who says to anotlr r. Eat for my body, and enjov 
my wife for mo” ? Hence j’ou j'ourself ought to work with an eager mind. You yourself 
ought to work, labouring with your body. If you do not w ork w ith \ our body, how will 
Kudalasaiigama De\a be pleased with you i 
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B. Submit Yourself to God. 

1 . Whether it be a learned man or a dull man, he will not be free unless he eats the 
fruit of his previous Karma ; he will not be free unless he eats the fruit of his present Karma. 
Mark, so Sruti proclaims aloud ; in whatever world you may be, you cannot escape the 
fruit of Karma. Hence submission of one’s soul to Kudalasaiigama Deva brings blessedness 
and freedom. 

2. They say that the dining plate is the right receptacle for the Liiiga. But the 
dining plate is not the right receptacle. For the Liiiga one’s oum mind is the right 
receptacle. If you know how to offer your own soul without indifference, with a pure heart, 
Kudalasaiigama Deva will remain in you. 

3. Oh ! I fear not to be in the mind wherein Thou hast placed me ; for that mind has 
submitted itself to the limitless great One. I fear not to live in that wealth wherein Thou 
hast placed me ; for that wealth will not be spent for my wife, son, mother, father. I fear 
not to live in that body wherein Thou hast placed me ; for that body having submitted its 
all is in the constant enjoyment of ‘ Prasad.’ Hence my whole being is courageous and 
strong, and I fear not even Thee, 0 Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

C. Do not Mortify the Body. 

\. If you quell the senses you are guilty. The live senses will hereafter come and will 
torment you. Did Siriyala and Chaagale abandon the pleasures of life and that 
enjoyment of happiness as husband and wife 1 It is only if after having touched Thee, 
they be tempted to other’s wealth and women, that they will be away from Thy feet. 
Oh Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

Stage IV : Prapalihga ; Siva in the Life. 

A. The Nature of the Prdna-LHiyi.'^^ 

1. There is an eye withinthe eye : why do you not know howto see with it? So, there is 
life within the life ; why do you not know it ! There is a body within the body, and it is 
inseparable. O Kudalasaiigama Deva, no one knows the nature of the body Thou hast given. 

2. Some take care of their body, others of their life, others of their mind and others 
of their words. But none take care of the Liiiga within their own life, except ]Mara 3 rya of 
Tangaturu, the true servant of Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

3. The worship of other Liiigas cannot stand firm ; they merely deceive the mind. 
For Kudalasaiigama Deva stands in the interior of your own mind. 

4. Tho.se that are rich build temples for God. But alas ! what can I do ? I am a poor 
man. To me 1113 - legs themseh'es are pillars, my body itself is the temple, and my head 
itself is the golden crown. 

B The Behaviour of the Prdm-Lihgi. 

1 . When one has the Liiiga in his life, then what arc we to say about walking without 
the Liiiga and of speaking without the Liiiga ? One should not taste the pleasures of the 
fivm senses without the Liiiga ; one should not swallow even saliva without the Liiiga, Tliis 
is the word of Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

2. In this body life i.s the food to be cooked, calmness is the water and the senses are 
the fuel. I light the fire of knowledge ; I stir the food with the ladle of reason ; I boil it 
well, and, having seated myself on the inner soul, I offer to God that food of complete satis- 
faction. Then it becomes acceptable to Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

19 The man who knows and feels that Siva dwells within him as the Liiiga. 
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G. The PrdM-Lihgi’s Realization of God. 

1. I assume the posture, Paschima Padmdsana I straighten my back, poise my 
shoulders and move not my lips. T gaze steadfastly, with my eye-brows bent low. So 
I build a temple in the Brahma-randhra-^ and catch Kudalasaiigama Deva in my hands. 

2. ^^^len my eyes are full, I cannot see. When ray cars are full, I cannot hear. 
When my hands are full, I cannot worship. When my mind is full, I cannot contemplate, 

0 mighty Kudalasahgama Deva. 

3. What if a snake’s hole has many openings ? — the snake stays in one place. Behold, 
the mind, by means of contemplation removes its omi delusion. Mark how it is cleansed 
from phenomenal states, when it meditates, 0 Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

4. 0 Thou God, that art pure and pervadest the whole earth, water, light, air and sky, 
no one can behold Thy greatness save the man whose form has become ‘ pranava ’*2 itself. 
By meditation on that jewel of knowledge the passage of my veins becomes pure ; and so 

1 worship, and see Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

5. \\Tien that Liiiga, by the favour of the Guru, enters your mind, if you say that 
you have come to know it by regulating the vital airs of the body, you are surely guilty of 
ingratitude. If you say you have realized it by controlling tin' nerves called Ida, Pingala 
and Sushumna, will Kudalasaiigama Deva fail to cut your no.se ? 

Stage V : Sarana : Self-Surrender. 

A. Knowledge of God. 

1. By knowledge of Thee my bodily pa.«sions have been destroyed ; by knowledge of 
Thee my mental passioius have been de.stro}’ed ; by knowledge of Thee my Karma has been 
cut through. Thy servants have given me constant advice and have showed me faith in 
its reality, 0 Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

2. What good will reading and listening do jmu who have no knowledge of the path 
of God ’ Why I'ven the parrot reads ! But it doe.s not know the path of God, O Kudala- 
■saiigama Deva. It was Channayya the Mahar who had the fruits of reading. 

3. A flock of sheep enter a garden of sugarcane and nibble only the leaves of the cane. 
Hence they cannot taste the sweet juice that is inside. It is only the elephant in rut that 
can know Thee. How can these sheep know Thee ? 

4. Faith mixed with pride breeds Karma. Acting without knowing brings loss to 
one's own calmness. If you act without knowing what is proper for the occasion, Kudala- 
saiigama Deva refuses to stay in you. 

B. The Slate of Sarana. 

1. Do not compare things that are incomparable. They arc devoid of time and action, 
devoid of worldlines.s, Thy servants. 0 Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

2. Is the sea great ? It i.s bounded by the earth. Is the earth great ? It stands 
on the head-jewel of the lord of serpents. Is the lord of serpents great ? He is only a 
signet-ring on the little finger of Parvati. Is Parvati great ? She is only one half of the 
body of Paramesvara. Is Paramesvara great ? He is confined on the edge of the top 
of the mind of the servants of our Kudalasaiigama Deva. 

2® One of the bodily postures recommended in the Y oga Philosophy. 

21 An orifice, believ-ed to exist in the skull on the crown of the head, through which the soul escapes 
at death. 

2 2 A name for the sacred syllable Om. 
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3. His origin is not like that of the creatures of the air. Thy servant is a creation 
of Liiiga. He sticks to one. His heart does not vacillate. He penetrates the mind. He 
forgets his bodily qualities and worships Thee. He is, as it were. Thine own reflection, 

0 Kudala.«augania Deva. 

4. If the waters of tanks, wells and rivers dry up, you will see Ashes in their dry beds. 
You will see jewels if the ocean dries up. So, you will see the Lif ga in the servants of 
Kudalasaiigama Deva, when they open their minds and speak. 

C. The Environment of the Servant is Holy. 

1. Lo, at his every step, there are clusters of sacred places ; at his every step, there 
are treasures and wealth. If a servant walks about, the place becomes Benares. AThere 
he stays is a sacred place that gu-es salvation. 

2. If a servant sleeps, it is meditation. If a servant wakes up, it is §iva-rdtri. The 
place wliere he treads is holy, and uhat he says is divine truth. Lo, the very body of the 
Servant of Kudalasaiigama Deva is Kaila.^. 

Stage VI : Aikya : Oneness. 

A. Stale of Final Absorption. 

1. Ah, what can I say about the bliss 1 feel, when my body nult.'s, like a hailstone in 
water, or an image of lac in Are ? The waters of my eyes have overflorved their boundaries. 
Oh, to whom shall I speak of the happiness of uniting with Kudalasaiigama Deva in oneness 
of mind 1 

2. I know not the earth, the sky or the ten cpiarters. I do not understand them. 
They say, ‘ The whole universe is contained in the centre of the Liiiga,' but, like a hailstone, 

1 fell into the midst of the ocean ; I am overwhelmed in the happiness of the touch of the 
Liiiga ; and am saying only, ' Ood, ' knowing nothing whatever of duality. 


BOOK-XOriCE. 


A CKi.ST OF Mystics .etfD Other Poems, by 
.\MEEN Rihaxi. James T. White & Co., Xew 
York, 1921. 

Ill this second volume of verse by the author of 
the admirably adapted translation.s from the 
Luzumiyat of Abu'l Ald, the title poem is placed 
last, all the other poems” preceding it. This is 
an unusual procediu-e, but a perusal of the volume 
will show the reader that the Chant of Alyntics 
is the climax and natural ending of all that lias gone 
before. 

Internal evidence shows the poem to bo the work 
of a Syrian Christian who has a thorough — even an 
intimate— knowledge of the Arab Muhammadanism 
of his native land, and of Islam generally, as under- 
stood also in Persia and amongst the Sufi.^. 
Although his dwelling is in the United States and 
his command of English — shall we whisper Ameri- 
can English — perfect, he cannot get away from liis 
beginnings in the Near East. Perhaps he has no 
desire to do so, for again and again he returns in 
the beautiful lines which so distinguish this volume 


to his native land in terms that leave us in no 
doubt as to his feeling for it. He speaks of himself 
as the Wanderer : 

I wander among tlio hills of alien lands 
Mhere Yature her prerogative resigns 
To JIan ; where Comfort m her shack reclines 
-ind ail the arts and sciences commands. 

But in my soul 

The eastern billows roll — 

I hear the voices of my native strands. 

My lingering eyes, a lonely hemlock fills 
With grace and splendour rising manifold ; 
Beneath her boughs the maples spread their gold 
And at her feet the silver of the rills. 

But in my heart 
A peasant void of art 
Echoes the voices of ray native hills. 

» ♦ ■ « 

Land of iny birth ! a handful of thy sod 
Resuscitates the flower of my faith ; 

For whatsoever the seer of science sayth. 

Thou art the cradle and the tomb of God • 
-And forever I behold 
-A vision old 

Of Beauty weeping whore He once hath trod. 
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And again, in a poem of noble blank verse, 
there is a varied refrain running through it in 
rhyme which speaks with no uncertain voice. Its 
title is .• to B.C.B. 

O my Love, how long wilt thou continue 
Fondly nursing every dreaming Hour ? 

Our Lebanus, O my Love, is calling. 

Yea, and waiting in his ancient Tower. 

♦ ♦ * 

O my Love, how long wilt hither tarry. 

Making toys of Time’s discarded lioius i 
Fair Lebanus, O my Love, is calling. 

Yea, and waiting in his House of Flowers. 

* • * 

O my Love, how long wilt hither tarry. 

Wilt dally with the web of Time, how long ? 
Lone Lebanus, O my Love, is calling. | 

Yea, and waiting in his House of Song. 

* * * 

O my Love, how long wilt hither tarry 
Wearing gossamer of day and night ? 

Sad Lebanus, 0 my Love, is calling. 

Yea, and waiting in his House of Light. 
Despite its English form and its author's mastery 
ol English versification, the book is Oriental from 
end to end in feeling and spirit 

SHE WENT OUT SINGINC 
.She went out singing, and the poppies still 
Crowd round her door awaiting her return ; 

She went oul^dancing. and the doleful rill 
Lingers beneath her walls her new.s to learn. 

Their love is but a seed of wh.af .she has .sown : 
Their grief is but a shadow of my own 

O Tomb. O Tomb ! did Zalua's beauty fade. 

Or dost thou still preserve it in thy gloom ? 

0 Tomb, thou art not fiimrment nor glade. 

Y’et in thee shines the moon and lilies bloom. 

And the poem “Hanem” reads like a clever 
translation, so thoroughly Eastern i.s the whole 
idea and expression ; 

Hanem, we must have met before. 

Perhaps a thousaud years ago , 

1 still remember when I tore 
Your virgin V'eil of lunar snow. 

By Allah, I remember, tuo. 

When .sousing in my mortal b-nin. 

Yonb'it my lip and said, ••Adieu, 

When shall we, Syrian, meet again ! 

It will have been discovered that in the lines 
quoted from “ She went out singing,” the line, 
‘‘ Their love is but a seed of what she has sown.” 


does not scan correctly with the rest of the lines. 
Herein lies my one criticism of form. There is 
too much of thi.s false rhythm in the book, and 
Mr. Rihani is such a master of rhyme and rhythm 
and language that one cannot put the fewt down to- 
anything but the evil effect of modem taste in 
verse which, like the discords so much affected by 
the modern composers of music, is but “ the union 
of inharmonious sounds.” 

Apart from what I may call the purely poetical 
experience of emotion in this book, Mr. Rihani 
has much serious purpose in what he has written — 
much that helps the Western to understand the 
Eastern mind. That this is his object is clearly 
expressed in many places : notably in the last of 
four fine sonnets to Andalusia, where Moor and 
Christian— East and West — fought sohardafight: — 
AL-ZAHBA. 

Not with the Orient glamor of her pleasures. 
Nor with fond rhapsodies of prayer or song 
Could she her sovereign reign a day prolong ; 
Not in the things of beauty that man measures 
By the variable humor of his leisures. 

Or by the credibilities that change 
From faith to fantasy to rumor strange, 

Was she the mistress of immortal treasures. 
But when the holy shrine Europa sought, 
Herself of sin and witchcraft to assoil, 

The sovereigns of Al Zahra ma.xims wrought 
-And -Averroes burned his midnight oil ; — 
•Arabia, the bearer of the light, 

•Still sparkles in the diadem of Night. 

Again, in a poem entitled The Two Brothers,” 
he definitely tells us in a footnote, “ I have tried 
to eraboily in these .stanzas the idea .shared partly 
by the Sufi, that God and the Universe are one.” 
This is of .such interest to Oriental scholars that I 
do not hesitate to quote it in full : 

In the grotto the forest designed. 

Where the fire-fly first dreamed of the smi 
And the cricket first chirped to the blind 
Zoophyte, — in the cave of the mind 
We were bom and our cradle is one. 

AYe are brothers : together we dwelt 
Unknown and unheard and unseen 
For aeons ; together we felt 
The urge of the forces that melt 
The rocks into willowy green. 

For aeons together we drifted 
In the molten abysses of flame, 

AVhile theXycles ow heritage sifted 
From the vapor and ooze, and uplifted 
The image that now bears our name. 
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I am God : thou art Man : but the light 
That mothers the planets, the sea 

Of star-dust that roofs every height 

Of the Universe, the gulfs of the night, — 

They are surging in thee as in me. 

But out of the Chaos to lead us. 

The Giants that borrow our eyes 

And lend us their shoulders, must heed us : — 

They yield us their purpose, they deed us 
Forever the worlds and the skies. 

Now the eclectic Muhammadan Sufis borrowed 
from any source open to them, including early 
Hinduism, and the sentiment in the fourth stan 2 a 
quoted above is eminently Hindu. In the 14th 
century there arose in Kashmir a great mystic 
poetess, LM Oed, Granny Lai, as she is now 
called with affectionate familiaritj’ by the people, 
Lalld. Yogishwari or Lalleshwari as she is known 
to the educated. She was a Shaiva Yogini, by 
‘ profession ’ as it were, but she was imbued with 
the eclectic spirit of her time and was to a certain 
extent acquainted with Sufi doctrines. Again 
and again she reverts to the old Indian philosophy 
of the absorption of the individual in the universal 
Soul, and being a follower of the Shaiva Yoga, 
this lUftant that she taught the absorption of Man 
in Shiva, as the representative of the Supreme — 
the One God. .At times she becomes more mystical 
still and merges both Man and Shiva in the One 
Cod, the Nothing. 

I venture to render one of her poems in English 
verse, in her own metre, as follows; — 

Lord, myself not always have I known ; 

Nay, nor any other self than mine. 

Care for this vile body have I shown. 

Mortified by me to make me Thine. 

Lord, that I am Thou I did not know, 

Nor that Thou art I, that One be Twain. 

‘ Who am I ? ’ is Doubt of doubts, and so 
‘ Who art Thou ? ’ shall lead to birth again. 

In another illuminating poem she sings : 

Who shall be the rider, if for steed 
Shiv the Self-Intelligence shall be ? 

What though Keshav shall attend his need. 
Helped by Brahma of the Mystic Three. 

If the Self-Intelligence be I, 

I the Self-Intell^ence must be. 

Needing Twain in One to know him by 
What rider but the Supreme is he ? 

And again : 

Ice and snow and water : these be three 
That to thy vision separate seem : 

But they are one to the eyes that see 
By light of the Consciousness Supreme. 


What the cold doth part, the sun combines ; 
VThat the sun doth part, doth Shiv make 
whole , 

What Shiv doth part, the Supreme confines 
In one Shiv and Universe and Soul. 

Perhaps the whole attitude is best seen in the 
following poem — the Oneness of all observable 
things, earthly and div'ine — the absorption of the 
individual soid of all things, terrestrial and celes- 
tral, in the Universal Soul : 

Thou art the Heavens, and Thou art the Earth ; 
Thou alone art day and night and air : 

Thou Thyself art all things that have birth. 
Even the offerings of flowers fair. 

Thou art, too, the sacrificial meal -. 

Thou the water that is poured on Thee : 

Thou art unction of the things that heal ; 

Dost, then, need an offering from me ? 

Here then we have the Shaiva conception of the 
essential Oneness of the soul of all things conceiv- 
able, in the poems addressed by a native of the 
Himalayan mountains to Shiva, the God of the 
Himalayas, as the highest representation of the 
Supreme possible to the mind of Man. In the 
“ Song of Siva’’ Mr. Rihani gives a very different 
view of him. which is obviously a clever rendering 
of the Sufi view : Hindu in substance, eclectic 
Muhammadan and Persian in form. 

’Tis Night ; all the Sirens are silent. 

All the Vultiues asleep ; 

And the horns of t he Tempest are stining 
Under the Deep ; 

Tis Night ; all the snow-burdened Mountains 
Dream of the Sea, 

And down in the Wadi the River 
Is Calling to me. 

’Tis Night ; all the Caves of the Spirit 
Shako with desire. 

And the Orient Heaven’s essaying 
Its lances of fire : 

They hear, in the stillness that covers 
The land and the sea, 

The River, in the heart of the Wad’, 

Calling to me. 

’Tis night, but a night of great joyance. 

A night of unrest :- 

The night of the birth of the spirit 
Of the East and the West ; 

And the Caves and the Mountains are dancing 
On the foam of the Sea, 

For the River inundant is calling. 

Calling to me. 
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In the ii'liowing vei^ei I venttu'e to svim up Lai 
Ded'd spiritual hopes iu quatrains in her otrn style, 
based on well kiieurn stories about her end anel her 
own actual expressions. 

Lo ! a Vision is before mine eyes. 

Framed iu a halo of thoughts tliat burn t 

Up into tho Heights, lo I arise 

Far above tlie cries of them that spurn. 

Lo upon the wings of Thought, my steed. 
Into the mists of the e\ ening gold. 

High, and higher, and higher I speetl 
Unto the Man, the Self 1 behold. 

Tmth hath coteud <he nude that i- I ; 

Girt me about with a flaming .sword ; 

Clad me in the r-thereal sky. 

Garment of the glory of the Lord. 

In the same way, Mr. Kihani's final, and as has 
been remarked, 'title poem. "A Chant of Mystics’ 
suras up the Slid pliilosoidiy. by a quotation from 
which I close this review of a remarkable work : 

Nor Ci'cscout nor Cross we adore ; 

Nor Budlui nor Christ we iniploie ; 

Nor JIusIora nor Jew we abhor : 

We are free. 


We are not of Iran nor of Ind, 

We are not of Arabia or Sind ; 

We are free. 

We are not of the East or the West, 

No boundaries exist in our breast : 

We are free. 

We are not made of dust or of dew ; 

We are not of the earth or the blue : 

We are free. 

We are not wrought of fire or of foam ; 

Nor the sun nor the sea is our home ; 

Nor the angel our kin nor the gnome : 

We are free. 

Lai Bed would liave heartily endorsed the clos- 
ing lines : 

Whirl, whirl, whirl. 

Till, the world is the size of a pearl. 

Dance, dance, dance. 

Till the world’s like the point of a lance. 
Soar, soar, soar, 

Till the world is no more. 

R. C. Temple. 
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NOTE.S FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 

27. -A. w-ijunJ and .service pension. 

'J March 1754. Abstract of Utter from Fort St. 
tjeorije to the Coin t of DneAcre. Tara. 33. Pension 
Pagodas 15 [ Rs. 5'.'J ] For Mouth allowd Chmente 
Poverio, Cai tain of I'opi s-srs [Portuguese half-caste 
foldicrs]. Per Consultation 5th Novr., he having 
signahzd himself on many occasions and lost a 
Leg ill the .Seiw ice, [Coast and Fa*j .abstracts, 
vol. .5, pp. 458-402.) K.C.T. 

28. Tlortar for Buildings. 

IG February 1089. Consullaliou at Fort St. 
George. Chinam or Lime being so very scarce that 
we cannot procure sufficient for the reparation of 
the Garrison and being also very necessary to send 
.some to the West Coast to carry on their building 
there, It is orderd that 20 Tons of chaulk and a 
plasterer by trade be sent aboard the WiUiammn, 
who understands the makeing lime, there being, 
plenty of wood at Bencoolen. {Jtecords of Fort St. 
George, Diary and Considtation Book, 1680, p. lo.) 

R.C.T. 

29. Punishment by Court_Martia] for Piracy-. 

18 April 1089. Consultation at Fort St. George. 
The two condemned Persons one of whom being 
a young man, forced or dra'wn in that bad Company 
in India, being a Prentice servant was commanded 
fey his Master thereto, the sentence falling upon 
him by the lott of dye [dice,] and being the generall 
opinion of the Court Martiall that he was the least 
Criminall of ah and considering that Justice in- 
clines to mercy, Tis agreed and orderd that 
according to His Majesties Charter granted to the 


Rt. Honble. Company and from them derived to 
us, that Francis Hopkins have a pardon for his 
life hut that he receives a punishment as the rest 
did, to be whipt and after be branded aboard tho 
Princess, and that the other offender be repreived 
till Wednesday next, then to be executed aboard 
the De/ence according to sentence of said Coart and 
their execution warrant to the Provost Martiall. 

26 .ipril 1689. Coppy of a Pardon granted 
Charles Hojjkins. Wherea.s you Charles Hopkins 
have by evidence and lott the 12th Instant being 
ustly condemned by a Coart Martiall to suffer 
death for your great and horrid Crime of Piracy, 
notwithstanding which -we being inclin’d to mercy 
from the scence of your true repentance and hope 
of your future Reformation, Wee doe by the 
authority His gracious Majesty the King of England 
has granted by his Charter to his Rt. Honble. 
East India Company and from them derived to 
us, their President and Council of Fort St. George, 
doe hereby, remitt and Pardon you from the said 
sentence and execution of death for your said 
Crime of Pyracy and that you now only suffer the 
punishment ordered to be inflicted upon you, 
which we hope will terrifie others and ■warn you 
from the like crime for the future which the All- 
mighty grant. Given under onr bands and the 
Rt. Honble. Companys Seale at Fort St. George 
in the Citty of Madrass this 36 April Anno Domini 
1689. EuHtr Yale, John larTLETON, Thomas 
Wa-vell, John Chenet, William Feaseb, 
I William Cawley, Thomas Grey. ( Records of 
^ Fort St. George, Diary and Consadtation Book, 

' 1689, pp. 40, 44. ) R.C.V. 
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FURTHEE SPECIMENS OF NEPALI. 

By R. L. turner. 

{Continued from p. 49.) 

V. 

A CLEVER JUDGE 

Wile ek bawAn ko tsora dwi bhai thiu. Qs ko tsora dwi bhai aphnu alAg bhai gain. 
PAtsi aphnu bAstubhau banno layo. Ta aphnu ddzi Isai le tsAlak bhaiara aphu Ic gorv 
goru lia tsa. Bhai tsat lai gai ko maumMe dio tsa. TaL wAa bato ek dzAga ma got tsari 
retsa. Dai tsal ko dil muni got r&khya tsa : bhai dzai ko dil mathi got rS-khya tsa. Tap 
pAtsi bhai tsai ko gai le batsi paya tsa. Tyo batsi dil muni khAsera daitsaikogot ma pugya 
tsa. Ta aphnu bhai tsal le tyo gai ko batsi khodzera hinnakheri dazi dzal ko goru sita dekhya 
tsa, Ta aphnu bhai tsal le aphnud hzi lai bhanyu : “Dai, miro batsi biaiara tiro goru sit.i 
ai pugya tsa : lo ! mo lai dinwos bhAnara bhAn3ni. Ta dai dkai le bhAnyu ; “ Tiro gai 
le biako retsa bhAnc dekhin, tiro g6t ma bAsne thiu. Miro goru Ic biako batsi dinna, " Dwi 
bhai apAsta ma dzAgaro bhaio. Ta dai tsai le bhAnyo ; ' Tiro gai ie biako retsa hhAno 
dekhin, pAnzsbhAladmi dzAma gArs.” 

Phiri aphnu dai zai le sAb pAnzabhAladmi dzAmma gAryo ; bhai dzai lo pAnzobliAladmi 
khoddakheri koi pAni paiana. Ta us ko bhai dzai ko mAn ma birok layera khola tira goio, 
TAp U.S ko bhai tsai le yota ,syM uta bata ako dekhyo. Ta u le bhAnyu; " £ dzAmmiAntri. 
timi lai yota nisap sodsu.” Syal le bhAnyo ; “ kye nisap ho ? ” Ta us le bhAnyo : “ Miro 
gai le biako batsi lai miro dadzu lo us ko goru lo biako bhAni ser garnu layo. Tab mai Ic. 
‘ Miro gai le biako batsi ho ;ma lai dSu.’ Ta ma lai diena. Yo nisap kAso hunsa bhAnera 
dzAmamAntri lai sodhyo. DzAiuaiuAntri le bhAnyo ; ' Ailo timi dzau ; mo pAtsi anntsu 
Y6 nisap gAri deula." 

Ago sAlgir) gako dzAug.vl ma gaiora aphnu muk nni sAb kalo ghAsu-o nyo. Tab us ko 
dazu dzai le : ‘Koi tira pAnzabhAladmi ?” bhAnera bhai tsai lai sddhyo. Bhai dzai le 
bh-Miyo ; Mero pAnzabhAladmi pAtsi aunde tsa : “ bhAnara bhAnyu. Tesi bato Ali kher 
mil dzAmamAntri ayo. Ta ns ko dai dzai ko pAnzabhAladmi le bhAnya : '' £ dzAmamAntri. 
kina awcla gAryo ? /’ TAb dzAmamAntri le bhAnya : “Oho khola mil dArelo .sAlkira goia tse . 
to raatsa tipte khande tipte khande gardakheri awela bhaio." Tab us lai dai dzai ko mAn- 
driheru le bhAnye : “ Thet ullu ! kliola ma kailei dArelo sAlkint.sa ? ” DzAmamAntri le bhAnvo. 

■ Thet ullu ! goru le kailei batsi pAni biauntsa." BhAnera dzAmamAntri aphnu ghar ma 
gaio. Tap pAtsi aphnu dwi bhai sAlla gArera dazi dzai ko bhAladmiheru le dwi bhai lai 
milaiara u.s ko batsi bhai dzai lai diyu. SAbei pAnza bh-Madmi le : “Khola mil dArelo 
kailei dzanno : goru le batsi kailei biaunna ; khaaa kha.s tiro bhai ko gai )e biako bat.si ho" 
bhAnera milaiara rakhyo. 

Translation. 

Once there were two brothers, sons of a brahman. Now his two sons the two brothers 
went apart. Afterwards they began to divide their cattle. Then the elder brother, bcins- 
running, himself took the bulls. To his younger brother he gave the cow.s. Then after that 
they are pasturing their herds in one place. The elder brother’s herd is placed on the lower 
terrace ; the younger brother’s herd is placed on the upper terrace. After that the younger 
brother .s cow bore a calf. That calf falling on to the lower terrace came into the elder 
brother’s herd. Then his younger brother, looking for his cow’s calf, walking about, saw it 
with his elder brother's bulls. Then the jmunger brother said to his elder brother : “ O 
elder brother, my calf having been born has come among your bulls ; come, give it um, please." 
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So saying he spoke. Then the elder brother said ; " If it had been born from your cow, it 
^\ ould have been in your herd, T will not give np the calf born from my bull. ’ There aro.se 
a quarrel between the two brothers. The elder brother said ; '' If it was born from your cow, 
collect assessors.” 

Again, the elder brother collected all his assessors ; the younger brother seeking assessors 
could not find any. Then giief coming into the mind of the younger brother, he went into 
the valley. Then the younger brother saw a jackal coming from there. Then he said : 
'■ 0 jackal, I will ask from you a judgment.” The jackal said : ’ What is the judgment ? 
Then he said : " My elder brother has laid claim to the calf born from my cow, saying it is 
born from his bull. Then I : ' It is a calf born from my cow : give it me.' But he did not 
give it. How will this ca.se be ? ’ So sajing he asked the jackal. The jackal said : ” Do 
you now go ; I will come after. I will settle this case. " 

Going to a forc.st where a fire had gone burning, and having rubbed the black on his face, 
he came. Then the elder -brother asked the younger brother, saying : ' Have you any 
assessors ? " The younger brother said : " My as.scssor is coming behind.” So saying he 
spoke. After that in a little while the jackal came. Then the elder brother's a.sscssor.s 
said : “0 jackal, why arc you late ? ” Then the jackal said ; ‘‘ Oho ! A fire has come 

burning in the river ; so keeping on picking np the fish and eating them. 1 became late,' 
Then the elder brother's asses, sors said to him: ” You fool ! does a fire ever burn in the river?” 
The jackal said ; ” You fools ! does a bull ever bear a calf either ?” So saying the jackal 
went to his home. After that, the two brothers having taken counsel, the elder brother's 
assessors, having reconciled the two brothers, gave his calf to the younger brother. All the 
assessors completely reconciled thorn, saying : A fire never goes in the river ; a bull 

never bears a calf. Most certainly the calf was born from your younger brother's cow.” 

Notes. 

The speaker was a Gurung. whose native language was Gurungkura not Nepah. Hi« 
Mcpali, like that of most native Mongolian speakers, is chiefly remarkable for the following 
points ; — 

1. Tendency to turn unaccented a. and unaccented c before ) into a : e.;/., UtAnij' < 
hhanyd, pugjp ts^ < pugijd cha, etc. 

> > i in 7niro lira phiri < mero tifo pheri. 

Unaccented >' > i in ghnMin < gko^cra (influence of -s ?) ; elsewhere > t or n 

f j > l-s -S-, 'h -z- without palatalisation of the sibilant, ch jh > is -s-, dz -z- with loss 
' I aspiration, 

2. Fluctuation of pronunciation . a remains in i.Pra < chord, but becomes a in bhAvip 
piigip tsj etc. hhuid'Jtrri (< hinldkheri). Tsai beside rfstii zai : ddzi beside dddzi. This should 
perhaps largely be ascribed to the hesitation of my ear. 

3. Simplification of grammatical forms : 

(a) The noun has one form only for direct and oblique case, singular and plural ; 
r g., bd'cAn ko tsora ; tyo gai ko bdtsi ; u le (but also us le) ; tiro gai le, etc. 

(b) There is one form only, that of the 3rd sing., for both numbers of the 3rd person ; 
c.g , thiv «tMyo), tsd (<cha), bhAnyu (<bhAn)jo), rdkhjo. The only exception seems to be 
the honorific plural bJiAny^ {<ibhanijd) used with the Jambumantri. 

wile < iiih ■■ lit. ' then ' : from pronominal stem u-. Cf. aile ‘ now ' taile ' then ' jaile 
‘ when ' kaiJe ‘ when Kasmiri .dso h is an I- suffix in adverbs of time : e.g., teli ‘ then, ’ 
ypi ' when 
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hinm < bnyna : cf, hinnu <■ hirnu. 

tsal : a deictic particle with some adversative force, especially used with two or more 
nouns which are contrasted ; so here throughout dai cal and bhai cal. 
ddzi < ddjyu : the form dai also occurs under the influence of hJmi. 
maumMe < mdlmatai emphatic form of loanword mdlmatd. 
dinicos ’< dinu kawas. 

goru : b under the influence of the following u does not become a as in ghora gora. 
pArizabhAladmi < panca bhald ddmi. 

gAr? < gara : 2nd plur. for 2nd sing, imperative, lire occurs in the same sentence. 
khoddakkeri < khojddkheri : cf. raddhdni < rdjdhdni. 
dzAm^mAntri < jamhu mantri. 

•iAlgin < mlkiera : cf. sAlkiyits^ below. 

VI. 

SONGS OF FRANCE. 

1914-1915. 

Dusnianai marne Gorkhali .sipahi hukum bho nuilik ko ; 

Dhawa ko gidai ina jori dinchu : chima deu Kali ko. 

Gardai chan bhet ghat apasta saiia tesai ra dinai mS : 

■ Sipahi ko dosti na garna ; bhai cha : saiia chutchu chinai in a. 

ISurta na phikri na gar ; ma pharki aula cainai ma. ’ 

■' Ai bhaiharu bilap garna thslle biilaldiai lainai niS. 

■ Ai pyara ma lai chut&era janchau. Ma rahne kasori ? 

Swami ko biyog ko athaha dukhai mil sahne kasori 
Sirai ko topi uthai lagyo gaiiga ko hawai ; 

Cauda san bata athara samma sakena larai. 

Marsal mS pugi pani ka jahaj ma ganna sakdina : 

Baeera hami Hindu.stan jaula, ma bhanna sakdina. 

Jarmani dhawa agghorai bhayo Debi ka banai lo ; 

Tin barsa samma dhawa niS basda harkhayo janai le 
Aiigreji sipahi PhrSsi ko jilla gai gae phutukai ; 

Goli ko parra rat dinai calda man runchan dhurukai 
Aiigreji sipahi Phrasi sipahi bhaidosti garia ; 

Jauuan ko atek masingan parra ekai thau maria. 

•Jiwai ra mero sitalai bhayo PlnSsi ka bhai le 
Aiigreji sipahi ranai mS mare goli ka pirai le. 

Ph.ar.st tard ko darap aplitero bhayo chauui kii jhula h- 
Ekai ra seksin uthdi lagyo Jarmani gold le. 

Chduni ko paltan larai dundd, samudra tardainu ; 

Chauni mi basne dui ghurd ghasne bikdlai mardaina. 

FhrSsi ko muluk disambar niaind pario l.arapha ; 

Ranai mi pari bhai dosti mare Kali ko sarapa. 

Phrisi ko muluk eiso ra kliattd ; barandi bielide ■. 

Hukum ma mani atekai gardd Jarman lai bitae. 

Phrisi ka des mi paral ko buri, pdkai khumani ; 

Ragat mi pari hilai mi gdryo ; chima deu, Bhawdni 
Lcstari gord atekai gardd lutid masingan . 
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Topai ko (Ihui kuiro jhai parda tharkanehan papi man, 

Dasal ra tarikh unis sau pandra marca ka maina mS 
Sikin Tard Gorkha bahaduri bhayo Lestar ka bac m3. 

Titarai cakorai banai mS marc pSc nambar charra le : 

PScai ra lainai Jarmani pare masingan parra le. 

Topai ko pha,ira daii daiiai bhayo PhrSsi ka phatak mf ; 

Sikin Tard Gorkha bahaduri bhayo Nyusepal atek mS. 

Topai ka gola jhimjhimi aunda ramaram bhanda chan 
Ghopto ra cepto .sathi bhfu marda kasai le ganda chan ' 

Jiathi bhai bhokda jiu mero bhijyo ragat ka thopa le ; 

PliiSsi ina teso din dinai marthe bairi ka topa le, 

N'irbali jiu le haresai khanda ayoni bukharai ; 

PhiE.si ka ghar ina goli ko darai paina ucharai 
Patrulai ghuninc hawai jahaj akasai ghumaune ; 

Pani ko jahaj Jarman ka aunda Aiigrej le dubaune 
Kali ko pap ragat ka dabba ; chima deu, Debi mai ' 

Jarman ko jahaj urda m3 ayo ; luki jau, daji bhai ' 

Rirni ra jhimi pani ra ayo ; barandi orhaula; 

Topai ka gola aundai chan baklo ; kahS lukna nia jaula ' 

He papi Jarman batas ko jahaj akasai ghumaune, 

Xisanai dine -^irista line duniya ruwaune ! 

PacTsai tarikh unis sau pandra sitambar maina m§ 

Kulbir Thapa le puyoni bisi ghaile liaunda mS. 

►Sirai ina ghumai marula mai le samati risai mS, 

Jarmani dhawa nui gari ae Misar kS. desai mS. 

Dinai la dinai carkinc ghaniai Misar ku jilla mi; 

Jarman ko phaiijai bhu.sukai bhayo Biljam ka. killa mS 
Aiiur ko rasai PhrSsi ko raksi kinula dumai le : 

*Misar ka des iiiS reti clia dherai ; ma maru ghamai Ic 
Debi ka ban le bhai .sakyo juddha; duniya sakiyo. 

BScula ’ bhani iis man mS lagcha ; satte jug tha 2 )iyo 
Kajihar n i hunu : ranai mS marnu; na khanu haresai. 

Man gara ycstai, KahS rahecha pahar ? kahS rahecha madcsai * 

Translation 

Gurkha soldiers to slay the enemy was the Master's order. A song of the war will I make 
Havt pity, 0 Kali. 

They meet together on such a day. ' Make not friendship with the soldiers. Theie 
is my younger brother : with him I leave thee soon. Be not grieved nor troubled ; f shall 
return iu time of peace ” Alas, brothers ! ” Thus in the lines the children began to make 
iament, 

'■ 0 my lover, thou wilt leave me and go. How can 1 remain ' How shall I bear the 
immeasurable grief of parting from my husband V’ 

The sea-wind blew away the hats from our heads. From year fourteen to year eighteen 
the lighting did not cease. 

When I reach Marseilles I cannot count the ships of the sea. Shall we live to return to 
India 1 T’hat 1 cannot suv 
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Terrible was the German attaek through the shafts of Dcbi, For three years my soul 
exulted in the fight. 

The English soldiers came hot -foot to the land of France. The rain of bullets speeding 
night and day, our hearts weep bitterly. 

English soldiers and French soldiers made fast friends. In the German attack through 
machine-gun fire they died in one spot. 

My body was cooled by the beer of France : the English soldiers died in battle through 
hurt of bullets. 

The draft from the 1st battalion were in difiiculty because of the rucksacks from their 
cantonment ; and a German shell carried away one whole section. 

The regiment in cantonments, although war comes. Mill not cross the sea ; sitting in 
e intonmento, squatting on their hams, they will not die untimely. 

In the land of France in the month of Decembtr fell snow, Falling in battle my 
brothers died by the curse of Kah. 

The land of France is cold and biting . 1 put on my great-coat Obeying the order I 
attacked and slew the Germans, 

In the land of I ranee are fields of hay ■ ripe are the apiicots One falling in blood is 
buried in the mud. Have pity, 0 Bhawani. 

The white regiment of the Leiceslers made an attack and captured a machine-gun. 
Wlien the smoke of the guns falls like a mist, then tremble the hearts of the wicked. 

On the tenth day of the month of March in the year 191,') were gallant deeds done by 
the yecond- Third Gurkhas on the left of the Lcicesters. 

Black paitridge and red partridge have been killed in the jungle by number five shot : 
and five hues of Germans liave fallen by the fire of our machine-guns. 

Tlie fire of the guns rumbled in tlic gateways of France Gallant deeds were done bv 
Ihe yeeond-Third Guikha.s in the Battle of Neuve-Chapelle. 


The shells of the guns coming like finciain give greeting on iheu backs and on theii 
faces my friends and brothers dying — shall any count them! 

Carrying my friend and brother my body has been wetted u.th diops of his blood In 
Fiance thu.s daily they were killed by the guns of the enemy 

When my body was weak and despaired, then came fever In the house.s of Fiance 1 
touud iiu lefugc from the peril of bullets. 

An aeioplane on patrol is sailing round the .ky : the ships ot the Germans the English 
sink as they come. 

Gouts of blood througii the sin ot Kali ! Have pity, Motl.ei Debi ' A German 
aeroplane has come flying ; hide you, my brothers. 

The rain has come pouring ; I will put on my great coat. Ihe shells ot the gups come 
thickly : where sliall I go to hide ? 

0 wicked German aeroplane, that sailcst the sky, giving mark and taking aim and 
making the people lament. 

On the 25th day of the month of tieptembci in the year 1915 Kulbir Thapa won the 
VG bringing in wounded. 

1 urning him on his head 1 will slay him, seizing him in my wrath : thus having fought 

against the Germans, I came to the land ol Egypt. ' ° 

Day after day the sunshine glares in the country ot Egypt, Uverwhelmin.^ was the 
German army in the loits of Belgium 
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The juice of the grape, the spirit of France, will I buy with a price. In the land of 
Egypt is much sand ; I shall die of the heat. 

By the shaft of Debi has the war been finished ; the people are no more. Hope 
comes to my mind, saying : ‘ I shall live.’ The golden age has been established. 

Be not a coward ; die in battle ; do not despair. Thus do you determine. How great 
is the difference between the Plains and the Hills ! 


THE HISTORY OF THE XiZAM SHAHl KINGS OF AHMADNAGAR. 

By LIEUT.-COLONEL .SIR T. W. HAIG, K C.I..E,, C B E. 

( Continued from p. 36. ) 

LXXXVL— An account or thk qucrrel which arose between Sal.abat Khan and 
Saavtu Murtiza and of its cause and origin. 

The quarrel which al■o^^e bet ut-en Sayyid Murtaza and Salabat Hian was in truth the 
cause of the ruin of both ot them. a.s well a.s a host of others. 

VV’hen Salabat Wiun found hi.s power firmly established and, as has already been indi- 
cated, had overpowered Asad j^an, who had striven so hard to ensure his collaboration in 
the office of i-aUl and pishvei, he formed the design of reducing Sayyid Murtaza, like the 
rest of the amirs to a state of absolute obedience to all his commands and prohibitions, 
He therefore issued to Sayyid Murtaza. under the royal seal, insolent and domineering 
Jarmans, full of impertinence. These orders natuially inflamed the wrath of Sayyid 
Murtaza, and led to strife. Sayyid Murtaza and Salabat Iffian had formerly been firm 
friends and had confirmed their friendship by means of oaths and agreements. Such order.i 
as these were therefore most distasteful to Sayyid Murtaza and as he was, partly in 
consequence of his former friendship with the vaktl, no whit inferior in power and influence 
to Salabat Iffian, he returned to them such answers as were far from being acceptable to 
Salabat iffian, and when llie .strife rose high between them, tuibulent fellows did their best 
to increase it and strove day and night to ruin both, until there happened to them wh.ut 
happened, as will be related hereafter. 

B'hen the friendship between Sayyid Murtaza and Salabat Khan was changed to 
enmity, all the amirs of Berar ranged themselves on the ?ide of Sayyid Murtaza and opposed 
Salabat Wian. As Salabat Hian had so closed all avenues of access to the king that by no 
device whatever could any per.son, or even any letter, obtain admission to the royal presence, 
B.11 power in the state remained in his hand.s. and Asad Iffian had no longer any influence 
in public busine.ss. This led to ill-feeling on the part of As, ad Iffian against Salabat a'm. 
and he secretly allied himself with Sayyid Murtaza and the amirs of Berar, and several 
times succeeded in bringing Sayyid Murtaza to the capital with a force of 20,000 horse. 
Salabat Iffian had no chance of successfully opposing this force, for the greater part ot the 
army in Ahmadnagar was ill-di.sposcd towards him, so on each occasion on which Sayyid 
Murtaza came, he patched up a peace with Asad Hian, treating him courteously, and obtained 
his intervention for the purpose of inducing Sayyid Murtaza to retmii, so that the quarrel 
was healed for a time; but as soon us Sayyid Murtaza returned, Salabat Wiaii again ignored 
Asad Iffian and seized all power in the state until at length he became so powerful that he 
removed Asad Hian not only from the office of cakil but also from the rank of amir, as 
will shortly be related. 
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IjXXXVII. — An account of the death of Au ’Adil Shah I, and of the accession 
OF iBBiHiM Adil ShIh II and of the war which broke out between 
B ijiPDR and Ahmadnagar, and of its result. 

A. D. 1579. As the king, on whose government depended all the affairs of Hindustan, was 
ever desirous of extending his dominions until he should have brought the W'hole globe under 
his control, he now formed the design of conquering Bidar, and informed Salabat Khan and 
Asad Hian of his project in writing, ordering that an envoi' should first be sent to Ibrahim 
Qutb Shah to renew the alliance with him, for the purpo.se of ensuring his support against 
Bidar, and that w'hen this mission had succeeded, step.s should be taken to conquer Bidar. 
The vakils carried out these orders and sent an envoy to Ibrahim Qutb Shah to inform him 
of the matter, and as enmity alway.s existed between the Barid Shahs and the Qutb Shahs, 
Ibrahim Qutb Shah regarded the policy of Murtaza Nizam Shah as his own^^^ and concur- 
red in it without the slightest hesitation. After this Asad Khan and Salabat Khan assembled 
the bravest amirs and officers of the army, .such as Mirza Yadgar, entitled Iffianjahan, Mu- 
hammad Wian the Turkman, Shahvardi Kh.iii, and Chaghatai Khan, and of the Hindu amirs. 
t’handar Rai, Lamtya and Satya, and many sildhdars of the royal guards, and sent them with 
a force of 20,000 horse against Bidar. Tlic amir^ with this army marched to Bidar, encamped 
before the place and reduced Malik Barid. the ruler of Bidar, to a slate of terror. 

Malik Barid, being unable t(i nitliNtand the army of Ahmadnagar, shut himself up jn 
the fortress, which he strengthened, in order that it might be able to rc.sist the attacks of 
the besiegers. The aimy of Ahmadnagar meanwhile invested the fortre.ss, .set to work on 
the trenches, and opened fire again,-<t the pUue. 

The fortress of Bidar is a byword in Hind and Sind for strength, being seiond only to 
the fort of lOiaibar for strength, and it could not. therefore, be captured at once; and the siege 
dragged on, Barid and the gamson were rediued to great straits by the long continuance 
of the siege, and he appealed to 'Ali 'Adil Shah for help, sending to him a eunuch of whose 
beauty ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah had long heard and uhom he burned to possess, and other gifts, 
entreating him to help him in repulsing the army of Ahmadnagar. 

When informers brought to 'Ali ‘Adil Shah the news of Barid’s difficulties and of the 
approach of the beautiful eunuch whom he desired, he was so delighted that before he even met 
the eunuch he sent several of his amirs and chief officers, with about 10,000 horse,^^! to 
Bidar to the assistance of Malik Barid, and himself marched on to Sholapur, at which place 
Barid’s envoy and the eunuch had arrived, burning with desire to meet the eunuch. After 
he had met the envoy and the eunuch, he sent the former to the dwelling which had been pre- 
})arcd for him, and the latter to his own private apartments. Wlien all the attendants and 
servants of the bedchamber had departed and gone to their o«ti quarter.-?, the king approached 
the eunuch, and that wTetched slave, who with the object of avenging his honour had 
concealed a naked dagger about his person, seized his opportunity and stabbed the king 
with his dagger scindens jecur ejus quod ardebat amorc sui. Since the Avretched and bold 
-slave struck well home, the good king heaved one sigh of agony and fell to the earth, while 

229 The Qutb Shahi and Barid Shahi kings were usually on bad terms, partly owing to religious 
differences, but it was never part of the policy of the former to acquiesce in the annexation of Bidar, either 
by Ahmadnagar or by Bijapur. It may be added that this account of the siege of Bidar is a mere repetition 
and amplification of the account already given of the siege of the city by Murta?a Xi am Shah and ?ahib 
Wian. Murtaza did not besiege the city twice, but only once. 

230 ‘Ali Barid Shah. 

*31 This is a gross exaggeration, Ali ‘Add Sh,ih sent only one thousand horse. 
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his soul at that momt-nl left his boriy ami ti<-« on the wings of martyrdom to heaven. 
A lamp-tender who was on duty heard the kina's ery and urnt to see what had happened, 
and the base slave slew him with the snme dageer. The guard now bceame aware of 
what had happened and carried off the slave and put him to a shameful death. 

This event happened on the night of Thin sday. Safar 2.3. a.h 088 (April 9, a.d 1580). 
the words aj giving the datc.^^^ 

On the death of ‘Ali ‘Add Shah the affairs of the kingdom of Bijaput fed into great 
confusion ; the army plundered the country and it-s inhabitants, and violence and 
iniusticc succeeded the reign of ju ;ti,"c which 'AU ‘Adil Shah had established. 

‘Ali ‘Add Shah was in truth a just, generous and beneficent king, a rlaritsh of pure 
faith, good-natured and of angelic cjualities. He vas a lover who knew Inve'.s jo3-s and 
ever con.sortcd with the beautiful and had intercour.se with them. Huring his reign the 
doons of his trea,surcs were open to afflicted darvtshes, and he was a miracle of high spirit 
and gencrositA'. Hi.« humilitj' ancl hatred of pomp were .such that he usuallv slept on the 
ground without a bed or covering, and he would often in his met-kness, ‘ If God in 

Hi.s mercy had not made me a king what should I have done in mj' feeklessness and how 
should I, in my unw orthiness-, have gained a living?’ Although most of his time ^^as 
spent in .sonsualitr- and pleasure, his dominions were much extended during his reign, and he 
.sutpassed in powet and majesty both his father and grandfather. His court was the resort 
of the learned and accomplished men of the age, and he was so instant in encouraging wise 
and learned men that when he heard, the fanm of Sluxh Fatbulh’di Shirazi he was at once 
an.xious to mi'et him. sent a large sum as a present to that sage, and thereby induced 
him to leave his native land and come to his court, and, as long as ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah was 
on the throne, Fathullah held the jilaee of honour among the learned men at his court. 

After the death of Ali Add iShah, the and the chief offiei r.s of his army put the 

wretched slave to death a> a puni.shment f<'r the murder which he had committed, and as 
Ali ‘Adil Shah had left no .-on, they nnanim-ously raised Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah II, the son 
of his brother, to the throne, he being then a jouth, made their offerings to him, and 
tendered their congratulation.- 

LXXXVIII.— Ax ACCor.vT of thk ep AKRur. which took rLACF. between Murtazv Niz'vM 
Shah, and lBR\Hi.M ‘Anil. Shah, and of its consequences. 

A. D. 1580. It has alread\' been mentioned that Malik Barid had applied to Ali Adil 
Shah for assistance agaimt the army of Murtaza Nizam Shfdi, and that 'Ali ‘Adil 
Shah had sent .some of hi> and officers with nearly 10,000 horse to hi.s assistance. 

Th's act of ho.stilitv gre-atlv .innoved Murtaza Nizam Shah .and he began to rcvolv’o 
schemes of revenge. Immediat(.lv .afterwards news of the death Oi. Ah Adil Shah and of the 
great confusion among the of the kingdom of Bijapur reached the king 

The circumstances of this atfair avere as follows ; — MTien Ali -Vlil Sh.ah died, Kamil 
Iffian, one of the chief anuria of Bijapur, raised to the throne, owing to his extreme youth. 
Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, one of the sons of Tahmasb Shah, the brother of 'Ah 'Adil Shah, and 
blinded Isma'il Shah, Ibrahim s dder bre.thtr who had come to t ears of discretion, and 
then seized all poAver in the state, allowing nobody to share it with him. 2 33 

232 Thia date agrees with that given by Firiahta (ii, 88). 

233 According to Firishta all the am'irx of Bijapur concurred in placing the young IbrAhim ‘Adil 
Shah II on the throne. He does not mention that Ibrahim had an elder brother, Isma'il, who was blinded, 
and his silence is probably due to the fact that Ibrahim was his patron Ibrahim was only nine years of 
age at the time of hi« aecession — F ii. 90 
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In a sliort time, however, the officers of the army foimd that they could not endure the 
domination of Kamil Iffian and allied themselves with Kishvar Iffian in order to overthrow 
him.^^'* They succeeded in their design, and, hav'ing removed Kamil Iffian from the control 
of affairs, left the coast clear for Kishvar Iffian who now assumed supreme power in the 
state. Kishvar Wian was apprehensive of Sayyid Mustafa Iffian, one of the greatest, wisest, 
and most politic and resourceful of the amirs of Hindustan, who was then engaged in a holy 
war against the infidels of Vijayanagar, and he therefore sent the Sayyid Mirza, Nur-ud-din 
Muhammad Nishaburi, with some amirs, havaldars, and officers of the army with orders to 
seize and slay him. This infamous force slew Sayyid Mustafa Iffian, who was, in truth, 
the chief pillar of the Bijapur state -^6 

When Murtaza Nizam Shah heard of the plight to which the kingdom of Bijapur 
was reduced, owing to the quarrels betw'een the amirs, he ordered the vakils of his 
kingdom to send an envoy to Golconda to confii-m and renew his treaties with Ibrahim 
Qutb Shah and to make an offensive and defensive alliance between the tw'o states in 
order that Ibrahim Qutb Shah might join him in attacking Bijapur. 

Salabat Khan and Asad Khan sent an envoy to Golconda to make the alliance and then 
jointly appointed Malik Bihzad-ul-Mulk, the Turk^s*, the sar-i-naubat of the right wing of 
the army, commander-in-chief of the army of invasion, associating with him a number 
of the most famous amirs, such as ‘Adil Khan and most of the sildhddrs, Foreigners, 
Dakanis, and Africans. 

Malik Bihzad-ul-Mulk, after he had assembled and equipped the army, marched with 
it towards Sholapur, and ivhen the army, which was very numerous, entered the kingdom 
of Bijapur, the lot of the inhabitants of that state was indeed hard. The troops plundered 
and laid waste the country for a considerable distance on each side of the line of march, 
destroying many towns and villages, while the gairisons of the posts on the road and the civil 
governors scattered and fled on the approach of the royal army, some of them fleeing as 
far as the capital, where they spread the news of the invasion. 

When Kishvar Iffian heard of the approach of the army of Ahmadnagar, he ordered 
the assemblyof the army of Bijapur to the number of some 20, 000 horse and sent some of the 
amirs, such as Afzal Bian, Mugful Iffian, and IVIiyan Budhu with 10,000 horse, to the assis- 
tance of the other army of Bijapur, ordering the officers first to effect a junction with the 
army wffiich had been sent to the relief of Bidar, and, acting in conjunction with that army 
to attempt to drive out the army of Ahmadnagar. ^37 

231 Kamil Khan's offence was that ho treated Chand Bibi Sultan, sister of Murtaz^ Nizfim Shah 
I, widow of ‘All ‘Adil Shah I, and guardian of tho young king with disrespect ; and it was at her request 
that Haji Kishvar Khan removed and beheaded him — F. ii, 93, 94. 

235 Kishvar I*an had enraged the officers serving in tho field against the army of Alimadnagar by 

demanding from them all tho elephants which they had captured. They conspired to depose him from the 
post of vaUl and pishvd and to reinstate tho Sayj-id, Mu?tafa Khan. Kishvar Hian forestalled their plans by 
causing Mustafa Wiaii to be put to death. He was strangled by a man named Muhamman Amin F ii qq 

236 Firishta says that Malik Bihzad-ul-Mulk was a Circassian. He was thus a fellow-countryman 

of ?alabat Hian, and this will explain his advancement. The army of Berar imder the veteran Saj-yid 
Murtaza Sabzavari was ordered to accompany the army sent from Ahmadnagar, and Sayj-id Murtaza 
thus foimd himself, to his disgust, subordinate to Bilizad-ul-Mulk. Whether this humiliation of Sa A 
Murtaza was the cause or an effect of the bitter enmity between him and ?alabat ^an cannot be deter 
mined, but it is improbable that Salabat Khan would have put this slight on Sayyid Murtaza unless th 
had already been on bad terms. — F. ii, 280. ^ 

237 According to Firishta, Muhammad Aqu the Turkman was in command of the frontier fortress 

of Naldrug or Shahdrug, and tho force sent to his assistance was commanded by ‘Ain-ul-Mulk Kan'anJ 
with whom were associated Jund Mir, Ankas Khiin, and the .African amirs Ikhliis Rian and Dilavar Khan—* 
F. ii, 84, 101, 281. “ 
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TJiis army of 10,000 horse marched from Bijapflr and came up with the army which 
had been sent to the assistance of the ruler of Bidar on the banks of the Beora. Here the 
amtrs of Bijapur reviewed their united forces and found that they numbered nearly 30,000. 

At this juncture spies brought the news that 8,000 Qutb Shahi horse, which were mar- 
ching by way of Sirol and Seram to the aid of the Nizam Shahi army, had entered Bijapur 
territory. The amtrs of the ‘Adil Shahi army considered the repulse of this force to be more 
urgent than any other operation, and decided to intercept and disperse this force before it 
could effect a junction with the Nizam Shahi army and then attack the latter. The 
Bijapur amtrs then marched to meet the Qutb Shahi army, but before they could come up 
with them the news of their movement reached the latter, and the Qutb Shahi troops, 
overcome with terror, fled before they were face to face with the enemy. They were pur- 
sued for three stages by the ‘Adil Shahi troops and many of them were slain. The ‘Adil 
Shahi troops, having pursued them as far as the village of Tandar, near Firuzabad, returned in 
triumph, their courage and confidence and their eagerness to meet the Nizam Shahi army 
being much increased by the successful issue of their expedition against the Qutb Shahi army. 
LXXXIX. — An account of the defeat which, owing to the negligence and oveb- 

WEENING CONFIDENCE OF BiHZiD-UL-MuLK, BEFBL THE NlZiM ShIHI ABMY. 

It has already been mentioned that the quarrel between Salabat Khan and Sayyid 
Jlurtaza had reached an acute stage and that each was constantly employed in endeavour- 
ing to overthrow the other. It was at this time that Salabat l^an, owing to his quarrel with 
Sayyid Murtaza, took from him the command-in-chief with which he had been so long 
associated that it was, as it were, a garment sewn upon his body, and bestowed it on 
Bihzad-ul-Mulk, who was both young and inexperienced, placing most of the great amtrs 
under his orders, seeking only his own interests and disregarding those of his master. In 
obedience to the royal farmdns, the amirs oi necessity submitted openly to BihzSd-uI-Mulk, 
but rendered unwilling service and were exceedingly slack in the performance of their 
duties in the field. At length Salabat Khan realized how disgraceful was the state of 
affairs^^® and repented of having appointed BihzM-ul-Mulk to the command. He now, 
therefore, appointed Sayyid Murtaza, who was then in Abmadnagar, to the command of 
the army in the field, and Sayyid Murtaz a, in obedience to the royal co mman d, set out 
with his own personal troops from Abmadnagar towards the army in the field and at the 
same time sent a messenger to the amirs of Berar, ordering them to assemble their forces 
and follow him. 

IVhen Sayyid Murtaza was within two stages of the army commanded by Bihzad-ul- 
Mulk, he was informed by spies that the ‘Adil Sh&hi army was marching to attack Bihzad- 
ul-Mulk, who had neglected the most ordinary precautions of warfare. *^3 The new comman- 
der-in-chief therefore sent a message to Bihzad-nl-mulk ordering him to march with the 
army and join him, lest the ‘Adil Shahi army should attack him when he was unprepared. 
Bihzad-ul-Mulk retreated one stage but would retreat no further towards Sayyid Murtaza 
and halted and passed his time in sensual enjoyment and frivolity. His youthful pride 
prevented him from takii^ any precautions until « heavy defeat befell the royal army. This 

8 The armies of Ahmadnagar and Bijapur remained encamped within five or six kur&h of one 
^ ^ 239 a month or, according to another account, “ for some days.” — F. ii. 94, 280. 

andtb Sayyid Martaja was encamped at some distance from Bihzad-ul-Mulk, 

t e awirg of Bijapur were encouraged to attack the latter by their knowledge that Sayyid MurtazA, 

h o resentment at his supersession, would not be likely to support him. — F. ii, 280. 
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iefeat was entirely due to Bihza^-ul-Mulk’s having been appointed commander-in-chief, 
or although it could not be denied that of braverj-, generosity, personal beauty and good 
nature Bihzad-ul-Mulk had a large share, he was utterly inexperienced in war, and the amirF, 
knowing that Sayyid Murtaza was available lor the command, paid a very unwilling 
obedience to such a youth. 

Bihza^l-ul-Mulk was now encamped at the village ol Dhar^seo, between Naldrug and 
Sholapur, engaged in nothing but enjoyment and self indulgence when, at about the break- 
fast hour, his camp was suddenly rushed by the army of Bijapuc with such suddenness that 
the troops had not time to arm themselves, and could make no attempt at resi&tance.-'io 
The greater part of the royal army fled, and although Malik Bihzad-ul-Mulk, with a small 
force, most gallantly charged the enemy’s centre yet, as most of the army had fled, this 
effort was of little avail, and Bihzad-u!-Mulk, shedding tears of regret, was at length forced 
to flee from the field. All the baggage, property, horses, elephants, ^41 tents, and camp 
equipage of Bihzad-ul-Mulk and his army, fell into the hands of the ‘Adil Shahi troops, and 
thus a strong and well appointed army was scattered in a moment, like a girl’s locks by the 
morning breeze, and wandered over plains and deserts. 

The ‘Adil Shahi army thus attained both its objects, and gained large quantities of 
spoil. The Bijapuris in their pride then marched towards Bidar for the purpose of aidini 
Barid-ul-Mulk. 

When the news of this disgraceful defeat was brought to Salabat ^an, he bitterly re- 
gretted having appointed Bihzad-ul-Mulk who had proved himself to be utterly without 
foresight and prudence, commander-in-chief. It was all owing to Salabat IQjan’s enmity 
against Sayyid Murtaza, that this defeat befell the royal army. 

When Bihzad-ul-Mulk’s broken army reached the army of Sayyid Murtaz.a, he mount- 
ed his horse and rode to some rising ground to one side of his camp and ordered his whole 
army to arm themselves and to come forth from their camp, and he secretly sent one of his 
confidential servants to his own tent with orders to remove everything of value, pack it up, 
and send it to Ahmadnagar and to bum everything else that could not be carried away. It 
was at nightfall that news of the defeat was brought to Sayyid Murtaza, and darkness had 
fallen by the time that his army came forth from its camp and the sauvt qui pevi began. Say- 
yid Murtaza also was compelled to take flight and the whole army fled through the night, 
resting nowhere till daybreak, so that the hardships endured by the army of Sayyid Murta- 
za in their nocturnal flight were not less than those endured by the camp of Bihzad-ul-Mulk 
in their defeat by day. 

The next day, when the Nizam Shahi army were halted on the bank of a river, spies 
brought word that the ‘Adil Shahi army, after its victory, had marched at once in the direc- 
tion of Bidar, 242 vvithout attempting to pursue the fugitives, and Sayyid Murtaza, ashamed 
of his unreasonable panic and flight, at once set to work to remedy the state of affairs. At 

240 Firishta gives two different accounts of his affair. In his chronicles of Bijapur he makes it 
appear that the army of Bijapur attacked that of Ahmadnagar in daylight, and that the latter was well 
prepared, but was defeated after a pitched battle. In his chronicles of Ahmadnagar he says that the army 
of Bijapur fell on that of Ahmadnagar before dawn, when Bihz^-ul-Mulk was engaged in a drinking boot, 
and took it completely by surprise, so that it was able to make no stand. — F. ii. 94, 280. 

241 About 150, or, according to another account, about 100 elephants were captured. — F. ii. 95, 280. 

242 This passage refers to the siege of Bidar (see above) which is not mentioned by Firishta. It 
m^ well be doubted whether Murtaza Nizam Shah, or rather Salabat Khan, was attempting simultaneously 
the annexation of Bijapur and Bidar. 
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this juncture, the amirs of Berar, Jainshid Khan. Khudavand l^an, Bahri Wian, Tir Andaz 
^an, Shir Hian, Dastur ^an, Chanda ^an and Rustam I^an, arrived with a numerous 
army, and Bihzad-ul-Mulk, with the amirs subordinate to him, joined the army of Sayyid 
Murtaza 

When the amirs of the Nizam Shahi army which was besieging Bidar heard that the 
‘Adil Shahi army had defeated the forces under Bihzad-ul-Mulk and was marching on 
Bidar, they retreated from Bidar into the Nizam Shahi dominions, and when the 'Adil Shahi 
army heard of their retreat, they turned aside and encamped before Naldrug, which is one 
of the most important fortresses in the ‘Adil Shahi dominions. 

Meanwhile the royal command reached the amirs of the army which had been besieg- 
ing Bidar, that they should at once join the army under Sayyid Murtaza, and since they 
were quite ready to place themseive.s under his orders, being convinced that he had the 
best interests of the kingdom at heart, Mirza Yadgar and the other amirs, with their troops, 
at once obeyed the order and marched rapidly to join the amir-nl-umard, who was thus in 
a very short time joined by troops from all sides as the scatteicd forces reassembled, and 
their perplexity was changed to content. The aniir-ul-umard and the amirs with him then 
resolved to avenge tlie recent defeat, and marched, with their great host, against the ‘Adil 
Shahi army. 

On the way Sayj'id Slurb Mir with nearly 10,000 Qutb Shahi horse, who had been 
detached to aid the army of Abmadn''g.i,r, joined the army, and Sayyid Murtaza and Sayyid 
Shah Mir met with joy. Th fwo n-mie- then marched on Naldrug, resolved on avenging 
th-^mseives on the Bijapurfo. 

The allies arrived before N.ildrug and spread fear among the army of Bij&pur, which, 
however, relying on the strength of the fortress, prepared to oppose the invaders. That 
night, there being nothing but the fortress between the opposing armies, each army lay 
under arms in case of a night attack from the other. The next day at daybreak the armies 
took the field and the marshals drew up the forces in battle array. The two armies then 
advanced simultaneously against each other and joined battle. The fight was fierce and 
raged without advantage to cither side from daybreak until noon, when a body of Nizam 
Shahi horse made a dashing attack on the enemy’s front. This was followed by an attack 
by a thousand picked horsemen on the enemy’s centre. A number of war elephants pre- 
ceded the cavalry attack, and the whole attacking force advanced with the impetuosity of 
a mountain torrent. This attack broke the enemy’s centre, and his right and left wings, 
seeing that the centre had been broken, also broke, and the attack thus swept the enemy 
from the field. 

The army of Ahmadnagar at once pursued the enemy witlx such vigour as not even to 
give them time to look back, and drove them to take refuge in the fort of Naldrug, where 
they had some respite from the pitiless sword. So headlong W'as the flight of the enemy 
towards the fortre.ss that many tjirew themselves into the ditch which encloses two of its 
sides, and were drowned. Those who escaped into the fortress at one;- opened from its walls 
a heavy fire of artillery and musketry on the attacking force wliieli caused it to retire from 
under the walls. After this daily combats were fought between the Nizam Shahi and the 
‘Adil Shahi troops, victory usually declaring for the former, when tlxe latter would flee again 
into the fortress. 

243 Firishta does not mention this defeat of the amXrs of Bijapur and it is very improbable that 
the army of Ahmadnagar gained any important success at Naldrug, or they would not have been so easily 
discouraged. As a matter of fact they suffered verj- he.rvy losses before the fortress. 
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When at length the amtrs saw that there could be no end to warfare of this nature and 
that little was to be gained by tarrying before Naldrug, they assembled before the amir-ul- 
umara, and in the couneil of war all agreed that as the army in Naldrug was the greater part, 
of the whole army of Bijapur, and that hardly any troops remained in Bijapur, the wisest 
course to pursue was that half of the army should make a forced march to Bijapur, march- 
ing at night in order that the enemy might not be aware of the movement, and besiege that 
place before any more troops could enter it, leaving half the army to shut up the ‘Adil Shahi 
army in Naldrug. This pl-an was agreed upon, and half of the besieging army set out for 
Bijapur in the depth of a winter’s night. ^44 

(To be continued.) 

LAND SYSTEM IN ACCORDANCE WITH EPIGRAPHIC EVIDENCE WITH NOTES 
ON SOME OF THE INSCRIPTIONS AND ON SOME TERMS USED IN THEM.i 
Bv KISHORI MOHAN GUPTA. M.A. 

From a careful examination of the Inscriptions it will appear that the grants made by 
kings or their ministers and other high officials usually consisted of : 

A. The village proper or the habitat {grama). In some cases the village was smaller than 
the normal type (padraka) ; and in a few cases these were attached to big villages or to cities 
or towns. 

Padraka has been wrongly translated by Dr. Fleet as “ common land.” Antaratrdydm 
^ivakapadrake of the Maliya Copperplate Ins. (line 22), had better be translated : in the 
{bhukli, vii^aya, mandala or city, and not village of) Antaratrainthe V'illage (suburban or small) 
called Sivaka. Padra means, according to the lexicons, a vihage : the taddhita “ ka” { sr ) 
is added to imply “smallness.” There is absolutely no necessity to refer to “padr ” or “padar” 
to seek for its meaning. ^ That padraka means a village is explicitly clear from the following : 

Aiikottaka.chaliira.iUy-antargata-Vadapadrak-dbhidhdna-grdmxi in the Ins. of Karkaraja®; 
Bamtpadraka-grdma in the Insc. of Jayabhatta4 ; akruresvara-visay-dntargata-siriMpadrakam 
e«a grdmah in the Insc. of Dadda Maharaja®. 

B. The low lands (tala) and the high lands(z«fdesa), the market place {hattikd)* plain land 

and water-reservoirs (jala-slhala) which were situated within the village or formed the bound- 
aries.^ Compare for example, Menkdgrdma . . . satalah soddesa sdmramadhuka sajalaslhala 

etc. in the Mongyr cop. pi. Insc. of Dcvepaladeva,^ talopeta in the Insc. of Narayanapaladeva.® 

2-14 Till' I'act was that the amirs of Alimadnagar despaired of effecting anything against Naldrug. 
On the death of Ibr.ihim Qutb Shfih of Golconda on June C, 1.580, the contingent sent by him to aid the 
army of Ahmadnagar dispersed. Salabat Hiaji had succeeded in pursuading Shah Mirza I^ahani now vakil 
and pishvii of Golconda, to furnish another contingent and to bring with it the young king of Golconda, 
Muhammad Quli Qutb Shuh, Ibrahim’s successor, but Muhammad Quli grew weary of the apparently inter- 
minable siege, and Sayyid Murtaxa and Bihzad-uI-Mulk, seeing that Muhammail Aqa the Turkman, com- 
mandant of Naldrvig, was incorruptible, and fearing lest Muhammad Quli should desert them, proposed the 
advance to Bijapur, to which Jluhamni.id Quli readily agreed. The enterprise was rash, but the trou- 
bles at Bijapur encouraged the allies to hope that a coup de main might succeed. They could muster 4U,UUU 
horse, and there were only two or three thousand horse in Bijapur when they arrived before it — F. ii. 101, .337. 

1 The inscription have Ix^eu studied from the Pnicli/iinlefc/iamdlii (Nirnaya Sagar Press), 3 vols. (references 
have also been given to the Indian .-lutiiiiianj) ; Gaudalrkhamald (Vareudra Research Society, Rajsfdii, 
Bengal) : Fleet’s Oupta Inscriptions. 2 Gupta Ins., p, 170, f. n. 3. 

3 Prach. Lekha., vol. I, 21 ; Z..4., XII, 158-62. 4 /Vac. Lck. II, 40 : /..I., XIII, 77-70. 

5 Pra. Lek. II. 43 : I.A., XIII, 82-84. 

t Khillimpur Insc. (Gailalekhamala) : the Insc. of Seimadeva U'cord.s the graiit of a mrrket place 
(hatta) with some house.s only (Prac. Ltk. II, 10; J.A., XII. 127-,S). 

1 Compare Mann VIII, 248 : Ta,l/igdnyitdapdn'ini vdpyal, prasravandni ca. .Simdsandliisu kihi/ydni divi 
yatandni ca. In the Khalimpur Insc. a temple forms a boundary-mark (line 32). 

8 Oatidalj khamdld, page 33 : I. A., XXI, 254. n Line 29 ; Gaud ah kh, UO. 
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I may point out here that Mr. A. K. Maitra of the Varendra Research Society has failed 
to comprehend the real meaning of talapataka and uddeia of the Khalimpur Cop. PI. Insc. 
lines 52, 53.*o Tala/pdfaka or ialapadraka (as in the Insc. of Trilochanapala of the ChMukya 
dynasty); Wa means simply the lower part of a village or the low lands of a village. That 
'P&taka implies a village is clear from the expressions “ Mulavarmapatakagrama and Vtsala- 
patakagrama” in the Ins. of Siladitya.** It thus necessarily implies from the expression 
talapataka that the villages to which they were attached were situated on water’s edge. 
Thus the village referred to in the Khdlimpur Insc. stands on such a site. >3 During the rainy 
season a part of the village would go under water, which in other times would be made use 
of in various ways. There is no doubt that such villages are of the same type as that referred 
to in the Arthasdstra of Kautilya.'^ Uddesa in contrast to tala implies high lands (utdesa), 
meaning thereby embankments, earthen mounds around a village,'^ ridges between cultivable 
fields, etc. Uddesa might therefore include an dli as referred to in the Khalimpur Insc., line 32, 
and in the Kamauli Inscription of Vaidyadeva, line 59. 


Jala-sihala may be explained as including vdptlcupataddga {tatdka)^^ and kacchdrdma 
(garden on banks of water-reservoirs)**; bhrist* or bhri«ttka (cottage or garden*®), samadhuk- 
dmra-mnavdtika^^, and pu^vdlikd-'^ and vdta (orchard or simply an enelosure)-^. In moun- 
tainous regions water-reservoirs were of nature’s creation (hsada-prasravam^^ .) 


C. The Pasture land {go-cara, g6-vd^)^‘*. From a very early time the pasture land 
was set apart around the village proper. Thus according to Kautilya and enclosure (for 
pasturage) at a distance of 100 dhanus (400 cubits) should be made around a village.** In the 
Dharmasastras too we come across the same injunction**. In the inscriptions we not only 
find references to this enclosed pasture but also to other varieties, namely, grassy plot of land 
frequented by cattle {ti imijuti) as distinct from gocara or govdta. The Insc. of Vijayachandra*’, 
fcff instance, records the grant of a village with gocara anfl the trimyuti {trinayuti-gocara- 
sahitah svasimd-sahilah). Many other insc. do the same, but the expression used in the 
majority of cases is slightly different ; trinayuti is used with simd as in svasimd-trinayuH- 
gocara-paryanta.^^ A third variety namely, natural pastures, seem to be referred to in an 
inscription found in the Himalaya regions (prahriti-parihdra-yukta'^^.) 


10 Gattdnhk, 27. 11 Prdch. Lek. I, 31 ; I. A.. XII 201 

12 Pruch. Lek. Ill, 38. 13 lino, 38. 

11 Vansurdtrarn anujxKjrdmd puravd’hjdm vlsi-ijya vascijuh (pa"<) 207). Cf. also harani pariianUik (p. 177) 
on which the commentary says : tatdkaUe riklibhuldd ra pradtsah harin'i. 

15 Compare Manu VIII, 247 ; yalmdii veniiVsea vinidh'tn mmlvdllifU/ialdiii ra aaran kubjakagulmdm aca 

tathd a\md na pasyati. Cf. Kulluka : . . . . athal'ni krittrim-cnnatabhublidydn. 

16 ,4(i has been generally translated as '• an embankment. ’ I may point out here that in the districts 
of Tippera and Sylhet if not atso in other parts of Eastern Bengal dli or alia implies “ ridges separating 
cultivable fields.” In the 16th century the word is used in this sense. Cf. Kasiramdas, Mahdbhdrat ; 
dhaa i/akytrer jal ydya vahir haiyd yatna kare dli handhi jal rdkha yiyd (Adiparva, udddlaka-updi-khy&n). 

17 Insc. of Laksivarmadeva, Prac. Lek. I, 223 ; Ins. of Ranga II, Prac. Lek. II, 6. 

18 Insc. of Ranga II, Prac. Lek. II, 6 (I. A., XIII, 156). 

19 Insc. of Dharasena, Prac. Lek. I, 124. XV. 335). *0 Insc. of Jayachandra, Prac. Lek. 1, 102. 

21 Insc. of Siladitya I of Valabhi, Prac. Lek. I., 236 {I.A., XIV, 229). 

22 Kamaripus, line 63 (Oauda Lek. 135), of Kaulitya : Anudake kupaselivandhotsansthapayet puaha- 
phalavdlaiaaca (page 141). 

23 Prac. Lek. I, 217 : the Pundakesvara temple Insc. of Vadarikasrama. 

24 Insc. of Devapal, Gauda Lekh. 39 (line 38) : Kamauli Insc. line 63 {Gauda Lekh. 135). 

25 Arthamatra, 172. 26 Cf. Manu, VIII, 237 and Yajbavalkya, II, 167. 

27 Prac. Lek. I, 98 ; I. A., XV, 788. 

, . Vakpatiraja {Prac. Lek., I, 2-3); Insc. of Mathanadeva (Prac. Lek., I, 54). In the Insc. of 

king Khoja of Dhara (/ rac, Lek,, I, 4) and in the Infsc. of Jayasimhaof Dhara {Prac. Lek.^ Ill, 84) the expres- 
t*°al^o here t ri nnyocarayutiparyyantab .” I have no doubt that the two different places are refereed 


hisc. of Vadarikasrama (Prac. Lek. I, 217). The word parihdra is generally used 
remission of taxes e.y., Prac. Lek. Ill, 143 ; HI, 158, etc. (Cf. Kautilya : anuyrahaparihd- 
it woiild he 1 ft '^'fyid.pa.ze 47). But m this inscription this meaning doe.s not seem to be applicable, 
(II 1671 “ (VIII, 237) and Ydgrawalkya 
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An idea about the exaet situation of the enclosed pasture and the natural pastures can 
easily be formed from what has been said already. But what can be the position of the 
Uimyuti ? It may firstly imply the grassy plot of land which partly formed the boundju'ies 
of a village^®; and secondly, the cultivable fields lying fallow after the last harvest and serving 
as pasture land temporarily. From the second case it is evident that the Two-field or the 
Three-field systems were still in vogue^i; and, in fact, in a work of the eleventh century a.d. 
we are distinctly told that “land loses fertility owing to annual cultivation ; and one plot of 
land losing fertility cultivation should be done elsewhere”^®. In making grant of a village, 

it will be observed, the 
donor precisely mentions 
the nature of the land 
alienated and the rights 
conceded in favour of 
the donee ; and it is no 
wonder therefore that the 
grants also make mention 
of two boundaries of the 
village in question, firstly, 
the boundary upto the 
gocara which was very 
clearly marked with a 
fencing and probably a 
ditch and which was 
therefore beyond dispute ; 
and secondly, the general 
boundary, separating a 
village from the surround- 
ing villages, which was 
not always undisputed 
(C/., e.g., the reference to 
V ivadaJbhumi in the Kam- 
auli Insc., line 59). The 
trimyuti must have ex- 
tended upto this general boundary. The annexed diagram will further illustrate the point. 

D. Ditches, trenches or drains (5'arha) as distinct from water-reservoirs (jaiu). The dis- 
tinction is noticeable in the mention of both (sajalasthala and sagarllosara) in the same inscrip- 
tion e.g., Monholi Cop. pi. Insc. of Madanapaladeva,33 line 40; the Insc. of Kaniadeva. 34 
These might have been situated in three different places in the village, namely, just around 
the habitat, around the pasture or around the whole village, forming its boundaries. We may 

30 In some Insc. only trina is mentioned, e.g., Prac. Lek. II. 22, 73. 

31 See Myres Land system in Vedic India. (.Art. 30. Sir Askutosh ilookerjee Commemoration 
Volume, to be shortly published by the fellows of the University of Calcutta), when the Two-field and the 
Three-field systems have been fully expounded. 

32 Tuktikal polar u (edited by Isvarachandra Sastri, Calcutta), page 6 : lathd varsesu varse.^u karsandd- 
bhUgunaksayah ekasydm gunahindydm hrisimanyatra kdrayet. Cf. the term bhumigundnoitam in the temple 
Insc. of Amaranath {Prac. Lckh. Ill, 157). 

33 Oaudalckha, 154. 



31 Prac. Lekh. II, 232. 
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remember in this connection the evidence of Manu^® and also what Kulluka says on Mami, 
VIII, 248 3«. In the Insc. of Devendra Maharaja^i we arc told that on one side of the village 
there was the ditch demarcating the division or district (vi-aijarjarlta) and there were also 
ditches on two other sides. In the Insc. of Anantavarma^^ too, a ditch forms the boundary 
of a village. 

E. Sterile lands {v<.;.nra)3i'. The expre.ssion u.-arapdsdnain the Insc. of Govindapala'**’ seems 
to indicate the rocky nature of the soil. Khila of the Kamauli Insc. of Vaidyadava"*' should 
not be confused with rimra. In very early times khila very possibly meant the land lying 
fallow in alternate years between two cultivable fields'**. In the period we arespcaldng of it 
means a tract of land which is cultivable but not cultivated. Compare c.y., the evidence of 
a lexicon of the eleventh century a.d. Says YMavaprakasa in his Vaijayanti : khilam tvapra- 
hatam sthdnamusavatyusarerinau'*^ . 

F. Forest lands (aranyaj'^K In the Vcdic age these were no doubt regarded a.s ‘ no man’s 
land” and every householder exercised the right of Common or Estov'cr : and served the pur- 
pose of natural pastures, burial places, cremation grounds etc.*^. With the rise of an 
autocracy during the Mauryan period forest tracts appear to have been regarded as State- 
property and were organised under a Superintendent of Forests**. The injunction of 
Kautilya was that forest tracts should be granted to Brahmins for religious purposes'**. 
The Kamauli Inscription proves that such grants continued in later times as uell. 

G. Cultivable lands. According to the Dharmaidilras a gift of cultivable lands conferred 

great spiritual benefit on the donor"**. The majority of inscriptions record grants of villages 
with cultivable fields. There are some grants which relate only to cultivable lands e.g., the 
Insc. of Vi^augopavarman**, the Insc. of Dharasena*® etc. The expressions generally used to 
imply such lands are halaksetra^^ andhrisatahkarsayatah^^. A distinction seems to be 

drawn between ksetra and halahetra, the former implying not only the land under cultivation 
but also the cultivable lands lying fallow temporarily to recover fertility, and the latter only 
the land under cultivation**. That such classifications of cultivable lands were recognised, 
would be further apparent from what prevailed as late as the time of Akbar. That famous 
emperor classified such lands into (o) polaj, land continuously cultivated, (6) land left 

fallow for a year or two in order to recover its strength, (c) chachar, the land that has lain fallow 
for three or four years, and (d) banjar, land uncultivated for five years or more**. 

35 IX, 289 : prdkdraeya ra bhettdram parikhdna'Uca pdrakam dvCrdnancaiva bhahktdra>n k'aiprameva 
pravdaayal. 

36 Taddgdnyudapd nani vdpyah prasravandni co stmdsandhisu k&ryydni dcvaldyatandni ca. Says 

Kull&ka : taidgakdpadirghikCjalanirgamamdrga-devagrihdnica stmarupe^u grdmadmyasandhisthdnc^u kartta- 
vydni 

37 Prac. Lek. Ill, 103 {Epi. Ind.. Ill, 131). 3s Ibid. HI: 71. {Ep. Ind, HI, 19). 

39 Mongol! Ins. line 40 {Qaudalekh, 154) : Insc. of Jayachandra (Prac. Lek. I, 102) : Insc. of MahAbha 
vaguptadeva (Prac. Lek. I, 66) etc. 

40 Prac. Lek. Ill, 10. 41 line 63 (Gaudalek, 135). 4 2 Lartd system in Vedic India. 

43 Page 124. 41 Kamauli Insc., line 63. 45 Land system in Vedic India. 

46 Arthaidstra, 49, 100. 47 Ibid, 49. 

48 Cf. Vrihaspati : phUdkristdm mdhint dated savjam sasiydmlinim ydcaisiiryyakard lokdstdvat svarge 
mahiyate, 6, (Calcutta edition) ; Cf. also Agni-purdna, CCXI, 34-35. 

49 Prac. Lek. I, 78. *0 Prac. Lek. I, 24. ■’* e.g., Prac. Lek. I, 124. 

63 e.g., Prac. Lek. I, 78. 63 e.g., Prac. Lek. I, 239 : II, 37 : II, 85 etc. 

64 The distinction is further clear from the expression: rdjataldkaksetre hala.sya bh'tschedikritya (i.e., 
partitioning the cultivable areas in the land lying about the royal tank) in the Ins. of Indravarman 
(Prac. Lek. HI, 101). In Kautilya (page 340) k^^etra is also used to indicate a wider region : tasydm himavat 
samudrdntaramudicinam yojanasahasraparimdnatiryakca kravarti-ksetram tatrdranyo grdmyah pdta (parvata) 
auddko hhaumassdmo Visama iti Videaah. 

65 Aini-Akbari, Book II, aini, 5, quoted in V. Smith’s Akbar, 374, 
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No satisfactory explanation of the words bhumicchidra and bkwmicchidranydya, which 
apparently relate to land and which are of frequent occurrence in the inscriptions, has yet 
been offered by any scholar. According to YMavaprakasa chidra implies ‘ land which is not 
tit for cultivation’ Dr. Fleet, if not Dr. Biihler as well, has evidently confused bhumicchidra 
of the inscriptions with bhumischidra of Yadavapraka-sa, and wrongly interprets it as “land 
tit to be ploughed or cultivated.”®! If, however, bhumicchidra be rendered as ‘uncultivable 
tract', the sense appears to be inconsistent with bhucckidram of the Kamauli Insc. of Vaidya- 
deva, lines 51 and 62,®* where it evidently implies cultivated lands, for the simple reason 
that tile inscription in recording the grant of a village with lands described in points B, C, D, E, 
and F, {jalasthalakhildranyavdtagovdlasamyutam) leaves out cultivable tracts to be implied 
by this term (bhucchidra). In this sense or atleast in the sense of land other than the habitat 
this word seems to be closely connected with bhumiccheda or bhuscheda^'^ . We may aLo 
note in this connection the word ddnaccheda of Yajnavalkya and the Mitaksara of Vijnanesvara 
on it® ' The word pariccheda in the Khoh Copper Plate Ins. of Hastin also appears to be 
connected with land and probablj’ cultivable land**. I do not see my way to accept the 
translation of Vdlugarlto iinm'i (jrdmnh purvdghdt'tparicchedamaryyddayd in the Majhgawam 
Insc. of Mahahastin*^ by Fleet ; I would like to offer the following translation : “with the 
village named Vdlugarlta with the land (pos.sibly, cultivable tracts) lying to the east side 
(of ^ village) as its (new) boundary.” 

.\s to the expression bhumicchidranydya it may be pointed out that there is a chapter' 
in Kautilya's Arthasaslra, titled bhumicchidravidhdnam^'^. It treats mainlj' of unculti- 
vable tracts which are to be utilised as pasture land (a kripjd yam bhumdn paiubhyo vivUdni 
prayaccket), as forests for Soma plantation for religious purposes and which were to be made 
over to Brahmans {pradipdbhayaxthdvarajahgamdni ca brdhmanebhyo brahmasomdramjdyu 
iajvu'nnani ca) and as game forests, elephant-forests and timber-forests. The king is also 
enjoined to fix the boundaries of each of these. Kautilya seems to differentiate between 
the settled parts {grama or nagara) including cultivable areas, ■which he treats in a separate 
chapter (janapadanivem^'^), and the bhumicchidra or land of other varieties. But the donor? 
of the post-Buddhist period do not seem to have ased the expression on such a strictlv 
differentiating principle. It is used 

(fi) where only cultivable fields are granted, e.g., the Insc. of Dharasena*®, the Insc. rd 
•Jayabha-**. 

I'l hhumiichidram krisyayogyd (see Vaijayanti, edited by G. Oppert, page 12i). This expression seems 
r,o st.ind in contrast to kietramurvard sarvasasyabhuh in .• keddrah kedarak ksetramurvard sarvasasyahhuh 
hhdmiicidram krisyayogyd prahatam ndlamuttkitam khilam tvaprahatam sthdnamdsavatyusarerinau. 

G'lpJa Inscriptions, page 138, foot-note 2. 58 Gauf alrkhamdld, 13A-\3o. 

59 rdj>io bhumicchedam kurvatah in the Insc. of Pravarsena (Prac. Lek. II, 62 ; I.A. XII, 243) ; cf. 
bhiikk-’dihntya of the Insc. of Indravarman (Prac. Lek. Ill, 101). 

'jo Yajnavalkya : rdjadiiamuiprakaranamf 320 ; pratigrahaparimanam ddnacchedopavarnanam svaha^. 
tnkiilaiainpannam sdsanam kdrayet sthiram. Mitdksard . . , diyata iti ddnam kpirddi taiyacchedah chidyat ’ 
nineti chedah nadydvdiau nivarttanam tatparimdnam ca tasyopavarsanam, amuka nadyd daks inato' yam grrimah 

ksetram id, purvagato'mukagrcmasyaitdvanni-varttanamityadinivartanaparimdaum ca lekhyam 

But Apararlta (Anandasrama edition) gives a diHerent meaning to ddnaccheda According to him .... 
dVjata ill ddnabhumirnivandhasca, tasya cchedah apahdrah etc (page 579). 

0* line 9, daksinena valavarmaparicchedah (Gupta Inscriptions, 103). 

line 6 (Gupta Inscriptions, 107) : the village named Valugarta, in accordance with the usage of the 
■specification of (its) ancient boundaries. 

'-^1 Sastri’s revised edition, page 49. 

'-t Arthasdstra, 45. But this chapter also treats of forest-lands and refers to “Brahmadeya” land. 

-5 Prac. Lek. I, 124 : I.A„ XV, 335 ; Prac. Lek. II, 174. 66 ibid., IT, 40 : I.A., XIII, 77. 
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(6) where water-reservoirs (fd^i) with lands are granted, e.g., the Insc. of Siladitya*''. 
the Inse. of Dharasena®*, the Insc. of Siladitya®®, etc. 

(c) In Insc. which record grants of villages without specifying the nature of the land 
alienated, e.g., Insc. of Dhruvaraja^i', Insc. of Karkaraja^', Insc. of Dadda'-, Insc. of 
,Sri-Har:^a’^3^ Insc. of Dhruva.sena*'*, the Insc. of Govindaraja^® etc. In some of the.se 
inscriptions the expression kriMinj, kar ayatah occxxtb, which .shows that these villages also 
included cultivable fields. 

(d) In Inscriptions which .specify the nature of the land ahenafced, e.g., the Khalimpiir 
Insc., the Mongyr Copper Plate Insc."®, the Bhagalpur Cop. PI. Insc ti. the Bangad Ins.,’*' 
the Monholi Insc.’® 


It .should also be noted that the expression is not used in man\ Inscriptions which record 
one or other kinds of grants mentioned above. 

It thus follows from the above that the expression bhumicchidronydya is loosely used in 
the inscriptions between 400 .x. d- and 1200 A. D. In earlier times the expression seems to 
have involved a special meaning, namely, “concerning lands other than the habitat with 
cultivable tracts,” but in course of time its import must have undergone a change ; and it 
might have been, as well, used as an "inscriptional cant,” having no particular meaning. 
With these reservations the expression may be thus translated ; ‘ according to the custom 
or rule pertaining to (i) alienation of, or (ii) settlement of boundaries of. land in general (usually, 
other than the habitat).” 

As to ■■ the custom or rule " we .should bear in mind the injunctions of the Dharma.sas- 
tras relating to donation of lands to Brahmans, as well as, the injunction of Kautilya relating 
to organisation of uncultivable tracts. As to “ settlement ” of boundaries of land we should 
remember that it was not easy to define the limits of villages where such natural objects as 
rivers, pools, etc., were wanting. According to the Dharmasastras these were to be fixed by 
trees, shrubs, bamboos, tanks, wells, stones and bones in places where there was no river or 
any such clearly defined limit**'. It is highly interesting to note that the boundaries of villages 
of the inscriptions were exactly like those described in the Dharmasastras. We may take 
.~ome examples; in the Insc. of Yadava kingSeunachandra,*’ a vata tree and a water-reservoir**’’ 
form boundary marks. In the Insc. of Visnugopavarman stones serve the sp.me purpose*-^. 
In some cases the lands of one village are described as the boundaries of another*^. Such being 
the character of boundary-marks it is but natural that disputes concerning them should not 


as Und. Ill, 174 : I.A., VII, 09. 

70 Ibid. I, 15 I.A., XII, 181. 

7 3 Ibid. II, 40 ; I.A., XIII, 88. 

71 Ibid. II, 81. 

76 Gaudalrkhamdld, 39. 

73 Ibid, 97. 

so Mnnv. VIII, 246-2.71. 


67 Prat. Lek. Ill, 38 : Ep. 1ml., V, 76. 

CO Ibid. II, 236 : I.A., XIV, 229. 

71 Ibid. I, 21 : 7-4., Xll, 1.58. 

73 Ibid. II, 76. 

75 Ibid. Ill, 123 : Ep. I, id.. Ill, .54 
77 Ibid. 61. 

79 Ibid. 153. 

81 Prdchtna Lekhamuld II, 14. 

82 Cf. Manu, VIII, 246, 247 ; Simdi:il:rd '.'sca ku-rvita nyagrodhddvattha ki",' mkdn ddlmalinchdlatdld".^ tea 
k.iirinadeaiva pddapdi gulmdn v-rnwgica vividkdn iamivallisthal^ni ca dardn kubj akagulmdV dca tatkd dima 
na naiyali. 

83 Cf. Manu, VIII, 250 : asmdnasthitii gobdhVV' sMtdn bhasmakapdlikdh Karifamistakdngdrincharkard 
I'dlukdslathd. 

w Proch Lek. II, 40. 
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only be alluded to in Manu®^ and Yajnavalkya®*, but also in an inscription*^ . It is thus that 
the Hindu codt-s of law lay down elaborate rules for settlement of disputes concerning boun- 
daries of villages**. The term bhumicchidranyaya might refer to these laws and particularly 
to anu, VIII, 255, where the king is enjoined to put down in black and white the boundary 
limits settled in the presence of witnesses.** In the inscriptions all the assembled officials 
are the witne.sses as well as the inhabitants of the villages concerned. The expression 
matam-astu bhavatdm or astu vah sainviditam signifies consent to the settlement. 

Bhumicchidranydyeiia may also be rendered into ; “ according to the laws or customs 
pertaining to villages including the cultivable areas as well as other kinds of land, namely, 
uncultivable tracts” {bhumi meanjpg village and cultivable tracts, and chidra uncultivable 
areas). 


miscellanea. 


ORIGIN OF THE SWELLING DOME. 

Sir, 

As you were kind enough to publish my 
memoir on The History and Evolution of the Dome 
in Persia in the Indian Antiquary in 1915 
(Vol. XLIV, pp. 133 f.), may I be granted some of 
your valuable space to answer an objection to one 
of the theories put forth therein, an objection 
which has been raised by Mr. Ha veil in his Hand- 
book of Indian Art. 

-As your readers may remember, I derived the 
double slightly swelling Persian dome from the 
sTOoden dome of the Great Mosque at Damascus, 
a dome probably built in the 12 th century a.d. 
(not in the tith as Mr. Havell says). The double 
dome first appears alter this in two buildings 
erected at Samarkand by TimCir on bis return 
trom the sack of Damascus in 1401, viz., the 
mausoleum of his wife Bibi Khanum and his own 
mausoleum known as the Gur -Amir. This type of 
dome is next seen in the mosque built at Meshed 
by Gauhar Shad, the wife of Shah Bukh, in 1418, 
in the Blue Mosque built by her nephew Jahan 
Shah at Tabriz between 1437 and 1468, and in the 
Musalla at Herat, built between 1487-1506. This 
type of dome is not known in India until the 
second half of the 16th century, and it is not 
accompanied by an inverted lotus finial until a 
century later. If Mr. Havell’s theory of its Indian 
origin is to be accepted, will he explain (a) how 
it is that early Multammadan domes in India, 
although so many have survived, and although 
built, according to him, in the true country of the 
double dome, and by Indian masons, are never 
found constructed in this way ; (b) how it is that 
they are found in Persia and Central .Asia, one 
and a half centuries earlier than in India ; (c) how 


it is that they never bear the mark, of their 
supposed Indian origin in the form of an inverted 
lotus finial ; and (d) if the inverted lotus finial it- 
not a very late invention, as I believe, why is it 
never found on Indian domes until the middle ol 
the sixteenth century ? 

I will now refer to the carvings alleged by 
IVIr. Havell to represent domes. The stupa is 
admitted by Mr. Havell to have been a solid 
dome-shaped mound and not a structural dome. 
We have a good example at S4nchi of an 
ancient stupa, the oldest in India, with its 
encircling palisade and gates. At Kfirle (1st cen- 
tury B.C.), Bed 3 &, and Bh&j& (bis plates IXa, I.v 
and Ib respectively) we have the next stage, .i 
model of a stupa in which the encircling palisade ha- 
been, so to speak, shnmk on to the stupa itself by 
artistic licence, for the sake of compactness. Mr' 
Havell himself says, when speaking of the model ai 
Bhaj5 — “ here the rail enclosing the processional 
path is only carv-ed as an ornamental band ” (p. 22 ) 
In these models the stupa is placed on a high 
cylindrical drum. But there is a third and later 
stage — the model stupas in stupa houses No. 19 
(2nd— 5th century) and No. 26 (7th century or 
later) at Ajanta. tn these the Buddha is repre- 
sented as standing in the gateway of the palisade 
and in front of the stupa. Mr. Havell would have 
it that the Buddha is meant to be under the domi 
of the stupa, although hitherto this has always 
been a solid structure and not a structural dome 
My interpretation, however, receives decisiv<- 
support from an examination of the model stupa 
in stupa house No. XXVI, where the gateway am t 
the Buddha are clearly in front of the stupa (Mr. 
Havell’s plate Xlb). Incidentally I would call 
attention to the fact that neither of these supposed 
domes have the inverted lottjs finial. 


66 Manu, VIII, 249 : upacchanndni c'mydni simalitiydni kdrayct sirrvajnane nrindm viksya nityam lokt 

viparyayam. ' ... .7 

St II, 153 : simno vivdde ksetrasya tdmantdh sthavirddayah gopd aimdkrifdna ye sarve ca vanagocardh. 

67 Kamauli inscription, line 59, {vivddabhumervdiyardham). 

66 Manu, VIII, 245-265; Ydjnavdlkya, II, 153-161 : Arthasmra, 168. 

69 te pnsidstu yathd brUyuA samastdh simni niscayam nibadhniydUathd simdm earvdmttdmscaiva 
nwiiatah. Says Kulluka : te pristdh adksinah aamaetd na'dvaidhena simdviaaye yena prakdrtna niseitam bru- 
yuh Una prakdtfna vismarandrtham pat re eimam {iJiAet tArnioa sarvaneva sdksino ndmavibhdgato likhet. 
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Again, if these carvings really repres- nt wooden 
domes, and if other wooden domes w^r” copied 
by Timur, is it not at least strange that none 
have ever been found in India, although many 
wooden domes have managed to survive for 
centuries elsewhere, e.y.. Dome of the Rock and 
Mosque of al-Aqsa, Jerusalem; dome of M'^yda in 
Madrasa of Sultan Hasan, Cairo, dated *• year 
764 ■■ (1362-3 a.d.), dome of Mausoleum of Imam 
ash-Shafey, Cairo, end of 15th century, dome of 
Convent Tomb oiSheykhu, Cairo, probably 1ii95h. 
(1GS4) ; small woodeti dome in Coptic Museum, 
Cairo : etc. In addition to this we have accounts 
of many other wooden domes which have not 
survived, c.;/.. the Mariieion of Gaza, 2nd century; 
the wooden dome which replaced tji° stone dome 
of Constantine's Octagon at Antioch after the 
damage caused by the great earthquake of 52(i : 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem, at 
restoration after the ruin caused by the Persians 
in 614 ; Church of the Ascension, 7th century ; 
c'uoden dome placed by Harfm ar-Rashid over 
Mausoleum of Imam RezS at Meshed. 8th century . 
wooden dome in Palace at Baghdad, 8th century ■ 
wooden dome placed by Ibn Tulun on the summit 
of the Pharos ; wooden dome over marble b.i=in in 
his inesquo. 876-879 A. d., burnt in 376 (986) : 
wooden dome of Shrine of Husseyn at Kerbela. pro- 
bably due to ‘Aducl ad-Dawhli in .'JbS (979), burnt 
in 4u7 (10 'b) ; first dome of .Mausoleum of Imam 
-ish-Shaf'ey at Cairo. IJll u. : .Mosque of Bibai.- 


I, at Cairo, 1266-1269 A. d.; Madrasa of an-Na^ir 
Muhammad, 1303 (lasted till 1870), and his mosque 
in the Citadel of Cairo, 1318, fell 1468 : also the 
dome of his Palace in the Citadel, fell in 1522. 

Against all these wooden domes we have for 
India . — nil ! I must now say a word about the 
I technical aspect. Mr. Havell speaks of the radiating 
I tie-bars used in the case of bulbous domes of brick 
and stone, and suggests a symbolic connection 
Iretween Ins system and the chakra or Wheel of the 
Law. I would emphasize the fact that none of the 
wooden domes in e.vistence to-day have this device, 
for the simple reason that in wooden construction 
the tensile strength of the outer rim of the dome it- 
self suffices to hold the whole together. All the 
domes named above as still standing are slightly 
1 bulbous (with one exception), yet they have clear 
I interiors, and if Mr. Havell’s .supposed little bamboo 
. domes ever existed in India, no doubt their interiors 
I were clear also, as there could be no possible raison 
d'Hre for radiating tie-bars. Tie-bars only become 
necessary when s bulbous dome is constructed in 
brick or stone. This was first done at Samarkand, 
and it is there that these radiating tie-bars 
first make their appearance. B it. be it spe- 
I cially noted, they are not set in one plane like the 
' spokes of a wheel, but on the contrary radiate in 
all directions to hold the brick shell together. 

Yours faithfully, 

K. A. C. Cbeswell. 


BOOK- NOTICE. 


Ax Arabic Histop. v of (;(;.Mr.AT. by 'AaDr-LLAH 
MfllAMllAD BIX ’O.'.lAIl Al iUKKI. Al AsaT 
Ull'ch-kh.axi. Eu. by Sir E. Dc.xison Ros- 
Vol. II. London. John Murray. 1921. 

The second A’olume of this valuable ii.ibiication 
brings the History of Gujarat from the murder 
I'll Mahmud Slu.h III iu 1537 to the conquest of the 
country by Akbar ill 1572, which completes Daftai 
I of the original. Daftar II gives a general history 
of Muhammarlan rule in Northern India dow-n to 
Lj.'is. -and of thi.s. half is given in the A'olurae. The 
1;.' iiior has an elaborate and valuable introduction 
about the author and his way.-. The date of the 
work he fixes as probably 1607, and he explains 
the author’s confused method of relating contem- 
porary or recent history, largely brought about 
by his referring to leading men by their titles only 
notwithstanding the aacII knoAA-n Muhammadan 
custom of giA-ing the same title to seA'eral notables 
of the same period. We have, howcA-er, no reason 
to complain of this method, not by any means con- 
fined to the work of this particular author, because 
it has induced Sir Deni, son Ross to identify 26 of 
these title-holders, for which AAOrk of nc small 
labour all who are familiar Avith the trouble await- 
ing those diving into Muhammadan history vrill K- 


duly grateful to him. The author was twice in 
Mekka and we have some entertaining notes on 
happenings there from the Editor, one of which 
shoAvs that the whole Avorld is kin after all : “ This 
last book I lent to Shaykh ’Abdul-Fattah, but he 
has never returned it. ’ When we consider 
that in those days book.s were all treasured Avell— 
this one was “ in the writing of my father's aunt, 
with a commentary in A'arious hands ” — one can 
perceiA’e what such a statement meant. Further 
notes are gi\-en on the identification of Husain 
Khan with the author of the Ta’rikh-i-Bahadur- 
shdhi, on the Gujarat Waqfs for Mekka and Medina 
under Akbar, and on the settlement of foreigners 
in Gujarat. In the course of this last it is stated 
that foreigners were not numerous until the con- 
quest of the country in 1297 by ’Ala-ud-Dir. 
Khilji, Avhich is noteworthy. The introduction 
ends with an important and informing note on 
the Habshis of India, who Avere clearlj mantluks 
of the well-knoAA-n Turkish and Mediterranean 
European type and came into existence in much- 
the same Avay, though the clan has no a* 
degenerated into the familiar “ Seedee Boy.'’ 

R. C. Tempi.b 
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A PROVISIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE MUHAMMADAN 
ARCHITECTURE OF INDIA. 

By K. a. C. CRESWELL. m.r.a.s., hon. a.r.i.b.a. 

The following bibliography forms one section of a Bibliography of the Architecture, 
Arts and Crafts of Islam, the completion of which was stopped by the war. In its present 
state it comprises about 4,500 different entries under “Authors,” and about 6,500 under 
“Subjects.” It is not possible to publish it now in the form of a book, but thinking 
that some of the sections, although unfinished, may nevertheless be useful to students. 
I am endeavouring to pubUsh them as opportunity offers. I hope to publish other sections 
in the near future. I may add that I have personally seen and examined every item in 
the following list, either in the libraries of the British Museum, the India Office, the 
Royal Asiatic Society, or elsewhere. I shall be extremely grateful to those readers who are 


kind enough to notify me of omissions. 

GUIDE BOOKS. 

Baedeker, Karl. Indien, Handbuch fiir 
Reisende. Mit 22 Karten, 33 Plancn und 8 
Grundrissen. 8vo., pp. Ixxiv and 358. 

Baedeker, Leipzig, 1914 
No Englisli edition. 

Beg, M. a. Hand Book of the Lucknow 
sight, especially intended for visitors to Luck- 
now. 12mo., pp. 28, with large folding plan. 

Royal Printing Press, Lucknow, [1891] 

The Hand Book of the Sights 

of Lucknow, Benares, Allahabad, Cawnpore, 
Agra, Ajmere & Delhi. Containing popu- 
lar places and buildings worthy of a visit, 
with historical notes on Mutiny of 1857. 
Intended for Visitors and Tourists. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo., pp. 
[iv] and 46. 

Royal Printing Press, Lucknow, 1891 
Buckl.and, C. E. A Handbook for Tra- 
vellers in India, Burma and Ceylon. Includ- 
ing the provinces of Bengal, Bombay, 
Madras, the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, Assam, 
the North-Western Frontier Province, Balu- 
chistan, and the Central Provinces ; and the 
Native States of Rajputana, Central India, 
Kashmir, Hyderabad, Mysore, etc. Ninth 
edition, with seventy-nine maps and plans. 
8vo., pp. clxviii and 664. 

Murray, London, 1913 


Eastvvick, E. B. Handbook of the Mad- 
ras Presidency. With a notice of the over- 
land route to India. Second edition. With 
maps and plans. 8vo., xx and 415. 

Murray, London, 1879 

One of Murray's Handboo!:s. 

Kulbarga, JJaidarabad, Bidar, etc. 

Handbook of the Bombay 

Presidency. With an account of Bombay 
City. Second edition. Most carefully re- 
vised on the spot, and for the most part 
rewritten. With majis and plans. 8vo., pp. 
viii and 405. Murray, London, 1881 

One of Murray’s Handbooks. 

Handbook of the Bengal 

Presidency. With an account of Calcutta 
city. With maps and plans. 8vo.. pp. viii 
and 396. 

Murray, London, 1882 

Oiie of Handbooks. 

Handbook of the Punjab. 

Western Rajputani, Kashmir, and Upper 
Sindh. With a map. Svo., pp. xii and 334. 

Murray, London, 1SS3 

One of Murray’s Handbooks. 

Keeke. Keene’s Handbook for Visitor^ 
Allahabad, Cawnpore and Lucknow. Second 
edition, revised, to which is added a chapter 
on Benares. 12mo., pp. viii and 97, \^th 
5 maps. 

Thacker, Spink and Co., Calcutta, 1896 
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Neve, Abthuk. The Tourist’s Guide to 
Kashmir, Ladakh, Skardo, &c. Ninth edi- 
tion. Sm. 8vo., pp. xi, xi and 225, with 5 maps. 

Civil and JlUitary Gazette ” Press, 
Lahore. 1913 

Previous editions : 1899 (4th), 1902 (5th), 1905 
(6th), and 1910 (8th). 

Pakkee, Rev. Abthtje. A Handbook of 
Benares, with a map and views of the city 
and neighbourhood. Sm. 8vo., pp. iii and 
88, with 4 plates and folding map. 

Lazarus, Benares, 1895 

Four mosques. 

Revnolds-Ball, Eustace. The Tourists 
India. With twenty-eight full-page illus- 
trations and new map of “ Tourist India.” 
8vo., pp. xii and 364. 

Sonnenschein, London, 1907 

CONSERVATION. 

Anon. The Restoration of Indian Build- 
ings. The Architect, Vol. XIV, p. 204. 1875 

A letter to the Standard. 

Cecil, George. Vandalism in India : 
Letter Concerning the Preservation of Objects 
of Interest. Magazine of Fine Arts, Vol. 

I, p. 55. 1905 

Chiefly at Delhi and Lahore. 

CuEZON OF Kedleston, B.aron. Ancient 
Monuments in India. Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, pp. 56-65. 1900 

On the vandalism of the past, and his firm 
resolve to inaugurate a new era in this respect. 

Rivett-Caknac, H. Administrative Rules 
for the Protection of Antiquarian Remains in 
India. Memorandum. 8vo., pp. 8. [1879] 

Read before the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

" The subject was referred to the Government 
of India by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and 
subsequently a Conservator of Archasological 
remain.^ was appointed,” (p. 8, note). 

ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF 
INDIA : HISTORY OF. 

Markham, Clements R. A Memoir on 
the Indian Surveys. Printed by order of 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India 
in Council. Large 8vo., pp. xxv and 303, 
with 4 folding maps. Allen, London, 1871 


Maekham, Clements. A Memoir on the 
Indian Surreys. Printed by order of Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for India in 
Council. (Second edition). 4to.. pp. xxix and 
481, with 5 folding maps. Allen, London, 1878 
Chap. XV. — The Archaeological Sur\-ey of 
India, pp. 2.36-274 tor Ist ed., pp. 170-203). 

Gibbs, James, C.S.I., C.I.E. The His- 
tory of Archaeology in India. Journal of the 
Society of Arts. Vol. XXXIV, pp. 555-668, 
with 1 plate, (to face p. 629). 1886 

See abso Black (C. E. D.). 

Black, Charles, E. D. A Memoir on the 
Indian Surveys, 1875-1890. Large 8vo., 
pp. vi and 412, with 1 coloured plate and 
1 folding map. 

Arnold : Constable ; etc., London, 1891 
Indian Archaeological Surveys, pp. 320-372. 
In continuation of Markham's account — see 
Preface, p. v. 

M., A. H. H. The Preservation of Indian 
monuments. The Athenaeum, No. 3385, 
Sept. 10, pp. 360-61. ' 1892 

Suggesting the formation of a society similar 
XottxeComiU de Conservation des Monuments de 
I'Art arahe, Cairo, for the care and cataloguing 
of Indian monuments. 

C., J. S. The Archaological Survey of 
India. Academy, Vol. XLV, p. 521. 1894 

A propos of the death of Sir Alexander 
Cunningham. 

[Memorial from the Royal Institute of 
British Architects to the Earl of Kimberley 
(Secretary of State for India) regarding the 
present condition of historical monuments, 
and Reply.] Jour, of the Roy. Inst, of Brit. 
Architects, Vol. I, Third Series, pp. 449-450. 

1894 

[Memorial from the Royal Institute of 
British Architects to Lord George Hamilton 
(Secretary of State ) ; on the Archseological 
Survey of India, and Acknowledgment.] 
Journ. of the Roy. Inst, of Brit. Architects, 
Vol. IH, Third Series, pp. 392-393. 1896. 

Bouffaer, G. P. De “ Archaeological 
Survey ” in British -Indici. Tijdschrift poor 
Ivdische taal- , land- en volkenkunde, deel 
XLIV,pp. 373-386. 1901 
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Burgess, James, C.I.E. Sketch of Arch- 
#eological Research in India during Half a 
Century. Joum., Bombay Branch, Royal 
Asiatic Society. Centenary Memorial Vol- 
ume, pp. 131-148. 1905 

AECttiEOBOGiCAL SURVEY OF INDIA. [Pro- 
tests against the proposed abolition of the 
Central Department, quoted from “ The 
Times.”] Joum. of the Roy. Inst, of Brit. 
Architects, Vol. XVIII, Third Series, pp. 
774-6. 1911 

Marshat.t. , Sir John. Note on Archaeo- 
logy. Bombay Government Gazette, Nov. 4, 
pp. 2678—2688. 1915 

An account of the Department, as at 
present constituted, and its work during the 
last five years or so. 


ARCILEOLOGICAL SURVEY: 

EARLY REPORTS. 

Cunningham, Maj.-Genl. A. Report 
of the Proceedings of the Archaeological 
Surveyor to the Government of India for 
the Season of 1862-63. 4to., pp. 50, with 3 
plates (2 plans of Old Delhi). No title page. 

[1864] 

This Report is entirely devoted to Delhi. 

Reprinted, minus the plates, in the Journ. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXXIII, Supple- 
mentary Number, pp. i — Ixxsvii. 1864 

Reprinted in Vol. I of the Archaeological 
Survey, [q. v.], pp. 131-231, with 4 plates. 1871 

Continuation of Report of the 

Proceedings of the Archaeological Surveyor 
to the Government of India for the Season 
of 1862-63. 4to., pp. 50. No title page. 

[1865] 

Mosque at Mathura, pp. 2-3. Muhammadan 
buildings at Kauauj, pp. 21-23. 

Reprinted in the Journ. Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. XXXIV, pp. 159-278. 186.5. 

Reprinted in V’ol. I of the Archaeological 
Survey [q. v.], pp. 231-339, with several plates. 

1871 

Report of the Archaeological 

Surveyor to the Government of India, 
for the Season 1863-64. 4to., pp. 94, 

with 3 plates. No title page. [1865] 


Muhammadan buildings at Sarhind, pp. 81-84; 
at Thanesar, pp. 87-88. 

Reprinted in Vol. II of the Archaeological 
Survey, [q. v.], pp. 1 — 239, with 21 plates. 1871 

Cunningham, jVIaj.-Genl. A. Report of 
the Proceedings of the Archaeological 
Surveyor to the Government of India 
for the Season of 1864-65. 4to., pp. 88, 
with 3 plates (2 coloured). No title page. 

[1866] 

Muhammadan buildings at Ajmir, pp. 8-9 ; 
at Ranod or Narod, pp. 26-27 ; at Gwalior, 
pp. 37-38, 44 and 51 ; at Mahoba or Mahotsava, 

p. 81. 

Reprinted in Vol. II of the Archceological 
Survey, [q. v.j, pp. 241-459, with 27 plates. 

1871 


ARCH-EOLOGICAL SURVEY REPORTS : 
OLD SERIES. 

CUNNINGH-AM, MaJ.-GeNL. ALEXANDER. 
Four Reports made during the years 
1862-63-64-65. 8vo., 2 vols., pp. vii, xliii, 
359 and shx, with 51 plates; v, 459 and Ihi, 
with 48 plates. 

Government Central Pre.ss, Simla, 1871 

Archaeological Survey of India, Vols. I and II. 
Delhi, Vol. I, pp. 131-231. and plates xxxv- 
xxxviii ; mosque at Mathura, pp. 236-237 ; 
Muhammadan buildings at Kanauj, pp. 280-290, 
with map; at Sarhind, Vol. II, pp. 205-212; 
at Th.anesar, pp. 222-223; at Ajmir, pp. 25S-263, 
with 2 plates ; at Ranod or Narod, pp. 306- 
307 ; at Gwalior, pp. 334-33.3, 351, 369-370. 

with 1 plate ; at Mahoba or Mahotsava, p. 415. 

Report for the year 1871-72. 

8vo., pp. xiii, 164 and v, with 47 plates. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1873 

Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. III. 

On the classitication of Muhammadan Archi- 
tecture in India, pp. 7-13 ; reference to work 
at Gaurand Pandwa, p. 164. 

Beglar and Carlleyle. Report for the 
year 1871-72. Delhi, by J. D. Beglar, Assis- 
tant. Agra, by A. C. L. Carlleyle, Assistant. 
Under the superintendence of Major-General 
A. Cunningham, C.S.I. 8yo., pp. xvii and 
265, with 18 plates. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1874 
Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. IV. 
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CUNNIUGHAM, MaJ.-GeNL. ALEXANDER. 
Report for the year 1872-73. 8vo., pp. viii 
and 205, with 50 plates (1 coloured). 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1875 

[Arckaeoloijical Survey of India, Vol. V. 
Harapa, reference to ‘Idgah. p. 1 00 ; Dipalpur, 
mosque of Firuz Shah, p. Ill ; Multan, plan, plate 
XXXVI, reference to destruction of Janu‘ Masjid 
in 1848, p. 119; discovery of glazed tiles 
at a depth of 10-12 feet, p. 12S ; tombs 
pp. 130-1 111 ; Mausoleum of Bahawal Haq, pp. 
131-132, and plate XXXIX (tile mosaics); 
tomb of Rukn-ud-Din, pp. 132-13-4, and plates 
XXXVIII (plan and section) and XXXIX (tile 
ino'-aics) ; tomb cf Shams-i-Tahriz, pp. 110 and 
134-13.5; Kot K.'msr.i, gates attiibuted to 
Xav.ab Ahf Khun, Governor under Jahangir, 
p. Ui3. 

Cahlleyle, a. C. L. Report of a Tour in 
Eastern Rajputana in 1871-72 and 1872-73. 
Under the Superintendence of Major-General 
A. Cunningham. Svo., pp. iv and 256, with 
24 plates. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1878 

Archaeolo'jical Survey of India, Vol. VI. 

Uaiana or Bah.isui', Ukha Mandar. converted 
into a iiiosque. with coubiderable alterations, 
ptj. .5U-.51 and )i!atf.s IV and ; nnhnished 
ipii'hr, p. ol : .'saiit ipiir, veiy curious mindr 
d.'ited A. H. iS’il (1 1.50). p. 50 and plate VII, also 
pp. 0.5-09 : .Sikanrlra. gate « ay. p. 7.5 ; Mangaiia- 
h.i Bara. lort. p. 90; biii v-l)iuiar, reumins of 
.Siiiall mo.sque. p. 123 ; Tlioda. slab referring to 
the erection of a building, .a. h. 1046 (1636). 

Beglar, J. D. Report of a Tour in Bun. 
delkhand and idalwa, 1871-72 ; and in the 
Central Provinces, 1873-74. Under the 
.'Uperintcndence of Major-General A. Cun- 
ningham, C.S.I., C.I.E. 8vo., pp. vii and 252, 
with folding map and 21 plates. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1878 

Arckaeoloijical Survi-y of India, Vol. VII. 
Ballabgarh, Pahval. Hodal. Dotanah, Kotwan 
and C'hot.ah, all near Delhi, pp. 1-3; Xowadah, 
late palace, p. 12; Mahoba, j^p. 2.5-26; Mau, 
2 mausoleums, p. 27 ; Kulpahar. mausoleum, 
P- 2.S ; Irich, inicrc-sting mosque, etc., pp. 32-35 
and jihete IV ; Sirswagarh, remains of mosque, p. 
.47; Kunch. p. 39; Ajaygarh, dargah altered by 
Hindus, pp. 48-49 ; Carliakot.'i. very tall minar, 
pp. 59-60 ; Rahatga .h, mausoleums, pp, 60-61 ; 
rathiiri, ruins, p, 66 ; Udaypiir, walls and gates, 
p. 81, and mosque, p. 85 and plate VI ; Sipri, 


[ (9 miles from,) hall known as Chaunsath 

Khamba, p. 94. Also short references to 
Charkheri, modern mosque, p. 23 ; Mahiyar, 
p 51 ; Teonda, p. 63 ; Raratek, mosque, 
p. 110, and Wairagarh, Tdgah, p. 129. 

Beglar, J. D. Report on a Tour through 
the Bengal Provinces of Patna, Gaya, Mongir, 
and Bhagalpur ; the Santal Parganas, 
Manbhum, Singbhum, and Birbhum ; Ban- 
kura, Raniganj, Bardwan and Hughli ; in 
1872-73. Under the superintendence of 
Major-General A. Cunningham, C.S.I., C-I.E. 
8vo., pp. xxi and 213, with 22 plates. 

Suptlt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1878 
Arclineolojical Survey of I’-'dia, Vol. VIII. 
Patna, 3 mosques, pp. 28-32, and 34 ; Tillara, 
mo.sque, dargah, etc., pp. 34-35; Jam. mosque as- 
cribed to Shir Shah. pp. 44-4.5; Mirapiir Xadera, 
dargah and mosque, p. 4.5 ; Hasanpur Kako, 
dargah, pp. 64-65; Silao, early mosque, pp.83-S4; 
Sitamarhi, early mausoleum, p. 107; Pnrvati, 
dargah, pp. 110-111; .Shaikhpura, d-argah. p. 116. 
Also short references to Dharawat, dargidi, p. 39; 
Bhimgarh, dargah, p. 150 ; Hugh and Jaunpur, 

p. 206. 

Cunningham, Maj.-Genl. Alexander, 
C.S.I., C.I.E. Report of a Tour in the 
Central Provinces in 1873-74 and 1874-75. 
8vo., pp. ix and 165, with 30 plates. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1879 

Archaeolojicnl Sumy of India, Vcd. IX. 
Burhenpur. Bibi Ma-jid and Jami' M.isjid. pp. 
11.5-1 18 and ijlatos XVII and XVIII ; Asirgarh, 

p. 120. 

Report of Tours in Bundel- 

khand and Malwa in 1874-75 and 1876-77. 
8vo., pp. viii and 132, with 36 plates. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1880 

Arclineolojical Survey of India, Vol. X. 
Garh-pahra, K.Inch-malial, pp. 29-30 ; R.'ihat- 
garh. fort, p. 30; Bhtlsa, ‘.\lamgiri Masji<l, p. 35. 

Report of Tours in the 

Gangetic Provinces from Badaon to Bihar, in 
1875-76 and 1877-78. 8vo.. pp. viii and 197, 
with 44 plates. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1880 

Arclineolojical Survey of India, Vol. XI. ' 

Badaun.'Mgah and Jami’ Masjid of lltutmish, 
8 mausoleums dated A. h. -SOO (1456)— a.h. 957 
(lo50). some later ones and mosque of Aurangzlb, 
A.H. 1071(1060), pp. 1- 11 and plates II-IV;Newal, 
2 mausoleums, one dated a.h. 784 ( 1382-3 ), 
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p.49; Patan Bihar, mausoleum and Tdgah, p. 55; 
Dalmau, mosque of Shah Jahan’s time, and 
tomb, probably of Muhammad Shah Sharqi, pp. 
50-60 ; Jaunpur, pp. 102-126 and plates XXXI- 
XXXVII ; Sahsaram, mausoleums (5) of Shir 
Shah and his family, pp. 132-139 and plate 
XXXIX; Hilsa, mausoleum of Jaman Madari, 
A.H. ’950 (1543-4), p. 164; Telara, mosque and 
dargah (with inscription A.H. 951), pp. 16S-169. 

Caelleyle, a. C. L. Report of Tours in 
the Central Doab and Gorakhpur in 1874-75 
and 1875-76. Under the superintendence of 
Major-General A. Cunningham, C.S.I., C.I.E. 
8vo., pp. viii and 230, with 14 plates. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1879 

Archaeoloijicdl Survey of liidio. \ ol. XII. 

Jalalt, some interesting early mosques and 
mausoleums, pp. 13-14; Samhhal, Jami‘ Masjid 
with inscription of Babur, by ubjud a.h. 933 
(152G-7), pp. 24-27 and plates III and IV. 

Beglae, J. D. Report of Tours in the 
South-Eastern Provinces in 1874-75 and 
1875-76. Under the superintendence of 
Major-General A. Cunningham, C.S.I., C.I.E. 
8vo., pp. [iv] and 165, with 20 plates. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1882 
Archaeoloijica! Survnj of India. Vol. Xlll. 
Makuiidpur (near to), darg.'ihs, p. 3 ; Ramgarh. 
gateway in fort, p. 34; ChanJarpur, Muham- 
madan ruins, p. 145; Kosg.ain, tower and gateway- 
in walls, p. 155. 

Cunningham, Majoe-Geneeal Alexan- 
DEE. Report of a Tour in the Punjab in 
1878-79. 8vo., pp. viii and 155, with 31 

plates. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1882 

Archaeolojical .Survey of India. Vol XIV. 

Van Bachran, baoU of Akb.ar, with 2 minars 
and small mosque, pp. .12.33 ; Bhtra. Shir Sh.di s 
mosque and shrine of Fir Kayan.'ith, pp. 39-40; 
Sohdara, reference to min.ir described by 
Abul Fazl (which fell in 1S64), pp. 43-44 ; 
Ransi, shrine of Shah Abdal, p. 48 ; SultanpCir, 
Badshdhi Sarai and two bridges, pj;. 56-57 
and plate XIX ; Nakodar, two fine tile-faecd 
tombs, dateil a.h. 1021 (1612) and .a.H. 1069 
(1657), pp. 59-02 and plate XX: Niirmahah, 
Badshahi Sarai, a.h. 1028-30, pp. 02-65 and 
plate XXI : Panjor, mosque, p. 71 : Sadhora, 
Pathariya masjid, Patharwula masjid (viry neat 
and well proportioned), Jami" M.asjid (tile-faced), 
private dwelling (tile-faced) dated A.H. 1029 
(1619 — 20), Kazion-ka Masjid, with inscription 
dated A.H. 1054 (1644 — 5), brick mosque (tile- 
faesd), with inscription dated a. h. 1080(1669) 


and tomb of Sayyid Shah ‘Abdul Wahh&b A.H, 
1137 (1724—5), pp. 73-75 and plate XXIII. 

Cunningham, Majoe-Geneeal Alexan- 
DEE. Report of a Tour in Bihar and Bengal 
in 1879-80, from Patna to Sunargaon. 8vo., 
pp. viii and 186, with 35 plates 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1882 

Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. XV. 

Parbatt, dargah of Hindu materials, p. 9 ; Gaur 
a long account with plans supplementary to 
Ravenshaw’s Gaur, [q.v.], which does not con- 
tain any, pp. iv-v, 39-76 and plates XIII- 
XXIII ; Maldah, Jami‘ Masjid, dated a.h. 1004 
(1.795-6), seven inscriptions referring to the build- 
ing of mosques, etc. dated from a.h. 859(1455) 
to 938 (1531), and remains of minar, 60 feet 
high, pp. 77-79 ; Hazrat Pandua, (supplementary 
to Ravenshaw’s Guwr), with plans etc., pp. 79-94 
and plates XXIV-XXVI ; Devthala, shrine of 
Jalal Shah and small mosiuie, pp. 94-95; Devikot, 
shrine of Sultan Shah in Citadel, shrine of ShAh 
Bukhari, and shrine of Maulana 'Ata, with four 
inscriptions, dated A.H. 697 (1297) to a.h. 918 
(1.712). pp. 95-100 and plate XXVIII ; Mustan- 
aarh (Mahasthan), shrine of Shrdi Sultan and of 
Mahi-sawar. pp. 105-108 and plate XXX ; Ghat- 
nagar, tomb, p. 122 ; [Chhota] Pandwa, mosque 
built A.H. 882 (] 477-8). tomb of Shah Safi-ud-Dln, 
minar 125 feet high and a second mosque, pp. 
123-127 ; Dliakka, tomb of Bihi Peri Id. A. D. 
1684) and small mosque. Palace of Lai Efigh, 
commenced c. 1670. pp. 127-131 and plate 
XXXIV; Bikrumpur. mosipteand tomb of B7ba 
.\dam, pp. 1 32- 1 35; Sunargaon, ten M uhammadan 
buildings and dating slab, pp. 135-140 and plate 
XXXV^ 

Cunningham. Ma.joe-Geneeal Alexan- 
der and H. B. W. Gaeeick. Report of Tours 
in North and South Bihar, in 1880-81. 8vo., 

pp. xii and 143. and 31 plates. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1883 

Arch aeolog if al Survey of India, Vol. XVI. 

Hajipur. Jami' Masjid, pp. .7-6; Sagar-Dih, tomb 
of Ghulam Husain Shah, p. 20. iSita-kund. tomb, 
n. 24; Subhegarh, 2 domed tomb®, p. 30 and plate 
IX; Kako, dargah of Bibi Kamalo. pp. 37-39 and 
plate X ; Kauwa-dol. reference to small dargah, 
p. 48; Khairagarh, (?), pp- 131-132; Amarpur 
ruins of imposing mosque, p. 132. 

Cunningham, Maj.-Genl. Alexander. 
Report of a Tour in the Central Provinces 
and Lower Gangetic Doab in 1881-82. 8vo., 
pp. viii and 169, with 34 plates. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1884 
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Archaeolo'jical Survey of India, Vol. XVII. 
Arvi, tomb of Tolang Rao-wali, p. 55 ; Karra, 
tomb of Kamal Khan, pp. 93-94 ; Hathgaon, Jay 
Chandi Masjid (Hindu temple converted), pp. 
97-9S and plate XXIX ; Makanpur, tomb of 
Shaikh Madar, ascribed to Ibrahim Shah of 
Jaunpur, who died a. h. 844 (1440), pp. 103-107. 

Gaekick, H. B. W. Report of a Tour 
through Behar, Central India, Peshawar, and 
Yusufzai, 1881-82. Under the superintendence 
of Major-General A. Cunningham, C.S.I., 
C.I.E. 8vo., pp. vi and 140, tvith 22 plates. 
Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1885 
Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. XIX. 

Two references only (1) to a fine mos<jue at 
Garhani, p. 21 ; (2) to small shrine of Pir Ghazi- 
Mir at Giirgi, p. 89. 

Cunningham, Maj.-Genl. A. Report of 
a Tour in Eastern Rajputana in 1882-83. 
8vo., pp. X and 165, tiith 38 plates. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1885 
Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. XX. 
Mahaban, “ Assi-khamba ” Mosque, pp. 42-44 
and plates VII -IX; Kaman, “Chaunsath khamba” 
Mosque, pp. 55-57 and plate XI ; Bayana, 11 
Muhammadan buildings, pp. 00.79 and plates 
XIII-XVII and XXXVII; Sikandara (3 mile.s S. of 
Bayana), 3 mosques, pp. 79-81 and plate XVIII ; 
Vijayamandargarh, Taleti Ma«jid, Mazina and 
haoli, pp. 82-8s ; Tahangarb, mosque dated A. h. 
953 ( 1540), pp. 91-92 and plate XIX ; Khanwa, 
haoli, p. 94; Kutwal, reference to modern mosque, 
p. 112; Dholpur, tomb of Bibi Zarina, a.h. 942 or 
944, and mosque a.h. 944 (1537), pp. 112-114 and 
plate XXXVII ; Tejara, fine tomb of ‘.Ala-ud-Din 
Alam Lodi, another tomb and 2 mosques, pp. 115- 
117 and plate XXVH : Sarhata, mosque (XVth 
century), pp. 118-119 and plate XXV^III ; Alwar, 
an early massive tomb and one built A. n. 
1547, p. 121; Kotila(Mewati capital), fine mosque 
A. H. 803 (1400), pp. 130-132 and plates XXX 
and XXXI, also p. 16; Indor (0 miles N, of 
Kotila), tomb of Jalal Khan, p. 134 ; Falah, 
shrine of Khwajah Musa, a. h, 734 (1333), p. 
135 ; Sohna, mosque and tomb of Hazrat Rhsh 
Xajm-ul-Haq and 2 other mosques, pp. 135-137 ; 
Bhonsi, substantial mosque, pp. 137-138; addi- 
tional notes on Delhi and its neighbourhood, pp. 
139-160 and plates XXXI-XXXVIII. 

Reports of a Tour in Bundel- 

khand and Rewa in 1883-84 ; and of a 
Tour in Rewa, Bundelkhand, Malwa and 
Gwalior, in 1884-85. 8vo., pp. viii and 183, 
frith 42 plates. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1885 


Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. XXI. — 
Parts I and II. 

Kalanjar Fort, parts of which are Muham- 
madan work, see pp. 28-31 ; Mahoba, mosque 
with inscription of Taghlaq Sho.h, p. 90 ; Bhiuli, 
mosque, p. 130; KAlpi, tombs of Madar Sahib, of 
Ghafur Zinjani, of Choi Bibi, of Bahadur .Shahid, 
and the great enclosure called Chaurasi Gumbaz, 
or “eighty-four domes,” pp. 132-133 ; Sultanpfir, 
pp. 133-134 ; Damoh, shrine of Ghazi Mfan, pp. 
168-169 ; Lalitpur, mosque built of Hindu 
materials, pp. 175-176. 

Caelleyle, a. C. L. Report of Tours in 
Gorakhpur, Saran, and Ghazipur in 1877- 
78-79 and 80. 8vo., pp. vi and 122, with 
14 plates. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1885 

Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. XXII. 

Cberan (Saran District), mosque of Hindu 
materials, with inscription, apparently of H usain 
Shah (A. n. 1498-1520), p. 74 ; Hingtar, fort 
added to by Muhammadans, with ruins of a 
mosque, pp. US- 119. 

Gaeeick, H. B. W. Report of a Tour in 
the Panjab and Rajputana in 1883-84. 
Under the superintendence of General A. 
Cunningham, R.E., C.S.I., C.I.E. 8vo., 
pp. vi and 142, with 28 plates. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1887 

Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. XXIII. 

Muhammadan buildings at Fatliabad, Hansi, 
Ajmir, Xagpur, Xagur. etc. 

Smith, Vincent Aethue. General Index 
to the Reports of The Archaeological 
Survey of India, Vols. I to XXIII. 
Published under the superintendence of 
Major-General Sir A. Cunningham, C.S.I., 
K.C.I.E., with a Glossary and General 
Table of Contents. Roy. 8vo., pp. xix 
and 216. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1887 

Buegess, J. Memorandum on the Anti- 
quities at Dabhol, Ahmedabad, Than, Juna- 
gadh, Girnar, and Dhank. 4to., pp. 38 and 
xvii, with 10 plates (facsimiles of inscrip- 
tions). 

Government Central Press, Bombay, 1875 

Archaeological Survey of Western India, [Old 
Series], No. 2. 

Ahmedabad, pp. 3-4 ; Uparkot — mosque^ 
pp. 13-14. 
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Burgess, J. Memorandum on the Remains 
at Gumli, Gop, and in Kachh, etc. 4to., 
pp. 27. 

Government Central Press, Bombay, 1875 

Archaeological Survey of Western India, [Old 
Series], No. 3. 

Bhadresvar — remains of a large mosque, and 
another, pp. 18-19; Bhuj — mosque remarkable 
for the thickness and closeness of iis piers, p. 21 ; 
Keda — 2 dargahs, pp. 21-22. 

Provisional Lists of Architectural 

and other Archseological Remains in 
Western India, including the Bombay 
Presidency, Sindh, Berar, Central Provinces 
and Haidarabad. 4to., pp. 60. 

Government Central Press, Bombay, 1875 

Archaeological Survey of Weitcrn India, [Old 
Series], No. 4. 

Sinclair, W. F., and J. Burgess. Notes 
on the Antiquities of the Talukas of Parner, 
Sangamner, Ankole and Kopargaum, by W. 
E. Sinclair ; with revised lists of remains 
in the Ahmadnagar, Nasik, Puna, Thana 
and Kaladgi Zillas, by J. Burgess. 4to., 
pp. 27. 

Government Central Press, Bombay, 1877 

Archaeological Survey of Western India, [Old 
Scries], No. 6. 

Lists, pp. 17-27. 

Reports regarding the Archseological 
Remains in the Kurrachee, Hyderabad and 
Shikarpur CoUectorates, in Sindh, with 
plans of tombs 4to., pp. 38, with 4 folding 
plates (2 coloured). 

Government Central Press, Bombay, 1879 

Archaeological Survey of Western India. [Old 
Series], No. 8. 

Burgess, James. Lists of the Antiqua- 
rian Remains in the Bombay Presidency, 
with an Appendix of Inscriptions from 
Gujarat. Compiled from information supplied 
by the Revenue, Educational, and other 
Government Officers. 4to., pp. ix and 340, 
with 2 plates. 

Government Central Press, Bombay, 1885 
Archaeological Survey of Western India, No. 11. 

A revised edition was issued in 1897. 


CousENS, Henry. Notes on the Build- 
ings and other Antiquarian Remains at 
Bijapur. With translations of the inscrip- 
tions by E. Rehatsek. 4to., pp. ii and 109, 
with 2 folding maps. 

Government Central Press, Bombay, 1890 

Selections from the Records of the Bombay 
Government, No. CCXLV. — New Series, and 
Archaeological Survey of Western India [Old 
Series], XIa. 


ARCBLEOLOGICAL SURVEY: 

NEW IMPERIAL SERIES. 

The above series now unites the New Series 
of Reports of the Archseological Surveys of 
Northern, Southern and Western India in 
one Imperial collection. As the decision 
was not arrived at until after the publica- 
tion of Vols. I — V of the Western Survey, 
Vols. I — V of the Southern Survey, and 
Vols. I — n of the Northern Survey, the 
Imperial Series numbering does not appear 
on the title-pages of these works. 

Burgess, James. Report on the Anti- 
quities of Kathiawad and Kachh, being the 
result of the second season’s operations of 
the Archaeological Survey of Western India, 
1874-75. Folio, pp. x and 243, with 74 
plates, 11 figures (coins), and a map. 

India Museum, London, 1876 ; also 
Allen, Triibner, King and Stanford. 

Archaeological Survey of Western India, [Vol. 

II, and New Imperial Senes, \'ol. II]. 

- Report on the -Antiquities of 
the Bidar and Aurangabad Districts, in 
the territories of His Highness the Nizam 
of Haidarabad, being the result of the 
third season’s operations of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of Western India, 1875-76. 
Impl. 4to., pp. viii and 138, with 66 plates. 

AUen : Triibner : Stanford ; London, 1878 
Archaeological Survey of Western India, Vol. 

III, [and New Imperial Series, Vol. III]. 
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Sewell, Robert. Lists of Antiquarian 
Remains in the Presidency of Madras. 
Compiled under the Orders of Government. 
4to., 2 vols., pp. xii, 325 and Ixii; xi and 
29”. Government Press, Madras, 1882-84 
Archaeological Survey of Southern India, Vol. 
II [and New Imperial Series, Vols. VII and VIII]. 

for index to Muhammadan references, see II, 
pp. 113-114. 

Fuheeb, a. The Sharqi Architecture of 
Jaunpur ; with notes on Zafarabad, Sahet- 
Mahet and other places in the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh. ByA. Fiihrer. With 
drawings and architectural descriptions, by 
Ed. VV. Smith. Edited by Jas. Burgess, 
LL.D., C.I.E., Impl. 4to, pp. viii and 76, 
with 74 plates. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1880 
Archaeological Survey of India (New Series) : 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh, Vol. I [and 
New Imperial Series. Vol. XI]. 

In connection with the above : 

Dewhcbst, R. P. The Metres of the Jaunpur 
Persian Inscriptions. Journ. Royal Asiatic \ 
Society, pp. 749-751. 1909. 

polemic criticism. 

The Monumental Antiquities 

and Inscriptions, in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Oudh, described and arranged. 
Impl., 4to., pp. iv. and 425. 

Supdt., Govt. Press, N.-W.P. and Oudh 
Allahabad. 1891 

Archaeological Survey r,J India (New Series)-. 
North-lVesicrn Provitices and Oudh. Vol. II, [and 
NiV' Imperial Series, Vol. XII]. 

CouSEXs. Hexey. Revised Lists of Anti- 
quarian Remains in the Bombay Presidency, 
Impl. 4to., pp. vii and 398, with map of 
Alimedabad, a large folding one of Bijapur 
and several of districts. 1897 

Archaeological Survey of India, New Imperial 
Scries, Vol. XVT. 

Includes : “Inscriptions from Gujarat.’’ trans- 
cribed and translated by E. Rehatsck, Appendix, 
pp. 289-313 ; and from Cambay, Sojali, Dholka 
and Broach, pp. 313-327, 

Smith, Edmuxd W. The Moghul Archi- 
tecture of Fathpur-Sikri : described and 
illustrated, Roy. 4to., 4 parts, pp, xix and 


38, with 120 plates (10 coloured) ; pp. [i], v 
and 84, with 104 plates (3 coloured) ; pp. x 
and 61, with 96 plates (12 coloured); pp. 
[i], vi and 47. with 89 plates (11 coloured). 
Supdt., Govt. Press. Allahabad, 1894-1898 

Archaeological Survey of India, New Imperial 
Series, \ol. XI’III, and N.-IT. Provinces and 
Oudh, Vol. III. 

CouSExs, Hexry. Lists of Antiquarian 
Remains in the Central Provinces and Berar. 
Impl. 4to., pp. vii and 105, with 25 maps of 
districts. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1897 
Archaeological Survey of India, New [Imperial ] 
Series, Vol. XIX. 

Muhammadan Buildings at Burhanpur and 
Fatehkhelda. 

Burgess, James. On the Muhammadan 
Architecture of Bharoch, Cambay, Dholka, 
Champanir, and Mahmudahad in Gujarat. 
Impl, 4to., pp. [1], ii and 47, with 77 plates. 
Griggs : Quaritch ; Luzac ; London, 1896. 
Thacker, Bombay : Thacker, Spink & Co., 
Calcutta. 

Archaeological Survey of India, New Imperial 
Series, Vol. XXII I and IVesfern India, Vol. VI. 

— The Muhammadan Architecture 

of Ahmadabad. Part I, — a.d. 1412 to 1520. 
M ith 112 Photographic and Lithosrraphic 
Plates. Part II.— With Muslim and Hindu 
Remains in the Vicinity. Illustrated by 85 
Photographic and Lithographic Plates, &c. 
Impl. 4to.. 2 vols., pp. X and 87 ; xi and 109. 

Grigg.s ; Quaritch : Kegan Paul, London ; 
Thacker Spink & Co., Bombay ; Thacker, 
Calcutta, 1900-1905. 

Architectural Survey of India, [A’ew Imperial 
S€r!es]Vol3. XXIV and XXXIII, or Architectural 
Survey of 11 estem India, Vols. VH and VIII. 

Smite, Edmund W. Moghul Colour 
Decoration of Agra; described and illus- 
trated. Part I. Roy. 4to., pp. 3, [3], ii, v and 
28, with 103 plates (53 coloured). 

Supdt., Govt. Press, Allahabad, 1901 
Archaeological Survey of India', [New Imperial 
Series, Vol. XXX]. 
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CoxiSENs, Henry. List of Antiquarian 
Remains in His Highness the Nizam’s Terri- 
tories. Impl. 4to., pp. vii and 91, with 1 map. 
Supdt., Government Printing, Calcutta, 

1900 

Archaeological Survey of India, [New Imperial 
Series, Vol. XXXI]. 

Burgess, Jas., & Henry Cousens. The 
Architectural Antiquities of Northern 
Gujarat, more especially of the Districts 
included in the Baroda State. Impl., 4to., 
pp. X and 118, with map. 111 plates and 10 
illustrations in the text. 

Quaritch, London, 1903 

Archaeological Survey of India, [New Imperial 
Series] Vol. XXXII, and irestern India, Vol. IX. 

Muhammadan Buildings at Pata? and Mun- 
japur. 

ARCH/EOLOGICAL survey 
OF INDIA: PROGRESS REPORTS: 

WESTERN CIRCLE. 

Progress Report of the Archaeological 
Survey of Western India for the months 
December 1889 to April 1890. Signed : 
Henry Cousens. 4to., pp. 16, with 1 folding 
map. Government Central Press, Bombay, 

[1890] 

Ahmedabtid, PatSin, Munjpur and Mandal. 
for the months May 1890 to April 

1891. Signed ; Henry Cousens. 4to., pp. 7 

with 1 map. s.l., s.d. 

Pedgaon and Ahmadnagar. 

for the months May 1891 to April 

1892. Signed : Henry Cousens. 4to., pp. 22, 

with 1 folding map. s.h, [1892] 

Erandol, Taulai, Kalyan, Champanir, Bijapur 
and Dabhol. 

for the months Jlay 1892 to 

April 1893. Signed ; Henry Cousens. 4to., 
pp. 19, with 1 folding map. 

Government Central Press, Bombay, [1893] 
Bhatkal. 

for the months May 1893 

to April 1894. Signed : Henry Cousens. 
4to., pp. 17, with 1 map. s.l., [1894] 

Burhanpur, Narsingligad, Garhakota, Bijapur. 
Champanir, Tatta and Moio. 


Progress Report of the Archaeological 
Survey of Western India, for the months May 
1894 to August 1895. Signed : Henry Cousens. 
4to. pp. 15, with 1 folding map. s.l., [1895] 
Aurangabad, Jalna, Partur, Basvantnagar, 
Nirmal, Elgandal, Warangal, Hyderabad, Gol- 
conda, Raichur and Gulbarga. 

for the months September 1895 

to April 1896. Signed : Henry Cousens. 
4to., pp. 14, with 1 folding map. 

s.l, [1896] 

Hyderabad (Sind), HMa, Khudabad, Sehwan, 
Tatta, Champ&nir and BijSpur. 

for the year ending 30th June 

1897. Signed : Henry Cousens. 4to., pp. 21, 

with 1 folding map. s.l., [1897] 

Tatta, Samui, Sukkur, Sarkhana, Multan, 
Vijnot, Rohri, Alor, Brahmanabad-Mansdra (with 
map), Satara, Champanir, Ahmedabad, BijapCir 
and Khudabad. 

for the year ending 30th June 

1898. Signed : Henry Cousens. 4to., pp. 

12, with 1 map. s.l., [1898] 

Bassein, Ahmedabtid, Ch&mp&nir, Bijapur and 
Hukeri. 

for the year ending 30th June 

1k;* 9. Signed ; Henry Cousens. 4to., pp. 
22, with 1 map. s.l., [1899] 

Jasdan. Sdmnatha-Pattan, Veravel. Mangrol 
Ahmedabad, Champanir, .Ahmednagar and Mom. 

for the year ending 30th June 

1900. Signed : Henry Cousens. 4to., pp. 

8, with 2 (dates. s.l., [1900] 

Ahmedabad, Bijapur, Moro, Tatta and Ajmer. 

for the j-ear ending 30th June 

1901. Signed: Henry Cousens. 4to., pp. 
19, with 1 map folding plate and 1 map. 

s.l, [1901] 

Ahmedabad, Bijapur, Alunednagar, Ajmer, 
Tatta, Miami and Jloro. 

— for the year ending 30th June 

1902. Signed : Henry Cousens. 4to., p]). 

[i] and 20. s.l., [1902] 

Darva, Rohinkhed,Fatehkhelda. Anjani Kliurd, 

Devalgaon Raja, Ahmedabad, Champanir, 
Ahmednagar, Tlralner, Bijapur and Hydotabdd 
(Sind). 
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Pkogkess Report of the Archaeological j 
Survey of Western India for the year ending | 
aOth June, 1903. Signed : Henry Cousens. | 
4to., pp. 9. [1903] 

Ahmedatad, Bijapur, Hyder&bad (Sind), 
Champanir, Ahmednagar, Thalner, Khed, Dabhol, 
Bohinkhed, Dhar and Mandu. 

for the year ending 30th June 

1904. Signed: Henry Cousens. 4to., pp. 60. 

S.I., [1904] 

Bijapur, Ahmedabad, Dholka, Watwa, Cham- 
panir, Kalyan, Ahmednagar, Thalner, Belgaum, 
Badami, HyderabM, Dhar and Mandu. 

— for the year ending June 1905. 

Signed; Henry Cousens. [With Report of the 
Assistant Archaeological Surveyor. Signed : 
D. R. Bhandarkar, ] 4to. pp. [i] and 60. 
Government Central Press, Bombay, [1905] 
Ahmedabad, Sarkhej, Dholka, Watwa, 
Champanir, Belgaum, Bijapur, Dabhol, Tatta, 
Hyderabad, Moro, Khudabfid, Sukkur, BurhAn- 
pur, DhAr and Mandu, Dholpur, Mau, Namala | 
Fort, Gawilgarh and Afzalpura. j 

Progress Report of the Archaeological i 
Survey of India, Western Circle, for the j 
months July 1905 to March 1906, inclusive. 
Signed : Henry Cousens. [With Report of 
the Assistant Superintendent. Signed; D. R. 
Bhandarkar.] 4to., pp. [i] and 67, with 
3 plates. 

Government Central Press, Bombay, [1906] 
Champanir, Mehmudabad, Ahmedabad, Sar- 
khej, Batwa, Dholka. Thalner, Bijapur, Belgaum, 
Dabhol, Hydeiabad (Sind), Moro. Tatta, Khuda- 
bad, Halol, Burhunjjur, Rohinkhed, Dhar and 
Mandu, Gwalior. Mau, Shahabad, Alwar and 
Nagar. 

for the year ending 31st March 

1907. Signed ; Henry Cousens. [ With 
Report of the Assistant Superintendent. 
Signed : D. R. Bhandarkar. ] 4to., pp. ii 
and 47. 

Government Central Press, Bombay, [1907] 
Kalyan, Cliampanir, Halol, Alimedabad, 
Batwa, Dholka, Sarkhej, Bijapur, Tatta, KhudA- 
bad, Miani, DAbhol, Ahmednagar, Broach, 
Dhar and Mandu, Nagar and Kapadvanj. 

— for the year ending 31st March 

1908. Signed ; Henry Cousens. [With 


Report of the Assistant Superintendent. 
Signed : D. R. Bhandarkar ] 4to., pp. ii and 
63, with 1 plate and 1 illustration. 

Government Central Press, Bombay, [1908] 
Broach. Champanir, Sojali, AhmedAbAd, 
Dholka, Sarkhej, Ahmednagar, Bijapflr, Dabhol 
HyderabAd (Sind), Khudabad, HAlol, Thalner 
Sanchor, Dhar and Mandu. 

Progress Report of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, Western Circle, for the year 
ending 31st March 1909. Signed : Henry 
Cousens. [With Report of the Assistant 
Superintendent. Signed : D. R. Bhandarkar.] 
4to., pp. ii and 62, with 1 map. 

Government Central Press, Bombay, [1909] 
Champanir, Halol, Ahmedabad, Batwa, Sar- 
khej, Broach, Thalner, Bijapur, Dubhol, HyderA- 
bad (Sind), TattA, Dhar and Mandu, Brahmin- 
abAd-Mansura, Ajmer, and Jalor. 

for the year ending 31st March 

1910. Signed : Henry Cousens [ With 
Report of the Assistant Superintendent. 
Signed : D. R. Bhandarkar.] 4to., pp. ii 
and 67. 

Government Central Press, Bombay, [1910] 
Bijapur, Champanir, Broach, Ahmedabad, 
Dabhol, Hyderabad (Sind). Moro, Tatta, Kuba, 
Dhar and Mandu, Ajmer, Aurangabad, Doulat- 
abad, Gulbarga and Media. 

i 

for the year ending 31st March 

1911. Signed ; A. H. Longhurst. [With 
Report of the Assistant Superintendent. 
Signed : D. R, Bhandarkar.] 4to., pp. [i] 
and 50. 

Government Ontral Press, Bombay, [1911] 
BijapAr, Ahmedabad, Sarkhej, Broach, Cham- 
panir, Sojali, Ahmednagar, Thalner, Tatta, 
Khudabad, Kuba, Hyderabad (Sind), and Pal. 

for the year ending 31st March 

1912. Signed ; D. R. Bhandarkar. 4to., 
pp. ii and 64. 

Government Central Press, Bombay, [1912] 
Ahmedabad, Sarkhej, Champanir, Bijapur, 
Dhar and Mandu, Kuba, Kalyan, Sojali, Jun- 
nar, Ahmednagar, Pal, Tatta, Khudabad, 
HyderAbad (Sind) and Bharatpur. 
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Peogbess Repobt of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, Western Circle, for the year 
ending 31st March 1913. Signed ; D. R. 
Bhandarkar. 4to., pp. ii and 66. 

Government Central Press, Bombay, 

[1913] 

Champanir, Ahmednagar, Bjiapur, Dhar, 
and Mandu, Alimedabad, Sarkhej, Pratapgad 
Dabhoi, Tatta, Dadu, Hyderabad (Sind), Bharat- 
pur, Aurangabad, Gulbarga, Pattancheru, Kuba 
and Bhodesar. 

for the years ending 31st 

March 1914. Signed ; D. R. Bhandarkar. 
[With Report of Assistant Superintendent. 
Signed; J. A. Page.] 4to., pp. [i] and 88. 
Yeravda Prison Press, Poona, [1914] 

Broach, Ahmedabad, Champanir, Sojali, 
Ahmednagar, Pratapgad, Bijapur, Dabhoi, 
Tatta, Rohri, Hyderabad (Sind). Bhodesar 
Dhar and Mandu, Bharatpur, Medliak,, Gulburga. 
Bedar, Aurangabad, Nagar, Thana, Bhodesar, 
Chotiari, Bhilsar, Udaypur. 


ARCHAiOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA: 

ANNUAL REPORTS. 

Anneal Repoet, 1902-03. Impl. 4to., 
pp. [i], iv and 293, with 51 plates and 47 
illustrations. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1904 

Marsh.^ll, J.H. Introduction : object and scope 
of the Armual Report ; pa.st [hi.storj- of the Depart- 
ment ; functions of the Archasological Survey ; 
pp. 1-13. 

Conservation, pp. 14- 30. [Ahmed- 

bad — ^Mosque of Sidi Sayyad; Bijapur — Gol 
Gumbaz and Ibrahim Rauza; Dhar and Mandu 
(5 pp.); Gaur and Panduah ; Rohtasgarh; Agra — 
synopsis of full report, for which see below; 
Lucknow ; Allahabad — Tomb of Sultan Khusrau; 
Jaunpur — enclosure of the Sharqi Kings’ Tombs; 
Delhi — Mosque of Sher Shah, Zinatu-l-masajid, 
recovery (from the South Kensington Museum) 
and restoration of the mosaic panels belonging 
to the throne of Shah Jahan, restoration of 
pietra dure, of Jahanara Begam’s tombstone; 
Ajmir — Ai r ii-din-ka-jhompra Mosque and mar- 
ble embankment of lake.] 

CousENS, Heney. Sidi Sayj'ad’s Mosque, 
Ahmedabad, pp. 31-33, with 1 plate. 

— The Mosque at the Gol Gumbaz, 

Bijapur, pp. 34-36, with 2 plates. 

Bloch, T. Conservation in Bengal, pp. 37-59, 
with 5 plates and 1 illustration. [See Sect. III. — 
Gaur and Panduah ; and Sect. TV — Remains of 


the Mughal Period. These are the Darg&h of 
Bahtiyar Khan near Chainpur ; and the 
Jum‘a Masjid, Palace, and the Mosque of Hab^ 
^an, at Rohtasgarh]. 

Marshall, J. H. Conservation of Monuments at 
Agra, pp. 60-76, with 5 plates and 2 illustrations. 
[In the Agra Fort: — Jahangiii Mahall, Salimgarh, 
Diwan-i-‘Amm, Anguri-Bagh and Macchi Bhawan, 
Moti Masjid. The Taj and adjacent buildings. 
Tomb of I‘timadu-d-daulah. Mausoleum of 
Akbar at Sikandarah.] 

Vogel, J. Ph. The QiTa-i-kuhna Masjid at 
Delhi, pp. 77-79, with 1 plate. 

TtrcKEE, A.L. P. Restoration Work in Ajmir, 
pp. 80-84, with 2 plates and 1 illustration, [(a) 
The Mosque ; (6) The Marble Pavilions erected by 
Shah Jahan in 1637 A.D.] 

Marshall, J. H. Exploration and Research, 
pp. 104-110. [Includes notes on the Hinidan 
tombs, on the Hab river, Baluchistan ; and on 
Nur Bakh^’s researches on the Lahore Fort.] 

— and J. Ph. Vogel. Excavations 

at Charsada in the Frontier Province, pp. 
141-184, with many plates and illustrations. [Sen 
“ Muhammadan Remains on the Bala Ris&r, 
pp. 150-151 and fig. 6.] 

Vogel, J. Ph. Tombs at Hinidan in Las Bela, 
pp. 213-217, with 7 illustrations on 1 plate, and 
1 figme. 

Bakhsh, Nf R. Historical Notes on the Lahore 
Fort and its Buildings, pp. 218-224, with 1 plate 
(plan). 

Marsball, J. H. Epigraphy, pp. 225-231. 
[See pp. 230-231, Bengal — dating inscriptions of 
mosques at Gaur, Bagha, Kusumbha and Kalna.] 

Annual Repoet, 1903-04. Impl. 4to., pp. 
X and 314, with 72 plates and 48 illustra- 
tions. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1906 

M.arshall, j. H. Conservation, pp. 1-12. 
[The Ancient Monuments Act ; Principles of 
Conser\ ation ; in the Punjab — reA-iew of work 
done, for which see Nicholls, injra ; Panduah — 
Adina Masjid ; Ramkel — the Baradwari ; Gaur — 
DaUiil Darwaza and Lattan Masjid ; Bijapur; 
Ahmedabad ; Dhar and Ma^lu— survey of work 
done, for which see Barnes, injra ; Rohtasgarh 
— Fort ; Delhi — Mosque of .Altamsh ; Bahraich-— 
Shrine of Sayjud Salar Mas’ud ; Lucknow — 
Jami‘ Masjid ; Watwa — Kauza ; the Jami‘ 
Masjids at Burhanpur and Etawah, and a 
mosque at Rohinkhed.] 

Nicholls, W. H. Conservation of Muhammadan 
Monuments in the United Provinces and Punjab, 
pp. 13-29, with 13 plates (1 coloured) and 3 
illustrations. [The Taj Mahall ; the Fort, Agra ; 
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Sikandarah ; Fathpur Sikri ; Delhi — partial 
laj-ing bare of the Hayat Batt* garden in the 
Fort, and restoration of buildings surrounding 
it ; small repairs to Mot! Masjid ; Tomb of 
4aa Khan : Tomb of Tagah Khan ; Mausoleum 
of Humayun ; ^airu-l-manazil ; Qutb Mosque ; 
Lahore — Moti Masjid, Mosque of IVazir Khan; 
Shahdara — bdradari in the Huzuri Ba^ 
Mausoleums of Jahangir, of NOr Jahan, and of 
Asaf Khan ; Lucknow — Jami' Masjid, Sikander 
Ba^ ; Bahraich — -Shrine of Saj-jud Salar.] 

Baeses, Capt. E. Conservation of ancient 
buildings at Mandu and Dhar, pp. 30-45, with 
8 plates and 8 illustrations. [Mandu — the 
Hindola Mahall : the Tower of Victory and the 
Slalji Mausoleum ; Hushang's Tomb ; the Jami ^ 
Masjid ; Jahaz Mahall ; Dhar— the Lat Masjid 
and Kamal Maula Mosque.] 

Bloch, T. Progress of Conservation in Bengal, 
pp. 4G-53, with 1 plate and 2 illustrations. [See 
“ The ruins of Bagerhat near Khulna," pp. 52-53 
—Tomb of Kha'i Jahan, Saih Gumbaz.] 

CotJSENS, Henry. Conservation in the Central 
Provinces, pp. 54-00. [Burlianpur— buildings, 
of the Faruki kings, mosques, mausoleums, 
baths, etc., p. 56.] 

Brahmanabad-Mansura in Sind, pp. 

132-144, with 7 plates and 5 illustrations 
[Foundations of three mosques discovered, p. 136 
and fig, 3.] 

Bakbsh, Nf-R -The Agra Fort and its Buildings, 
pp. 104-193, with 1 plate (plan) and 1 figure. 

Annual Report, ] 904-5. Impl. 4to., 
pp. [i], V and 169, with 40 plates and 35 
illustrations. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1908 
Marsh.all, J. H. Conservation, pp. 1-9. [Agra 
— adverse comments on the theory that the 
Taj was designed by Geronimo Verroneo; 
M’uishiganj, Dacca District — old Fort; Monghyr 
— D.arg.th of Shah Nafah ; Ahmedabad — tombs 
of Shah 'Alam, Aehj-ut Bibi, and the queens of 
Ahmad Shah ; Bijapur — Gol Gumbaz — repair 
of great cornice (a difficult and troublesome 
operation) ; Watwa — Tomb of Burhanu-d-din 
Qutbu-l-'Alam ; Khudabad — Tomb of Yar 
Muhammad ; Hyderabad — ^Tombs of the 
Kalhora kings ; Burhanpur — fine and little 
known buildings of the Faruqi Djmasty of 
Khandesh.] 

Nicholls, \V. H. Conservation of Muham- 
madan Monuments in the United Provinces and 
Punjab, and at Ajmer, pp. 10-23, with 5 plates 
and 13 illustrations. [The Taj ; Agra Fort — 
DJWan-i-‘Amm, Jahangiri Mahall, Moti Masjid, 
Tomb of I‘timadu-d-daulah, Zohra Bagb Kiosk ; 


Sikandarah ; Fathpur Sikri — city wall, Salim 
Chi^ti’s tomb ; Delhi — Hay5t BaMlMl garden 
and Zafar Mahall, Shah Burj, ‘Aqab-i-Hammam 
Tughlaqabad — Mausoleum of TuMilaq Shah, 
Mausoleum of Humayun, Jama ‘at Khanah, 
mosque, parapet round tomb of Jahan Ara 
Begam ; Lahore — Mosque of Dai Angah, Chhoti 
KJiwabgah and Shish Mahall in the Fort, 
Ajmer — Tahsil of Akbar in the Fort.} 

Annual Report, 1905-6. Impl. 4to., pp. 
vi and 208, with 54 plates and 43 illustra- 
tions. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1909 

Marshall, J. H. Conservation, pp. 1-9 [Serious 
damage done by the earthquake of April 4th. 
Lahore — Chhoti lAwabgah (completion of work), 
ceiling of Shi.sh Mahall, Diwan-i-‘Amm ; Delhi— 
Rang Mahall, Naubat Biana, Hayat Bakfish 
garden; -Agra-the Taj, Diwan-i-'Amm ; Fathpur 
Sikri — Daftar khana, “ Mariam’s Kothi,” house 
of Birbal, purchase of Rang Mahall ; Qanauj — 
Mosquo of Jahanian, also tombs of Kabir Bala 
and Shaikji Mahdi ; Gwalior — Tomb of Muham- 
mad Ghauth ; Bijapur — Gol Gumbaz, Ibrahim 
Rauza; Firozpur — Sona Masjid.] 

Vogel. J. Ph. Ancient Monuments of Kangra 
ruined m the Earthquake, pp. 10-27, with 7 
plates and 5 illustrations, [Ahani, Amiri, and 
Jahangiri Darwaza in Fort.] 

Nicholls, W. H. Some Conservation Works in 
the Northern Circle during 1905-06, pp. 28-32, 
with 8 plates. [Sikandarah — restoration of 
minarets on south gateway of Akbar’s Tomb, 
Delhi — some photographs of the Fort, taken 
shortly after 1857: — Muthaminan Burj — Rang 
Maliall. north-west corner of the Salimgarh 
connecting bridge of same ; Ajmir — the Tahsil.] 
Rea, A. Progress of Conservation in Madras, 
pp. 50-56, with 2 plates and 3 illustrations. 
[Includes fine Mosque in Gandikota Fort.] 

— — 1906-7. Impl 4to., pp. x and 

267, with 74 plates (1 coloured) and 
52 illustrations. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1909 
Marshall, J. H. Conservation, pp. 1-11, with 
3 plates. [Policy of the Department with regard 
to the preservation of ancient monuments. Javm- 
pur — Jami‘ Masjid, Lai Darwaza Masjid and 
Atala Masjid; Agra — the Taj. Jahangiri Mahal and 
Hathya Paul; Lahore — ^Naulakha Pavilion, Shidi 
Mahal and Hazuri Baprh Pavihon; Shahdara — gar- 
den of Akbar’s Mausoleum and quadrangle of the 
Akbari Sara! ; Delhi — Hayat Bakhsh garden and 
tomb of ‘Isa Khan ; Kashmir — Shalimar BAgh; 
references to work at Panduah — EklAkhi Tomb, 
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Adina and QutbAahi mosques ; Firozpur — Sona 
Masjid ; Gaur — Lattan and Tantipara Mosques, 
Piroz Minar, Dakhil Darwaza ; Bagerhat — Sat 
Gumbaz ; tomb of Khan Jahan ‘All ; Chainpur — 
tomb of Bakjitiyar Khan.] 

Nicholls, W. H. Jahangir's Tomb at Shahdara, 
pp. 12-14, with 1 plate and 1 figure. [Removal 
of skylight ; literary and structural evidence 
regarding original form of tomb.] 

— Railing in the Anguri Bagh at Agra, 

pp. 15-16, with 1 illustration j 

Mabsh-vlc, J. H. Exploration and Research, I 
pp. 34-43. [Reference to Nicholl's Report, infra, ! 
and a criticism of his remarks on the tomb of ! 
Madani near Srinagar.] 

Nicholas, W. H. Muhammadan Architecture in 
Kashmir, pp. 161-170, with 16 plates (1 coloured) 
and 10 figures. [Classification of Muhammadan 
Architecture in Srinagar; Tomb of Zainu-l-'abidin's 
mother ; Tomb of Madani ; History of wooden 
style ; Mosques of Madani, Shah Hamadan, etc., 
buildings in the Mughal style.] 

Sahni, Data Ram. Notes in the Gorakpur and 
Saran Districts, pp. 193-20.), with 1 plate. [Salem- 
pur — mosque dated A. h. 1U6.) (1654); Siwan — 
mosque dated a. h. 1165 (1751) ; Tajpur Basahi 
— inscribed slab on grave of a Muhammadan 
Saint named lJiw&]a Bad^ah.] 

Annuai. Report, 1907-8. Impl.Ato., pp. 

X and 304, with 86 plates (1 coloured) and 52 
illustrations. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1911 
Marsh.vll, j. H. Conservation, pp. 1-7. [The 
Society for the protection of .Ancient Buildings and 
its poUey ; survey of w-ork at Agra and Delhi, for 
which see Tucker, infra', Fatehpur Sikri — P,ang 
Mahail; Lahore Fort ; .Agra — the Taj; Sikandarah 
— Tomb of Akbar, Ranch Maiiall : ShahtUra — 
Mausoleum of Jahangir, additional references 
confirming Nicholl’s view on opening in vaulted 
roof; Bijapur — Ibrahim Rauza and Gol Gumbaz ; 
Bagerhat — Dargah of Khan Jahan 'Ali, Satuum- 
baz mosque ; Panduah— winifr and mosques.] 
Tuckek, R. Froude. The Akbari Mahail in -Agra 
Fort. pp. 8-22. with 6 plates and 2 illustrations. 

The Rang Mahail in Delhi Palace, 

pp 23-30, with 2 plates (1 coloured) and 2 
illustrations. 

Takht-i-Akbaii at Kalanur. pp. 31 — 32 

with 1 illustration. 

— , 1908-9. Impl. 4to., pp, vi and 

231, with 57 plates (2 coloured) and 49 
illustrations. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1912 

Vogel, J.Ph. Conservation, pp, 1-4. [Buildings 
in Delhi Fort — Shah Burj, Kaqar l&ana, Mumtaz 


Mahail, Hayat BalchA garden, etc.; Sikandarah 
— eastern false gate of Akbar’s Tomb ; Fatehpur 
Sikri — Rang Mahail; Allahabad — ^Mu^al buildinga 
in Fort ; Bijapur — Gol Gumbaz, completion of 
comice.] 

VoGEi,, J. Ph. Exploration and Research, ppw 
33-37. [Remarks on work at Br5hmanab£id- 
Man^ura, for which see Cousens, infra. 

CotisENS, Henkt. Excavations at Brahman^b&d 
— Mansura, Sind, pp. 79-87, with 7 plates (2 
coloured) and 7 illustrations. [Foundations of 
large mosque discovered.] 

W.asi-tjd-Din. a Persian Inscription in Pesha- 
war City, [with postcript by W. Irvine], pp. 203- 
206, with I plate and 1 illustration. [Dating in- 
scription from a bridge over the Bara stream, built 
a.h, 1039 (1629), now built into a mosque at 
Peshawar.] 

Annual Report, 1909-10. Impl. 4to., pp. 
[i], vi and 187, with 54 plates and 33 illustra- 
tions. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1914 
Vogel, J. Ph. Conservation, pp. 1-10. [Delhi — 
Hayat BaVhgh garden and Shkh Burj in Fort ; 
Agra — Akbar’s palace in Fort ; Lahore — Diwan-i- 
‘Amm, Chhoti Khw5bg5h and Shish Mahail in 
Fort, Shaiim4r Bagli; in neighbourhood of Delhi — 
Kliirki Masjid, M6th-ki-Masjid, Tomb of Safdar 
Jang ; Bijapiu-— Ibrahim Rauza. Jal Mandir ; 
Ahmeddbiid district — mosque of Imadu-I-Mulk at 
Ihsanpur, mosque and tomb of Sayyid 'Usman at 
'UsmCinpur ; Sarkhi j — Palace ; Broach — jatni* 
Masjid; Champaner — jami‘ Masjid ; .Auranga- 
bad— Bibi ka Maqbarah ; Gulburgah — Mosque ; 
Manor ( Patna District) — Makhdum Daulat : 
Kusumbha — mosque; Burhanpur — Jami* Masjid, 
Bibi JIasjid ; also Mausoleums of Shah Nawaz 
Khan, Shih Shuja and ‘Adil Khan.] 

Sandersox, Oobdos. The Shah Burj, Delhi 
Fort, pp. 25-32, with 1 plate and 4 illustrations. 

The Diwan-i-‘Amm, Lahore Fort. 

pp. 33-39, with 2 plates and 3 illustrations. 

— — ,1910-11. Impl. 4to., pp. V and 

103, with 53 plates. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1914 
Sanderson, Gordon. Conservation Works at 
Agra and Neighbourhood, pp. 94-103, with 6 
plates. [Tomb of Maryam at Sikandarah ; 
Jaswant Singh Ki Chattri, Agra ; Akbari MahaU, 
Agra Fort.] 

, 1911-12. Impl. 4to., 2 parts, 

pp. 54 ; viii and 226, with 76 plates. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1914-15 
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GENERAL. 

‘Abd AB-Haqq, Dihlavi. Gharabat-nigar. 
4to., pp- 180, with 19 plates (mounted pho- 
tographs). Lith. 

Akmal ul Matabi', Delhi, 1876 

Descriptions of famous buildings in India. 

Abdul Walt, Maulavi. On some Archaeo- 
logical remains in the District of Raj 
phahi. Journ., Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. LXXIII, Pt. I, pp. 108-117. 1904 

On the old Bagha Mosque, a.h. 930 (1523-4) 
and the mosque at Kusamba, a.h. 966 (1558-9). 
Abstract : Proceedings, p. 100. 

On the antiquity and tradi- 
tions of the Jami‘ Masjid and the Rauza of 
Hazrat Maulana Muhammad ‘Arab, at 
Sailkupa, Sub-Division Jhenidah, District 
Jessore. Journ., Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. LXX, Pt. I, pp. 15-28. 1901 

On the Antiquity and Tradi- 
tions of Shahzadpur. Journ., Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. LXXIII, Pt. I, pp. 262-271. 1904. 

Abstract : Proceedings, p. 2. 

Abdtts Salam, Maulvi. A Short Note on 
the Qadam Rasul Building at Balasore. 
Journ., Asiatic Society of Bengal, New 
Series, Vol. IV, pp. 31-32. 1908 

Andeeson, John. Catalogue and Hand- 
book of the Archaeological Collections in the 
Indian Museum. 8vo., 2 parts. Calcutta, 1883 

Door-jambs, friezes, bricks and tiles from 
Muhammadan buildings, Part II, pp. 365-391. 

Anon. Gout, Mandoo, and Bejapore. 
Asiatic Journal and Monthly Begister, Vol. 
XVI, New Series, pp. 178-189. 1835 

■ List of Ancient Architectural 

Structures or their Remains in the N.-W. 
P. Beport of the Administration of the N.- W. 
Provinces, 1869-70. Appendix, pp. 131-166. 

Allahabad, 1871 
A List of the Objects of Anti- 
quarian Interest in the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal. Compiled at the Bengal Secretariat 
under the orders of the Government of India, 
1879. 8vo., pp. 267. 

Bengal Secretariat Press, Calcutta, 1879 

With short notes on the locality, condition, 
importsuicei etc,, of each building. 


Anon. Ziyarat al-‘Arab. 4to., 22 litho- 
graphic illustrations, no text. 

Mahmud ul Matabi‘, Delhi, 1883 

Illustrations of 22 Muhammadan shrines in 
India, Mesopotamia and Arabia. 

Indian Art. Calcutta Beview, 

Vol. LXXVIII, pp. 50-56. 1884 

A short review of all periods. 

[Muhammadan Architecture at 

Aurangabad.] Gazetteer of Aurangabad, pp. 
583-604. Bombay, 1884 

Government of Bengal, Public 

Works Department. Revised List of Ancient 
Monuments in Bengal, 1886. Oblong 4to., 
pp. [i] and 232. 

Bengal Secretariat Presa, Calcutta, 1887 

With short descriptions, present condition, 
and other remarks. Prepared with the assistance 
of J. D. Beglar. 

Technical Art Series. Rlustra- 

tions of Indian Industrial Art, 4to. 

Survey of India Offices, Calcutta, 
1897-1910 

Architectural details from Fatehpiu Sikri 
BijApur, Kalpi and Sind, 1896, plates I — XI, 
1897, plates V— XIII ; 1898, plates 1— VIII. 

A list of the Photographic Nega- 
tives of Indian Antiquities in the Collection 
of the India Museum : with which is incor- 
porated the List of similar negatives in the 
possession of the India Office. Published by 
Authority of the Government of India, 
Department of Revenue and Agriculture. 
4to., pp. viii and 218. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1900 

With references to descriptions in the Archaeo- 
logical Survey Reports and other works. Chiefly 
the work of Dr. T. Bloch. The second Ust 
is a reprint, with slight alterations and additions, 
of Dr. Burgess’ List, published in 1894. 

Government of Bengal. Public 

Works Department. List of Ancient Monu- 
ments in Bengal. Revised and corrected up- 
to 31st August 1895. Published by Autho- 
rity. 4to., pp. [v], 571, xii and xii, with 9 
maps of the Divisions. 

Bengal Secretariat Press, Calcutta, 1896 

This was shortly afterwards issued in the form 
of 9 lists (one for each Division) with separate 
pagination. 

With notes on locality, condition, importance, 
etc., of each b uilding - 
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Ball, V. On the Building and Ornamental 
Stones of India. Eecords of the Geological 
Survey of India, Vol. VII, pp. 98-122. 

Calcutta, 1874 

Beames, John. The Alti Hills in Cuttack, i 
Journ., Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. 
XLIV, Pt. I, pp. 19-23, with 4 plates. 1875 

Plate IV, “ Mosque of Pir Sulaiman on the 
top of the ’Alamgir Hill.” Dated a.h. 1132 
(1719-20), p. 21. 

Bellasis, a. F. Old Tombs in the Ceme- 
teries of Surat. Journ., Bombay Branch, 
Eoyal Asiatic Society, Vol. VI, pp. 146-156, 

1861 

Tombs of the Bohras, a Shiah sect, pp. 155-156. 
Two large domed mausoleums with gilded spires, 
c. 1800. 

An Account of the Old Tombs 

in the Cemeteries of Surat. 8vo., pp. 19. 

Education Society’s Press, Bombay, 1861 

A Reprint of the preceding. 

Benoit, FRAN901S. L’Architecture. 
L’Orient : medieval et r.8deom,voe.n pp. iv 
and 543. Renouard, Paris, 1912 

Beveridge, Henry. An inscription in 
the Tughra character. Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, p. 55. 1893 

Recording the erection of a mosque by Saif-ud_ 
Din Abul Muzaffar Flruz Shah, a.h. 896 (1490)^ 
at Chuskhali, 

Beveridge, H. A Visit to Umarkot, &c, 
Calcutta Eeview, Vol. CX, pp. 61-69. 1900 

Abul Fazl's grave and Anarkali's tomb. 

Blochmann, H. Notes on places of his- 
torical interest in the District of Hugh. 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
109-127. 1870 

Notes on Madaran and Pandwa. 

Notes on the Arabic and Persian 

Inscriptions in the Hugh District. Journ., 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXXIX, Pt. 

I, pp. 280-303, with 5 plates, (architectural). 

1870 

See also the Proceedings, pp. 187-190. A sequel 
to Notes on places of historical interest in the | 
District of Hugli [q. v.]. I 


Inscriptions on buildings at Tribeni, Mulla 
SimlA, Satgaon, Pandwa and Dinanath. Three 
of the plates illustrate the mosque of Pandwa. 

Blochmann, H. — ^Notes on several Arabic 
and Persian Inscriptions. Journ., Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. XL, Pt. I, pp. 251-261, 
with 4 plates (2 coloured). 1871 

Inscriptions on buildings at Bardwan, Gaur, 
Attock, Majherah and Bareilly. 

Notes on several Arabic and 

Persian inscriptions received from Members 
of the Society. Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, pp. 126-128. 1871 

Merely an abstract of the article in the Journal. 
From SikandarpCir, Attock, Bareilly, Majherah, 
Agra and Bardwan. 

Note on three Arabic Inscrip- 
tions by early Muhammadan Kings of Bengal, 
received from A. Broadley. Proceedings of 

the Asiatic Socteiy 0 / Bengal, pp. 245-247. 1871 
BihAr. 

Notes on Arabic and Persian 

inscriptions. No. II. Journ., Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Vol. XLI, Pt. I, pp. 102-113. 
with 1 plate. 1872 

Dating inscriptions on mosques etc., at 
Dinajpur, Dacca, Dhamrai, Badaon, Alapur. 

[Translations and notes on 

inscriptions at BadAon.] Proceedings of the 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, pp. 47-49. 1872 

One dating inscription. 

Note on a new King of Bengal. 

Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
pp. 131-132. 1872 

Dating inscriptions on a mosque at Kalnah, 
a.h. 939 (1532), and Shah Nafah’s Dargah at 
Monghir. A. h. 902 (1496). 

■ [Translations and notes on in- 

scriptions at Sambhalhera and Kol.] Pro- 
ceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
pp. 165-168. 1872 

Contributions to the Geography 

and History of Bengal. (Muhammadan 
Period.) Part I., Geographical. — Part II., 
Historical, based on Inscriptions received 
from General A. Cunningham, etc. Journ., 
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Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XLII, Pt. 1, 
pp. 209-310, with map and 
inscriptions). 

Inscriptions on buildings at Bihar, 

Pandwa, Satgaon, Dinajpur, Silhat, Bandar, 
Sonargaon, Azimnagar, Bikrampur, Malda, Gaur, 
Mangalkot, Sikandarpur, Machain. 

See also the Proceedings, pp. 17-22. 
Blochmann, H. [Translations and notes on 
inscriptions at Dihli, Sonpat, Panipat, 
Sambhal, Muradabad, and Amrohah.] Pro- 
ceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
pp. 94-102. 1873 

[Translations and notes on in- 
scriptions at Jaunpur, Panipat, and Muzaffar- 
nagar.] Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, pp. 138-142. 1873 

[Translations and notes on 

inscriptions at Rapri, Mahoba, Dibli, Bianah 
Ajmir, and Agfah.] Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, pp. 156-160. 1873 

[Translations and notes on in- 
scriptions at Dihli, Badaon and Kanauj.] 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
pp. 197-202. 1873 

: [Contributions to the Geography 

and History of Bengal (Muhammadan 
Period). ] No. II. down. Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. XLIH, Pt. I, pp. 280-309, with 
1 plate (of coins). 1874 

Dating inscriptions from buildings at Malda, 
Goamalti, Garb, Jaripa (Sherpur), Gaur, BholahAt. 

[Rubbings, received from 

General Cunningham and Mr. Delmerick, of 
inscriptions at I’rich or Erich, Piparai 
near ’Jsagarh, Abu’har and Sirsa.] 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
pp. 69-73. 1874 

[Translations and notes on in- 
scriptions at Badaon, Dehli, Agrah, Sujan 
Deo, Banaras and Sakit.] Proceedings of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, pp. 100-106. 

1874 

— [Translations and notes on in- 
scriptions at Agrah, Fathpur Sikri, Ujjain, 
Firuzabad, east of -:\gra, and Gwaliar.] 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
pp. 160-180. 1874. 


[Translations of inscrip- 
Sikandrah, Kachpurwa, 
and Narnaul.] Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, pp. 209-227. 1874 

Persian inscriptions from 

Belgam, Sampgam, Gulbarga, and Siddhapur. 
Indian Antiquary, Vol. IV, pp. 6-8. 1875 

Contribution to the History and 

Geography of Bengal (Muhammadan 
Period). No. IH. Joum., Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. XLIV, Pt. I, pp. 275-306, 
with 1 plate (of coins). 1875 

Dating iuseriptions from buildings at Gaur, 
Dinajpur, Dacca, Sherpur, Murcha, RAjmahal, 
SonArgaon, Bihar. 

[Readings and translations of 

inscriptions from Srinagar, Agrah and 
Nurabad.] Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, pp. 113-117. 1875 

[Readings and translations of 

Arabic and Persian inscriptions from Dihli, 
Rohtas and Sahasram.] Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, -pp. 4-12. 1876 

[Readings and translations of 

Arabic and Persian inscriptions from Hisar 
Firuzah and Azamgarh.] Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, pp. 92-101. 1877 

[Readings and translations of 

Arabic and Persian inscriptions from Hansi, 
with historical notes on the town.] Pro- 
ceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
pp. 117-124. 1877 

[Readings and translations of 

Persian inscriptions from Hunger.] Proceed- 
ings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, pp. 256- 
257. 1877 

Bokkmann, Richard. Die Keramik in 
der Baukunst. Zweiter Auflage. 8vo. 

Kronor, Leipzig. ] 908 

See pp. 95-97. 

Briggs, H. G. The Cities of Gujarashtra : 
their topography and history illustrated in 
a journal of a recent tour ; with accom- 
panying documents. 4to., pp. 408 and xxiv. 

Times’ Press, Bombay, 1849 


Blochmann, H. 
6 plates (3 of | tions from Agrah, 
1873 ' Sarzipur, 

Kagol, I 
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Beown, Peecy. Lahore Museum, Punjab. 
A descriptive Guide to the Department of 
Archseology & Antiquities. 8vo., pp. [i] 
ii, vii, 57 and x, with 15 plates. 

“ Civil and Military Gazette ” Press , 
Lahore, 1908 

See p. 25 and plate X, for bi-lingual inscription 
(Arabic and Hindi), dated “ 1566 A.D.” found 
during the dismantling of a gateway at Khokra 
Kot. 

Buchanan-Hamilton. Account of the 
District or Tila of Dinajpur. MS. 4to., 
2 vols. Transmitted to the Governor General 
in Council, 27th April 1809. 

Preserved in the Library of the India Office. 
Book I : Topography and Antiquities, pp. 222. 

BtTEGESS, James. Notes on a Visit to 
Gujarat in December 1869. (Reprinted from 
the “ Times of India ”.) 12mo., pp. 120. 
“Times of India” Office, Bombay, 1870 

AhmadabAd, etc. 

Photographs of Archi- 
tecture and Scenery in Gujarat and 
Rajputana. Photographed by Bourne 
and Shepherd, With historical and 
descriptive letterpress by James Burgess. 
Folio, pp. 47, with 30 mounted photo- 
graphs. 

Bourne and Shepherd, Calcutta, Bombay, 
and Simla. 1874 
Includes Ahmadiibad (2), Ajmir (2), Amber 
(1), etc. 

Indian Architectural Details. 

Journ. Ind. Art., Vol. Ill, pp. 49-58, with 
15 plates (6 coloured). 1890 

An article on Col. S. S. Jacob's Jeypore Port- 
folio of Architectural Details [q. «.], from which 
the pl.ates are taken. 

Indian Architecture. Article 

in the Imperial Gazetteer of India, New Edi- 
tion, Vol. II, pp. 155-205. 

Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1908 

B[urge.s]s, J. Indian Architecture. Article 
in the Encyclopaedia Rntaftwtca, 11th Edition, 
V'ol. XIV, pp. 428-434, with 4 plates and 
illustrations. 1910 


Campbell, James M. Thana : places of 
interest. 8vo., pp. [i] and 433, with 5 maps 
and 3 plates. 

Government Central Press, Bombay, 1882 

Gazetteer of the Bombay PreM,encyf Vol. XIV. 
Places arranged in alphabetical order. 

Chisholm, R. F., F.R.I.B.A. The Old 
Palace of Chandragiri. Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. XII, pp. 295-296, with 4 plates. 1883 
Mixed Hindu-Muhammadan style. 

Essays on Indian Art, Industry, 

and Education. Asiatic Quarterly Review, 
3rd Series, Vol. XXXII, pp. 315-320. 1911 

An article on Havell’s Essays on Indian Art, 
etc., with special reference to his article 
The Taj and its Designers, reprinted there, 
attacking the “ Verroneo ” theory. 

• 

Claeke, C. Phedon, C.l.E. The Exam- 
ples of Moghul Art in the India Museum. 
Transactions of the Roy. Inst, of Brit. Archi. 
tects, Vol. rV, New Series, pp. 122-132, 
■with 4 plates (2 double). 1888 

Chiefly on inlaid stone, and carved bouse fronts 
(3 plates) in the India Museum. 

Sj-nopsis: The Architect, Vol. XXXIX, pp. 
343-345. 

CL.4EKE, C. Stanley. [List of existing 
monuments in India upon which tile de- 
coration still appears.] Contributed to 
Fumival's Leadless Decorative Tiles pp. 121- 
126 with 1 plate. 1904 

The plate shows the principal entrance to the 
mosque of Wazir Khan, Lahore, from a water- 
colour drawing. 

Cole, Lieut, (later Major) Heney Haedy, 
R.E. Illustrations of Buildings near Muttra 
and Agra, showing the mixed Hindu- 
Jlahomedan Style of Upper India. Prepared 
at the India Museum under the authority of 
the Secretary of State for India in Council, 
from photographs, plans, and dra-wings taken 
by order of the Government of India. Impl. 
4to., pp. 8, with 53 plates, (plans, mounted 
photographs, etc.) with explanatory text 
interleaved. Allen, London, 1873 

21 plates are devoted to Fathpur Sikri. 
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Cole, H. H. Preservation of National 
Monuments. First Report of the Curator 
of Ancient Monuments in India for the year | 

1881- 82. 8vo., pp. iii, 20 and ccxxi, with | 

1 folding plate. Signed H. H. Cole. 1 

Government Central Branch Press, Simla, 

1882 

Preservation of National Monu- 
ments. Second Report of the Curator of 
Ancient Monuments in India for the year 

1882- 83. 8vo., pp. 13 and civ, with large 
folding “Map of India showing some of the 
localities rich in Ancient Monuments ” and 
33 plates (sketches and plans). Signed H. H. 
Cole. 

Supt., Government. Printing, Calcutta, 1883 
Preservation of National Monu- 
ments. Third Report of the Curator of 
Ancient Monuments in India for the year 

1883- 84. 8vo., pp. iv, 28 and cLxxiii. Signed 
H. H. Cole. 

Supt., Government Printing, Calcutta, 1885 
Contains much miscellaneous information 
lists of principal monuments in various districts, 
etc. Last published. 

Preservation of National Monu- 
ments, Bombay Presidency, Bijapur. 
26th May 1881. (Blustratedby two plans and 
six sketches). Preliminary Report. 4to., 
pp. 15, w'ith 8 folding plates. Title on 
■WTapper. 

Government Central Branch Press, Simla, 

1881 

Preservation of National Monu- 
ments, Nizam’s Territory. Kalburgah. 25th 
June 1881, Preliminary Report. 4to., pp. 3, 
with 1 plate. Title on wrapper. 

Government Central Branch Press, Simla, 

1881 

Preservation of National Monu- 
ments, Rajputana. Mount Abu. Ajmir. 
Jaipur. Ulwar. 5th July 1881. Preliminary 
Report. Illustrated by eight rough sketches. 
4to., pp. 9, with 8 folding plates. Title 
on wrapper. 

Government Central Branch Press, Simla, 

1881 


Cole, H. H. Preservation of National 
Monuments, Bombay Presidency. Ahmedabad. 
Poona. Karli. Ambamath. Elephanta. 5th 
July 1881. Preliminary Report. (Illustrated 
by two diagrams and eight rough 
sketches.) 4to., pp. 17, with 10 plates. 
Title on wrapper. 

Government Central Branch Press, Simla, 

1881 

Cole. H. H. Preservation of National 
Monuments. India. Golden Temple at Amrit- 
sar, Punjab. Folio, pp. 2, with 5 plates (4 
coloured). Title on cover. s.l. [1884] 

It is stated that “the design of the temple 
repaired by Ranjit Singh was borrowed from the 
shrine of the Muhammadan Saint Mian Mir, near 
Lahore (1635 a.d.). ” The plates illustrate the 
doors. 


Reprinted in the Journal of Indian Art, Vol.III, 
p. 40, with 5 plates; and, with slightly contract- 
ed text, in Griggs’ Photographs aiid Drawings 
oj Historical. Buildings, [j. t.], plates 82-86. 

Preservation of National Monu- 
ments. India. Tomb of Jahangir at Shahdara 
near Lahore. Folio, pp. 5, with 9 plates 
(7 coloured). Title on cover. «.(. [1884] 
The 9 plates above are also to be found 
reprinted in Griggs’ Photographs and Drawings of 
Historical Buildings, [g. r.], plates 68-76, with 
2 pp. of text. 

Preservation of National Monu- 
ments. India. Delhi. Folio, pp. [1], [IJand 
3, with 5 plates (4 coloured). Titleon cover. 


5. 1. [1884] 

Details of decoration of the Diwan-i-'Am and 
Diwan-I-Khae, and plan of the buildings at 
the Qutub. 


ments. India. Buildings in the Punjab. 
Folio, pp. [1], 2 and 3, with 7 plates (3 
coloured). Title on cover. g_ i [Ig84j 

"Badshahi Sara! at Nurmahal near Jalandhar ” 
2 plates; Plan of Lahore Fort, showing tL 
original buildings, 1 double plate; “ Shalimar 
Bagh, Lahore,’’ 4 plates (3 double). 

The 7 plates above are also to be found re 
printed in Griggs’ Photographs and Drawings of 
Htstorwal Buddings, [q v.], plates 77-81, 87 and 
88, with contracted and somewhat different 
text; also, reduced to 3 plates, but with the 
s^e text as the latter, in the Journ., Ind. Art 
Vol. VI, pp. 94-96. ■’ 
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Cole, Major H. H. Preservation of National 
Monuments. India. Agra and Gwalior. Folio, 
pp. [1] and 3, with 9 plates (3 coloured). 
Title on cover. s. 1. [1885] 

Includes plate of the Jami Masjid, Gwalior, 
and 3 coloured plates of the painted fresco 
decoration of Ptimad ud-Dawla's Mausoleum, 
Agra. The jdate of the Jami' Masjid, Gwalior, 
was reprinted in the Joiiyno-l of Indian Art, Vol. 
VIII, plate 86. 

CotrsENS, H. List of Photographic 
Negatives of Ancient Buildings and Anti- 
quities of the Bombay Presidency. Title 
on wrapper. 4to., pp. 41. Poona, 1888 

Conservation of Ancient Monu- 
ments in the Bombay Presidency. Joum., 
Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society. 

Centenary Memorial Volume, pp. 149-162. 

1903 

Portfolio of Illustrations of Sind 

Tiles. Photo-Chromo-Lithographed by W. 
Griggs and Sons. Folio, pp. [ii] with 51 
plates (50 coloured). London, 1906 

Plate 1, ‘-Tatta: Section of the Jami Masjid". 
29 and 30, “ Sukkiw : coloured tile decoration on 
back wall of mosque near tomb of M. Abul Baki 
Purani," 

Cowley, J. Rough Notes on Sonah, and 
its Hot Sulphur Springs. Journal of the 
Archaeological Society of Dehli, pp. 78-84. 1850 

Contains notes on the buildings there. 

Ckeswell, K. a. C. Indian Domes of 
Persian Origin. Asiatic Review, Vol. V, 
New Series, pp. 475-489, with 6 illustrations 
on 1 plate, and 5 figures. 1914 

Crosthwaite, H. S. jMonograph on Stone 
Carving in the Lnitcd Provinces. 4to., pp. 
[vii] and 33, with 12 plates. 

Supdt., Government Press, United Provin- 
ces, Allahabad, 1906 

Includes jd?; work, stone inlay at Agra, etc. 

CuYNiNCiLUi, Gener^vl A., C.S.I. ChaLd, 
Shah Daulah. Indian Antiquary, Vol. VIII, 
Notes and Qucr ?s,” p. 234. 1879 

Notes on a shrme in answer to a query in Vol. 
VIII, p. 170. 


Deakin, Alfeed. The Architecture of 
the Mughals. The Architect, Vol. XL VII, 
pp. 215-217. 1892 

De Forest, Lockwood. Indian Domestic 
Architecture. Impl. 4to., [pp. iii], with 
23 plates. [New York ?]. 1885 

Includes some examples of Muhammadan 
architecture : Lattice window and wall surface 
of tomb cov'ered with glazed tiles, Multan; Tomb 
of ‘Ala-ud-Din Khilji, Delhi, etc. 

Eastwick, Lt. E. B. Note on AJlore and 
Rohri. Journ., Bombay Branch, Royal Asia- 
tic Society, Vol. I, pp. 203-209. 1844 

On some very early mosques, one dated a.h. 
341 (952). Dr. Horovitz, however, says that this 
date is not to be taken seriously. See Epiyraphia 
Indo-Moslemiea, 1909-10, p. 31, note. 

Falke, Jakob von. Aus dem weiten 
Reiche der Kunst. Sm. 8vo., pp. 387. 

Berlin, 1889 

See pp. 112-135. Also “ Wohnung und Palast 
im Orient, ” pp. 137-166. 

Fergxtsson, Jajies. One Hundred Stereo- 
scopic Illustrations of Architecture and 
Natural History in Western India. Photo- 
graphed by Major Gill and described by 
James Fergusson. 8vo., pp. xii, with short 
note under each photograph, 

Cundall, Downes & Co., London, 1864 

Aurangabad, pi. 63-77 and 79-86. Tombs of 
Rabi'ah Durani and Muzaffar Safi, JSm' Masjid, 
Mosque in Old Palace at Rauzah, Shah Gang 
and Tomb of Pir Isma il. 

On the Study of Indian 

Architecture. Journal of the Society of Arts, 
Vol. XV, pp. 70-80, with 3 illustrations 
and a map. 1866 

Published separately, sm. 8vo., pj). 35, 
with 5 illustrations and a map. 

Murray, London. 1867 

Science and Ait Dipartincnt of Coiniiidtc. of 
CoancU oii Eiliicatlon, 

Illustrations of variou.s styles 

of Indian Architecture. A scries of 
fifteen photographs of some of the most 
important buildings in India erected 
between B.c. 2.50 and a.d. 1830. With a 
lecture on the study of Indian Architecture, 
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read at a meeting of the Society of Arts, 
on lOtli December, 1866, and a report of the 
discussion which ensued. 8to., pp. vii, 
35 and a leaf of text to each plate, with map 
and 5 illustrations in text. 

London, 1869 

Aljmadabad, Fathpur Sikri, Agra, Delhi, etc. 

Feegusson, James. History of Indian and 
Eastern Architecture. 8vo., pp. xviii and 756, i 
with 1 plate, 394 illustrations and 2 maps. | 
Murray, London, 1876 
This edition was reprinted (without the 

author's cuusC-ut) by Dodd, Mead & Co., at 

Boston in 18SC, and again in 1891. 

Do. Devised and edited, with 

additions. Indian Architecture by James 
Burgess, and Eastern Architecture by R. 
Phene Spiers. 8vo., 2 vols., pp. xxiii and 
450; xvi and 521. With 50 plates and 
612 illustrations. Murray, London, 1910 

Book VII : Indian Saracenic Architecture," 

Vol. II, pp. 186-335. 

Fiodoe, Iaarl. Inclische Architektur. 
Die KunstweU, Jahrg. I, Band II, pp. 455-466, 
with 2 plates and 16 illustrations (5 full- 
page). 1912 

C'.ood photographs of .Architecture at Delhi, 

Agra and Fathpur Sikri. 

Fohee.st. G. W. Cities of India. 8vo., 
pp. xvi and 354, with 60 illustrations and a 
map. Constable, London, 1903 

Fr.ancklin, MA.tor Wiluam. Journal 
of a P.oute from Rajcmehul to Gour, a.d. 
lSlO-11. ilS. 4to., pp. 87. 

Note on dyleaf ; " The map and drawings 
wiiith Miior Francklin prepared are not j 
to 1)0 iouiid, and were never contained in j 
tlie Gcograpliieal Collection of the India j 
Gfiioe.'’ 1 

luiiip map P.oom of the India Office. 

Sii; Bewiiuga (H. ). 

ItHREE. A. List of Photographic 
Kegatives of the Slonumcntal Antiquities 
in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 

4 to , pp. 13. Title from wrapper, s.l., 1889. 


Gaxapati Ray. The Khanja Ali Mosque 
at Khulna. Indian Antiquary, Vol. 

“Notes and Queries,’’ p. 287. 1910 

Gessoxda CrxHA. J. Notes on the History 
and Antiquities of Chaul. Jmirn., Bombay 
Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XII, pp. 
51-162, with 8 folding plates. ’1876 

Muhammadan antiquities, pp. 161-162 (no 
iliustrat ions). 

GoDwiN-ArsTE.v, Major H. H. On the 
Ruins at Dimapur on the Dunsiri River, 
Asam.^ Joum., Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
\ol. XLIII, Pt. I, pp. 1.6, with 6 plates. 

1 374 

See plate IV. 

Griggs, W. India. Photographs and 
Drawings of Historical Buildings. 100 plates 
reproduced by W. Griggs. From the Col* 
lection of the late Office of Curator of Ancient 
Monuments in India. Folio, 100 plates 
(50 coloured), with explanatory text inter- 
leaved. London, 1896 

The greater part of the above consists of re- 
prints from H. H. Colo's Preservation of National 
-Monuments Series, and from the Journal of 
Indian Art. 

Grow.se, F. S. C.LE. The town of 
Bulandshahr. Journ., Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. LII, pp. 270-288, with 2 plates. 

V * , 1883 

iSotes on the Muhammadan monuments pp 
286-287. 


on the Fatehpur District, 

N.-W. P. Joum., Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. LIV, Pt. I, pp. 145-162. 1885 

Muhammadan buildings, pp. 149-153, 

■ A Supplement to the Patehpur 

Gazetteer. 8vo., pp. [3] and 43, with 1 
plate. 

North-Western Provinces and Oudh 


Government Press, Allahabad.. 1887 

Written to supplement its scanty architec- 
tural and topographical information. Airawa 
Sadat. mo.sque. p. 7 ; Fathpur, tomb and 
mosque of '.Abdu- Samad Khan, a.h. 1121 
(li09), pp. 13-14; Garhi Jar, pp. 17 and 36; 


^ pp. 

20-21 ; Khajuha. sarai and mosque, pp. 
22-23; Mughal bridge, p. 24, Kora, pp. 

-.4-_5 and 36 ; Malwa, mosque, Imambara, 
etc., p. 26. 
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Gupta, Asutosh. Ruins and Antiquities 
of Rampal. Journ., Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
VoL LVIII, Pt. I, pp- 12-27, with 1 plate. 

1889 

Guelitt, Coenelius. Geschichte der 
Kunst. Large 8vo., 2 vols. 

Beigstrasser, Stuttgart, 1902 
See Band I, pp- 403-103, with 1 plate ; Die 
mohammedaner Indiens, pp- C43-646 ; Die 
mohammedanischo Kunst in Osten, pp. 677-685. 

Haig, Majoe T. W. Inscriptions in 
Gulbarga. EjngrapMa 7ndo-J/osZe/nica, 1907- 
8, pp. 1-10. [1908] 

Some Inscriptions in Berar. 

EpigrajAia Indo-Moslemica, 1907-8, pp. 10-21, 
■with 1 plate. [1908] 

I. Gawilgarh. 11. Narnala, with plate of the 
Muhammadi or Mahakali gateway of the fort. 
III. Akola. I\^ BCilapur. V. Putar Shaikh 
Babu. VI. MalkSpur. VII. Mehkar. VIII, 
Shakarkhelda or Fathkclda. IX, Rohankhed* 
X. Barsi Takti. XI. Sirpur. 

An Inscription in the Fort of 

Daulatabad. Epigrapkia Indo-Moslemica, 

1907-8, pp. 21-23. [1908] 

Inscriptions in Hyderabad and 

Golconda. Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 

1907-8, pp. 23-29, [1908] 

Havell, E. B. Indian Architecture : its 
Psychology, Structure, and History, from 
the first Muhammadan Invasion to the 
present day. 8vo., pp. xx and 2G0, with 
129 plates and 49 figures. 

Murray, London, 1913 
Hexplev, Titowas Holbeix. The Jey- 
pore Guide. 12mo.. pp. vii, 1-46, xi and 6, 
with IS plates (line drawings). 

J,-_\T,orc, 1870 

Areliitecturo at Jaipi.r and .tnd.-Lr. 

Memorials of the .Jeypore Exhi- 
bition. Impl. 4to., 4 vols. 

Griggs, London, 1384 
See Vol. I, pp. 68-70. and Vc.l. III. plates 
CLXXXVI, CLXXXVll and fXCIV. 

Decorative Art in Rajputana. 

Journ., hid. Art. Vol. II, pp. 43-o0, with 10 
plates (7 coloured). 1888 

On the palaces o£ Jaipur and Amber. 


Hendley, Thomas HoLBEnT. Ulwar and 
its Art Treasures. Sm. folio. 

Griggs, London, 1888 
Plate XIX ; Mausoleum at Tejara. See also 
plates XXVI and XXVII. 

Hodgson, Col. J. A. Memoir on the 
Length of the Illahee Guz, or Imperial 
Land Measure of Hindostan. Journ., Roy. 
Asiatic Society, Vol. VII, pp. 42-63, with 
1 large folding plate. 1843 

With a view to determine this he carefully 
measured the Taj and its garden, a plan of 
which is given on the plate. There are two 
tables of measiu’cment s of different parts of the 
Jami‘ Masjid, MotiMasjid, Taj Mahal, and the 
Fort, for the purpose of deducing the relative 
proportions of each. Also extracts from the 
Shahjahan Nama, by Muhammad Salih Kumbo. 

Hope, T. C. Surat, Broach, and other 
old cities of Goojerat, photographed by 
Bindley and Warren ; with brief descriptive 
and architectural notes. Sm. folio, pp. [i] 
and 8, with 23 plates (20 of which are 
mounted photographs) and 6 figures (plans). 

The Oriental Press, Bombay, 1868 

Hoen, Paul. Muhammadan Inscriptions 
from the Suba of Dihli. Epigraphia Indica, 
Vol. II, pp. 130-159, with 3 plates. 1894 
Dating inscriptions of mosques, etc., at Jhaj- 
har, Panipat, Sewah, Sonpat, Rohtak and 
Mahim. Kliokarakbt, Bohm, Hi§ar Firoza, 
Barwala, Fathabad, and Hansi. 

Muhammadan Inscriptions from 

Bengal. Epigraphia Indica, Vol. II, pp. 
280-296, with 2 plates. 1894 

D.xting in.scriptions on mosques, etc., at 
Bhagalpiir. Hazrat Pandwa. Gaur, Mahdipur, 
Khaiidkartola (Sberpur), Bihar, and Muner. 

■ Muhammadan Inscriptions from 

the Suba of Dihli. Xo. II. Epigraphia 
Indica, Vol. II, pp. 424-437. 1894 

Dating inscriptions on mosques, etc., at 
Fathabad, Hi^ar, Han.si, Bluunda, and Rohtak. 

Hoene, C. Xotes on the Jumma Masjid 
of Etawah. Journ.. Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
\ol XXXVI, Pt. 1, j)p. 74-75, with I folding 
plate. 1867 

Hoeovitz, J. a list of the published 
Mohamedan Inscriptions of India. Epigra- 
phia Indo-Moslemica, 1909-10, pp, 30-144. 

1 1912 
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Hoeovitz, The Inscriptioris of Muhammad 
ibn Sam, Qutbuddin Aibeg, and Ututmiph. 
E'pigraphia Indo-MosUmica, 1911-12, pp. 
12-34, with 28 plates. 1914 

Quwwat ul Islam Mosque and Qutb Minar, 
Delhi ; tomb of Shah Xi‘matullah Shahid in 
fort at Hansi ; Arhai din ka jhonpra Mosque 
at Ajmir ; Jami‘ Masjid, Budaon ; mosque at 
Hansi ; mosque at Bilgram ; tomb at Malikpiir ; 
‘Idgah at Hansi. 

Houghton, Capt. [Photographs of Tomb 
at Tatta.] Oblong 4to., 11 plates, no text. 

[1859] 

Hughes, A. W. A Gazetteer of the Pro- 
vince of Sindh. 8vo., pp. viii and 898, 
with 13 plates and folding map in pocket. 

Bell, London, 1874. 

Do. Second edition. 8vo., pp. 

xi and 946, with 13 plates and map. 

Bell, London, 1876 

d’HuMiiEES, Robert. L’Islam monu- 
mental dans ITncle du Nord. Gazette des 
Beaux Arts, 3e periode, tome XXV, pp. 
277-291, with 6 illustrationsjtome XXVI, pp. 
123-138, with 7 illustrations ; pp. 299-317, 
with 9 illustrations. 1901 

Delhi, Fathpur Sikri and Agra. 

Impey, Capt. E. C. Delhi, Agra, and 
Rajpootana, illustrated by eighty photo- 
graphs. Folio, pp. [i] with explanatory 
note under each photograph. 

Cundall, Doumes, and Co., London, 1865 
Delhi, 18 photographs; Agra, 9; Sikandra, 
4 ; Amber, 4. 

Irvine, W iixiam. Xote on an Inscrip- 
tion from Shamsabad, FarruHiabad District, 
N.-W. P. Proceedings of the Asiatic Societij 
of Bengal, 1894, pp. 76-77. 1S94 

Inscription from a mosque, dating it by abjad 
A. H. 702(1302-3). 

Jacob, Col. S. S. Trellis Work in 
Chunam. Professional Papers on Indian 
Engineering, Vol. V, pp. 303-304, with 2 
plates and 1 figure. Roorkee, 1868 


Jacob, Col. S. S. Jeypore Portfolio of 
Architectural Details. Issued under the 
patronage of His Highness Maharaja Sawai 
Madhu Singh of Jeypore. Large folio, 6 vols. 
and folio, 6 vols., as under : — 

Part I, Copings and Plinths, pp. [6], 
with 52 plates .(1 col.). 

Part II, Pillars — Caps and Bases, pp. [6], 
with 79 plates (1 col.). 

Part III, Carved Doors, pp. [4], with 
66 plates (11 col.). 

Part IV, Brackets, pp. [4] with 68 
plates (2 col.). 

Part V, Arches, pp. [4], with 58 plates 
(10 col.). 

Part VI, Balustrades, pp. [4], with 50 
plates (1 col.). 

Part VII, String and Band Patterns, 
pp. [8], with 64 plates (13 col,). 

Part VIII, Wall and Surface Decora- 
tions, pp. [7], with 61 plates (2 col.). 

Part IX, Dados, pp. [8], with 61 plates 
(37 col.). 

Part X, Parapets, pp. [8], with 49 
plates (17 col.). 

Part XI, Chatris and Domed Roofs, 
pp. [3]. with 56 plates (1 col.). 

Part XII, Jharokas or Balcony Win- 
dows, pp. [3], with 48 plates. 

Griggs : Quaritch ; London, 1890-1913 

Includes largo scale details of a groat number 
of Muliammadan buildings at Agra, Ahmedabad, 
Ajmir, Amber, Bijapur, Bunnur, Burhanpur, 
Broach, Delhi, Fathpur Sikri, Gwalior, Jaunpur, 
Jhavindwada, Kalpi and Lahore. 

J.AMBS, H. E. M. Sind as a Field for the 
Naturalist and Antiquarian. A lecture deli- 
vered at the Dajmram Jethmal College, Kara- 
chi, on the 19th July 1893. 8vo.,pp. [i]and27. 

“ IMercantile ” Press, Karachi, 1893 

Jaeeet, H. S. Note on an Inscription 
on an ancient Mosej^ue in Koh Inam, Zillah 
Allahabad, sent by A. M. Markham. Pro- 
ceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, pp. 
72-73. J33Q 

Dated a.h, 786 (1384). 
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Kittoe, Maekham. Illustrations of Indian 
Architecture from the Muhammadan Con- 
quest downwards, selected from a portfolio 
of architectural drawings, prepared ■with 
much care, and principally by regular 
measurements, from buildings at Agra, 
Delhi, Juanpur, Benares, Chunar and 
numerous other places in Lpper India. 
Oblong folio, pp. fi], wth 47 lithographic 
plates and explanatory text to the first 12. 

Thacker, Calcutta, 1838 

Kuhn, De. P. Albert. Geschichte der 
Baukunst. 4to. 1909 

See pp. 308-371, with 1 coloured plate, and 
6gs. 632-638. 

L., M. The Early History of IMultan. 
Calcutta Revitw, Vol. XCI, pp. 389-400 ; 
XCII, pp. 229-261. 1890-91 

Contains a considerable amount of architectural 
information, especially XCII. pp. 213-2o9. 

Langlis, L. Monuments ancicns et 
modemes cle 1‘Hindoustan. Folio, 2 vols. 

Didot, Paris, 1821 

Mosque built by Aurangzib at Aurangabad 
tome II. pp. 140. with plate; Maiu-oleum of 
the Muhammadan dynasty at Mysore, II, pp. 
43-47. with 1 plate. 

La Touche, T. D. [Letter on an ancient 
plan of Bhakar with parts of Kohri and 
Sukkur.] Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, pp. 09-74, 1S95 

Gives a list ofllO buildings marked nn the plan. 

* La Roche, Emanuel. Indisohe Bau- 
kunst Herausgegeben unter ilitwirkiing von 
Alfred Sarasin. Mit ciuem Celciluort von 
Heinrich W'llfflin und eincm Litiratv.r 
Verzeichniss von Emil Gratzl. Folio, 3 vols., 
with 125 plates (12 coloured) and 555 figtircs, 
and atlas folio, 3 vols., with 40 plates (3 
coloured). Bruckmann, Mlinchen, 1921 
Limited to 226 numbered copies. 

Le Bon, Dr. Gust.av'E. Les Civilisations 
de I’lnde. Ouvrage illustre de 7 chromo- 
lithographies, 2 cartes et 350 gravures et 


heliogravures d’apres les photographies, 
aquarelles et documents de I’auteur, 4to., 
pp. vii' and 743. Firmin-Didot, Paris, 1887 

Architecture hindo-musulmane, pp. 532-546, 
figs. 218-276 and 1 coloured plate. 

Le Bon, Dr. Gustave. Les Monuments de 
ITnde. Ou-vrage illustre d’environ 400 
figures : heliotypies, dessins, cartes et plans, 
executees d’apres les photographies et les 
documents de I’auteur. Impl. 4to., pp. 254. 

Firmin-Didot, Paris, 1893 

Includes Agra, Ahmadabad, Ajmir, Bijapur, 
Delhi, Fathpur Sikri, Gaur. Golconda, Lahore 
and fiikandra, all well illustrated. 

Lyon, Capt. Notes to accompany a 
series of photographs designed to illustrate 
the Ancient Architecture of Western India. 
Taken for Government, and described by 
Capt. Lyon. 4to., pp. 19. Carey, Geneva, 1871 

Bijapfir, Karli, Ambornath, Surat, Ahmael- 
abad and Palitana. 

I have never met with the set of photographs 
referred to, although I have seen it once in a 
bookseller’s catalogue. The text-volume above 
is extremely rare. 

Mackenzie, Capt. H. On the Antiquities 
of Guzerat. Journ., Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. XXXIII, pp. 402-406. 1864 

[Supplement aiy to the above.] Inscription on 
the Maqbara at Hailan. Ibid., pp. .049-501, 1864. 

A transliteration without translation. 

Mackintosh, Captain. On an Indian 
mothr.d of constructing Arches. A.siaticlc 
Eesearches, Vol. XIV, pp. 476-479, with 1 
folding plate. 1822 

With practically no centreing, but different 
from the -Mesopotamian method. 

Maclagan, Gener.al Robert, R.E. The 
Building Arts of India. Journal of the 
iS'oci'e.'y o/Arf.s, Vol. XXIX, pp. 516-525. 1881 

A seneral survey of all periods and styles. 

Reprinted in the Arehikct, Vol. XXV, pp. 
32.5-327. 3-55-3.50. 

Maindron, ALaurice. L'Art indien. 8vo. 
pp. ix and 314, with 153 illustrations. 

May, Paris, [1898] 

L’ architecture musulmane, pp. 99-109, with 
.5 illustrations. 


I have only seen the prospectus of this work. 
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Maisky, Lieut. F. Description of the 
Antiquities of Kdlinjar. Journ.^ Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. XVII, Pt. I, pp- 
171-201, with 18 plates. 1848 

Alam Darwaza, built by Aurangzib, A.H. 
1084 (1673-4), pp. 173-174, no illustration. 
MeghabaJA, Kdnungo of Rotas. Tarikh i 
Rotas. 8vo., pp. 112, with 1 folding map and 
1 folding plate. Lith. Jamil Press, Jehlam, 1861 

An account of the fort of Rotas, and of the 
Ghakkar and other tribes residing in the 
neighbourho od. 

Mohammed Djiyguiz. L’Islam dans 
I’Inde. Revue du 3Ionde musulman, tome 
VI, pp. 85-118, with 23 illustrations. 1908 
Includes illustrations of mosques at Colombo 
and Rangoon. 

Monmohan Chakravarti. Bengali Tem- 
ples and their General Characteristics. Joum. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, New Series, Vol. V, 
pp. 141-164, with 13 illustrations. 1909 
Includes notes on Muhammadan buildings. 

Pre -Mughal Mosques of Bengal. 

Joum., Asiatic Society of Bengal, New 
Series, Vol. VI, pp. 23-38, with 5 illustra- 
tions. 1910 

Muhammad ‘Abd al-Ghafck, Dihldii, 
Durbin i ‘alam. 8yo., pp. 54 and 124 pp. of 
illustrations. Lith. 

Star of India Press, Delhi, 1883 

A list of 800 important buildings, mosques and 
places of interest to Muhammadans in India, with 
a brief description and an illustration of each. 

Muhammad ‘Ali, Kazi. The History of a 
deserted town. [Sultanpur, Oudh]. 8vo., 
pp. 42. 

Rohilkhund Printing Press, Bareilly, 1894 

Muhammad Shu'aib, ilaulvi. Inscriptions 
from Palwal. Epigtaphia Indo-Aloslemica, 
1911-12, pp. 1-4, with 2 plates. 1914 

Mukhebji, Poorko Chander. Report on 
the Antiquities in the District of Lalitpur, 
N.-W. Provinces, India, Illustrated by 13 
diagrams and 98 plates. Vol. I., Text and 
diagrams. Vol. II., Plates. Impl. 4to., 
pp. vii and 39 with 13 plates of diagrams i 
pp. iii with 97 plates and a folding map. 
Thomason Engineering College Press, 
Roorkee, I899 


Muhammadan Monuments at Chanderi 
Hajira DarwAza, Jami* Masjid, Katti Ghatti, 
Kosbuk Mahal and Madrasa, pp. 15-16 and platst 
53-59. 

Murray, A. H. Hallam. The High-Road 
of Empire ; water-colour and pen-and-ink 
sketches in India. 8yo., pp. xxix and 458, 
with 47 coloured plates and 106 iUustrations, 
(mostly architectural). 

Murray, London, 1905 
Bijapur, Allahabad, Agra, FathpUr Sikri, 
Delhi, Lahore, Ajmir, etc. 

Nairxe, a. K. Musalman Remains in 
the South Konkan. I. — Dabhol. II.— 
Ports south of Ratnagiri. III. — Chau). 
IV. — The Fort of Korle. Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. II, pp. 278-283, pp. 317-322 ; Vol. Ill, 

pp. 100-102, pp. 181-182. 1873-4 

Napier and Ettrick, Lord. The Fine 
Arts in India. Part I. — Architecture. A 
Lecture delivered before the Native Christian 
Literary Society, November 25, 1869. 8vo., 
pp. 25. Foster Press, Madras [1869] 

Do. With introduction and notes 

by K. Deighton. 8vo. pp. [iii], 29 and 23. 

Thompson, Madras, [1894] 

Oertel. F. 0., F.R.I.B.A. Indian Archi- 
tecture and its Suitability for Modem Re- 
quirements. Asiatic Quarterly Review, New 
Series, Vol. II, pp. 376-406. (Proceedings 
of the East India Association.) 1913 

Oelich, Leopold VON. Reisein Ostindien 
in Bricfen an Alexander von Humboldt und 
Carl Ritter. 4to., pp. xvi and 298, with 22 
plates (10 coloured) and many illustrations. 

Mayer und Wigand, Leipzig, 1845 

The 10 coloured plates are reproductions of 
native drawings of the Taj, Great Mosque at 
Delhi, etc., and are similar in style to the plates 
in Sleeman’s Rambles and Recollections. 

— Travels in India, including Sinde 

and the Punjab. Translated from the 
German by H. Evans Lloyd. 8vo., 2 vols., 
pp. XV and 278 ; vii and 314. With 2 plates 
(1 coloured) and many illustrations. 

Longmans, London, 1845 
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Otiseley, G., and Capt. W. G. Davies. 
Report on the Revised Settlement of the 
Shahpoor District in the Rawulpindee 
Division. 8vo., pp. ix, 129, xxxvii and 23, 
with 1 large folding plate and 4 large folding 
maps. Punjab Printing Co., Lahore, 1866 
“ Lists of Objects of Antiquarian Interest 
in the Shahpoor District,” Appendix, pp. 8-9. 

Peppe, T. F. [Notes on a gift of photo- 
graphs of the Antiquities of Bihar.] Proc. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, pp. 251-276. 1871 

Shahabad (Sasseram), pp. 272-276. 

PoETPOLio OF Indian Aet. 4to., 28 
parts, 47 coloured or tinted plates (9 double), 
no text. London, [1881-1886] 

Part 11, 2 plates : Arch of screen, Arhai-din-ka 
Jhonpra Mosque, Ajmer ; Blind trellis window, 
Ahmedabad. Part 13 : Fresco decoration, Mosque 
of Wazir KhSu, Lahore. Parts 14-22 : 
Details of inlay, Taj Mahal, Agra. Part 28 : 
Carved and pierced sandstone window, Sidi 
Sayid’s Mosque, Ahmedabad. 

Rakhal Das BandyopadhyIya. Sapta- 
grama or Satganw. With a note on a new 
inscription of Alauddin Husain ^ah by Dr. 
T. Bloch, Ph.D. Journ., Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, New Series, Vol. V, pp. 245-262, 
with 9 plates. 1909 

Dating inscriptions of mosques, etc., at Pandwa 
and Triveni. 

Ransome, James, F.B.l.B A. European 
Architecture in India. Joum. of the Roy. 
Inst, of Brit. Architects, Vol. XII, Third 
Series, pp. 185-204, with 17 illustrations. 1905 
Contains notes on Muhammadan buildings. 

Rashbihaei Bose. An Account of 
Copihnoonee, Jessore, and its Antiquities, 
in connection with the Fair held there in 
March, 1868. Proc. Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
pp. 297-298. 1870 

Dating inscription on the Bonhara Mosque 
A.H. 908 (1502). 

Rehatsek, E. Sangamner Inscriptions. 
Indian Antiquary, Vol. IV, pp. 349-350. 1875 
On the Gumbaz of Khwajah Muhammad 
§adiq, a.h. 1070 (1659-60). 


Rehatsek, E. Three Inscriptions from 
Raichor. Indian Antiquary, Vol. XI, pp. 
129-131. 1882 

Dating inscriptions on various bastions of the 

fort of Raichor, a.h. 978 (1570), a.h. 1018 

(1609), and A.H. 1029 (1619). 

Riohaedson, a. Description of the Fort 
of Galna, in Khandeish. Joum., Bombay 
Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. VI, 
pp. 143-145. 1881 

Rivett-Caenao, H., C.I.'E., F.S.A. 

Archaeological Notes on a March between 
Catvnpore and Mainpuri, N.-W. Provinces, 
during the Camping Season of 1879. Indian 
Antiquary, Vol. VIII, pp. 100-104. 1879 

Remains at Kanauj, etc. 

Robeets, a. a. An account of the Great 
Mosque at Khirkee together with some 
mention of the other Mosques built by 
Khan Jehan, son of Khan Jehan, in the reign 
of Feroze Shah. Journal of the Archaeological 
Society of Delhi, pp. 60-63. 1850 

Robie, Jean. Une ville abandonnee. 
Fragment d’un voyage dans I’lnde. Bul- 
letins de VAcad. Royale de Belgique, 3me 
serie, tome XXI, pp. 59-73. 1891 

Also published in L’Art, tome L, pp. 72-75. 

An account of Amber. 

Rodgees, Chas. J. Revised List of 
Objects of Archaeological Interest in the 
Punjab. Compiled from Returns sent in 
by Deputy Commissioners of Districts, from 
Old Lists of the Public Works Department 
and from Reports of the Archaeological 
Survey. 4to., pp. [iii], 95 and vi. 

Ball, Lahore, [1904] 

Rose, H. A. Muhammadan Shrines in 
Kurram. Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXXIV, 
“ Miscellanea,” pp. 268-271. 1905 

Rohsselet, Louis. L’Inde des Rajahs, 
voyage dans ITnde centrale et dans les 
Presidences de Bombay et du Bengale. 
Ouvrage contenant 317 gravures sur bois 
dessinees par nos plus cflebres artistes et six 
, cartes. Impl. 4to., pp. 807. 

Hachette, Paris, 1875 
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Rousselet, Lons. India and its Native 
Princes. Travels in Central India and in 
the Presidencies of Bombay and Bengal. 
Carefnlly revised and edited by Lieut. -Col. 
Buckle. Containing 317 illustrations and 
6 maps. Impl. 4to., pp. xviii and 579. 

Chapman and Hall, London, 1876 

Saladin, H. Manuel dart musulman, 
I. — L’Architecture. 8vo. Picard, Paris, 1907 
Chap. VI. — “Ecole indoue,” pp. 545-579, with 
21 illustrations. 

ScHERMAN, L. Zur spatiudischen Kunst- 
geschicbte. AUgemeine Zeitung, 12. Juni, 
Beilage 133, pp. 476-479. 1902 

An article on E. \V. Smith’s Moghul Architec- 
ture oj Fathpur Sikri and Moghul Colour Decora- 
tion of Agra, [q. v.]. 

SCHOENFELD, Dagobert. Die Mongolen 
und ihre Palaste und Giirten im mitteleren 
Gangestale. Zeitschr. d. Deutschen morgen- 
Idndischen Gesellschaft, Band LXVT. 1912 

SiEVERS. Johannes. Bilder aus Inclion. 
65 photographische Originalaufnahmcn mit 
einer Einfuhrung. Square 8vo., pp. 66, with 
65 plates. Cassirer, Berlin, 1911 

“ Muhammedanische Baukunst,’’ pp. .37.56. 

Simpson, William. On the Architecture 
of India. Papers read at the Roy. Inst, of 
Brit. Architects, Vol. XII, pp. 165-178. 1862 
Sleemann, Lt.-Col. (afterwards Maj.- 
Genl.) W. H. Rambles and Recollections of 
an Indian Official. 8vo., 2 vols., pp. xii and 
478, with 7 coloured plates; pp. viii and, 459, 
with 25 coloured plates. 

Hatchard, London, 1844 

Do. Republished by A. C. Ma- 

jumdar. 8vo., 2 vols., pp. xi and 351 ; pp. v 
and 339. Mufid-i-am Press, Lahore, 1888 

A roughly executed reprint, with many mis- 
prints. Very scarce. 

— — Do. A new edition. Edited by 

\incent Arthur Smith. 8vo., 2 vols., 

pp. xxx\i and 447, with folding map ; pp. ix 
and 368. Constable, London, 1893 


Sleemann, Lt.-Col. W. H. Do. Revised 
annotated edition by Vincent A. Smith. 
8vo., pp. xxxix and 667, with folding map. 

Milford, London, 1915 

Only the first edition contains the native 
architectural drawings, but the last is of import- 
ance, on account of the valuable archseological 
notes of the late Vincent Smith on Delhi, Agra 
and Fathpur Sikri. 

S>nTH, Edmund W. Detail Drawings 
by the Archaeological Survey of N. W. 
Provinces and Oudh. Joum., Ind. Art., 
Vol. IV., pp. 13-14, with 4 plates. 1891 

Door of fort at Urcha, of shisham wood studded 
with iron spikes, (2 pi.); red sandstone screen 
at Fathpur Sikri, (1 pi.). 

Chaurasi Gumbaz, Kalpi, N.W. 

Provinces. Joum. Ind. Art., Vol. V, pp. 
49-50, with 8 plates. 1893 

Portfolio of Indian Architectural 

Drawings. Part I. [All published.] Prepar- 
ed by Edmund W. Smith. Issued by the 
Government, North-West Provinces and 
Oudh. Photo-lithographed by W. Griggs. 
Folio, pp. [iii], with 52 plates (2 coloured). 

Supdt., Govt. Press, Allahabad, 1897 

Akbar’s Tomb, Sikandarah, 

near Agra, described and illu.strated. Roy. 
4to., pp. ii and 35, with 64 platps (27 
coloured). 

Supdt.. Govt. Press, Allahabad, 1909 

Smith, Vincent A. A History of Fine 
Art in India and Ceylon from the earliest 
times to the present day. 4to., pp. xx and 
516, with 5 coloured plates and 381 illustra- 
tions. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1911 

The Indo-Muhammadan Styles of Architecture 
pp. 391-420, with 20 illustrations. 

Stapleton, H. E. Note on Seven Six- 
teenth Century Cannon recently di.scovered 
in the Dacca District. Journ., Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, New Series, Vol. V, pp. 367-375, 
with 3 plates. 1909 

Addenda : Notes and dating inscriptions of 
mosques, one at Egaro Sindhu, dated A. H 1062 
(1651), another at Parulia (Dacca District), dated 
A, H. 1126 (1714). 
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SuMMEES, A. Statistical Report of Cam- 
bay. 8vo., pp. 36, with 2 figures and a 
double-page facsimile of an inscription. 

Bombay Education Society’s Press, 1854 

Selections from the Records of the Bombay 

Government. No. IV. — New Series. 

Jaini‘ Masjid, dated A. H. 725 (1308), p. 21, 

with facsimile of the inscription of 15 lines. 

T., T. N. The Antiquities of the Kurnool 
District. Calcutta Review, Vol. CIX, pp. 
45-53. 1899 

Mosques and tombs, p. 52. 

Temple, Sie Richaed, Bart., G.C.S.I. 
Picturesqueness in Reference to Architecture. 
Transactions of the Roy. Inst, of Brit. 
Architects, Vol. V, New Series, pp. 53-76, 
with 5 plates and 10 illustrations. 1889 

Synopsis : The Architect, Vol. XLI, pp. 85-87. 

For verbatim report of discussion, see the 

Journal, of Proceedings, Vol. V, pp. 144-147. 

Villiees-Stuaet, Constance M. Indian 
Garden-Palaces. The Garden -Pa laces of 
Nishat Bagh and Shalimar Bagh (H. H. the 
Maharaja of Kashmir), and Deeg (H. H. 
the Maharaja of Bharatpur). Country Life, 
Vol. XXXVII, pp. 827-832, with 9 illus- 
trations. 1915 

Vogel, De. The Jahazi Mahal at Shuja- 
bad. Journ.Ind. Art., Vol. X, pp. 37-41, with 
6 double plates (5 coloured). 1904 

Built A. D. 1808. 

VVateehovse, Col. J. [Dating inscrip- 
tions of Ghiyas-ud-Din Balban, one from a 
fort at Manglaur.] Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, pp. 2-4. 1891 

Watson, Col. J. W. Translation of the 
twenty-four Persian Inscriptions of Panhala. 
Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. 
XXIV, pp. 422-425. Bombay, 1886 

Mostly dating inscriptions, ranging from a.h. 

806 (1403-4) to A.H. 1088(1677-8). 

Watt, Sm Geoege. Indian Art at Delhi, 
1903. Large 8vo. Murray, London, 1904 


Architectural stone-work — balconies, lattices, 
etc., pp. 65-71, with 3 plates. Inlay, pp. 76-79, 
with 2 plates. Plaster-of-Paris and cement 
work, pp. 95-97. Architectural wood-work, doors, 
tympanums, etc., p. 102 ff., with several plates. 

Westland, J. A Report on the District of 
Jessore : its antiquities, its history, and its 
commerce. 8vo., pp. iii, ii, 293 and v, with 
3 folding plates (architectural) and a map. 
Bengal Secretariat Office, Calcutta, 1871 
Antiquities : pp. 14-63. 

Westmacott, Capt. G. E. A short account 
of Khyrpoor and the Fortress of Bukur, in 
North Sind. Joiim., Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. IX, pp. 1090-1113, 1187-1210. 1840 

On the fort, pp. 1200-1203. 

Wetzel, Feiedeich. Islamische Grabbau- 
ten in Indien aus der Zeit der Soldaten- 
kaiser, 1320-lo40. Mit ein Kartenskizze von 
Alt-Delhi und 350 Abbildungen auf 83 Tafeln 
und im Text. Sm. folio, pp. iv and 112. 

Hinrichs, Leipzig, 1918 
WissenschafUiche Veroffentlichungen der Deut- 
schen Orient-Oesellschaft, Bd. XXXI II. 

Wise, De. J. Notes on Sunargion, Eastern 
Bengal. Journ., Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. XLIII, Pt. I, pp. 82-96, with 1 folding 
plan and 1 plate. 1874 

Yazdani, G. Narnaul and its Buildings. 
Joarn. Asiatic Society of Bengal, New Series 
Vol. Ill, pp. 581-586 ; 639-644. 1907 

VIEWS. 

Panoeama of the City of Dacca. Oblong 
8vo., a folding coloured lithograph about 
17 feet long. Dickenson, London, [1847 ?] 

CoLEBEOOK, Lt. R. H. Twelve Views of 
Places in the Kingdom of Mysore, the 
Country of Tippoo Sultan, from draw'ings 
taken on the spot. Folio, 12 double plates 
(coloured), explanatory text interleaved. 
Second edition. Orme, London, [1805] 

1st edition, London, 1794. 

“The Mausoleum of Hyder Aly Khan at 
Laulbaug,” plate 10. 
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Dasteell, Thomas. Oriental Scenery. 
[First Series.] Twenty-four Views in Hin- 
doostan, taken in the years 1789 and 1790 ; 
drawn and engraved by Thomas Daniell. 
Text : 8vo., pp. 47 ; Plates ; atlas folio, 24 
aqua-tints. London, 1795[-97] 

See I. — Eastern Gate of the Jumma Musjed, 
at Delhi. III. — The Cotsea Bhaug, on the 
River Jumna, at Delhi. It . — Ruins of the 
Ancient City of Gour. VI.— The Chalees Satoon, 
on the Jumna side of the Fort of Allahabad. 
VII. — Remains of an ancient building near 
Firoz Shah’s Cotillah, at Delhi. VIII. — Part of 
the Palace in the Fort of Allahabad. IX. — The 
Gate leading to the Mausoleum of the Emperor 
Akbar, at Secundra, near Agra. XII. — The 
Mausoleum of Mucdoom Shah Dowlut, at 
Moneah, on the river Soane [XVIth century]. 
XIII. — Part of the Fort built by the Emperor 
Shero Shah, at Delhi. XVII. — Mausoleum of 
Sultan Chusero, near Allahabad [died a. d. 1621]. 
XVIII. — The principal gate leading to the Taje 
Mah'l, at Agra. XXII. — Mausoleum of Sultan 
Purveiz, near Allahabad. XXIII. — The Jummah 
Musjed, at Delhi. XXIV.— Gate leading to 
a Musjed, at Chunar Gur. 

Oriental Scenery. [Third 

Series.] Twenty-four Views in Hindoostan, 
drawn and engraved by Thomas & William 
Daniell. Text : 8vo., pp. 28 ; Plates : atlas 
folio, 24 aqua-tints. London, 1801 [-1803] 

See III. — Gate of the Loll Bhaug, at Fyzabad. 
IV. — M.rusoleum of the Ranee, wife of the Em- 
peror Jehangirc, near .Allahabad. V. — The Pur.j 
Mahalla Gate, Lucknow. VI. — Mausoleum of 
Amir Khusero, at the ancient city of Delhi. 
VII. — Ruins [of a mosque ] at C'annouge. VIII. 
— The entrance to the Mausoleums in Sultaun 
Khusero" s garden, near Allahabad. IX . — A 
mosque at Juanpore X. — Gate of a mosque, 
built by Hafez Ramut, at Pillibeat. XVI. — Palace 
of Nawaub Sujah Dowla, at Lucknow. XIX. — • 
View . . . [showing mausoleums near that of 
Hum .vun]. XXIII. — Mausoleum of Kausim 
Solemaiiee at Chunar Gur. XXIV. — Mausoleum 
of Nawaub Asoph Khan, at Raje Mahel. 

Antiquities of India. Twelve 

[24] Views from the drawings of Thomas 
Daniell, R.A., F.S.A., engraved by himself 
and WiUiam Daniell. Taken in the years 
1790 and 1793. Text ; 8vo., pp. 46 ; Plate : 
24 aqua-tints. Bensley, London, 1800 

See XV. — ^Exterior of an Eed-Gah near 
Chaynpore, Bahar. XXIII. — A Minar at Gour. 
XXIV. — ^The Cuttub Minar. 


Elliot, Captain Robert, R.N. Views 
hi the East ; comprising India, Canton, 
and the shores of the Red Sea. With his- 
torical and descriptive illustrations. Folio, 

2 vols., with 60 fine steel engravings, 4 pages 
of text to each plate. Fisher, London, 1833 

Delhi, Agra, Fathpur, Sikri, Bijapur, etc. 

Forrest, Lt.-Col. A Picturesque Tour 
along the Rivers Ganges and Jumna, in 
India : consisting of twenty-four highly 
finished and coloured views, a map, and 
vignettes, from original drawings made on 
the spot ; with illustrations, historical and 
descriptive. Impl. 4to., pp. v and 191. 

Ackermann, London, 1824 

See plate XXI. — Palace of the King of Delhi ; 
XXII. — The Cuttub Minar in the Ruins of 
Ancient Delhi ; XXIII. — Grand Gateway and 
Tomb of the Emperor Acber at Secundra. 
XXIV.— The Taj Mahal. 

Griiidiay, Capt. Robert Melville. 
Scenery, Costumes and Architecture, chiefly 
on the Western Side of India. Folio, pp. [v], 
with 36 aqua-tints, explanatory text inter- 
leaved. Ackermann, London, 1826 

Muhammadan monuments at .Ahmadabad, 
Golconda, Mahmudab.'id in Gujarat, Aurangabad, 
etc. 

Hardinge, Hon. Ch.aeles Stewart. Re- 
collections of India. Drawn on stone by J. D. 
Harding, from the original drawings by 
the Honourable Charles Stewart Hardinge. 
Part I. — British India and the Punjab. 
Part II.— Kashmir and the Alpine Punjab. 
Elephant folio, pp. [iv], with 26 plates, 
explanatory text interleaved. 

M’Lcan, London, 1847 

Includes a view of the Palace at Delhi ; a 
view of the Palace at Agra ; Jami‘ Masjid, Agra ; 
Tomb of Jahangir at Shahdara : Haz.'iri Bagh, 
Lahore ; and the Mosque of Shah Hamadan, 
Kashmir. 

Hildebrandt, E. Benares. Flussufer. Fac- 
simile-Chromo. 27 X 36 cm, 

Hamburg, c. 1870 


{To be continued.) 
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A FACTOR’S COMPLAIXT FROM PORAKAD IN 1665. 

By sir R. C. temple, Bt. 

[Me. William Fostee has drawn my attention to the accompanying, rather amusing 
complaint about a cat and some pigeons belonging to a couple of English factors stationed at 
the little isolated factory of “Porqua,” that is, Porakad on the Travancore Coast, near Allep- 
pey, in 1665. It was addressed to the President at Surat at that date, Sir George Oxenden 
and it is of value as showing the condition under which the servants of the East India Com- 
pany had to pass their lives in India in the early pioneer days. Something of the kind prevail- 
ed in Upper Burma in our own time, in the first years of its occupation during the Third 
Burmese War in 1885-9, for I well recollect a petition to myself in Mandalay about 1888, 
which began — “ Whereas my hen has a habit of laying its eggs on other people’s gardens, and 
whereas X has kept my hen’s eggs and refuses to deliver them up, I pray the Court to order 
X to give up my eggs to me.” 

As Mr. Foster’s forthcoming volume of English Factories in India contains full details 
of the factories mentioned in the letter now reproduced, as well as accounts of the individuals 
who figure in the story, I have only added such brief notes as are necessary to elucidate 
the text.] 

Right Woeshipfttll &ca., My Honoheed Feiends. 

Our last unto you was dated the 9th November last Per the Eoyall Charles, since whose 
dispeed wee have nothing of generall businesse worth your notice, and if there were, this con 
vevance is not very convenient to write any such matter, nay, am heartily sorry that I am 
forced to make use thereof, and allso that I must trouble you with so unseemly a matter, 
which you will find in these insuing lines, allthough there hath been no want in me to present 
the same, but now to my great greife am able to hold no longer. 

The letter I sent you last yeare to the President was occasion’d upon the like story that 
this now is, the sending whereof Mr. Harrington knew very well, and might, if he had been 
minded to have VTitten likewise. Therefore, whereas you say in your last to this factory you 
wonder that Alexander Grigbie mentioned nothing of Mr. Harrington,! the reason was be- 
cause he was well and would not write himselfe, vizt. upon the 29th May last, being the Kings 
Coronation day, at which time I was extreame ill. Yet, about 4 a clock in the afternoon I 
went out into our Balcony, where wee commonly dine, at which time I found said Jilr. Harring- 
ton looking upon a Silver hilted sword that he had newly made, and sitting down, I called to 
my servant for a boule of Congee (rice and water boiled together),^ which to this instant is my 
chr ifest lickuor, and seeing them merry, had a desire to participate of their mirth, and began 
to drink to a Portugall that was in the company in my said liquor. Mr. Harrington, turning 
towards me, falsely accuses me that in those words I dishonoured him, he imagining that 
whereas I spake to the aforesaid Portugall, I had asked him to sell his sword, allthough all they 
that stood by knew and testified that there was no such word spoken ; yet there was no per- 
swading him. 

To be short, he said I was what he pleased to call me, and strikes at my beare head with 
his naked sword, I having nothing to defend my selfe but my boule of Congee. Yet. bv 
Gods mercy I had no hurt, only a small cutt' upon the backside of the finger on the left hand, 

1 John Harrington, who had been put in charge of Porakad factory c. 1661. He and Grigsby had 
been previously stationed at Old Kayal, near Tuticorin. (Information from Mr. Wm. Foster). 

3 Hind, kdnji, Tam. kahji, water in which rice has been boiled, invalid ‘slops,’ gruel-used by sick 
Europeans in India. 
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the standers by preventing him from doing me any further mischiefe. IVIr. Wade 3 can 
testifie the thing, being present ; and the same evening finding ditto Wade asleep, cuts him 
over the Nose, because I had desired him to take notice of the aforementioned passages, 
who besides that, hath received (poore man) several!' base usages at ditto Harringtons hands 
in the time he was with us. Yet, allthough this was not the first by many, I was contented to 
passe it with the rest, not so much as mentioning the same in the aforesaid letter to the Presi- 
dent, expecting that your Worshipp &ea. would have fully granted me my petition without 
any restriction, for as long as there is life there is hope. Besides I was so farre from remem- 
bring those hare-brain "d stories, that considering that wee had lived 6 yeares (unfortunately) 
together, I was loth to leave him here alone. 

But now he hath me all alone and sick, domineers worse then ever, allthough I have 
indeavoured all the wayes that possible I can to shunne these occasions by retiring my selfe, 
and at all times giving him his owne way and saying ; yet all this will not suffice him. 

For being extreamely troubled with rats, in so much besides the damage they did my 
things, they allso bit my fingers, that I was not able to rest for them ; to remedy which I 
procured a cat. But first please to take notice that he brings up pigeons in our dwelling house, 
nay, they are commonly in the very place I lie, and, as he saith, my cat killed two of them . And 
a few dayes after this, spies the cat upon the house and shoots her. Whereupon I told him if I 
would, could put as much shot into something else of his that was then sitting by me, and that 
in killing ing my cat for going aloft upon our house he cleared his old malice, being natuTall 
for all such creatures so to doe, who were farre more profitable and wholesome in a house 
then pigeons. Upon this he rises up and begins to spume me maliciously in the belly (the 
effect of which I felt for some dayes after) with his foot, knowing the cheifest of my infirmity 
lay there, and having used me farther at his pleasure in like manner, then sets him down againe. 
If I would I was not able to resist him, for I had resolved before hand if any thing should 
happen againe not to doe any thing but wholly to referre my selfe and cause to your Wor- 
shipp &ca., who I am confident will not fade to doe me Justice herein. And if I w'ere not cer- 
taine of that, allthough I have not at present sufficient strength, there wants not other 
wayes which I beseech God to withhold me from and replenish me with patience, seeing its 
my lot to have such a comforter in this my so tedious aflictions, though some times when 
these things comes in my mind, together with the force of my infirmity, were it not but that 
I am confident that you %vill order me satisfaction, I should sink do\vn under this so heavy a 
burden, I being so ill fitted to beare it. 

He is continually ubraiding both me and my relations in a most vile manner, both in 
publique and private, saying the other day I was but Hr. Travers butler at Caile,'* and what 
am I more here, and who am I to bring cats into the house, and that I was good for nothing 

but to , and that he had as absolute power as any prince. And thus he lords 

it over a poore Sick man, that the very people and servants cry out shame againe at him. 

And because he doth assume to hiinselfe such power and to govern after such a rate, 
please to accept of a small peice thereof, and by that you may guessc what the rest is, for by 
the manner of it, it seems as if he were not to be accomptable to none but God for any actions 
done here. (He would faine be RoyaU but cannot indure a Royallist.) 

3 Mr, Foster tells me he has only found one mention of Henry Wade, as a witness to a protest to the 
Dutch in IC64. 

t Walter Travers was head of the factory at Old Kayal, established in 1658, and Harrington and 
Grigsby were his subordinates. Foster, English Factories, 16oo-1660, pp. 218, 220. 
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First, as concerning the exercise of his religion. Wee have used it with such secrecy 
that there is none to this time knowes that we professe any, yea or no. Secondly, to this 
houre no accompts calculated or passed. Thirdly, orders or good houres here is none, for 
he sleeps not one night in 3 monthes in the factory. He hath also entertained the Portugal! 
that came from Surat upon the Boydll Charles for his companion, at the Companys cost. 

As for me, he hath severaU times told me if I were not contented, I might walk upon’t, 
which now I hope 5mu will not take amisse if I goe without bidding to winter in Caile Velha, 
[Old Kayal], first, because this discontented life doth much augment my distemper. Secondly, 
this our factory is but as a choutry,® not for a sick man to winter in, being within a stones cast 
of the Sea, so that I intend, God willing, in April! for that place, and in August will not fade to 
be here againe,® before which time I hope wee shall heare from your Worshipp I may be fully 
ordered to imbarque for Surat upon the first shipp that shad touch at this port ; for my flux 
is now turned to another disease common to many in these parts, and for want of good meanes, 
leaves very few untill they goe to their grave. The Portugall calls it Almeerama,! or pdes in 
the guts. Be it what God pleases, I feare it hath been so long upon me that I shad never 
recover my health jDerfectly againe, and that for want of meanes in time. 

If I live untill September next, I shad have served the Honble. Company Seaven yeares, 
having hitherto received but 20 li., therefore intreat you to order me to receive what you shal 
think fitting. For the rest, I wid not trouble you here againe with repe[ti]tions of our hard 
fortunes and losses, because it hath been formerly done, only say that our hap cannot be para- 
leded, intreating you to have that in remembrance. 

And now craving pardon, allthough I could not make my greifes known unto you in fewer 
lines, not doubting but that your Worshipp &ca., wid seriouslj' consider this my case, so 
with presentation of my best service, I rest 

Porqua [Porikiid] Your Worshipps &ca,, most humble servant, 

the 21th february, to my power, 

1664-5, ALEXAJS’DER GRIGBIE. 
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NOTE ON ONE OF THE AM.t.R.\VATI 

SCULPTURES IN THE COLOMBO MUSEUM. 

By the hate E. K. Ayrtox, Arch-Solooical 
COIIMISSIONER, ANTJRADHAPURA. 

Prefatory Note. 

[The late Mr. E. R. Ayrton, Archseological 
Commibsioner, Ceylon, wrote some time ago, a 
few valuable notes on a paper by Mr. R. Sewell, 
in Vol. XXXI of this Journal, showing that certain 
Buddhist .sculptures now in the Colombo Museum 
must have come from .\maravati. These notes, 
which svipport Mr. .Sewell’.s contention, were for 
some rea.son never published, and a duplicate of 
them was found amongst Mr. Ayrton’s papers. The 
duplicate has been forwarded to me by his successor, 
Mr. M. Hocart, together with three photographs 
of the sculptures concerned. These photograiths 


have already been published with Mr. Sewell’s 
paper and the reader can refer to it. But the notes 
arc published now for the first time- — E d.] 

Mr. R. Sewell in a paper published in 1907, 
entitled Antiquarian Notcn on Burma and Ceylon 
{ante, XXXV, 293-299), pointed out the probable 
provenanc-' of three pieces, two sculptures and 
one octagonal pillar, of light grey closely grained 
quartzite stone, which are in the Colombo Museum. 

! He showed, on good grounds, that these three 
stones must have been carried off from the 
Amaravati Tope in the Madras Presidency. 

In this note I only propose to try and show what 
the subject of the sculptures on one of these stones 
(Plate II, fig. 4, in the article referred to above) 
represents. 


5 An interesting South Indian term : a rest-house at four cross-roads : a public building. Tamil skdvadi ; 
Malayal, chdvati. Can. chdvadi-. Southern Hindustani, chdwari : old Anglo-Indian choutry, choultry, through 
Northern Indian influence : Hindi, chautn, a Court. 

6 Grigsby did not get to Old Kayal, as Harrington had to go there hurriedly on the death of Travers, in 
April 1004, to maintain the co.’s position. In July the unfortunate Grigsby was seized by the Dutch, who 
raided Porakad, and carried him off to Cochin. (Information from Mr. Wm. Foster 

7 Port ; almorreimas, haemorrhoids 
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As ]VIr. Sewell has pointed out, this particular 
stone is carved in the cruder style of the older 
sculptures of the Amaravati Tope. 

Unfortunately, the slab lacks a corner, but 
otherwise it is well preserved. In the foreground 
crouch three women in attitudes suggestive of 
deep sleep, and the arm of the fourth is just visible 
near the edge of the stone. Facing these, and 
lying on her right side on a couch, is a woman. 
Behind the couch stand four men, one of whom is 
armed with a long spear ; two are unarmed, and 
of the fourth only the left shoulder is visible. 

There can be little doubt that this represents 
the bedroom of Queen Maya on the night of the 
conception of the Buddha. 

According to the Jataka^ Maya, on the night of 
Buddha’s conception, saw in a dream the four 
Gods of the cardinal pjoints raise her couch and 
carry it to the Anawatapta lake where she bathed. 
She was then carried back again, and as she lay 
on her couch, the Bodhisattva, descending in the 
form of an elephant, entered her right side. 

The traditional attitude of repose for Maya at this 
moment was on her left side. So much so that in 
the Gandhara sculptures “ in sculpture No. 251 in 
the Rawlinson Collection at Peshawar .... the 
sculptor having placed the head to the left, has 
been forced to draw the queen with her back to 
the spectator to avoid breaking the tradition” 
(Spooner, Handbook to the Sculptures in the Peshawar 
Museum, p. 6). And this case is not unique, since 
there is a small sculpture of the same period in 
the Lahore Museum which shows the queen lying 
on her left side with her back to the spectator. 

The only exception to this rule which I have been 
able to find is on an old relief at Sanchi (Fergusson- 
Tree and Serpent Worship, PI. XXXIII) where Maya 
hes on her right side, the elephant hovering above 
Possibly the tradition had not crystallised at that 

early period. 

The Amaravati sculptures, which show the scene 
with the elephant, all show the queen in the same 

pf LXXtI"" 

Suddb ^ ^ ’^hich represents 

buddhodana and his friends. 

It is extremely unfortunate that our stone should 

be broken at the top left hand corner, since had it 

been perfect and shown no elephant, the identifi 

cation of the scene would have been simple 

I - 


the foinmen are standing at the four corners of the 
couch instead of behind it. Only one of the four is 
armed; the queen lies on her right side as on our slab 
and the four women slumber in the foreground. It 
IS interesting to contrast the carving and grouping 
on this slab, which is of the later .Amaravati style, 
with that of the Colombo example. 

Writing of it. Dr. Burgess says : “ Scene very 
frequently represented. It reveals the bedchamber 
of MahaMaya, the mother of Gautama the Buddha, 
on the night of her conception, with four female 
slaves in the foreground. She is represented asleep 
on her couch, and with four male figures at the 
corners of it who are the guardian Devas of the four 
quarters.— Vaisravana of the North, Virupaksha of 
the West, Dhritarashtra of the East and Virudhaka 
of the South — whom she saw in her dream take up 
her couch and bear it to the Himalayas, where 
their queens bathed her at the Anawatapta lake.” 

It is undoubtedly this scene which is portrayed 
on our slab — the bedchamber of Queen Maha MayS 
just before her visit to the lake Anawatapta. 

Other representations of the conception of 
Buddha which throw light on this subject are the 
following 

(1) In Cunningham’s Bharhut Stupa, Plate 
XXVIII is representative of Maya Devi’s 
Dream. She lies on her right side and an ele- 
phant is hovering above. Behind her head a 
female attendant stands with hands raised in 
prayer. Before her couch are two seated 
females, one with a ckauri ; both are apparently 
asleep. On p. 83, paragraph 2, Cunningham 
says: “A white elephant of the Chhadanta 
breed approached the princess in her sleep and 
appeared to enter into her womb by her right 
side. At p. 89 he says : “In Bharhut sculp- 
ture the princess is represented in the centre 
of the medallion sleeping quietly on her couch, 
with her right hand under her head, and her 
left hand by her side. The position leaves her 
right side exposed.” The Princess was obvi- 
ously meant to be lying on her back. 

(2) In Tree and Serpent Worship, PI. XXXIII, 
Right hand pillar of E. Gateway (p. 145), 

“ Maya [is] asleep on the terrace of the palace, 
dreaming that a white elephant appeared to 
her and entered her womb.” 

(3) In Tree and Serpent Worship, PI. LXXIV 
Amaravati : Maya is on her left side on a couch 
the elephant far above her. Behind her a 
two women, and in front of her are five women 
4 gods are at each comer.” 1 


[Wlien preparing “India” fn. tt . . ~~ ~~ 

Ri B. Ogle’s attention to the “"tchinson’s illustrated History of the Nations, 1914, I drew Mr. 

the above books, and this c ^ ■'Sculptured representations of Maya’s Dream as reproduced in 

which to my mind adeqm^ spirited illustration shown at p. 118 of that work, 

ancient artists,— En.] ^ ^ ® ^ represents the scene as it presented itself to the imagination of the 
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THE ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY OF THE MERS OF MERWARAA 
By lieut.-col. johx hosky:n', c.b.e., d.s.o. 

The Mers of Merwara are the Highlanders of Rajputana. Inhabiting a narrow strip 
of hilly country in the heart of that province, they iiave alwaj's maintained their independence 
against the attacks of the powerful RaJiJut States by which thej- are surrounded ; and a fres 
and manly carriage, the hereditary badge of liberty, elistinguishes them from the neighbouring 
tribes of b<jndsmeii and tillers of the soil. For centuries before the coming of the Biitish, the 
IMers not onlj" held their own in the rocky fastnesses of the Arav^ali Hills, but made active 
reprisals on the enemies who sought to subdue them. 

Issuing from their nan-ow glens, parties of these lean caterans would speed North and 
East and West ; avoiding beaten roads and travelling b\' desert bye paths ; one or two of them 
mounted on small ponies, and leading other ponie.s with capacious sacks for the receipt of 
booty, but most of them on foot, each armed with a spear, a leather shield on his shoulder, 
and a short curved sword slung at his side. Thus they lield on their way to some distant touu 
or village, drow.-ing in the stagnant .security of the plains ; where, that night, would be 
heard the shout of the startled watchmen, quickly stifled: the erics of terrified bunnias. dragged 
from their beds and persuaded, without loss of word.s to produce their hoards ; thf shrielcs 
of women, asid the hoarse crie.s of the plunderers ranging swiftly through the streets. 
The city of .\jmer, lying amongst their own bills, was a milch-cow to these wiry little 
marauders. They knew the .secret paths by which they could swarm like bees into the Fort 
of Tai .tgarh, and they took toll of the marches of Bundi, Shahpura. Jodhpur and Udaipur up 
to the very walls of those cities, 

N<iturall,\'. the proud Rajput .States looked on these reivers with contempt, considerably 
tenipuf-d In- exa'peration. The small chiefs and Thakurs whose lands lay at the foot of the 
liiUs. i.aid blaekinail to the hillmen. and even sought to gain their friendship by giving them 
assistance and shelter when they needed it ; but the larger states scorned such terms as th^se. 
Jaipur. Jodhpur and Udaipur each claimed the over-lordship over different portions of the 
Mer country ; and several expeditions were sent by the Princes of those States to punish the 
“ Crows,” as they called the hillmen, and destroy their nests in the glens. But the Rajput 
warrior, brave as a lion in a galloping, sword and lance encounter in the open was never a 
hill-fighter ; his horse was useless to him in the narrow, rocky ravines and thick scrub-jungle 
of the mountains ; his lance could not reach the activ'e enemies who swarmed on the hill-sides 
shooting arrows, hurling down boulders and charging home, sword in hand, when they saw 
an opening. The Rajput Armie.s were forced to retire ; the Crows," squatting on the ridges 
abov-e them, croaked cheerfully at the retreating cavalcades, and not many nights passed 
before the villag'’s of the f)lains were again pajfing the penalt}' of their Prince’s failure. 

It wa.s not until about a hundred years ago that these wild mountaineers were subdued 
by a Briti.'h fon- • ; and in due time a British Officer, a subaltern in the Bengal Artillery, Dixon 
by name came to rule over them. How this Gunner subaltern devoted himself to the service 
of this "new-caught sullen people" ; how he exorcised the “devil” in them, and taught the 
■‘child'’that remained theelementary lessons of civilisation and discipline; how with firm hand 
and kindly heart he won their devotion, once for all, to the British ; how he fought for them 
against political intrigue, when the Rajput Princes, seeing them tamed and, as they thought, 
broken, revived their old claims to their land ; how he lived among them, and how, finally. 


1 Reprinted from the Journal oj the United Sere ice Institution of India, V’ol. L, .\pril 1921. 
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he died among them, having seen the fruit of his work, when the Mers stood firm as a rock 
in the flood of the mutiny of 1857. and a loyal Mer Regiment marched into Ajmer, and defied 
the mutineers of Na.sirabad to loner the British Hag in the chief city of Rajputana: all this 
is written, no mean page of it. in the Book of the Chronicles of the British Empire. But our 
husine.ss at jme.scnt lies not with the modern history of the Mers, strangely intere-sting though 
it be, but with their origin and early history. 

The Mers theiii.selves have no historical records : all connection with the past, rmtten 
or oral, e.xcept what exists in nanie.s and customs, was effaced during the centuries of anarchy 
which preceded the British occujtatioii. and nlieii the tribe returned once more to the paths 
of civilization they found it necessary to give an account of themselves which, in that country 
of exclusive castes and prehistoric genealogies, would fix the conditions of social intercourse 
evith thoir neighbours. The hereditary Bards of the tribe rose to the occasion and jiroduced 
a levpiid that the tribe was descended from a Chauhan prince, a grandson of Prithvi Raj, 
the last kin<i of Ajmer. The legend says that this prince carried off a Mina girl of Bundi, 
and married her. beliccing that she w.is a Rajputni. When this mistake was discovered, 
she was ( xpellcd from her liusband's liome with her two sons Anhel and Aniip. and wandered 
into the Anlvali hills, where she found a refuge ; and her sons l)ecame ancestors respectively 
of the t'hita.s and Barars. the two chief clans of the Mers. But the legend takes no account 
of the facts that the .stock names of the Xaks or branche.s of the Mers are. not Chauhan 
alone, but Panwar, Cahlot and Pariar as well ; and if any further proof is needed of the in- 
correctncs.s. or at any rate incompleteiU'.ss of the legend of the Bards it B contained in the 
Bardic chronicles of the Chauhans themselves, which mentioTi the Mers ns a powerful fighting 
tribe long before the times of Prithvi Rfii. 

The accounts given by modca n historian.s of the origin of the Mers do not a rule go much 
beyond this legend of the Bards. Colonel Dixon in hi.s sketch of Merwara accepts the legend, 
which he give> at great length, and traces the genealogy downwards through various mythi- 
cal de.scendants of Anhel and Anup ; and this genealogy, on the strength of Dixon's acceptance 
of it, is to-day implicitlj' believed in by the Mers themselves. 

Colonel Tod in the Annals of Ttajasthnn derives the name of the tribe from meru. a hill ; 
and states, in one place, that the ,Mcr.s are a branch of the IMina tribe, and in another, that they 
are de.scended from the Bhaftis of -laisalmer. A .Muhammadan historian of Ajmer mentioms 
a vague legend from the Bardic chronicles of an ancient ]\Ier Kingdom of Tanor. in Merwar, 
from which the Mens were dri\-en by the Rathors when the latter took possession of the 
country. A native Christian missionary nanicrl Manawar Khan, who lived for 40 years in 
Todgarh carrying on missionary work among the Mers. and who therefore should have known 
better, published, about 1900, a .small Histonj of the Jlcrs of Mencdrd in Hindi, in which he say.s 
that they are aborigines like the Bhils and Minas, from whom they are distinguished by the 
fact that they have made more progress, -otially, under the British, than those tribes have 
done under native rule. This theory, unfortunatel}’, did not commend itself to the Mers, who 
solemnly burnt the hook in a i)ublie assembly of the repre>entatives of the tribe, and called 
the reverend author names which f should be .sorry to repeat. Finally, fSir William Hunter 
in the hnperial Gazetteer of India dismisses the ancestors of the Mers w ith the remark that they 
were half-naked aborigines, carele-s of agriculture, and engaged in constant plundering expe- 
ditions into the surrounding States. ‘ Up to 1818," he says, ’ the history of IMerwara is a 
blank ’. It is necessary to go further afield to find the clue which connects this tribe of 'half- 
naked aborigines” wfith an ancestry at least as ancient and as renowned as that of any other 
race in India. 
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The principal authorities on which I have based the following account are Elliott’s 
History of India, Volume 1, Professor Dowson’s notes to the same ; Pandit Bhagvanlal’s 
Early History of Gujrat, and the account of the Gujars given in Volume IX of the Bombay 
Gazetteer. The Rajput annals of Rajputana and Kathiawar also furnish several references 
to the Mers, which complete and elucidate these accounts, and specially throw light on the 
subject of the connection of the Mers with the Rajputs. 

At some period during the 5th century of the Christian era, when the Persian empire 
of the Sdsanids was being attacked by the White Huns or EphthaUtes, and the gi'eat hordes of 
Central Asia were in a state of volcanic flux and turmoil, an upheaval took place in the regions 
of Northern Persia, on the confines of the ancient kingdoms of Georgia and Media, which 
resulted in a huge tidal wave of humanity being propelled Eastwards and Southwards toward 
the Frontier^ of India. This Army or horde (urdu) was composed mainly of two tribes, 
the Gurjaras from Gurjistan (Georgia) and the Mihiras from jNDhiristan, the land of the Sun, 
Media. Through the passes of the mountains this flood poured into the Panjab, and its fur- 
ther progres.s to the South-East being stemmed by the strength of the Hindu Kingdom of the 
Gupta dynasty cst.^bli'^hed there, it followed the line of least resistance, turned South by the 
Indus valley, and spread over the de.serbs of Sind and Western Rajputana. In Sind it encoun- 
tered the opposition of the great tribe of the Jats, themselves the jetsam of a former horde of 
Getae, or Goths, who had flooded the country in the same vuy .some three centuries earlier, 
and were then settled on both side.s of the river. The newcomers moved down the Eastern 
bank, driving the Jats acro.ss the river ; and, leaving a large colony of Mihiras to occupy the 
valley, they passed on into Kfithiawar. Here the Mihiras appear to have remained, while 
the Gurjaras moved on and settled in the adjacent province, now knoM- as Gujarat. The 
name of the former tribe is variously written as Maitraka (belonging to Mitra=Mihira), iMihira. 
Med or Mand. This varied nomenclature has led to ^ome confusion, and historian.s have not 
always recognised the tribe under the various names by which they are mentioned, but the 
arguments of Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji have placed it beyond reasonable doubt that the 
modern Mhair.s or Mens of Merwara and Kathiawar are identical with the Maitrakas or 
Mihiras of the great migration.^ 

The period of the arrival of the horde of Mers and Gujars (to give them at once the- names 
by which they are now' known) was a critical one in the history of Hinduism. The ancient 
religion of the Brahmans had suffered from centuries of corruption, and had fallen into dis- 
repute ; the doctrines of the Reformer Gautama, the Buddha, backed by the authority of the 
Mauryan emperor Asoka, had swept the country from North to South. But with the Maurvan 
empire long fallen, and the elevation of the Gupta dynasty, the Brahmans saw an opportunity 
for recovering thcii- lost supremacy. In the civilised regioas of the North and East they were 
successful ; but in the West they encountered the vigorous opposition of the .Jains, who had 
e.stablished themselves in great strength in the Western Kingdoms. By the active proselytism 
of the .Jains on the one side, and the more carnal arguments of slings and arrows employed 
by the aboriginal Bhils on the other, the ranks of the Rajput Kshatriyas. on w hom the Brah- 
mans relied to defend their temporal power, were getting perilously thinned : and the oppor- 
tunity of recruiting these ranks, by admitting the warlike strangx-rs from the North to the 
privileges and responsibilities of the Kshatriya caste, was too obvious to be missed bv the 
astute Brahmans. 


2 Earbj history of Gujrat, Bint. GazMctr, Vol. I, Part I, p. 130. 
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There was nothing revolutionary in this proceeding, for many times in the history of 
Hinduism the same expedient has been resorted to.3 According to the strict law of ilanu the 
higher caste of Hindus cannot be entered by foreigners or men of lower caste, except by the 
drastic process of le-birth. But has any human law-maker yet succeeded in defeating the 
ingenuity of his disciples ? The acumen of the Pandits was not unequal to the twisting 
of this rule to suit the dictates of policy or of necessity. First of all, there was the discreet 
fiction, that the warlike neighbours were de.scendants of an original Kshatriya stock, who 
might regain their ancestral caste rights by returning to a devout observance of their reli- 
gious duties, more especially tho.se which enjoined the protection of Brahmans. Then again, 
according to Manu, a king is composed of particles drawn from the essence of the gods, and 
this applies not only to Hindu kings, but to all kings. The ruler even of a tribe of foreign 
invaders could therefore claim to be an emanation of divinity, and could hardly be denied the 
right, should he claim it. to rank as a Brahman or at the least a Kshatriya ; and once admit- 
ted in his case, this right might quite logically be e.xtended to his clan, whose origin was the 
same as his own. Under successive applications the letter of the law was finally broadened 
into the general rule, that "who acts as a Kshatriya, him you must consider a Kshatriya' '4 
Two well-known examples of the application of this rule in Western India, beside.s the Mers 
and Gujars, are the Chitpavan Brahmans, who are said to be descended from a crew of 
foreigners shipwTcckcd on the Konkan coast ; and the chiefs of the old Maratha families, who 
have been admitted to the Kshatriya caste, although the Brahmans of Xorthern India still 
believe them to be of Persian origin.^ 

But wa.s there anything to intluce the chief.s of the invading tribes to put themselves and 
their followers beneath the Brahman yoke ? Admission to the exclusive and jealously guarded 
caste of king-born warrior.s. over which hung the glamour of Rajput tradition and chivalry, 
was undoubtedly an inducement to the warlike barbarians ; and the subtle Brahman well 
Imew how to turn to account the common weaknes.s of human natiurc, to desire mo't that which 
is most difficult to attain, without regard to its intrinsic value. But there was another powerful 
bond which attached the Mers to the Brahman cause and alienated them from their opponents. 
The Mers brought rvitli them from Pemia the worship of lire ami of the Sun,* Mihir in the 
ancient language of Persia, and Hitra. in Sanslerit, are names for the sun ; and the names Mait- 
raka and Mihira by which the Mers are knomr in the Hindu accounts of the great invasion, 
seem to connect this tribe in a particular manner with .Sun-worship.^ They would therefore 
be naturally attracted to the side of the Brahmans (Chitpavan), who were also Fire and Sun- 
worshippers, in opposition to the Jains and Buddhists, u ho had not only abandoned this wor- 
ship themselves, but had forbidden its continuance in the territories where they held srr ay.^ 

In order to lend especial emphasis and eclat to the admission of this powerful reinforce- 
ment to the ranks of their defenders, the Brahmans dt'termined to signalise it by performing 
the sacred rite of Initiation by Fire. This rite would appeal especially to the newcomer.s 

3 Bom. Gazetteer, Vol. IX, Rart I. pp. 434 — 452. 

Wiltord in Asiatic Researches, X, 91. 

5 [There is this muih to be said in favour of the ■'Brahmans.’’ The Mers were inubablv quite as 
m\Kli "Kshatriyas” as the otlier "Rajput Ksliatriyas” of the 5th century. — E d.] 

6 See below for an account of the connection of the Magha Brahmans with the Magi. 

" Cf. Mihirakula, Child of the Sun, the title of the great Wliite Hun ruler in Xorthern Xniia in the 
early Gth centmy. 

6 Gladwin’s Ain-itAkbari, II, 43. 
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as a sacrament of their own religion, and would emphasise their antagonism to the Jains, who 
had tried to stamp out fire-worship. Apparently it was reserved for the most solemn occa- 
sions only, and was seldom employed, exeept for the initiation of the Brahmans themselves. 
Something resembling it is said to have been employed at the initiation of the Chitpavan 
Brahmans above referred to.® Actual details of the rite are not known. Legend describes 
the scene on the sacred mountain of Abu, where the gods as.sembled in open Lodge round 
the great Agni-kund, or Fire-pit, which is still to be seen there. First Indra made an image 
of grass, sprinkled it with the water of life and threw it into the tire -fountain, muttering the 
Charm of Life slowly. From the flame arose a mace-beaiing figure .shouting "Mar. Mdr'\ 
He was called the Parmar or Foe-slaj-er. Xext Brahma framed an image of his o«ti essence 
and threw it into the fire-pit, repeating the Life-charm. A figure rose with the sacred thread 
round his neck, a sword in one hand and a copy of the Veda in the other. He was called 
Chalukhya or Solanki. The third champion was the Pariar, who was created by Rudra, 
and rose from the flame, black and ill-favoured, bearing a bow. Last of all came Vislmu’s 
image, the four-armed Chauhan. 

According to the legend, the Parmar or Panwar received Dhar and Ujjain as liis heritage, 
to the Solanki was assigired Anhilpura, to the Pariar the desert regions West of Abu, and 
the North was given to the Chauhan. Of the thirty-six royal races of Rajputs it is said the 
fire-born are the greatest, the rest were born of women, \\hile these owe their origin to the 
gods themselves.'® 

There can be very little, doubt that these four tire-born races were originally .Mers and 
Gujars, and date their origin from the fifth century." Unle&s we are prepared to accept 
the legend of their miraculous creation, we must conclude that they originated from a non- 
Hindu warrior race. The fact that their appearance sj-nchi-onised closely with the arrival 
in Rajputana of the conquering tribes of tire-worshipping Mers and Gujars, points at once 
to a probable source from which this new accession to the fighting force of the Kshatriyas 
was drawn. 

In an old Rajput inscription, a prince of tlu> Pariar riree is refiuTcd to as a ( bijar. '- The 
principal division of the Gujars in the Panjab bears the name of Chauhan." The Solanki 
Oswals, the leading class of Western Indian .Jains, are Gujars. In poems, Bhim Solanki, the 
great king of Anhilvada is called the Gujar." 

The nature of the comiection between the Ihu's and the Gujars is n(jt quite clear, but in 
view of their common country, common religion and customs and their combined invasion of 
India it is fair to assume that it was very close. It has been .sugge.sted that the Mers were not 
regarded as a separate tribe, but as a ruling class of the Gujars ; the later still refer to their 
head-men as "ilir.” In any case the fact that Mer kingdoms were established in the countries 
first over-run by the invaders, a? Kashmir, the Indus valley, and Kiithiawar, while the Gujars 
either went further afield or remained in the Mer kingdoms in a subordinati- position, seems 
to show that of the two tribes the Mers predominated in power and influence. It is in the 
last degree unfikely, therefore, that if Gujars were admitted to the caste of Kshatriyas, Mers 
should have been excluded.'® Moreover, of the four stock-names of the Mers given above, 

S Chitpavan signifies “pyre purifier." to Tod, -I/ocfts, 11, 407. 

11 Bom. Gazetteer, Vol. X, Part 1, p. 480. l- Praelu nnb Icka-miild, \ ol. 1, pp. 5:;-5t. 

13 Gujarat Gazetteer, pp. 50-51. H Fd-s ilald. I, 222, 

15 The only semi-independent Gurjara Kingdom of which we have records was that at Xandod in 
Southern Gujarat, but the kings of Nandol acknowledged the Mer kings of Vallabhipura as their overlords. 
—Bom. Gazetteer, Vol. I, Part I, p. 113. 
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three correspond with names of the fire-bom tribes. The fourth stock-name, Gahlot, refers 
to a different origin, w’hich will i)resently be explained. I conclude therefore, that of the 
four tire-born tribes of Rajputs, three, vh., the Chauhan, Pariar and Parmar were composed 
of both .Mers and Gujars ; tlie fourth Solanki, may have been composed of Gujars alone. 

In the early 19th century, the Bards of the Mers, greatly daring, ventured to ascribe 
the origin of their race to the debased off sirring of a Chauhan prince. A strain of Chauhan 
blood, even though blended with disgrace, was the highest genealogical pinnacle to which 
they could aspire, and even tliis claim was not admitted without derision by their neigh- 
liours. The strange trutli appears to be, that instead of the Mers being descended from the 
Chauhans, the Chauhans thcmselve.s are descendants of the ancient nation of Mers. 

Besides those tvho were specially distinguished by the fire-initiation, other clans of 
the invader.- attaiiied the dignity of inclusion among the Rajput royal races without under- 
goiim thi- ordeal. Probably most of the Rajput Chiefs of Kathiawar are descended from the 
.Mcr conipc ror.s of that province. The Jethva Chiefs of Porbandar.for instance, who were for- 
niulv powerful rulers, are almost certainly of the Mer u tribe. They are still called Mer 
and the IMers of Porbandar regard them as the head of their clan. But the most 
nott worthy case is that of the kings of Vallabhipur in Eastern Kathiawar. About the end 
of the fifth century, a chief named Bhatarka. a Mer of the Gahlot clan, conquered the city 
of Vallabhipur, the last stronghold in Kritliiilwar of the decaying Gujita monarchy, and found- 
ed a kinsdom there which included the greati r part of Kathiawar, Gujarat, and Southern 
Rajputana. A -cion of this dynasty in .v. n. 720 conquered Chitor'’^ from the Mori or Maurya 
Chief wlio held it. His flescenclants are the pre.sent ruling family of Udaipur. This origin 
of the Sisodias perhaps accounts for the curious blend of Sun-worship with orthodox Hinduism 
which exists in Udaipur ; and it throws an interesting light on the claim of the Maharfinas to 
a d'.'-ccnt from Ka.^hirn an, the great Sasanian emperor of Persia.’-' 

Not only were the warrior- of the Mer- admitted to the Kshatriya caste, but their priests 
weie Tt cognised as Brahmans. The horde of fighting men was accompained by a hereditary 
tribe of tiriests, called Magli-. who were under the special favour of the great conqueror 
Mihirakula In India the Maghs seem in general to have worshipped a combination 
of the Sun and Siva und' i the title Mihir-eswar (Sun-god). This was the established religion 
in the Vallabhi kingdom of Bhatarka and his successors. 

But a pure form of sun-wonship was maintained at Multan, Dwarka, Somnath and 
other holy places, probably by the jwiests of the sect. 2’ The descendants of the Magh.s 
under the name of Magha Brahmans now form one of the leading priestly classes of South 
Marwar. 


’-►j These naine.s are probably adaptations of tribal stock-name.s of the Mers and Gnjars. which luive 
been ^Iven Indian meanings^. Bom. Gaz€tten\ Vol. IX, Part I, p. 48X Tod’s Annah\ 2nd edition, II, 407. 
The Gahluts for instance are probably identical with the Get^e mentioned by Herodotus as a principal tribe of 
Medcs {Encifc. Brlttanka, Art. ‘‘Media”). 

Born. Gazetteer^ Vol. I, Part I, p. '^7 
-8 Tod’s Amiols, I, 220-231. 

jt* Bom. Gazfftrrr, Vol. IX. rt I. p. In2. Tod'- Atutoh. I, 23a, Gladwin’s Ain-i-Akbari, I, 181. 

20 Troyer\ BajalaranijiuL 

21 Herodotus raontiens the ilagoi (Magi) as the hereditary priests of the Modes. Modem (post- 
Islaiuic) I*ersian poetry is full of reference^ to the Magh^^, the priests of the ancient religion. Reinaud’ 
J^Imoke siir Ulmk, 93-99. Mail’s Sanskrit Texls^ J, 497. 
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Neither the date nor the circumstances of the fall of Vallabhipura are clearly known. 
The most probable account is that preserved by the Portuguese traveller Alberutii, who says 
that the Arab chief of Mansura, in the Indus valley, sent a naval expedition against t’allabhi- 
pura. In a night attack the king was killed and his people and town were destroyed . A! beruni 
oives no date to this ev'ent ; but it must have occuiTed between a.d. 750 and 770. -- 
After the destruction of Vallabhipura, the Mer power seems to have moved inland, probably 
to avoid another encounter with those terrible raiders, and to have centred in the hilly 
comitry West of Chitor, where a large tract of country received the name of Medwar-^, 
the country of the Meds (iMers). 

The subsequent history of the ( iahlot.s of iMcwar. as well as that of the main branches 
of the Chauhans, Panwars, and the Parifirs is sufficiently well known from the Annals of the 
Bajputs among whom these tribes are now included. But besides those who by achieve- 
ment, or Brahman initiation, wore cleansed fiom the dust of their ignorance and obtained a 
place among the Kshatriyas, a proportion of the Mers held to their ancient faith, and either 
from choice or from necessity, remained outside the pate. 

Among these were the Mers of Sind, of Kathiawar and of Metwara, In proportion as the 
fire-born Rajputs grow in reputation, in pf)wci, and in pride, their brethren of these tribes 
sank into oblivion, and finally after a laj)se of nearly a thousand years, they emerge into the 
light of modern history as despised barbarians, stripped of every vestige and even every 
memory of their former greatness. One can only darkly .'Urmisc the causes and circumstances 
of this strange discrimination of fate. 

One curious tradition has been lianded down in the tribe from ancient times and survives 
to this present day. According to this tradition the kings of the IMers in ancient times were 
white men, and it is decreed that the .Mers shall never be ruled or led by any other than a 
white race. I like to think tliat the old Mersw hodiri not become Kshatriyas were stur’dy 
independents of the tribe, who held to the legend of the white king and refusal to be tempted 
to bow the knee to the dark-.skinned races of Hindustan. With the cnmiug ot the BritKli 
in the early years of the ninteenth century the riddle sccineil to be solved. Tlie ilers accep- 
ted the white officers as their destined rulers, and have followed them ever .since with un- 
swerving loyalty. It is true that their faitli received a shock by the substitution of a Hindu 
District Officer for the "Chhota Sahib ’ a few years auo. but the traditiuu clings, and the 
Mers ate still inclined to hold theuiselve.s as a race apart, to regard the seethiiiir politics of 
India avith complete unconcern, and to speak of their di.-.trict as ' a piece of Britain," and 
themselves as the peculiar servants and soldiers of tin- llritish King- Emperor. 


NEW LlOH'l' FROM WESTERN ASIA. 

(A Licture, dehvi rr-d to The Roi/al Asiatic Aocietf/, London, 
on Tuesdai/ the Sth Xovrmbrr 1921.) 

By the rev. prof. A. H. SAYCE, M.A., D.Litt. 

The other day I was looking into a book on Ancient History pubhslied less than a 
century ago. It has itself become aucient history. It is like nothing so much as the maps 
of central Africa which were current in my childhood and in which there was little else but 
a blank space. What was not a blank space was for the most part erroneous. So it was 

22 Bern- Ctazeltccr, Vol. 1 ; Fait J, n[). (U-'J-j. 2:i The mueleru -Mewar or Udaipur. 
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with the Ancient History of our immediate forefathers so far as Asia and Europe were 
concerned. Behind the classical age of Greece and Rome there was either thick darkness, 
or as.sertions and guesses which we now know to have been wide of the truth. Apart from 
what could be gleaned from the pages of the Old Testament, (not unfrequently misinterpreted 
or misunderstood), nothing practically was known of the earlier history of Europe and We.stcrn 
Asia. 

When I went to school light was beginning to dawn. Champollion had lifted the curtain 
which so long covered the script and records of Egypt, and the outlines of early Egyptian 
history were beginning to be sketched, while the ancient life of the Egyptians, their crafts 
and art.s and theology, were being recovered from the painted walls of tombs and temples. 
The Persian cuneiform inscriptions had just been deciphered, and through them the inscrip- 
tions of Assyria and Babylonia were at last revealing their secrets. Among my first re- 
collections are the discovciies that were being made in A.ssyria and Babylonia, the bulls that 
Layard was sendiuc; fiom the ruins of Xineveh, the names of Sennacherib and Sargon that 
the decipherers were finding in the in.scriptions, the new world of art and history that ^vas 
being opened up on the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates. The story of it all had penetra- 
ted into the remotest countiy plaee.<. the daily papers were filled with accounts of what had 
been found, and the theological i)ublic, which was a large one in those days, was intensely 
intere.sted in discoveries which explained or supplemented the familiar stories of the Bible. 

Then came the reaction. The canons of a sceptical criticism were introduced from 
Germany and eagerly assimilated by our classical scholars. The Homeric Poems were 
dissected into small morsels, assigned to a late age. and denied all historical credence, while 
Niebuhr's rejection of early Roman history became a fashion. Sir George Cornewall Lewis 
proved to his own satisfaction and that of his readers that Roman history so-called, before 
the capture of the city by the Gauls, was entirely devoid of truth : Grote made it clear to 
an accpiiescent world that Greek tradition was valuele.ss and that we might as well look for 
history in the rainbow as in Greek myth and legend : and finally, the philological theory of 
m3dho!ogy became the vogue, which derived a m^ th from a misunderstood word or pdirase 
and resolved most of the figures of early legend into forms of the Sun-god. Except perhaps 
in Pale^tine and Egj’pt, it w’as assumed that wTiting for literary purposes was unknown to 
the ancient world until a few centuries before the Christian era, and that consequently, as 
there were no contemporaneous records, there could be no reliable history. Archaeology 
still meant discussions about the age and authority of Greek statuary and the like ; scientific 
excavation, and examination of the materials found in the course of it, were left to the stu- 
dents of the prehistoric ages, more c.specialH in Scandinavia. The application of the methods 
and results of the Iscandinavian .scholars to the lands of the Eastern Mediterranean was not 
dreamed of, or if dreamed of, dismissed as a dream. The old sites of the East were explored 
for the sake of the great monuments and smaller antiquities which they j'ielded and w hich 
were coveted by the Museums, as well as for the inscriptions w'hich w'ere to be discovered in 
them. That the history of the pre-Hellenic past could be recovered, except through the 
help of written records, had not as yet dawned upon the world of students. As for Assyriology, 
the tiemitic scholars of Germany still regarded it as unw'orthy of their attention. 

It was an outsider. Hr. Schliemann, who was the revolutionist, and it is needless to saj- 
that the first announcements of his work and discoveries were received with violent oppo.si- 
tion, unbelief and contempt. He was not a Professor ; he had not even received a University 
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education ; a self-educated man, what did he know about the classics, much less about their 
interpretation ? The Trojan War had been proved to be a solar myth ; how then could he 
have discovered the city of Priam and established the historical credibility of the Iliad 1 

It was worse when his enthusiasm led him to excavate Mykenae and find there the tombs 
of the royal heroes for whom he was looking, filled as they were with gold and other treasures 
which displayed the features of a hitherto unknown art. Some scholars maintained that 
thev were Byzantine ; there were others who were equally assured that they were Gothic loot. 
That they could not be what their discoverer maintained they were, was agreed on all sides ; 
Homer had been shown to be a medley of late date, and Agamemnon and his colleagues 
were creatures of myth. 

I was one of the first advocates of Schliemann’s beliefs, and an article of mine in The 
Academy brought me his acquaintance and friendship. It was not long before discoveries 
similar to those at llj'^kenae and Tiryns were announced from other parts of the old Greek 
world ; little by little the opposition to the conclusions to be drawn from them died away, 
and it came to be admitted on all sides that the spade had disproved the confident convictions 
of scholarship, had revealed to us the prehistoric past of Greece, and had shown that the 
old traditions were founded on historic truth. It was the first blow delivered against the 
historical scepticism of the middle of the nineteenth century. 

As an excavator Schliemann had to seek his evidence in the material objects which he 
disinterred. How to interpret this evidence had already been made clear by the prehistoric 
students of northern and western Europe. Among the material objects, the mo.st important 
part was played by the pottery. Pottery is indestructible except by the hand of man ; 
it is the most common of object.s wherever civilised or semi-civilised man has existed, and 
the potter is almost as much subject to the dictates of fashion as the milliner. Successive 
periods of history can thus be traced through varying .styles of pottery, as well as the relations 
of various forms of culture one to another. 

Now a new excavator ajjpeared upon the scene in the person of ilr. Eiinders Petrie, 
and the scene of his work was no longer the ancient Greek world, but Egypt. Under him 
the study and clas.sification of pottery became an elaborate branch of science, and brought 
with it the scientific study and arrangement of other objects of social life. Upper Egypt is a 
land where nothing perishes except by the hand of man ; where the relics of early civilisation 
seem hardly to grow old, and where accordingly it is easier than elsewhere to unravel their 
liistory and arrange them in chronological order. The archaological science of to-day is 
largely the creation of Petrie and his followers in the lands of the Nile. 

Meanwliile Assyriology had overcome opposition and suspicion, and had forced the older 
.Semitic scholars to accept its statements and conclusions. Even Germany had at last 
yielded ; the enthusiasm of the Swiss scholar Schrader silenced all opposition, and a Chair 
of Assyriology was established for him at Berlin. But Assyriology itself had widened its 
domain. It was no longer only the Semitic language of Assyria and Babylonia and the 
Iranian language of ancient Persia, which the cuneiform scholar was called upon to decipher- 
the cuneiform script had once extended over the greater part of Western Asia and had been 
used by the various languages that were spoken there. It was discovered that Assyro- 
Babylonian had been the pupil and heir of an earlier culture and an earlier language which 
was agglutinative, but unlike any other known form of speech. The earher Assyriologists 
culled it Akkadian ; we now know that its name was Sumerian, the language of Sumer 
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and Akkadian properly denoted the Semitic language spoken in the northern half of Baby- 
lonia. The first attempt at a grammar and analysis of the language had been made by my- 
self in 1870, and was developed by my friend, Fran9ois Lenormant— a name ever to be 
honoured— three years later. The Sumerians were the founders of Babylonian civilisation, the 
builders of its cities, and the originators of its theology. The larger part, of Babylonian 
literature was due to their initiative. 

Another agglutinative language, unrelated, however, to Sumerian, was spoken in the 
highlands of Elam and is now known as Susian. In its later form it is represented by ^v•hat 
in the earl}' days of Assyriology was termed the Scythian version of the Achaemenian in- 
scriptions. It was, in fact, the language of Susa, the third capital of the Persian kings, and 
we owe most of our present knowledge of it to the numberless inscriptions disinterred by 
de Morgan among the ruins of Susa and brilliantly deciphered by Dr. Scheil. 

There was j'et anotlier language embodied in the cuneiform characters, which was spoken 
in the north of Assyria in what is now Armenia. This I succeeded in deciphering in 1882, 
my Memoir appearing in the Jotirnal of the Boyal Asiatic Society, and so brought to light the 
history, geography and theology of a power which once contended on equal terms with the 
Assyrian Empire, and was for a while the mistress of the nations of the north. To this lan- 
guage I gave the name of Vannic, the capital of the kingdom having been the city of Bianas, 
the modern form of which is Van. The language belonged to what is called the Caucasian 
or Asianic group, that is to say, to the numerous languages spoken to-day in the Caucasus 
and formerly in Asia Minor, and divided into several groups unrelated to one another. 

In 1888 came a discovery which revolutionised our ideas of ancient Oriental history and 
had a far-reaching effect. This was the discovery of cuneiform tablets at Tel-el-Amarna in 
Upper Egypt. By a stroke of ill-luck they were found by the peasants in the winter of 
1886-7, the one uinter that I did not happen to be in Upper Egypt. Both before that and 
afterwards I spent my winters on the Nile, and alwa}’s visited Tel-el-Amarna, sometimes 
twice during the same season, where I was accordingly well-known to the natives from whom 
I purchased small antiquities. Had I been there that winter, the whole collection of tablets 
would have passed into my hands intact. As it was. there was no one in Egypt, much less 
among the antica-dealers, who knew anything about cuneiform or cuneiform tablets. A 
tablet sent to Paris was pronounced by Oppert to be a forgery, and the result was that the 
Ijrecious documents were packed on donkey-back and carried more than once up and down 
the two banks of the Nile, so that a considerable number of them were lost altogether, and a 
large number broken and rendered more or less illegible. When I arrived in Cairo in the 
spring of 1888, a few had made their way there, and I was able to assure the authorities at 
the Museum, that whatever their date might be, they were genuine. 

The following winter I was again at Tel-el-Amama where the fellahin showed me the house 
in which the tablets had been discovered. The bricks of the house, some of which I carried 
away with me, proved that it was the Foreign Office of the later Kings of the 18th dynasty. 
Most of the bricks were inscribed with the words : “ Record Office of Aten.” 

The discovery, as I have said, had far-reaching consequences. For one thing, it dealt 
a second blow at the destructive criticism of the sceptical school of the historians of the 
ancient East. That criticism was based on the assumption that literature and the use of 
writing for literary or epistolary purposes had no existence before the classical age, and that 
consequently no contemporaneous history of an earlier period could have comedown to us, the 
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further conclusion being that as there was no contemporaneous history, there could have 
been httle or no history at all. The Tel-el-Amarna tablets showed, on the contrary, that 
already in the pre-Mosaic age there was almost as much diplomatic and literary 
correspondence going on from one end of the civiUsed world to the other, as in our own 
day : that schools must have been plentiful, and knowledge of ^vTiting widespread. They 
completed what the discoveries of Schliemann had begun ; as the excavations at Troy 
and MykeniE had restored our confidence in the traditional history of the ancient Orient, so 
the tablets restored our confidence in its literary character. 

It was not long before another shock was given to the complacent scepticism of t!ie 
older school of historians. Professor Erman had stated in a lecture at Berlin that the age 
of archaeological discovery in Egypt was over, and that henceforward the Egyptologist 
must devote himself to the philological analysis of his texts. Hardly had he made the pro- 
nouncement, when de Morgan revealed to the world, not only the pre-historic age of Egypt, 
but the earhest historical dynasties as well. So far from belonging to the domain of mytho- 
logy, as had been confidently assumed, they turned out to be as fully historical as the dynas- 
ties of a Ramses or a Psammetichus, and the Egypt they governed was an Egypt which 
had already enjoyed a long preceding period of culture and civilisation. Menes, the founder 
of the united monarchy, was suddenly transformed from a creature of fable into a historical 
personage whose palace we can reconstruct with its ornate furniture, its vases of glass or 
obsidian brought from distant Melos, its gold- work and jewellery, and its hierarchy of officials. 

Then came Sir Arthur Evans’ discovery of ancient Krete. One morning he came into 
my rooms at Oxford mth copies of some Kretan gems on which he had found what seemed 
to him the indubitable symbols of a picture-writing. They reminded me of a sealing-wax 
impression I had taken many years before at Athens of a Kretan seal which I had seen in the 
possession of Professor Rhousopoulos. When we examined it we found that the characters 
upon it were those of the same unknown script which Sir Arthur Evans had just detected. 

Sir Arthur started for Krete as soon afterwards as he could ; there he came across clear 
evidences of an early civilisation which made him determine to excavate in the island when- 
ever political circumstances would allow him to do so ; the result was the excavation of the 
palace of Knossos, as well as the Italian excavations at Ploestos and Agia Triada and of 
other explorers elsewhere, which have restored to us the early history of the -Egean and 
brought to bght a civilisation and an art which in many respects was a precursor of that of 
classical Greece. In fact it is not too much to say that we now know that what we call 
the classical art of Greece was but a Renaissance ; the seeds of the older culture, which had 
been overwhelmed by the northern barbarians, had been lying under the soil, ready to burst 
into life whenever outward conditions favoured them. 

Meanwhile, a forgotten people, who had much to do with shaping the history of the 
Nearer East and with carrying the culture of Babylonia to Greek lands, had sprimg again into 
existence. These were the people knotvm to the Babylonians and Egyptians, as well as to the 
OldTestament, under the name of the Hittites. It was in 1879 that I first endeavoured to 
establish the fact of a Hittite empire, the capital of which was at Boghaz Keui in Cappadocia 
and to show that the curious hieroglyphic texts that had been found in Syria and Asia Minor 
were the work of a Hittite people. In a letter to the Academy I declared, to what was then 
an unbelieving world, that the hieroglyphics attached to the figure carved on the rocks 
near Smyrna, in which Herodotus had seen the Egyptian conqueror ;_Seso 3 tris, were not 
Egyptian as was supposed, but would prove on examination to be Hittite, and similar to 
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those attached to the figures of various deities at Boghan Keui. A few weeks later I was 
standing by the side of the figures and taking a squeeze of the inscription. My prophecy 
was fulfilled ; the characters were Hittite like the figure itself, and bore witness to the march 
of Hittite conquerors as far westward as the shores of the jHgean. 

The Tel-el-Amarna tablets brought the Hittites once more to the fore. They showed 
that in the age of the Exodus, when Palestine was nominally under Egyptian dominion, it was 
to a large extent actually governed by Hittite chieftains from Asia Minor, whose troops 
garrisoned the cities of Canaan. It is with good reason that the writer of Genesis describes 
Heth as the .second-born of Canaan. Even the King of Jerusalem bears a Hittite name, and 
the Khabiri whose attacks he fears, and in whom some scholars have seen the Hebrews, 
in spite of historical improbability, now turn out to be the mercenary bodyguard of the Hittite 
Kings. If they eventually captured Jerusalem, as is generally supposed, they would have 
been the Jebusites of Scripture. 

In 189.3-4 M. Chantremade some excavations at Boghaz Keui, one result of which was the 
discovery of fragments of cuneiform tablets. It then became clear that the Hittities employ- 
ed the cuneiform script as well as their native hieroglyphs and that if excavations could be 
made on a sufficient scale at Boghaz Keui. a library of cuneiform tablets might be found 
there similar to those of Assyria and Babylonia. In 1905 I was at Constantinople with 
Dr. Pinches, and there we obtained a tablet, said to come from Yurghat, near Boghaz Keui, 
and iascribed with cuneiform characters in the same language as the fragments discovered by 
( hantre. It was the first tablet of the kind that had come to light which w’as not only of 
large size, but also fairly perfect, and an edition of it was published by the Royal Asiatic 
iSociety as one of its special monographs. 

The discovery had the effect of making the German Oriental Society keenly anxious 
to excavate at Boghaz Keui, as Dr. Belck and others had already urged them to do. I 
too, on my side, was equalh- anxious that British excavations should bo undertaken there, 
more especially as Professor Gar^tang. the most capable of excavators, was as much interested 
in the Hittites as I v.’as myself, and was ready to give up his work in Egypt for the purpose. 
Hamdi Bey had promised me to do all he could to farther my plans. But the funds for exca- 
vating were slow in being provided ; Germany was omnipotent in Constantinople, and the 
ex-Kaiser instructed his amba:,sador there to demand a firman for the work, to the expenses 
of which he himself contributed. Eventually I received a letter from Hamdi Bey stating that 
he could hold out no longer, and that the firman would be given to Germany. Accordingly, 
in the summer of 1906, Winckler, the Assyriologist, started for Boghaz Keui with money 
supplied by the Vorderasiatische Gesellschaft, and there took possession of the site, and the 
following year a regular expedition was sent out under the auspices of the German Oriental 
Society and the conduct of Winckler and one or two architects. Unfortunately, no 
archieologist was attached to the expedition, so that had it not been for the fortunate 
accident that Professor Garsiang happened to visit Boghaz Keui while the excavations w'ere 
going on, its archaeological record would have been entirely lost ; as it is we are stiU in the 
dark as to the historical sequence of its pottery, 

Winckler was a good Assyriologist, and he devoted himself to copying and deciphering 
the tablets, of which a very large number was found. Indeed, I hear from Berlin that there 
are now about 20,000 tablets or fragments of tablets there, those which had been kept at 
Constantinople having been removed to Berlin during the war. The result of his researches 
was published in December 1907 in a provisional Report, and opened up a new chapter in 
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ancient history. For one thing, we now heard the Hittite side of some of the political ques- 
tions of which the Tel-el-Amarna tablets had given us the Egyptian version ; it is needless 
to say that the facts were placed in a new light. Most of the documents relating to con- 
temporaneous history were fortunately in Assyrian, that being the language of diplomacy, 
as French is to-day. 

It was not only in Cappadocia, however, that the German Oriental Society was at work. 
Excavations extending over several years, were being made at its expense at Babylon and 
Assur, the primitive capital of Assyria. Those at Babylon did not add much to our previous 
knowledge ; it was different at Assur. There the history of the great temple of Assur was 
traced through its successive rebmldings and enlargements ; the earlier history of the city 
was carried back to pre-historic times ; the stately tombs of the later kings of Assyria were 
discovered, and above all, the royal library was disinterred, the existence of which was divined 
years ago by George Smith. Of all this we had meagre reports, which only indicated the 
riches of the promised land ; and then came the war. 

(To be continued.) 

THE HISTORY OF THE NIZAM SHAHI KINGS OF AmiADNAGAR. 

By LIEUT.-COLONEL SIR WOLSELeY HAIG, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., C.M.G., C.B.E. 

(Continued from p. 73.) 

It so happened, however, that the ‘Adil Shahi army had been informed by spies of the 
dc.sign, and on the night on which half of the besieging army marched the ‘Adil Shahi army 
also marched for Bijapur by another road, and before the army of Akmadnagar could reach 
that place, had entered Bijapur and taken refuge behind its walls. Just at this time the 
force which had been sent by Kishvar Wian to slay Mustafa Kian, having slain that great 
man, returned, and joined the rest of the 'Adil Shahi army in Bijapur, so that the strength 
of the army of Bijapur was greatly increased. The amirs of Bijapur had, however recently 
expelled Kishvar Khan from the country^!* and had not yet raised any other to the head of 

2i5 From Firishta's narrative it would appear that the force sent to deal with Musrafa lAan had 
returned to Bijapur some time before the arrival of the allies before the city. — F. ii, 99. 

246 This is a very imperfect account of Haji Kishvar Khan’s downfall. Chand Bibi became ostrantJed 
from him owing to his murder of the Sayyid, JIugtafa Khan, and the quarrel between them reached such 
lengths that Kishvar ^an caused Ch^nd Bibi to be arrested and sent as a prisoner to Satara. He then 
sent Miyau Buddhu the Dakani to threaten the amirs at Naldrug with imprisonment imless they opposed 
the enemy more vigorously. The African amirs, Il^las Wian, Hilavar liau, and Hamid Kyin, put the 
envoy in irons and marched on Bijapur with the object of deposing Kishvar Hian, while ‘ Ain-ul-Mulk 
Kan’ani, Ankas Khan, and other amirs retired to their estates. The murder of Mustafa IhSn and the im- 
prisonment of Chand Bibi had rendered Kishvar Klian extremely unpopular in Bijapur. and he was openly 
abused as he passed through the streets. \Vlien he heard that the African amirs were marching on the 
capital he took the young king out hunting but, realizing the futility of opposing the Africans, allowed 
him to return from the first stage and obtained leave of absence. He fled with 400 horse to Ahmadnagar 
but, being ill received there, fled to Golconda, where he was slain by an Ardistani in revenge for the murder 
of Mustafa Khan. IHilas l^an was then made vakil anApishvi, and Chand Bibi was recalled from Satara 
She dismissed IHilas FOian, and appointed Afzal Khitn Shirazi in his stead. IlAlas I*an caused Afzal J^an 
to be put to death, and, resenting Chand Bibi’s partiality for the foreign amirs, expelled Shah FathuUah 
ShirAzi, Shah Abdul Qasim, Murtaza IMn Inju, and other Foreigners from the city. The African amirs 
then summoned ‘Ain-ul-JIulk Kan’ani from his estate and, as he approached the city, went out to meet 
him. He seized them, put them in irons, and carried them towards the city on elephants but on 
loaming that the royal guards were prepared to oppose him fled to his estate, leaving his prisoners 
behind They were released and restored to power. — F. ii, 97, 98, 
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affairs. The African amirs, such as Ikhlas Khan. Dilavar Hian, and Hamid Hian, had cons- 
pired together and had succeeded in getting into their o’svn hands most of the power in the 
state and the former concord between them and ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, who was the greatest and 
most powerful of the amirs of Bijapur, rvas changed to enmity. One day, when all the 
African amirs had gone to ‘Ain-ul-Mulk‘.s house, he had them arrested and on the following 
day, having drawn up his troops and placed the Africans under arrest with them, he mar- 
ched to the citadel of Bijapur, intending to gain po-ssession of the person of Ibrahim ‘Adil 
Shah, to assume the chief power in the state, and to imprison the Africans in the fortress. 
On his way one of his friends met him and told him that the slaves of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah 
had entered into a conspiracy with the Kotwdl of Bijapur and the troops in attendance on 
the young king to release the Africans as soon as the cavalcade entered the fortress and lo 
arrest their captor. The suspicious ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, on receiving this false information, left 
the African amirs in the midst of the bazar at Bijapur and fled to his own estates. 

The ‘Adil Shahi army was much demoralized by the flight of 'Ain-ul-Mulk, but the power 
of the African amirs, who had thus been released from imprisonment, was greater than ever. 
As the army of Bijapiu was demoralized by the quarrels between the amirs, so the Nizam 
yiiahi armj’ became more powerful and advanced and encamped before Shahpur. On the 
followingday at daybreak the Nizam Shahi and Qutb Shahi armies were drawn up in battle 
array against the enemy, and marched on Bijapur. The Adil Shahi army also streamed 
out of the gates of the town and was drawm up for battle. The infantry, the rocketeers, 
the spearmen and the halberdiers, the war elephants, and the cavalry advanced to the 
attack. The light cavalry first joined battle but the fight soon became general, and the two 
armies crashed together like contending seas.^^t 

The Qutb Shahi warriors performed great feats of valom on that day, made frequent 
attacks which broke the enemy’s line, and then, as before, when the battle was at its height, 
nearly a thousand picked horsemen of the Nizam Shahi army charged the centre of the ‘Adil 
Shahi arm}’, doing great execution. The centre broke and the wings followed its example. 
When the allied armies saw the effect of this bold charge on the enemy, they charged at once 
and slew so many of the enemy, that the corpses lay in heaps. They then pressed on in 
pursuit of the disorganized forces of the enemy, which fled in all directions. Some, with 
great difficulty, succeeded in reaching the fortress of Bijapur, while large numbers fled in 
all directions over the country. Those who made for Bijapur were piusued to the gates 
by the allies, who captured from them seven of Ibrahim’s best elephants, Atashpara, Kuh- 
fiara, Chanchal and others, and drove them back to their camp. The allies having reached 
their camp, relaxed no whit of their vigilance, but prepared to resist any fresh attack 
and to capture the fortress. 

On the day following, the ‘Adil Shahi army was again formed up for battle but their 
spirit was so broken by their defeat that they would not leave the fortress. 

At this juncture spies informed the ‘Adil Shahi army that Sayyid Mir Zainal Astara- 
badi, who had been sent by Ibrahim Qutb Shah to besiege the fortress of Gulgur,®** had 
taken that fortress and was hastening to the aid of the Nizam Shahi army. The comman- 
ders of the ‘Adil Shahi forces decided that the wisest course would be to detach the force 
against this reinforcement, to attack it by night before it effected a junction with Sayyid 
'lurtaza’s army and to disperse it. They therefore sent Sayyid Mirza Nur-ud-din Muhammad 
'sishabfni and some other amirs with their troops to attack Mir Zainal. Mirza Nur-ud-din 

2^7 These battles before Bijapur are not mentioned by Firishta and the army of Ahmadnagar 
appears to have gained no success of any importance there. 

248 Gollaguda. 
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Mubammad with a fresh 'Adil Shahi force marched from Bijapur at night and on the 
second night he met the Qutb Shahi force and in the darkness of that night a fierce conflict 
between these two armies took place. The fight lasted until the morning, but when the 
sun rose the ‘Adil Shahi’s left the field and retired towards Bijapur, while the Qutb Shahi 
aimy encamped on the field. 

When the Qutb Shahi army found that the Bijapuris had fled and would not renew the 
fight they resumed their march, plundering and ravaging the ‘Adil Shahi country as they 
advanced to a distance of four or five leagues on either side of their line of their march, until 
they approached the amir-uL-umard’s army. Here they were received with honour, and as 
this reinforcement greatly increased the strength of the besieging army, renewed efforts 
were made to capture Bijapur. 

At this time Kishvar Jffian ■Adilshahi,2‘i9 of whom it has already been mentioned that 
he fled from the amirs of Bijapur and took refuge in Abmadnagar arrived, by the royal com- 
mand, with fresh troops at the camp of the amir-id-umard, and the news of the arrival of 
These two fresh reinforcements utterly demoralized the army of Bijapur, and ‘Ain-ul-MuIk. 
who w’as the commander-in-chief of the enemy, found that the strength of the allies was 
overwhelming, and that in the absence of any sound statesman the kingdom was rapidly 
falling into decay. Thus Sankal Naik, commandant of the fortress of Chari and of its 
dependencies rose in rebellion, and asserted his sway over most of the villages and towns (with 
their districts) which ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah had, in the course of his reign, added to the ‘Adil Shahi 
kingdom, and was oppressing and plundering the inhabitants. The African amirs, who had 
acquired all power in the city of Bijapur, now exerted themselves to the utmost to avert the 
overthrow of the kingdom and, as a first step to this end they sent for ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, who had 
now been for eight days in the camp of the allies, assuring him of his safety and imploring 
him to return to Bijapur. He responded to the appeal and, leaving his pavilion standing, 
fled from the royal camp with his troops by night towards Bijapur, and entered the city by 
the AUahpur gate.2*o 

When the allies heard of the flight of ‘Ain-ul-Mulk they pursued him even to the gate 
of the city, slaying all whom they overtook and capturing all his baggage and treasure, so 
that the pursuers were enriched by the quantity of gold and jewels which fell into their hands. 

The ‘Adil Shahi army was, however, much strengthened by the return of ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, 
and Jarmans were issued to all parts of the kingdom ordering the assembly of the infantrv, 
musketeers and archers, and in a short time 8,000 foot (joined the army in Bijapur). 

XG. — Ak account of the third battle between the BlJipfiRis 
AND THE Allies.*®! 

The allies, having recently been strengthened by two reinforcements, were now over- 
confident on their strength, and on the next day at sunrise, were drawn up and advanced 
against the city in full force. When the ‘Adil Shahi army were aware of the advance of the 
allies, they were dra^vn up, and a number of their bravest amirs, such as IVErza Nur-ud-din 

24# Firislita makes no mention of the dispatch of Kishwar l^n from Ahmadnagar against 
Bijapur. He appears to have fled directly from Ahmadnagar to Golconda. 

250 The African amirs had by this time resigned office, and Shah Abul Hasan had been appointed 
valetl and pishvd. He begged Sayyid Murtaza, who held him in great respect, to persuade Bihzad-ul-Mulk 
and Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah to raise the siege and Sayyid Murtazfi, who was still at enmity with 
Bihzad-ul-Mulk and Salabat Khan very readily exerted himself to ensure the failure of the siege. He 
reproached ‘Ain-ul-Mulk and Ankas Khan, who had taken refuge with him, with their treason, and per- 
suaded them to return to their allegiance to Ibrahim ‘Adil Shkh IL They accordingly returned 
to Bijaphr. Firishta says nothing about the attack made on them as they were returning, which Sayyid 
MurtaJa would not have been likely to permit.— F. ii, 102, 103. 

251 This battle is not mentioned by Firishta. 
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Muhammad Mishaburi, Mustafa Khan Astarabadi, Shir Hian Baraqi, Muzaffar Hian Baiaqi, 
Ankas Khan Dakani and Ikhlas Kian, Dilavar Bian, and Hamid Hian, the Afiicans, led the 
numerous army of Bijapur out by one of the gates of the city and drew it up over against 
the armies of the allies. 


The two armies then joined battle and a fiercely fought battle ensued, which raged from 
early morn until the sun was past the zenith, when a division of about 1 ,500 cavalry with 
several war elephants charged the centre of the ‘Add Shahi army, broke it, and dispersed it. 
tVTien the rest of the ‘Adil Shahi army saw that all their efforts were in vain they broke and 
fled, pursued by the Nizam Shahi army. Many of the fugitives fled so precipitately from 
fear of the avenging swords of the pursuers that they fell into the ditch of the fortress. 

When those in Bijapur saw that the battle was not going in accordance with their hopes, 
they shut the gates and prevented the entry, not only of the victors, but also of their own 
men, and rained from the bastions and curtains show^ers of arrows on the allies. The 
allie.s having thus gained the victory over their enemy, retired from before the walls to 
their own camp. 

After this heavy defeat, the army of Bijapur remained shut up in the city and had 
neither strength nor courage to arm themselves, nor to come out again to the fight. Then, 
having found that they could effect nothing by force, they had recourse to fraud. Having 
regard to the friendship which had existed between Sayjdd Murtaza and Sayyid Shah Abu- 
1-Hasan, son of Shah Tahir, who was imprisoned in a fortress in the Bijapur kingdom, they 
sent for the latter and appointed him vakU and pishvd of the kingdom,-^- knowing that the 
tiinir-ul-tuaard had always made the release of Abii-l-Hasan and his elevation to the office 
of vaktlaradL ptshvd his object in life, and that this appointment would open the door to friend- 
ly communications. When these communications were firmly established the Bijapuris, 
who were craftily seeking to sow discord between the allies, sent a message to Sayyid Mur- 
tam saj'ing that friend.'^hip would be restored if the army of Ibrahim Qutb Shah-’’^. who 
Wii.s the prime mover of d.scord and whose troops were the cause of it, were removed. Say- 
yid Murtaza, who did not at -inco fathom the enemy’s guile, accepted this advice and began 
to scheme to get rid of the Q.itb Shahi troops. A common friend, who by chance became 
aware of the design of the em my, di.sclosed it to Sayyid Shah Mir, vho was the commander- 
in-chief of the Qutb Shahi rroops, and who, on being acc|uainted with the guile of the 
Bijapuris wrote a letter to them, warning of them of the danger of liberating Shah Abu-l-Hasan 
and of making friends w.th Sayyid Murtaza. Sayyid Shah Mir then hastened to Sayyid 
Murtaz.a’s quarters and, finding him alone, questioned him closely and with great persis- 
tence regarding the communications which he had received from the sowers of discord, scil. 
the amirs of Bijapur. Sayy d Murtaza was thus compelled to disclose all the circumstances, 
and Sajyid Shah Mir, vho wa.s well known for his persuasive eloquence, tactfully exposed 
the guile of the enemy t<< Sayyid Murtaza and proved to him that he would have cause to 
regret any alliance with thf Bijapuris. Sayyid Murtaza was now ashamed of his traffick- 
ings with the Bijapuris anti ence more devoted himself to conosliclating the alliance \vith 
Ibrahim Qutb Shah ann with Sayyid Shah Mir. 


232 Abul Hasan had alicf.y I ten sppointfd tak'd and •p'shia before the return of ‘Ain-ul-Mulk 
and Ankas Khan from Sayewt J’.i.itaza's camp to Bijapur. — F. ii, ]02. 

263 This is a mistaht . U., : 1 .n. Qr tb HiSh lied died durii g the first siege of Naidiugand Muhammad 

Quli Qutb Shah was with tb( tiny of Ahnradnagar before Bijapur. 
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The Bijapuris on their side, repented of having released Shah Abu-1- Kasan and, having 
again imprisoned him,^^'^ once more prepared for war. They employed a force of Bargis^^s 
who, for their valour and endurance, are known as the Uzbaks of Hindustan, to prevent 
supplies from reaching the besiegers, and thus caused a famine in the camp of the allies. 
The allies, reduced to great straits owing to the scarcity of food, took counsel as to the com’se 
to be followed and it was agreed that they should not confine themselves to the siege of 
Bijapur, but should disperse and ravage the country^^*. 

XCI. — An account of the march op the allies from before Bijapue 

WITH THE OBJECT OF PLUNDERING THE CROPS OP THE ADIL SHini 
KINGDOM AND DESTROYING ITS BUILDINGS. 

All the amirs and the officers of the army agreed that the neighbourhood of Bijapur 
should be abandoned, and they began operations by p’undering and laying waste the 
suburb of Shahpdr which contained palaces and gardens full of fruit and flowers. Having 
levelled its palaces with the ground and uprooted all its fruit trees, the army marched, in 
the latter days of Muharram a.h. 988 (iMarch a.d. 1580), from Bijapur through the 
‘Adil Shahi kingdom, which was populous and well cultivated. As they went they 
plundered and ravaged, levelling huts of the poor and the palaces of rich with the ground, 
and destroying the crops, until they reached the city of Kalhar, which is one of the most 
famous cities of the Dakan for its populousness and its fine architecture. This city they 
plundered and burnt, obtaining such spoil that the whole army, both small and great, 
was made wealthy by the plimder of this city alone. When they had done with Kalhar, 
of which they left no stone standing on another, they marched towards Rai Bagh Dihgiri 
a populous city noted for its fruits, and especially for its grapes. This place they so de- 
vastated that of the city no trace remained, and no remnant of its vines, which were all 
destroyed. Thence the army marched through the country plundering all, both rich and 
poor, and slaying all. 

On this march the array plundered and destroyed all the cities, villages and forts, such 
asMiskiri, which lay on their way, and ravaged and wasted all the towns and districts, until 
they came to the fortress of Miraj. The garrison of Miraj was thrown into great confusion 
by the news of the approach of the allies, but as the fortress was exceedingly strong, a few 
of the bravest of the garrison, relying on its strength, came forth, and there was a fight bet- 
ween them and th-^' advanced guard of the Nizam Shahi army. Owing, however, to the 
great strength of the fort, the allies did not tarry to besiege it, but marched on to besiege 
Naldrug. 


254 This is a mistake. Shah Abul Hasan remained in power throughout the siege of Bijapur. 
265 Marathas. 


25* This is a very partial account of what happened. The aUies, completely demoralized by their 
failure before Bijapur, and harassed by the Marathas, sued for peace, which Ibrahim ‘ Adil Shah refused 
to grant. They then agreed that Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah should march on Gulbarga, which was 
the way to his own capital and attempt to reduce it, and that the army of Alimadnagar should renew the 
siege of Naldrug. They left Bijapur depressed and humiliated by their failure, and Muhammad Quli Qutb 
Shah returned to Golconda, leaving a force under Saj-yid Zainal Astarabadi, whom he entitled Mustaf ' 
Hjan, to besiege Gulbarga. The army of Ahmadnagar according to Firishta did not venture within stoikt 
mg distance of Naldrug, but retired to Ahmadnagar by way of Kolhar and Miraj, plundering as it w 

Gulbarga and captured from him ToO 
267 This date is wrong. The siege of Bijapur was not raised imtil a.d. 1581. 
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XCII. — The death of iBEiHisi Qdtb Shah and the accession of 
Mu9ammad QtiLi Qhtb ShaH. 

Ibrahim Qutb Shah, who had reigned over the whole of Telingana for thirty years, died 
ill this year, viz : — a.h. 989 (a.d. 1581), and Muhammad Qull Qutb Shah, the most 
able, generous and valiant of his sons, was summoned to his father's death bed to receive his 
dying advice and to be designated heir to the kingdom. After this the amirs and the chiefs 
of the army were summoned and were enjoined to be loyal to the new king, and Ibrahim 
Qutb Shah then expired. 

Ibrahim Qutb Shah was a king plentifully endowed with praiseworthy qualities, of 
boundless generosity, and great administrative ability. For these qualities he was famed 
as far as Arabia and Persia, and in his reign oppression and tyranny were unkno-vvTi. 

Although the people of Telingana, are famed for their expertness as thieves, and can, 
as the proverb says, steal the nose from between the eyes, justice was so executed in his 
reign that the name of thief rvas not heard, and no one lost anything by fraud. The king 
was kept so well aware of all the affairs, doings and conver.sation of his subjects, whether 
in town or in the country, that the very smallest matters were reported to him every day. 
He was, however, very harsh and severe in the administration of justice and the smallest 
offences were heavily punished. The lightest punishments which he inflicted were the draw- 
ing of the fingci nails and the toe nails and the cutting off of ears, noses and other members. 

A witty fellow once travelled through his country, and, as usual, his arrival was reported 
to the king and a man was sent to ask him whence he came and what goods he had. He 
replied that he had brought with him finger nails, toe nails, ears, nose and all other members 
and parts of the body which were usually taken from the subjects of that kingdom with 
stick and mallet, but before this reply could be carried to Ibrfthim Qufb Shah the wit had 
absconded and when sought for could not be found. 

When the amirs and officers of state had finished the obsequies of Ibrahim Qutb Shah 
they waited on the new king, enthroned him in an auspicious hour and arranged a great 
feast such as is usual on the accession of a king. Tliey appeared before Muhammad 
Quli Qutb .Shah to congratulate him and scattered offerings. The festivities lasted for 
■some days and then a. Jar mdv was issued, informing Sayyid SRah Mir of the death of Ibra- 
him and the accession of Muhammad Quli. The news reached the army at Nandgaon, near 
Naldrug, and vas the means of increa.sing Shah Mir's unea.sinc.ss, for he already feared lest 
the Nizam Shahi commanders should listen again to the wiles of the enemy and break their 
treaty with him. He therefore refrained from publishing the news and hastened to Sayj’id 
Murtaza's tent^'’^. It had recently been decided by the amirs of the allied armies that 
Sayyid Shah Mir should leave the armj^ and return to Golconda and there use his utmost 
endeavours to persuade his king to join his army in the field. Shah Mir now told Sayyid 
Murtaza that he was prepared to start for Golconda with this object, but that he was not at 
ease in his mind regarding the guile of the enemy, for he feared lest they, to gain their own 
ends, should again endeavour to foment strife and make mischief between the allies, the 
effect of w’hich would be that the Sultan of Golconda would be annoyed and that he himself 
would be disgraced and ruined. He therefore asked Sayyid Murtaza to set his mind at 
rest by renewing the agreements and covenants between them, in order that he might go 
without anxiety to Golconda and endeavour to persuade the Sultan to the take the field. 

*68 Tills date is wrong. Ibrahim Qutb Shah died on June 6, 1580, as is clear from the epitaph on 
his tomb. 

369 These events happened before, not after, the siege of Bijapur. 
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At that time the greatest friendship existed between Shah Mir and Sayyid Murtaza, 
and Sayyid Murtaza therefore, in order to set Shah Mir’s mind at rest, formally renewed 
the agreements and covenants between them, calling up the principal amirs, such as Jam- 
shid Wian, Kiudavand Iflian, Bahri Hian, Bihzad-ul-Mulk, and others, in order that they 
might associate themselves with him in an undertaking to listen to nothing from the enemy 
that might tend to prejudice them against their Qutb Shahi allies, always to deal with these 
allies in a spirit of friendliness and courtesj-, and in no manner to inflict any damage on 
them. 

When Sayyid Shah Mil 's mind had been set at rest by this agreement he unfolded the 
news which he had to tell, of the death of Ibrahim Qutb Shah and the accession of his son, 
Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah. The amirs all with one accord avowed their intention 
to abide by their former convanant ani that into which they had just entered It was 
then decided that Mirak Mu’in Sabzavari, one of the most ready witted men of the age, should 
be sent to Golconda on the part of Say3dd Murtaza and that Iftvaja Muhammad Samnani 
should accompany him in behalf of Shah Mr for the purpose of offering condolences, on the 
death of the late, and congratulations on the accession of the new king, and that Sajwid 
Shah Mir should, in a short time, himself return to Golconda and use his best endeavours 
to induce Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah to join the army in the field. Mirak Mu'in and ^vaja 
Muhammad then went to Golconda and, having been received by Muhammad Quli Qutb 
Shah, discharged the mission on w'hich they had been sent, and then Say^-id Shah Mir 
returned to Golconda. Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah came forth from the city with all his 
troops and elephants to receive the Sayyid, and the Sultan, in consideration both of his 
Sayyidship and of his former services, honoured him by alighting from his horse and em- 
bracing him. After they had entered the city the king invested Shah Mir with a special 
robe of honour and entrusted him with all the whole administration of the kingdom. 

Sayjdd Shah Mir then convinced the king that it was necessary in the interests of the 
kingdom, that he should take the field with his army and join the Nizam Shahi armv, and 
Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah, acting on this advice marched from Golconda at the head of 
his army to join the Nizam Shahi army. 

When the army of Golconda approached the camp of the army of Afimadnagar the 
amir-iil-urmrd and all the vazirs and amfrs came forth to meet the king, and were honoured 
by being permitted to paj’ their respects to him. 

The next day the two armies marched towards Naldrug. 

{ To be continued.) 
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LOST HISTORICAL PAPERS REL.VTIXG TO 
CEYLON. 

Preeatoky Not*. 

[ This is reprinted from the Ceylon Antiquary, Vol. 
VII, Pt. I, p. 44, in the hope that some reader ot 
the Indian Antiquary may be able to help in the 
recovery of the valuable lost papers. — E d.] 
CURIOUS PAPERS. 

By S. G. P. 

During the Uva Rebellion of 1817-18, when the 
British troops were scouring the country in pursuit 


O rebels, Lieut. Tulloch came upon the family 
of the “ Arch Rebel ” Keppitipola “ in a jungle 
near Narangamme ” on 16 October, 1818. His 
mother, wife, two sons, and a brother were taken 
with the “ baggage " of Keppitipola, who was himself 
taken and executed a month later. In the baggage 
’ were “ several curious papers,” among them 

I 1. “Th’ Treaty of Alliance proposed by Mr. 

Robert Andrews to the King of Biandy. 

2. A letter from the French Admiral Suftrein, and 
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3. Tlie originai letter from Lord Macartney sent 
from Madras by Mr. Hugh Boyd and dated 
October 13, 1781." — Ceyloa Gazelle, 24 
October, 1818. 

Keppitipola had other things also besides papers. 
He had the deposed King’s crown and sword and 
wearing apparel ; and his brother-in-law Ehelepola 
“ handed over to the English the late King’s crown, 
sword, and wearing apparel which he found conceal- 
ed in the possession of Keppitipola Dissava and a 
villager." (Pohath-KeheJpannala, Ehalapola, p. .34.) 

Does any body know whether these “ curious 
papers” are still extant? Such interesting documents 
falling into the hands of a British officer on a 
military expedition are, if anything, likely to be 
preserved ; unless perhaps some high official with a 
historical turn of mind took them with him for a 
keepsake on retirement or presented them to the 
British Museum. Such a case “involving the 
honour of a whilom Chief Justice and a Colonial 
Secretary ” is on record. (C/. Journal CBRAS. 62 
pp. 260, 271). Have these curious papers suffered 
a like fate ? If they did they are sure to be better 
preserved than by the local Government and 
certainly more accessible. 

The Treaty of Alliance referred to is probably the 
one signed at Fort St. George and brought back 


by Andrews, on his second journey, to be signed 
by the King of Kandy. It is given in Andrews’ 
Journo! recently published (Jorunal CBRAS. 70, pt. 
3,pp. 115-117). 

The letter of Suffreinhas, I think, never come to 
light. 1 But the letter of Lord Macartney has been 
preserved by the Dutch. Among the Dutch Records 
of the Government was found a copy of this letter 
along with a Dutch translation. Mr. H. C. P. Bell 
published it in the Ceylon Literary Register, IV, pp. 
132-3. It was there supposed “ probable that on 
the capture of Mr. Boyd by the French these papers 
fell into the hands of the Dutch Government.’’ 

125). But Boyd was captured on the high 
seas. A packet, which he threw overboard, was 
rescued by the Frenchman, and sent to Amsterdam 
(Asiatic Annual Register, 1799). The Diaries of both 
Boyd and Andrews are now published, the latter so 
far back as 1 799. A French Ambassade de M- Hughes 
Boyd (Paris, 1803) was published from a German 
translat ion, to a second hand copy of which we might 
hers give a free ad\ ertisement : “ Boyd H. 

Oesandtschaftsreise nach Ceylan, M. histor statisti- 
chen Nachricten v. dieser Inael u. dem Leben des 
Verfass, hrsg. v. L. D. Campbell. Aua d. Engl. 
Hamburg 1802 ’’ 2 m. Katalog 490, Ko. 396, Hierse- 
mann, Leipzig, 1921. 


BOOK-; 

Epigraphia Biemanica, Vol, II, Pt. IL edited by 
Chas. Duroisblle. -Archaeological Sur\-ey of 
Burma, Rangoon, 1921. 

This is an appendix to the Talaing Plaques on 
the Ananda Plate.? at Pagan, described and edited 
m full in Vol, II, Part I, of this invaluable series, 
and already reviewed, ante, Vol. L, p. 246. In 
It are given illustrations of the 389 plaques with 
a fuU description of each. The identification of so 
many plates relating to the stories in the last ten 
Jdlakas is of first-rate importance to archaeological 
students of many kinds, and its appearance is a 
matter of no small note. 

R. C. Temple. 


NOTICES. 

Astbonomical Instruments in the Delhi Museum 
by G. R. Kaye. Archaeological Survey of India, 
Memoirs, No. 12. Calcutta 1921. 

This is a very valuable account of three 
astrolabes recently purchased for the Delhi 
Museum from a member of a family of astrolabe 
makers in Lahore, a fact which places the genuine - 
mess of the instruments beyond doubt, despite 
their kuowm history. Their dates are respectively 
13th and 15th cents, a.d. and 1676. Itis needless 
to say tlratthe monograph describes the astrolabes 
in minute detail and in a manner that is beyond 
praise. 

R C. Temple. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 


30. Court Martial for desertion. 

5 August 1689. Consultation at Port St. George 
There being three fugitive Soldiers that lately 
ran away with their Armes, intending to serve 
the Moores [Muhammadans] in the Mognlls 
[Aurangzeb’s] Camp, were by our Peons sent in 
persuit of them, apprehended some dayes Journey 
on their way, and secured by the PoUigars [Tam. 
pdiaiyakkdran, Mahr. pdlegdr, subordinate feudal 
chief] in those parts, who would not deliver them, 
but upon Condit[ion] of a Pardon for their lives' 


which upon necessity being consented to, they 
were returned to us and now under confinement, 
but these troublesome times requireing more 
severity then formerly, and tho we spare their 
lives, yet tis held absolutely necessary to make 
them otherwise exemplary, to deterr others from 
the like crimes. Tis therefore orderd that a Coarfc 
Martiall be held by the President &ca. in the fort 
hall on Wednesday next for their tryall. {Records 
of Fort St. George, Diary and Consultation Book, 
1689, p. 67.) 

R. C. Temple. 


'ae circumstances that led t7 the French and English ondence with the king of Kandy 

are well known. See Ceylon Antiquary and Literary Register, V, 180 and sgq. 
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NEW LIGHT FROM WESTERN ASIA. 

( A Lecture delivered to The Royal Asiatic Society, London, 
on Tuesday the 8th November 1921.) 

By the rev. prof. A. H. SAYCE. M.A., D.Litt. 

{Continued from p. 125.) 

Two years ago we once more began to hear something about the stores of cuneiform 
tablets from Boghaz Keui, which are at Berlin. A few German Assyriologists had been 
working at them fitfully ; a small number of texts had been published ; audit was rumoured 
that an Austrian Assyriologist had made out Hittite to be an Indo-European language. 
Fortunately there was one small country in the centre of Europe which had remained neutral 
and a young Swiss Assyriologist, Dr. Forrer, had taken advantage of the fact to establish 
himself at Berlin and there copy the Hittite and Assur tablets. It is largely to his labours 
that some of the most startling of our recent discoveries are due. 

A considerable number of the tablets from Boghaz Keui have now been published, and 
we thus have sufficient materials, not only for reconstructing the history of the Hittite 
empire in the Mosaic age, but also for determining the nature and character of the Hittite 
language employed in them. Among the tablets are comparative vocabularies— or diction- 
aries, if it is preferred so to call them— of Sumerian, Assyrian and Hittite, to which the pronun- 
ciation of the Sumerian word is often added ; and the numerous ideographs which are sprinkled 
over the Hittite texts have greatly facilitated our reading of them. One thing is now clear • 
the official Hittite of Boghaz Keui was not an Indo-European language as Hroziny supposed, 
though it contains a large admixture of Indo-European words and grammatical forms, aloncr 
with a similar admixture of Assyrian and even Sumerian words and expressions. It was in 
fact, an artificial literary language, and is accordingly called in the native texts “ the lanc^uase 
of the scribes.” To the comparative pliilologi.st, however, it is of very great interes^t and 
value, and throws light on the philology of Greek and other Indo-European languages. We 
have learnt that, in strict accordance with the statement of Genesis, Javan was the brother 
of Meshech and Tubal, that Indo-European languages existed and developed in Asia Minor 
side by side with those which we term Asianic, and that contact between them produced its 
inevitable consequences, loans and borrowings on both sides. Light has already been thrown, 
in consequence of this, on some of the elements of Indo-European grammar 

One of the unexpected facts that has emerged on the linguistic side, is that the ancestors 
of the Aryan tribes of north-western India were still living in eastern Asia Minor, in the loth 
century before our era. There they plied the trade of horse breeders and trainers, and 
supplied the Hittite language with words relating to it. There is a long work on the 
subject by a certain Kikkuli who hailed from Mitanm or Northern Mesopotamia, in which the 
most minute directions are given with regard to the horses, their treatment, harness, and 
exercising. 

Another hnguistic fact which has emerged, is that the language of the hieroglyphic Hit- 
tite texts is not that of Boghaz Keui. It belonged to the Kaskians and Moschians who 
lived to the east of Cappadocia, and the texts themselves are the records, not of the older 
Hittite empire of Boghaz Keui, but of a second and later empire, called that of the Cilicians by 
the Latin writer Sohnus, which started into existence about B.c. 1200, and seems to have had 
its centre at Tyana. The hieroglyphs themselves, however, were of Asianic origin, and had 
long been in use in eastern Asia Minor. Examples of them are found at Boghaz Keui itself, 
where the phonetic values attached to the characters were naturally as different from those 
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which they had in the later inscriptions as the values attached to the cuneiform signs by 
the Assyro-Babylonians are different from those which they had in the Sumerian script. 

Like the Caucasus to-day, Asia hEnor in those early times was the home and meeting-place 
of a very large number of unrelated languages. In the tablets of Boghaz Keui Dr. Forrer 
finds no less than eight different languages represented, to which I have been able to add a 
ninth. One of these languages is what he calls Proto-Hittite, which was the real language 
of the country and is as unlike the official “ language of the scribes ” as Chinese is unfike 
Latin. There was, in fact, no relationship between them except in the matter of borrowed 
words, and it therefore becomes a question whether the official language, which we have hitherto 
termed Hittite, has any real right to the name. Since it was used, however, at Boghaz Keui, 
which bore the name of Kattusas “the Hittite ” or “ Silver lily,” the word khattu signifying 
“silver,” I think we are justified in retaining the old term and distinguishing the earlier 
language of the country as Proto-Hittite. 

Another language which has been brought to light is that of the Kharri or Murri — the 
pronunciation of the name is still doubtful — who were emigrants from Mitanni or Northern 
Mesopotamia. One of the texts in the Kharrian language is a long epic in no less than fourteen 
tablets, by a certain poet Kessc, about the Babylonian hero Gilgames. The people of Mitanni 

tj^at is, “ the land of Midas,” afterwards famous in Phrygian legend — originally came from 

the Caucasus and preceded the Semitic Assyrians in the possession of Assur. The earUest 
High-Priests of Assur known to us bear Mtannian names, and the attributes assigned by 
the Assyrians to their god Assur were many of them of Mitannian origin, while the chief 
goddess of Assyria continued to be invoked by her Mitannian name of Sala, “ the Lady.” 

The Mitannian Kharri were at one time employed as mercenaries by the Hittite Kings, 
but their place was afterwards suppUed by the Khabiri, whose name is translated “ Execu- 
tioners.” The Khabiri. once erroneously identified with the Hebrews of the Old Testament, 
formed the chief part of the royal body-guard ; 600 of them, we are told, protected one 
part of the city and 600 the other part of it. I beheve I have evidence showing that they 
were the original of the Greek Kabeiri, who consequently had nothing to do with the Pheeni- 
cians or a Phoenician word. The Khabiri were an old institution in Babylonia ; Rim-Agum, 
the Arioch of Genesis and contemporary of Khammurabi, mentions them as among the 
mercenary troops who formed his body-guard. The Khabiri of the Tel-el-Amarna tablets 
were the picked soldiers of the Hittite ICing. 

The Hittite King was deified. His supreme title was “ the Sun-god,” not “ the son of the 
Sun-god ” as in Egypt, and he was regarded as the manifestation of the Sun-god here on earth. 
The belief survived into the later religions of Asia hEnor; at Pessinus, for instance, as Sir W. M. 
Ramsay has shown, the High Priest of Athys was himself Athys and was accordingly addres- 
sed under that name. Whether religious worship was paid to the deified king during his 
lifetime we do not yet know ; it was at any rate paid to him after his death in many cases. 
Most of the older Hittite Kings who reigned before the foundation of the Empire and when 
Boghaz Keui had not as yet become the capital, were included among the gods; one of the most 
popular gods indeed was Telibinus who reigned 2000 B.c., and a special cult was paid to 
Khasa-milis “ the Swordsman,” another king of the same period, in whom I see the Kabirite 
Kasmilos of Greek mythology. 

Eastern Asia Min or had been at an early date the object of attack on the part of the 
Babylonian Kings, who were attracted to it by its metal-mines. Already, in the tune of the 
3rd dynasty of Ur, that is to say, b.c. 2400, a flourishing Babylonian colony was established 
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at a city called Ganis, now represented by the ruins of Kara Eyuk a few miles from Kaisari- 
yeh. The country was garrisoned by Assyrian soldiers who formed the best part of the 
Babylonian army ; the mines were worked by Assyro-Babylonian firms whose agents lived 
at Ganis, and good roads were constructed throughout Cappadocia along which the postmen 
travelled with letters and even a species of cheque. A large number of cuneiform tab- 
lets have come from Ganis, the greater part of them having been discovered by the peasants 
just before the war ; from one of them which I have published in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society we have learned that there was a city not far od in which there was a Ladies’ 
University where the higher instruction was divided into the two branches of “ science ” 
and “ art.” It was through colonies like that of Ganis that Babylonian culture, art and 
theology were introduced into Asia Minor, and that the tribes of the north became acquainted 
with the cuneiform script. 

The earliest Babylonian campaign against Asia Minor, of which we know, was conducted 
by Sargon, the founder of the dynasty of Akkad, though he refers to a still earlier invasion 
on the part of an otherwise unknown Adamu or Adam. The discovery of the missing portion 
of the dynastic tablets from Nippur, made last winter by Mr. Legrain in the Philadelphia 
Museum, has at last fixed the date of Sargon at b.c. 2800, -with a few years’ margin of 
error more or less. At that early date the Babylonian army crossed the Gulf of Antioch, 
made its way through Cilicia, and brought back from the northern slopes of the Taurus various 
trees, including vines, two species of fig, walnuts (?), terebinths and roses, which were planted 
in the gardens of Babylonia. The account of the campaign, written in Hittite Assyrian, 
was found in the house of the Hittite ambassador to Egypt, at Tel-el-Amama, by the German 
excavators, during the winter before the war, and was translated by myself in the Proceed- 
ings of the Society of Biblical Archceology in 1915. At the time I naturally regarded the whole 
story as a legend, but Dr. Forrer has now found among the Boghaz Keui tablets the 
contemporaneous Hittite official version of it, from which we learn that the invader was 
successfully driven out of the coimtry by the combined forces of the Hittites and the people 
of Garsaura and Ganis. It would seem that Ganis had not yet become an Assyro- 
Babylonian settlement. 

I must now turn to the revelations that have been made to us by the tablets from the 
Library of Assur. In the first place we have a continuous list of Assyrian High -Priests and 
Kings, reaching back some way beyond the age of Khammurabi. This is matter of re- 
joicing for the chronologists who occupy themselves with the skeleton of history. Then, 
secondly, we have learned a good deal about the geography of Western Asia in the days 
of Sargon of Akkad. There is a copy of a geographical survey of Sargon’s empire, in which 
the length and breadth of the various provinces are given in double miles as well as their res- 
pective distances from his capital. The most important part of the document, however, 
relates to what extended beyond the empire. “To the Tin-land and Kaphtor [Kaptara],” 
we read, “ countries which are beyond the Upper sea [or Mediterranean], Dilmun and 
Magan, countries which are beyond the Lower Sea [or Persian Gulf], that is from the lands of 
the rising sun to the lands of the setting sun ... his hand has conquered.” Wo knowfrom 
the Old Testament that the island of Kaphtor w'as Krete. 

Six hundred years after Sargon, or more exactly, b.c. 2180, there was another Sargon, 
who was not king, but High-Priest of Assur under Babylonian supremacy. He has left us 
a stele engraved with a long inscription, not yet published, in which he recounts the conquest 
of the Assyrian army in the lands of the West, Among other conquests was that of Egypt 
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then under an Ethiopian dynasty from the south — a statement which explains my discovery 
at Ed-der, opposite Esna, of Sudanese or Nubian pottery in graves that were intermediate 
between those of the 13th and 17th dynasties. But this was not all. The High-Priest also 
states that he conquered the island of Kaphtor, and there received tribute from the “ Tin- 
land ” beyond the Western Sea. Dr. Forrer asks me : “ Does this mean Britain ?” At any 
rate it pushes back the beginning of the Bronze Age and opens up a new vista for the historian 
of early Europe. 

Another remarkable document found at Assur transports us into the controversial 
domain of theology. It has been published and annotated by Professor Zimmern, and 
is likely to occasion a good deal of discussion in circles which are not Assyriological. Wo 
learn from it that once a year, on the Babylonian New Year’s Day, a miracle-play was 
performed in the great temple of Bel-Merodach at Babylon, in which the death and resurrec- 
tion of the god were portrayed. The document gives in detail the stage-directions of the 
play, and the parallehsm between them and the Gospel narrative is striking and extraordinary. 
Bel, the divine lord of Babylon, we are told, was bound and brought before the tribunal 
which awaits mankind on the bank of the river of death. Here ho was wounded and scourged 
and condemned to death, and then led away to the prison-house of the other world. Along 
with him another malefactor was put to death, while a second malefactor, if Professor Zim- 
mern’s translation is correct, was released. After the god had thus “descended into the 
prison-house away from the sun and the light,” the city was plunged in confusion, and the 
clothes of the slain god were laid before the divine queen of Ercch. After this a goddess 
washed away the blood of the god’s heart which had flowed from a wound in his side. The 
tomb of Bel was now watched by a “son of Assur,” while his priestly followers wept and 
lamented for him. But eventually he rose again from the dead and thu.s became the saviour 
who, in the language of the early Sumerian hymns, “ raises the dead to life.” 

Thus far the stage-directions di.scovered in the Library of Assur. They explain the frag- 
ment of another tablet published by Dr. Pinches some years ago, and which we now see con- 
tained the words of the miracle-play. In this it is stated that after he had “descended into 
hell” this is a literal rendering of the Assyrian text — “the spirits who were in prison” — another 
literal rendering — “rejoiced to see him," and he then proceeded to address or preach to the 
lords of Hades. It is evident that we have here the cuneiform original of the apocryphal book 
which is quoted by St. Peter in his First Epistle, and the fact is made still more certain by the 
connection of the deluge with the descent into hell, “ the days of Noah ” being referred to in 
the Epistle, since the weapon with which Bel-Merodach overthrew the powers of evil is express- 
ly stated to have been “ the deluge.” If ever the apocryphal book turns up among the 
papyri of Egypt, like other lost works of the kind, we shall doubtless find that it is modelled 
throughout on the old Babylonian miracle-play. 

I will now briefly allude to the new light that has come to us from a wholly different 
part of the world, the land of “ the blameless Ethiopians ” of classical fiterature. The 
excavations of Professor Garstang at Meroe before the war had brought to light the great 
temple of Ammon in which the Ethiopian kings were crowned, and even the pedestal on which 
they stood after their coronation, and had shown that in the very heart of Africa a great 
city had once existed, where an exquisite form of pottery was made and an active trade was 
canied on. Meroe was, in fact, at one time a centre of the iron-industry ; the smoke of its 
smelting-furnaces went up to heaven fike that of a modern Birmingham, and magnificent 
quays were constructed for exporting the products of the industry up and down the Nile. 
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Since the beginning of the war the excavations in the Soudan have been continued by the 
American Scholar Dr. Reisner, who has succeeded in recreating the history of Ethiopia. 
He has excavated and explored the pyramids and burial-places of the Ethiopian kings and 
queens, and a page of history which was practically a blank has now been filled in. He has 
found the pyramid of Sabako, the founder of the Ethiopian dynasty of Egypt and the 
antagonist of Sennacherib, and has traced his predecessors and successors, reign by reign and 
dynasty by dynasty, down to the age of Alexander the Great. It would seem that Sabako ’s 
ancestor had originally come from Libya, and so had belonged to that blond Libyan race of 
which the Berbers are the modem representatives. At first Napata near Dongola was 
their capital ; subsequently, after the Assyrian conquest of Egypt, they moved to Meroe, 120 
miles north of Khartum, which hence-forth remained the capital of the kingdom down to its 
last days. Some of the royal tombs have yielded Jewellery and other precious objects which 
present a blending of Egyptian and Sudanese art. Among them are massive vases and other 
objects of solid gold, as well as inlaid brooches and pectorals. 

It is not only on the later history of Ethiopia, however, that light has been cast. At Kerma, 
at the northern extremity of the Dongola province. Dr. Reisner has found remains which 
reach back to the days of the old Egyptian empire. There was a temple of the 6th dynasty 
there, and in the age of the 12th Egyptian dynasty, the place was an important Egyptian 
fortress and settlement. Exquisite enamelled bricks and vases of turquoise blue were manu- 
factured there, as well as elaborate bowls and vases of Egyptian pattern. The Egyptian 
governor married Sudanese wives, and adopted to a certain extent the customs of the 
country. Human sacrifices were permitted ; the tomb was a tumulus of Sudanese form, 
and the skull and horns of the sacred ram of Amon was buried with the dead. It was in this 
age that the city of Napata was founded, partly as the centre of the Egyptian administration, 
partly as the terminus of the trade-routes to the southern Sudan. When Egypt was con- 
quered by the Hyksos, the Theban princes retreated to the south, and the Hyksos scrabs 
found at Kenna by Dr. Reisner, show that if the foreign rule did not extend so far to the 
south, the Egyptians who had taken refuge there were, at all events, in commercial contact 
with the ancestral home. 

At Napata, Dr. Reisner has cleared the temples which stood under the shadow of Gebol 
Barkal, and discovered among them remains of the 18th and 19th dynasties. On the opposite 
bank of the river he has also indentified the city of Ethiopia built by the Heretic King Akhe- 
naten, and his next campaign is likely to be devoted to its excavation. In short, the history 
of Ethiopia has been at last recovered, and we can trace it almost continuously from the age 
of the Old Empire of Egjqjt to the period when it became the prey of negro hordes, and 
finally vanished from the pages of history. 

Such are some of the chief additions which have been made to historical and archeo- 
logical knowledge, during the years of the great world-war. 


SUDRA. 

By pandit VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA. 

The derivation of this word which occurs only once in the Bgoeda (X. 90. 12) is not yet 
cerUin. In Badarayana’s V edanla- Sutra (I. 3. 34)i the word is ' divided into two parts, mk 
‘ grief ’ and dra from V dr a ‘ to rush,’ and the commentator, Ankara, explains it (with ref erence 
t o Janasruti, CMndogya Up., IV , 2. 3) in three waj-s, viz. (a) as ‘ he rushed into grief ’ (» huxim 
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abhidudrdva”), (/3) or as ‘grief rushed on him’ {“smd vd abhi-dudruve ”), (y) or again, as ‘he 
in his grief rushed to one Eaikva’ {'‘sued vd Raikvam abhidudrdva”), he was called §udra. 
The derivation given by the author of the Unddi Sutras {\/suc or suk-{-ra, “sucer dasca,” 
II. 19) throws a little better light as regards the last part or the suffix of the word ; but on 
the whole it is not satisfactory and is as fanciful and far-fetched as the former ones. 

It seems to me that the word is not a pure Sanskrit one, and is derived from Skt. kmdra. 
As in comparison with the other three higher classes of people {viz. the Brahmanas, the Ksatri- 
yas, and the Vaisyas) the Sudras were inferior in their work and quality they were called 
Sudras, i.e., ‘the inferior ones. ’ The following few lines quoted from the Agganna Suttanta, 
25 {=D'igha nikdya, XX\TI. 25, = PTS., Vol. Ill, p. 95), will support this view very clearly : — 

“ Tesam neva kho Vasettha sattanam ye te satta avasesa te luddacara (Skt. rudrdcdrdh) 
ahesuin. ‘ Luddacara khuddacara (Skt. ksudrdcdrdh) ti’ kho Vaseffha sudda sudda tveva 
akkharam upanibbattam. ” 

‘ Among those people the remaining ones, 0 Vasettha, were of dreadful conduct, of, 
mean conduct, so they are called Suddas, and thus the word Sudda has come into existence.’ 

Again, in giving the names of the different classes of mankind the author of the Mdhd- 
vyxdpatti {ASB., Part 1. p. 35) mentions the Sudras as follows: — “kudra or Kmdra.” It 
appears from this that according to him these two words are in reality one and the same, 
though they differ in forms. 

Furthermore, in the vocabulary of the Tirhai dialect in the province of NiganhSir {J ASB, 
1838, p. 783) the word for ‘little’ is sMd which is undoubtedly derived from Skt. ksvdra. It 
is to be noted here that the Tirhai dialect contains a very large number of words of Sanskritic 
origin. 

Now, it remains to prove philologically how the word kudra may come from ksudra. And 
in doing so let me say at the very outset that Prakritism has played not an insignificant part 
in the formation of words, even in the language of the Bgveda. It is a fact so well-known to 
scholars that it is not necessary to dilate upon it here. A few examples may, however, be 
given for the sake of illustration. 

Take the word vikata (BP. X. 155. 1.). It is derived through Prakritism from vikrta {RV. 

I. 164. 15, II. 38. 6). And similarly, sithira^ {RV. VI. 58. 2, etc.) is from *sithira from 
V srath ‘ to become loose or slack.’ 

Now instances of the change of ks into a sibilant {viz. s, s, and s) abound in Indo-Iranian 
languages. The river called ,8 iprd in Ujjayini is a famous one in Sanskrit works. Even 
vAexs io li inhis, Meghaduta,\.Z\.{“Siprdvdtahpriyata'maiva”). There is not the 
least doubt that this siprd is derived from k-nprd ‘ a speedy one.’ A large number of MSS. 
of the Brahatsamhitd {Bibliotheca Indica, XVI. 9 ; Various Readings, p. 14) read here ksiprd 
instead of siprd. It is to be noted that the sibilant of the word is palatal in some works while 
in others it is dental. As regards this point I shall speak later on. 

Let me cite here a few more examples. Skt. iksu ‘sugar cane,’ Marathi ita® or ms" ; Skt. 
akd or aki-a ‘eye,’ Simhali es (pronounce c as a in ‘cat’) ; Skt. tha ‘a bear,’ Mar. ris“ or ; 
Skt. makhi a fly,’ Mar. TTidsi ; Skt. ksetra ‘a field,’ Mar. ; Skt. kstna ‘ feeble,’ Mar. sin®.^ 

2 ^ithita is its later form. 

8 It is to be observed here that with reference to the Marathi language a becomes i only when it is 
foUowed by a simple or diphthong palatal vowel, e, and ai. 
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As regards the Iranian languages, the following words may be cited in this connection ; — 

Skt. V ksip ‘to throw,’ Avesta V. or ) ‘to turn upside down’ ; Skt. ksi 

‘to dwell,’ Ay. V U ^ ^ j Skt. rmkm (later Skt. mahksu) ‘quickly,’ Av. mo;u • 

Skt. daksim ‘right’, Av. datna 

Again, Skt. kdra ‘milk,’ Persian tir (jiA) ; Skt. ksapd ‘night,’ Av. ( as jp^ ) 

Pers. ^ 

Now, the interchange of the three sibilants, «, «, and s, in Vedic language, even at the 
time of the Satphitas, is found not unfrequently. As for example, vdsi ‘a kind of axe’ or ‘a 
pointed knife ’ (B V. 1. 88. 3), and vast (Av. X. 6. 3) ; kesa ‘hair’ (R V. X. 105. 5), and kesa-ra ‘the 
hair of the brow ’ (F<S. XIX. 91) ; kusma (FS.) besides kusma ‘a kind of demon’ ;'\/sru 
beside ‘to flow’ ‘to go,' as in sruvat (fJF. 1. 127. 3) ; svdtrya(RV. X. 49. 10) ‘dainty’ from 
V svad ‘to test. '4 

Thus we have no difficulty in accounting for s in iSudra from k<udra. 

For the long vowel u in §udra instead of a short one, u, as in the original word compare 
tik.^nd and tignui (RV.), ‘sharp,’ from V tij ‘to be sharp’ ; kdliksna (TS.) beside haliksna (FS'.) 
‘a kind of animal’ ; ® and Hksd beside stksd (Taitti. Up.) ‘one of the six Vedaiigas’. 

THE EVOLUTION OP INDIAN COINAGE BEFORE THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 

By P. N. RAMASWAJH, B.A. (Hons ). 

For more than seventy years the varied coinages of India, which- extend over a period 
of 2,500 years have been diligently studied by a multitude of collectors and scholars, whose 
labours have had a great share in the gradual recovery of the long lost history of ancient 
Indian coinage. The history of the evolution of Indian coinage before the Christian era 
is however admittedly obscure. And, although much has been done, the numismatic field 
is so vast, and the difficulties of its thorough exploration are so great, that ample scope 
remains for further researches. In the following sketch an attempt is made, so far as the 
prescribed limits of space permit, to give a general view of the evolution of Indian Coinage 
before the Christian era. 

The early history of Indian coinage cannot be traced back further than the Vedic 
period (b.c. 2(X)0 — 1400). References to precious metals in the Vedas are financial 
and industrial: we get a good idea of working in precious metals in Vedic times from the des- 
cription of various gold ornaments, utensils and implements of war which is to be found 
throughout the Rig-veda. Gold, which was variously called, Candra, Jatarupa, (“ possessing 
native beauty ”) Suvarna (“ beautiful ”) Harita and Hiraiiya was widely used. Gold- 
smiths melted gold and fashioned bright jewels {angi) such as necklets (nisJika) ear-rings 
(karm-sobhana) and even cups. They made anklets (khadi) girdles, chains, Avator-eweis, 
and images of kings. The smith sought “ after the man who possessed plentv of gold, with 
well dried wood, with anvil, and bellows to kindle the flame ” (Rig-veda). The word 
Hiranya-kasipu of the Brdhmanas, frequently met with in the Vedas denotes a “ golden seat ” 
probably one covered with a cloth of gold ; and Dr. Macdonell guesses that the word Hiranya- 
dant (gold-toothed) refers to the use of gold to stop the teeth. Wo have also references in the 
Rig-veda to golden helmets, breast-plates for the breast and croons for the head. 

“ It 13 hardly possible ” says Dr. Macdonell (Vedic Index, Vol. I, pp. 504) to exaggerate 
the value attached to gold by the Vedic Indians. The metal was, it is clear, won from the 
bed of rivers. Hence the Indus is called ‘- golden ” and of “ golden stream. ” Apparently 

4 See Macdonell a Vedic Grammar, 53, and the Introduction to my Pdlipraka&t, p. 81 to. 

5 Macdonell’s Fedtc Grammar, p. 6. 
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the extraction of gold from the earth was known and washing for gold is also recorded. Gold is 
the object of the wishes of the Vedic singer and golden treasures are mentioned as given 
by patrons along with cows and horses. It was also put to a variety of industrial uses.” 
Such widespread use of gold undoubtedly paved the way for a gold currency. 

‘ A gold currency,’ to quote again Dr. Macdonell [Ibid., p. 504) was evidently 
beginning to be known, in oO far as definite weights of gold are mentioned. Thus a weight 
asluprud occurs in the SaAhitds and the golden -sato/nanct " weights of a hundred ” krsnalas 
is found in the same texts. In several passages moreover hiranya and hiranydni may 
mean pieces of gold. Geldner is inclined to think that a gold unit is alluded to in the Jlig-veda. 

Silver is rarely mentioned ; but find references here and there in the Atharva-veda, to 
ornaments (nikma) dishes (patra) and coins (niska) made of silver {Vedic Index, Vol. II, 
p. 197). Next to gold and silver, the word ayas is often referred to ; and since in the 
Atharva-veda syamam ayas and lohitam ayas (black metal, red metal) are both mentioned, we 
may infer that smiths worked in copper too, a conclnsion .strengthened by the fact that 
copper vessels alone were allow'cd to be used for holding consecrated water in all ceremonial. 
It is unlikely that coins were manufactured out of the “ holy ” metal. 

In time, there are some passages in the Jlig-veda which would indicate the existence of 
current money for the purposes of buying and selling. We have instances of .$ishis acknowd- 
edging the gift of a hundred pieces of gold and there can be no doubt, pieces of gold of a 
certain fixed value were used as money, as indicated in these passages. Mr. P. T. Srinivas 
Aiyangar {Age of the Mantras, p. 41) finds a reference in the Rig-veda to the golden mana, 
an old Semitic measure or coin. At the same time it must be frankly admitted that there 
is no distinct allusion to coined money in the Jlig-veda. The word nishka is often used in 
a dubious sense. In some passages it means money, in others it means a golden ornament 
for the neck. The two interpretations, as an eminent ^vxiter points out, are not necessarily 
contradictory, for in India pieces of gold have habitually been used as ornaments for the 
neck since times immemorial (Dutt, Civilisation of Ancient India, Vol. I, p. 39). 

Next, comes the epic period (1400 — 800 b.c.). The question what coin was then in use 
is, as Mr. C. V. Vaidya remarks {Epic India, pp. 222,223), very difficult to decide. “ The 
rupee was certainly not in use,” says Mr. C. V. Vaidya (ibid.) “ asit is not mentioned in any 
ancient work but the silver kdrshdpana must have been in existence, as mentioned in the 
Buddhist works. The word however does not occiu" so far as we remember either in the Mahd- 
bhdrata or Rdmdyam. The word used is Nishka which was clearly a gold coin. The value 
of the nishka seems to have been considerable for in one place it is said that the Brahmans 
were glad w^hen they were given a nishka each in gift cried, “ you have got a nishka, you 
have got a nishka ! ” 

This evidence is further strengthened by the fact that in the epic period the wealth of rich 
men is said to have chiefly consisted in gold and silver. Gold was considered a proper gift at 
sacrifice, the gift of silver being strictly prohibited. The reason is sufficiently grotesque, 
as the reasons generally given are : When the gods claimed back the goods deposited with 
Agni, he wept and the tears he shed became silver ; and hence if silver is given as dakshind 
tiiere will be weeping in the house ! The reason scarcely veils the cupidity of the priests ; 
but at the same time it evidences the fillip given by the Brahmans to the circulation of a gold 
cmrency. 

In the Buddhistic period (b.c. 800 — 320) we come to a well-marked stage in the evolution 
of Indian coinage before the Christian era. According to Mr. V, A. Smith {Imp. Gazetteer, 
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vol. II, ch. IV, p. 135), the introduction into India of the use of coins, that is to say, metal- 
lic pieces authenticated as currency by marks recognised as a guarantee of value should be 
ascribed to the seventh century b.c. There is reason to believe that the increasing neces- 
sities of commerce with foreign merchants were the immediate occasion for the adoption by 
the Indian peoples of a metallic currency. The old system of barter, as Dr. Rhys Davids 
points ovA, {Buddhist India, p. 100), had entirely passed away, never to return. The latter 
system of a currency of standard and token coins issued and regulated by government 
authority had not yet arisen. Coinage as Mr. James Kennedy justly observes, was according 
to Oriental ideas, “ the business not of the state but of the banker and merchant ” {JRAS., 
1898, p. 281). In accordance with this principle, the earliest Indian currency was struck 
by private persons, not by governments. Transactions were carried on, values estimated 
and bargains struck on terms of the kahapana, a square copper coin, weighing about 146 grains, 
and guaranteed as to weight and fineness by punch marks made by private individuals. 
Whether these punch marks are the token of merchants or simply the bullion dealers is not 
certain. 

“ The most archaic looking coins " says Mr. Vincent Smith {I.G., vol. II, p. 136), “ are 
punch-marked copper pieces, found at extremely ancient sites near Benares. These rare 
copper pieces are possibly older than any silver coin, and may be a memento of Babylonian 
trade by overland routes." 

Silver coins were not unknown. Some of the silver coins, known to have circulated 
at this time, have been discovered by modem numismatists. The greater number of these 
silver coins are roughly square or oblong bits of metal cut out of a strip and containing about 
20 per cent, of alloy. The circular pieces are scarce. The marks on the punch-marked 
coins whether circular or square are extremely numerous and varied. They comprise rude 
outlines of men, animals, trees, the sun, and a variety of miscellaneous objects. Legends are 
always absent. The Laws of Manu denote coins of this kind as purdnas and Southern -miters 
call them saldkds or dominoes. ” 

Silver, however, was never produced to any considerable extent in India, but has always 
been, as it still is, one of the chief items in the list of imports. "The Phoenicians before the 
time of authentic lustory ” — writes Prof. H. D. Macleod (Bi Metallism, sec. 6, p. 63) brought 
silver from Tartessus and exchanged it for the gold dust of the Indus, which Sir Alexander 
Cunningham, the first authority on the subject, holds to be Ophir.” Even in the Vedic times 
silver is very rarely mentioned (P. T. S. Aiyangar, Age of the Mantras, p. 29). Silver coins 
consequently cannot have been very considerably minted in ancient India. 

The references to gold coins are late and doubtful and no such coins have been found. 
(Rhys David’s Buddhist India, p. 100). Some thin gold films with punch-marks upon them 
were found in the Sakiya Tope, but these are too flimsy to have been used in circulation as 
coins. It is said that gold was not coined at this time, but was kept as dust tied up in little 
bags, which passed current as equivalent to money. History records that the Persian King 
Darius, who invaded India about 500 b.c., exact'^d 360 tafimt^ of gold dust from a king of 
Northern India as tribute. This gold dust Darius got com d into darics. 

Besides these coins there was a very cons-derablo use of m-trura ni of cr 'd i. Th 
great merchants in the few large towns gave letters of credit to one another. And there is 
constant reference in Buddhistic works to promissory notes. There were no banking facilities. 
Money was hoarded either in the house or buried in Jarsundcr-ground, or deposited with a 
friend, a written record of the transaction being kept. 
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Alexander’s victorious progress through the Panjab and Sind in 325 B.c. produced little 
effect on the Indian coinage. A few cast coins usually of copper or bronze, inscribed with 
characters dating from about 300 B.c., are found in Northern India. Though our information 
of coinage in the Mauryan India is imperfect, we have some references to Mauryan coinage 
in the ArthamstraA The bulk of the payments seems to have been made in the copper 
hdrsha and silver pana. No specimen of a silver pana is known, but it was presumably of the 
same weight as a copper kdrsha, namely about 146 grains. The “ punch-marked ” pieces 
impure silver (purdna or dharana), which are known to have been in ordinary use in the 
author’s time, were struck to a standard of about 56 grains. Possibly this silver j)ana may 
have been only a money of account. The value of a silver pana, which presumably was much 
alloyed, like the “punch-marked” coins, may be taken as not far from a shilling. Gold coins 
were not unknown. We have no other information of the coinage of Mauryan India. 

The history of Indian coinage during the post -Mauryan period — which ends for us with 
the beginning of the Christian era — can be conveniently dealt with under the two heads, viz., 

(i) indigenous and (ii) foreign. 

(i) For the history of the indigenous coinage we must goto the ^ukranlti^. Several 
references in ^ukranlti point to gold and silver, specially the former being 
the “ measure ” or standard of value. Their function as the medium of exchange 
is also frequently indicated. The use of gold in both the functions of money as the 
standard of value as well as the medium of exchange is referred to in the following lines : 

(1) That man is to be in charge of jewels, gold, silver and coins, who can distinguish 
their values by the weight, shape, lustre, colour and resemblances. 

(2) Houses are meant tor gold, jewels, silver nishkas or coins, etc, 

(3) Dravya (lit., goods) is silver, gold and copper coined for commercial purposes. 

Like the sun and moon, gold and silver have been mentioned in Snkranlti almost as 

twins. References to the two metals have been made together both explicitly as well as 
implicitly. Thus our information about silver is nearly the same as about gold, whether as 
regards (1) the uses as money, i.e., standard of value and medium of exchange, (2) or as regards 
the circulation as legal tender. The ,^ukra statesmen have supplied us with parallel facts on 
all these points. 

It may be noticed here that both gold and silver seem to be mediums of exchange and 
“legal tender ” in the fiukraniti. Prices are mentioned sometimes in terms of gold, often in 
terms of silver. “ Eight ratis make one mdsa, ten mdsas make one suvarm. Five times 
that suvarm make eighty silver kdrshakas," The suvarna and kdrshaka are gold and silver 
coins respectively and one suvarm is equivalent tosixteen kdrshakas.” The same rates are also 
noted by Sukra as determining the comparative value of gold and silver as bullion or ingot. 
Thus “ the value of gold ” was sixteen times that of silver. 

“ It would be thus evident,” says Benoy-kumar Sarkar, “ that both nominal or ‘ face ’ 
value and intrinsic or ‘ real ’ value of the coins were the same. There was no law artifi- 
cially regulating the price of the coins and the precious metals. The market value of the 
metals (as indicated in the relation between gold and silver as bullion) was maintained in 
the currency. 

Copper co.ns were also extensively used. A pana was a piece of copper coined by the 
king weighing ten mdsas. Excluding gold and silver, copper had the lowest value in the 
realm. The value of silver was 80 times that of copper.” 


1 Trans. R. Shama Sastri, 


2 Trans. B. K. Sarkar. 
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(ii) The history of the foreign coinage — which was introduced into India at this time — 
broadly resolves itself into a history of the Bactrian coins. We cannot do better than quote 
Mr. V. A. Smith, who has succinctly described the Bactrian coinage in the following words: — 

“ In the middle of the third century B.c. the independent Bactrian kingdom was 
separated from the Seleucid empire of Syria, and in the following century several Bactrian 
monarchs, notably Eucratides and Menander, made incursions into India, where their coins 
are now found. Scions and connexions of the Bactrian royal family established themselves 
as rulers of principalities in the countries now known as Afghanistan, Baluchistan and the 
Punjab which became Hellenized to a considerable extent. 

These princes issued an abundant currency chiefly in silver and copper, modelled on 
Greek lines, and up to about 150 b.c. exhibiting a high degree of artistic merit. Some of 
the foreign kings on the border adopted the characteristic Indian square form for their coins, 
which in other respects also indicate the influence of Indian ideas. Bilingual legends were 
adopted to meet the convenience of a mixed population, and the devices reproduced familiar 
Indian objects. The later Indo-Greek issues are semi-barbarous in style. The Punjab ex- 
cepted, India was little afiected by ideas of the west, and the vast populations of the interior 
continued their purchases and sales through the medium of the indigenous private currency. 
For this reason no coins are known bearing the name of Asoka or any other member of the 
Maurya dynasty founded by his grandfather Chandragupta. 

The working of Greek influence may perhaps be traced in the fact that the coins erro- 
neously attributed by some authors to the Suiiga dynasty bear the names of kings Agni-mitra 
and others. The coins of the later Andhrabhritya (or Andhra) dynasty which are Northern 
in type although geographically belonging to the South, also frequently record the name of 
the reigning sovereign. But the old system of private coinage continued.” {Imv. Gazet- 
teer, vol. II, ch. IV, p. 138.) 

ORIGIN OF THE GODDESS PARNASABARI. 

By Rai Bahadcb B. A. GDPTE. 

The goddess Parnasabari described by the Curator of the Dacca Museum in the States- 
man of 29th February 1920, seems to have been evolved out of the accepted figure of the 
Orion. That constellation is called Kalapurusha in Bengal and Mriga in Bombay. The three 
stars in the belt of Orion, the mighty hunter of the west, represent the three heads of the 
goddess. Long before the importance of the study of the stars was recognised, says R. A. 
Proctor in his Myth-sand Marvels of Astronomy, men had began to associate with certain star- 
groups the names of familiar objects. They are figured with innumerable combinations which 
a fanciful eye can recognise among the orbs of heaven. They show that the first observers 
of the heavens were shepherds, huntsmen and husbandmen. These primitive folks depended 
for their subsistence on a familiarity with the progress and vicissitudes of the season. Their 
observations are full of interest to the student of Ethnology, inasmuch as they depict the 
unwritten early history of man, as if in a hieroglypluc script. If we could but learn 
with certainty the names assigned to certain star-groups w'c could deduce lessons of 
extreme importance, throwing side lights on the evolution of the religious beliefs of the 
different races. When in long past ages a star-group really resembles a knowm object, we have, 
in the present resemblance of that group to the same object, evidence of the general constancy 
of stellar lustre. When we see that the figures assigned to certain star-groups are 
named after some mj'thological incidents, we feel sure of its origin from the mj-th, or vice 
versa. In the latter use the mythological story has its origin from the shape of the star- 
group. Such is the case with the shape of the goddess Parnasabari. Chronologically this 
figure shows its connection with the struggle between Hinduism and Buddhism. 

Orion, Lepus and the dogs have been grouped together to imagine the figure of Datta- 
treya, the three-headed god, his cow and his dogs, as I have described in my book on Hindu 
Holidays and Ceremonials. Similarly, Orion is in this case utilized for sketching mentally the 
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main figure of Parnasabari and the constellation Karka (Crab) has been shown as Ganesa, 
while the Centaur has been made use of in depicting the man on horse back. Homer records 
that Orion was the “ more refulgent ” of the constellations. This mighty hunter Orton is 
turned, in this case, into the equally mighty Parnasabari. But Orion is called Mriga in the 
Indian astronomies . The three stars in the head of the antelope represent here the three heads 
of the goddess. The flames on the head or group of heads possibly refer to the following cir- 
cumstance recorded by Proctor. He says that there was an apparition of Hailley’s comet 
in the year 66 a.d. That approximately is the time of the struggle of the Saivas with 
Buddhists. 

Pope, who makes frequent references to heavenly bodies, introduces a comet in Book IV : — 

As the red comet 

With weeping glories glides along the air 
And shakes the sparkles from its blazing hair, 

Between two armies thus in open sight 
Shot the bright goddess in a trail of light. 

It must be admitted that poets succeed better with fiction than with truth. It is therefore 
not difficult to suppose that the fire shown on the combined head of the goddess Parna^bari 
was suggested by the simultaneous appearance of Hailley’s comet. It has been proved from 
the study of Assjuian sculptures that representations of the constellations were common among 
the Babylonians, as Sabaeanism or star worship was the prevailing form of religion in olden 
days. 

Proctor tells us, in his essay on iho Origin of the Constellation Figures, that men imagined 
certain gurcs in the heavens, pictured these figures in their astronomical temples and made 
stories to fit the pictures. I am inclined to add, as I have done in my book just mentioned, that 
these figures and the stories about them were intelligently coined for fixing into the memory, 
before the art of writing was invented, the position of the stars in relation to the apparent 
progress of the sun and the moon through the celestial vault. In fact, these arc the hierogly- 
phics which were invented to fix in memory the old astronomical discoveries and re.searches 
and supplemented by suitable stories to further help the memory. These hieroghq)hics of the 
original astronomers have been appropriated by subsequent composers of religious myths 
or mytholigics each in his own way. For instance, Orion it.sclf is turned into Trimurti or 
Dattatreya by the Vaishnavas and mixed up into the Saivite antelope — story of the Mahasiva- 
ratra. Similarly, Buddhists, the rivals of the Hindus, shaped the same constellation into 
Parnasabari and her enemies, Indra, Chandra, Gane.sa and Martanda. 

If we examine these star-groups to-day, we may not be able to reproduce the exact 
shape of the original figure, because the earth, besides whirling once a day on its axis, and 
rushing on its mighty orbit around the sun (spanning some 184,000,000 of miles), reels like a 
gigantic top, with a motion so slow that 25,868 years are required for a single circuit of the sway- 
ing-axis round an imaginary line up right to the plane in which the earth travels. In con- 
sequence of this reeling motion the points of the heaven opposite the earth’s poles necessarily 
change, and thus the position of the star-groups changes, causing a distorted view of the original. 
In spite of this variation, it is quite possible to imagine a figure resembling Parnasabari. 

The following description of Hecate, or Triformis or Tergenina, that is, the triple goddess 
of the ancient Grecians may be compared with advantage : — 

“ Alcamenes, who flourished about four hundred and forty years before the Christian 
era, was the first, according to Pausanias, who thought of making a statue of tlus goddess, 
with three faces and three bodies back to back. In the six hands were placed a sword, poniards, 
whips, cords, torches, a crown of laurel, and a key.” 
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DATE OF LAKSHJMAJSTASENA AND HIS PREDECESSORS. 

By DINESH CRi^NDRA BHATTACHARYYA, M.A. 

It is a curious fact that, with the great progress of historical research in our country, the 
date of the last independent Hindu ruler of Bengal has been thrown out of a definite certainty 
into a confusion of conflicting evidence. For the synchronism of Lakshmanasena and 
Bakhtiyar EQiilji, which has long been a household tale in Bengal, has recently been assailed by 
a band of scholars headed by Mr. R. D. Banerjea, who seem to have derived their inspiration 
from an abandoned theory of the late Dr. Kielhorn. Tlie latest contribution to the subject 
is from the pen of Mr. N. G. Mazumdar, who, in deciding the question under cover of a modest 
and partial discussion of the “ Lakshmanasena Era, seems, like an “orthodox” 
epigraphist, to ignore, if not to fight shy, of the numerous literary and historical evidences 
bearing on the question. Before examining the views of Mr. Mazumdar, it is we think 
necessary to put forth and discuss all the evidence, which would furnish strong reasons for 
throwing doubts on the apparently convincing arguments of Mr. Mazumdar and w'hich have 
not hitherto been fully and clearly stated in their latest developments. 

Vallalasena is reputed to bo the author of the Danasdgara and the Adbhttlasdgara and as 
far as we know his authorship has not yet been, as it clearly cannot be, questioned. At 
the end of at least two MSS. of the Danasdgara occurs the following verse. 

This is followed in a single MS.^ by two other verses referring to the same date, 1091 
Saka (1169-70 A.D.), when clearly the work was finished. Mr. R. D. Banerjea and his sup- 
porters can only pronounce these verses to be an interpolation — “clever and ingenious 
interpolation by shrewd and unscrupuious Brahmins”"*, — because they are not to be found in 
several other MSS. of the work discovered up to date, and the copies in which they occur are 
only 2 or 3 centuries old. It is however difficult to comprehend what purpose can be 
served by a simple statement of a false date of composition and what cleverness, ingenuity 
or shrewdness was displayed in making the interpolatioir. Anyone acquainted with 
MS. literature in Sanskrit kiro'.vs that the introductory or concluding verses and 
colophons, which have no direct bearing on the subject of a book, are very often omitted 
in copies. And if we once accept the charge of interpolation put forward by Mi’. Banerjea, we 
shall have to cjuestion many a statement that has found general acceptance in the history 
of Sanskrit literature. Thus, the conceding verse of the Bhattikdvya connecting its author 
with Valabhi is omitted in most Bengal MSS. and the full colophon to the same work is found 
only in extremely rare copies.® The wellknownconcludiug verses in the iiisupalavadha relating 
to the personal history of Magha are omitted even by Mallinatha. The dates of Ramanatha, 
the famous grammarian of the KoEpa School and of Gopala Nyayapanchanana,* the 

1 Vol. XLVIII, p. 171 ff. Mr. Banerjea still clings to his own lews in his latest utterance on 
the subject in E. /., Vol. XV., p. 281. 

2 JASB., 1396, pt. I, p. 23. Also I,vl. Office Cat. (Eggeling), p. 54.". 

3 Notices oj Sans. MSS. (H. P. Sastril, v.ol. I. p. 170. Also JASB., 1913, p. 270. 

4 Ante, Vol. XLIV, p. 21G. For lilr. Banerjea's arguments, vide .J.-ISB., 1913, pp. 274-77. The 
Plaas of Bengal, p. 105. 

5 H. P. Sastri ; JASB., 1912, p. 239. 

<> For Ramanatha, I’itie Eggeling : 7. 0. Cat,, p. 205. For Gopala, vale Nois’e* o Saiit. MSS, (R.L. Mitral, 
No. 3188. 
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celebrated writer of Bengal, are found in single copies of their respective works, which 

are nevertheless available in any number throughout Bengal. Far from regarding such verses 
as interpolations, scholars have hitherto hailed them as extremely fortunate and rare dis- 
coveries, without waiting till the Doomsday to verify them from never-to-be-recovered contem- 
porary copies. Moreover, in the case of the Ddnasdgara, the argument based on the lateness 
of the MS. copies loses much of its force from the important discovery made by the late 
Mr. Chakra varti, that the celebrated Smriti writer Srinatha Acharyachudamani (fl. circa, 1500 
A.D.), who was Raghunandana's guru, not only cites, without the least suspicion, the above 
date of the Ddnasdgara, but vouches for the genuineness even of the very two verses that 
follow in a single MS.^ 

The date of the Ddnasdgara, moreover, agrees remarkably with that of its sister-work, 
the AdhhiUasdgara, and even if we yield by admitting the date of the former to be an inter- 
polation, we have no way to do the same with regard to the latter. The work was published 
fifteen years ago in 1905 by Prabhakari and Co., Benares, but curiously remained inac- 
cessible to most scholars, who kept on referring to still more inaccessible MS. copies in their 
discussions. The publication disposes of all questions of rejecting the date of the work as 
contained in the following introductory stanza : 

II (p- 4) 

For this date of its commencement, 1090 /Sato (1168-69 A. n.) has been repeated at least 
thrice in the body of the book, where no question of interpolation can reasonably be raised. 
Thus on p. 125, we have snrf|^ ^ PT f Pt » = >f^ ^gTN TSrgf etc. 
On p. 235 again, we have 

On p. 236 occurs the following verse referring to the same date ; 

This verse seems to echo the .sense of the two verses at the c-iid of the Ddnasdgara. It is 
a significant fact that in tlioir canipaitui for interpolation, Mr. Banerjea and his supporters con- 
fined themselves to the introductory verses only, ignoring the passages in the body of the book, 
to some of which the late Jlr. Chakravarti had already drawn attention.® 

This date of Vallalasena bears independent corroboration from other literary evidence 
of the j)eriod. In the introduction to his Ddnasdgara, Vallala refers to his guru Bhatta 
Aniruddha ' of Varendri '' ( ). who helped him in the compilation of the 

book. This man has been happily identified with Aniruddha, author of the Hdralatd and the 
Karmopaclesinipaddhati, whose title Champdhi^ftga marks him out as belonging to a clan of 
Varendra Brahmans. Aniruddha refers to the Kalpataru of the famous Lakshmidharabhatfa, 
who flourished under Govindachandra of KanauJ (1114 — 1158 a.d.)®. Aniruddha and his 
pation Vallala cannot therefore be placed before the third quarter of the 12th century a.d. 

Similarly, in the introduction to his Ad^Aitlasajjara, Vallala records his indebtedness to 
one Srinivesa in a glowing verse, which however appears in a corru})! form in Bhandarkar’s 
Report and worse still in the printed edition. With a slight emendation in Bhandarkar’s 
reading we can easily get the following correct version'^. 

’’ JASB., 1915, p. .347. 8 Ibid., 1906, pp. 17 and 171. 

9 Eggeling’s Cat., pp. 474-5. Chakravarti : JASB., 1912 ; p. 344, Algo 1915, p. 360. 
lo Bhandarkar’a If epori, 1894, p. Ixxxv : forSrinivAsaof the ^uddhidipiki, vide Chakravarti, JASB., 
1916, p. 334. 
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So this Srinivasa “a priceless jewel of the ornament of the il/«^!«idj3a7!? family” can easily 
be identified with the celebrated author of the ^uddhidi pika, viho is also styled in colophons as 
His date can be definitely fixed by the following quotation in Sarvananda’a 
(Triv. Sans. Series, Pt. I, p. 91) : 

5r^rf5i>r^ ( 

The famous commentator Rayamukuta, who was himself of the Mahintdpani familv, leaves 
as in no doubt as to the identity of the author of the lost Ganitachuddmani by thus improving 
on the gloss of Sarvananda ' ' : 

Srinivasa, therefore, WTote in 1081 Saka (1159 — 60 a. d.) and his patron Vallala cannot 
be placed half-a-century earlier. 

Lastly, Sridharad'lsa, author of the SaduktikarndmrUa, which was WTitten in 1206 a d 
was the son of Vatudasa, a friend and feudatory of Lakshmanasena.i^ This points to the 
latter half of the 12th century a.d. as the probable date of Lakshmanasena. The cumulative 
eSeet of these numerous literary references is, wc think, enough to rebut the almost absurd 
position taken by ftir. R D. Banerjea, when he remarked — "If on later enquiry these verses 
can be found in all the MSS. discovered, even then they cannot be accepted basis for the 
construction of a chronology, so long a.s they are to be found in modern MSS.” (The Pdlas 
of Bengal, p. 105.) 

The literary evidenee is definitely supported by historical evidence, In the Deopada 
inscription there are two verses (20 and 21) recording the conquests of Vijayasena The 
manner of the verses seems to indicate that Vijayasena considered himself glorious by defeat^ 
ing several kings, presumably of long-established reputation, especiallv Nanya(deva) of Mithir' 
who IS mentioned first of all in both the verses and it may be fairly assumed that it was Vijayr’ 
sena, and not Manyadeva, who must have survived the other. The traditional date of 

Nanyadeva of Mithila is 1039-1125 a.d., which is remarkably verified by a known d^te 

(1097 A.D.) and the following stanza recording the date of an erection'* : 

Though we are unable to trace this verse to any authoritative work, it looks like a genuine 
record, which quite regularly works out to be July 18, 1097 a.d., morninu ^udl 7 s.e a 
and Svati. On the other hand the date of Vijayasena, according to ilr tajea wouMh’ 
1076-1108 A.D. at the latest, and from the recently published Barrackpur plate of \jjava^e 
dated, according to IVIr . Banei jea, in his 32nd year, we gather that Vallalasena had alreadV 
overcharge (inUOS A.rr. at thelatest) of royal affairs, as he finds honorable piace in th^ mef” 
cal portion of the inscription in the right royal fashion with hi.s riruda atta hi 


11 Eggeling ; I. 0. Cat., p. 271. 


13 Chakr 


- ravaiti : JAitU 1906 n i -j 

13 Vdngldr Purdvritta by P. C. Banerjea. pp. 255-56 (foot-note). Also Tke Brahmans’ and K- . 
of Bengal, by G. N. Dutt (iladras, 1906), p. 76. for the length of Nanyadeva’s rei<m The v^r 
found in several other vernacular Torks in Bengal, none of which cite the original lourco 

date, vide Ep. Ind,. Vol. I., p. 309. known 
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to his name. So the conquests of Vijayasena must have been effected much earlier in his 
reign, at a time when Vijayasena, far from being a younger or even a true contemporary of 
Nanyadeva, becomes in Mr. Banerjea’s chronoloEcieal scheme decidedly elderly. 

Vijayasena, moreover, is described in the Deopada inscription as having “attacked the 
king of Gauda ’ ( Who was this Gatidendra ? Scholars have been almost 
unanimous in their opinion that it was Madanapala, who was defeated by Vijayasena, 
Already Mr. Banerjea is at great pains to synchronise Vijayasena and Madanapala. In one 
place he states that Madanapala must have been defeated “ sometime after the year 1108.” 
In another place he places Vijaj-asena’s death “ about the year 1108.”14 But in my paper 
on a Chronologj’ of the Pala Djmasty,' I have shown that MadanapMa usurped the throne 
in 1115 A.D., so that the reign of Vijayasena in Mr. Banerjea's scheme falls entirely within 
that of the great Ramapala, who is not at all likely to have been the Gauejendra put to flight by 
Vijayasena. In the legendary work Sekhasubhodayd, Ramapala is said to have been succeed- 
ed in his kingdom by \ ija 5 ’a&ena. Moreover, Vijaytusena merely put the king of Gauda to 
flight. The destruction of the Pala kingdom must then have been effected by one of his sue- 
cessors. Lakshmanasena on the other hand is credited in the inscriptions with having defeat- 
ed the kings of Kasi (and PraySga), Orissa and Ka/narupa,^* indicating that Gauda and 
Magadha had already come completely under the sway of the Sena djmasty, evidently by the 
conquests of his predecessor Vallalascna. This is supported by the fact that Vallala describes 
himself in the introduction of the Adbhutasdgara as “. ndowed with arms that served as tying 
posts for the elephant viz., the king of Gauda” ( «j|| ) This 
conquest of Gauda (and Magadha) by Vallala becomes impos.sible in the chronological scheme 
of Mr. Banerjea, according to which Vallala died in 1 119 a.d., when, as we have showm, Mada- 
napala was just 4 years on the throne. The destruct’on of ,the Pala kingdom is, for all we 
know, referred to the reign of Govindapala, and most certainly not to the beginning of 
Madanapala’s reign. 

{To be continued.' 


BOOK-XOTICE. 


Ancient India, by Pp.ofessob U. N. Ball, M.A. 

Kamala Book Depot, Calcutta and Patna, 1021. 

I must commence my notice of this book with 
an apology. It is a year ago since I promised 
Professor Ball that I would review it in this Journal. 
but one thing and another has prevented me from 
giving it attention. 

*' The object of writing the book is to provide 
a suitable compendium for University students.” 


Professor Bail has therefore set out to write a 
University text book of the history of .Ancient 
India, and it is from this standpoint that the book 
must bo viewed. It is in sixteen chapters and 
takes us up to Harshavardhana. i.e., to 647 
A.D., the last two chapters dealing with the 
‘‘ SmaliS- Kingdoms of Northern India ” and the 
“ Kingdoms of Southern India ’’ as far as the 
I Muhammadan supremacy (1192 A.D.). 


It The Pdlas oj Bengal, p. 103 and p. 105. 15 Ante, Vol. XLIX, p. 189 ff. 

16 In the Madanapada plate of his son Vi^varupa {JASB., 1896, pt. I, p. 11) Lakshmanasena is 
described (verse 12) as having installed victory pillars in the timje holy cities of Puri, Benares and Allahabad. 
In his Madhainagar plate Lakshmanasena is called a and a conqueror of Kamarupa (line 32) 

aswellasofKasiandKalmgajll. 19-20), ride JASB., 1909, p. 473. Butin line 19 we have an interesting 
pas sage which has e^ap ed^the notice of scholars : it runs (slightly emended) as follows : 

ddHUdiVrt: ” — “ whose youthful (when he was a prince) sport consisted in forcibly 
takmg away the lady, viz., the Royalty of the king of Gaudv,” We have thus epigraphic evidence to 
show that the final defeat of the king of Gauda was the work of Vallala, who was largely helped therein by 
his son, then a prince. 
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The first chapter on the physical features is a 
fair summary of the situation, viewed from the 
point of giving the student a general idea, and the 
only statement with which I cannot agree is that 
on p. 8, which says that “ Burma is a very low land.” 
As a resident in Burma off and on for many 
years, my idea of that country is that it is 
mainly a hilly land. Also I suggest that in any 
future edition of the book the closing paragraph 
of the first chapter on “ unity ” be modified (p. 9). 
The deeper one goes into the matter the more 
certain it becomes that the population of India 
is not more united nor more diverse than any other 
large community of human beings — than the popu- 
lation of the European continent for instance. 
Hinduism in India and Christianity in Europe 
exhibit the same unity, the same continuity, 
the same diversity, the same powers of assimila- 
tion and influence. In fact. Christianity, Hin- 
duism, Islam and what one may call ‘‘ Chinaism ’ 
show on close study the essential unity of one 
thing only — the mind of man as a whole. They 
are all phases of it. All the continuity there is 
in any one of them ties in the consideration that 
in their respective developments they have obeyed 
the natural law of following each its main prin- 
ciple chiefly and borromng and absorbing all that 
has come its way from the others. 

This is a text-book for the younger generation, 
and as such, and as bringing to their notice the 
results of the latest research, I am in agreement 
with most of the statements therein. It is to ray 
mind a fair and well-informed summary of the 
historical knowledge of the day. In many ways 
it is of use for the purpose of a tnemoria teehnica 
even for the advanced student and teacher. But 
being a text-book it is important that it should 
teach correctly, and hence it is important to point 
out where it appears to err. 

The remarks on the Vedas (p. 12) that they 
are the earliest literary records of man’s manners 
and customs,” and again, “ The Vedas have been 
recognised as the oldest literature of mankind ” 
(p. 29), and yet again, “ The Eig-Veda is the oldest 
literature in the world ” (p. 30), ignore many 
things : e.g., the history of Egypt, Babylonia, 
Judaism, Greece, Persia and China. It is not 
therefore a safe axiom to implant in the younger 
Indian student that his is the oldest civilisation. 
It would be better to teach him to think that the 
mind of civilisable man has advanced to much 
the same level in successive ages everywhere. 
There is not much to choose in the advance made 


by the “ adv-anced ” populations in any given 
I millenium, b.c. or a.d., wherever they happened 
' to be situated. It should be remembered, too, 

1 that the Aryan invaders found a Dravidian popu- 
lation established in India quite ae advanced as 
themselves. To teach that one’s own civilisation 
I is the oldest may be ‘‘ patriotic,” but it is not 
history. 

There are several instances of this propensity 
in the book. ” The belief in one Supreme God 
was searched by the Aryans, but it did not attain 
the fixity and uncompromising firmness of the 
Vedantic Theism ” (pp. 25-26). This is, to say 
the least of it. a controversial statement. “ The 
Hindus and the Parsis still worship the Sim : the 
former made so much progress in the knowledge 
of the universe that they denied that the sun ever 
rose or set (Aitareya Brdhmana)” . This is reading 
modern science into an ancient statement : not a 
safe proceeding (p. 26). 

There are however points on which I heartily 
agree, e.g., (p. 17) ‘’We have now an almost ac- 
curate chronological table starting with the time 
of Buddha,” but I hope the young student will 
not think in consequence that no more research 
is worth while in chronology. (P. 15) “ The gaps 
between the Old Stone Age and between the New 
Stone Age and the historic period have not been 
suflficiently surveyed,” and to this fact the atten- 
tion of students may well be drawn. I also heartily 
endorse the teaching (p. 20) that ” no serious 
scholar supports” the idea that Negroes are kin 
to the Indian aborigines and that the Andamanese 
are a group of that family,” though I am not 
yet satisfied that the ancient forbears of the race 
from which the Andamanese spring did not once 
dwelt in parts of India. On the other hand Pro- 
fessor Ball’s teaching as to the main immigration 
of early Aryan invaders is clear and very useful 
to students (p. 22), and his remark that “ soma 
(fermented liquor) was their principal beverage ” 
(p. 24) is not only tme but courageous in a Hindu. 

Professor Ball teaches sound doctrine (p. 21) 
as to the relationship of the Aryan to the Dravi- 
dian civilisation, and he would do well to point 
out in a future edition even more forcibly how 
much modern India owes to Dravidian influence 
even up to modern times. His remark (p. 22) 
that the “ Tantrie form of worship in Bengal is 
considered a result of Mongolian influence ” is 
worth every student’s observation. 

Sometimes Professor Ball has been misled by 
European authorities, as when he quotes (pp. 30-31) 
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Professor Rapson that the accuracy of the Vedic 
texts handed down by word of mouth for genera- 
tions is something marvellous and unique. It is 
in fact a common phenomenon, where writing does 
not exist or is rare. The Hebrews could repeat 
their Scriptures with absolute accuracy ; a hdfiz 
will repeat the Quran from end to end without a 
fault. The same is true of the Buddhist texts 
in Burma and elsewhere. Some thirty years ago 
the broken fragments of the Kalyani Stones at 
Pegu containing the Pali text of the upasampacla 
form of ordination of Buddhist monks were set 
up again in proper order by Taw Sein Ko under 
my directions, because the text of the 15th century 
was word for word that which had been printed 
from word of mouth. At the very end of the 19th 
century a.d.. Sir George Grierson could recon- 
struct the unwritten text of the verses of the Kash- 
miri ^aiva Yogini, L&l Ded, with complete accu- 
racy after 600 years of “ tradition,” from the 
mouths of many writers unknown to each otlier. 
Instances of such memory have always been 
numerous in Europe. 

If I have thus found something to criticise in 
Professor Ball’s general principles, his chapter of 
the Vedic Age, and those that follow it, seems to 
me to teach the outlines of early Indian History 
with accuracy and insight, and I have only a remark 
here and there to make. The struggle between 
the Vedic Aryans and the aborigines is sympathe- 
tically described and Professor Ball might well 
draw attention to the analogy between the people 
who were “ called Dasyus and their battle-cries... 
described as yells ” (p. 34) and tho Irish who were 
called Tories and their “ hullaballoo. ’ I may also 
mention, as a matter of common interest, that 
the thrice eleven gods of the Vedic literature still 
survive as the Thirty-Seven Nats of the Burmese 
world of ghosts, i.e. the subjects of the thirty-three 
rulers of the Buddhist Tawatiriisa Heaven, plus 
four extra ghosts of recent date. But as in the 
Vedas more names than thirty-three are found 
(p. 43), so there are more than thirty-seven in the 
complete list of the particular Nats to whom the 
Thirty-Seven belong. 

I am not sure, however, that it is right to ascribe 
republicanism to the tribal states of the time 
of Buddha in N. India (p. 82). Republicanism 
is not a very safe word to use to students in des- 
cribing a state of ancient society, where in all 
probability the independent clan’s chief acted 
very much as a king. On the other hand. Pro- 
fessor Ball does very well to draw attention (pp. 
94-95) to the analogy between the Sapta-bhumaka- 
pasada, or seven-storied building of Buddha’s 


time and the ziggurat of the Babylonians, and to 
■s imi lar ancient buildings in Ceylon. The palace 
in Mandalay in 1885 when the British took it, 
was a far-oH echo of the old palaces of Nineveh 
and Babylon — pillared court, high plinth and all. 
The high plinth of many Muhammadan tombs 
and masjids in India, where it has no meaning, 
is due to the same very ancient style of building 
in a country like Mesopotamia liable to high floods, 
where it had a meaning. There is another analogy 
with Persia worth pointing out. Professor Ball 
notes (p. 109) that Chandragupta Maurya “was 
served by a highly-organised staff of news-carriers, 
who reported to him about the doing of his ofBcers.” 
More than 200 years earlier, Cyrus the Great estab- 
lished a corps of motmted ofScial messengers, 
who travelled from end to end of the empire 
“ more swiftly than the crane,” to quote the ancient 
picturesque record. One wonders if this was one 
of the arts of government Chandragupta Maurya 
learnt from Alexander, just as he learnt his mili- 
tary administration (p. 115), though Professor 

Ball does not seem to acknowledge this. 

Passing on to the early periods a.d., I am glad 
to see (p. 153) that as regards the legend of Gondo- 
phares and St. Thomas, Professor Ball does not 
altogether dismiss it as a fable. There is some- 
thing to be said for it (see ante, vol. XL VI, pp. 
268-269), but I cannot bring myself to hold with 
him that “ the invasions of Alexander, Seleukos 
and Antiochos were mere raids ” and left no prac- 
tical effect. Personally I should like to see pp. 
153-155 much modified, though Professor Ball 
has the great support of Dr. Vincent Smith. If my 
old friend were still alive I would willingly break 
a lance with him as to this subject. It does not 
follow that because national historians and chro- 
niclers have ignored a fact or situation that it did 
not exist. The result of the first and second 
Burmese Wars was the loss of the best parts of 
their Kingdom to the Burmese, but their ofScial 
chroniclers recorded that some Western barbarians 
appUed for permission to occupy the territories 
and were graciously allowed to do so by a kind- 
hearted king. 

The strength of Professor Ball as a fair-minded 
historian comes out well in the latter part of his 
work (pp. 156-236), where he deals with compa- 
ratively more recent and most difficult times. It 
appears to me that he disentangles the confused 
history of the first eight centuries .\.d. with much 
success, considering the extreme difficulties of the 
subject. He is conspicuously successful with the 
Kushans and shows a knowledge of the research 
' of quite recent date, though he clearly indicates 
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that his summary cannot be held to be final. It 
is, nevertheless, well calculated to lead the young 
in the right way. On p. 105, however, his refer- 
ence to Hinduism in the Far East, and it may be 
added in the Malay Archipelago, is too slight for 
so remarkable a fact. 

His account of the Indian Renaissance of the 
3rd to 5th centuries a.d. is good, though he seems 
to me to attribute a rather higher character to 
the people than is humanly-speaking Ukely during 
the century of small local States between the 
Kushana and the Guptas. I am very glad, how- 
ever, to note that he fully brings out the services 
of my old colleague, Dr. J. F. Fleet, the epigra- 
phist, in elucidating this and much subsequent 
Indian history. The account of the Gupta Euro- 
peans is good and he does well to point out how 
great a man Samudra Gupta (c. 330 — 375 a.d.) 
was in every respect. One remark of his here 
is good “ teaching.” “ A combination of States 
under the hegemony of a powerful kingdom has 
nowhere endured. India has not been an excep. 
tion in the matter. . . . The empire fof 
Samudra Gupta] lasted so long as it was guided 
by a strong monarch, but it fell to pieces when ' 
the Central Government became weak” (pp, 
167-168). But I would again warn him about 
revising the idea of ancient Indian “ republics.” 
If the Lichchavis were a “ republican ” clan, they 
could not have had “ princesses ” to give to Chandra 
Gupta in marriage (p. 166) and so help him by 
marriage relations and inheritance to establish 
a *■ Kingdom ” and thence an “ Empire.” 

In the 5th centiuy a.d. the White Huns (Eph- 
thalites) swepo down on Persia and India and during 
the 6th put an end to the great Gupta Empire. 
The description of these Huns is fair and well- 
informed, and the accounts of Toramana and 
Mihirakula, the Hun leaders, and of their oppo- 
nents, Pura Gupta, Balaclitya, and Yasodharman. 
are as clear as is possible at present. 

My own idea of the division of dated Indian His. 
tory is : Ancient from the foundation of the Sai- 
sunaga Dynasty, c. 664 b.c., to the Arab conquest 
of Gujarat, 766 a.d., i.e., to the end of the Valabhi 
Dynasty. Mediseval Hindus from the foundation 
of the Rashtrakuta Dynasty of the Deccan, 747 
A.D., to Muhammad Ghori’s establishment of 
power at Delhi in 1193. Media;val Muhammadans 
from 1193 to the accession of Akbar in 1556. 
Modern from Akbar onwards. Professor Ball 
closes his Ancient History with Harshavardhana’s 
Empire, 606-647 a.d., but continues the history of 
minor States in the north, and of Southern History, 
up to the days of Muhammadan supremacy at the 
end of the 12th century. 


I Professor Ball’s account of the very confused 
story of the rise of Harsha’s short-lived Empire is 
clear and useful, especially as he points out (p. 188) 
that it was a personal rule, and hence hable to 
collapse when the commanding hand was with- 
drawn. I may point out here that we have to 
Harsha a fair parallel in Sher Shah Sur, another 
really great man of similar type. On p. 1 89, how- 
ever, the statement, “ Ordeal by water, fire, 
weighment or poison was an eSective method of 
ascertaining the truth.” wants reconsideration. 
On p. 194, the printer has served Professor Ball 
badly by printing the same line twice and obviously 
leaving out one containing a useful piece of informa- 
tion at present lost. 

Professor Ball’s account of the mediteval Rajput 
States is quite good as a well-informed s umma ry 
leading students to enter on a course of useful 
study : indeed a monograph on Rajputs is badly 
wanted, if it be thought the time has come for one. 
On p. 209 he alludes to the cause of the fatal quar- 
rel between Jaichand of Kanauj and Prithivi Raj 
of Ajmer owing to the latter’s abduction of the 
Kanauj princess in 1175. But I think he hardly 
makes enough of this incident. To my mind it 
constituted a turning-point in Indian History, as 
I the feud thus generated between the two great 
[ Rajput rulers of the Hindu frontier of that day 
enabled Muhammad Ghori to overcome Hindu 
I opposition and found the Sultanate of Delhi (1193). 

Professor Ball turns lastly to Southern India, 
and here again he is clear and well-informed on 
a confused subject. If he reprints his book I 
suggest, however, that he brings out more clearly 
the enormous effect of pre-Hindu Southern India 
on Hindu ritual, even of modern times. A con- 
sideration of this subject will do more than perhaps 
anything else to explain the great divergence 
between Hindu philosophical religion and Hindu 
ritual observable everywhere. The reflex action 
of Southern Hinduism on Northern as exhibited 
by Sankaracharya and Ramanuja and the Bha- 
gavatas generally is another and later consideration 
altogether. 

The accounts of early S. India and the S. Deccan 
will be useful to students, but I suggest that the 
statement, p. 218, that PulikeSin II “ sent an 
embassy to the Court of Khusru II (Parvez), 
King of Persia, in 625-6 a.d.” should be put 
the other way round. The great disturbers of 
the peace of S. India for about seven centuries 
were the Pallavas, of whom one would like to see 
much more discovered, as they were evidently 
no mean rulers. The latest research seems to show 
that they were originally really a local “ Rajput ” 
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tribe in the Eastern Deccan and not from the 
North, as Professor Ball thinks, or from beyond 
the North-west frontier as I have thought. One 
would like also to see even in such a summary as 
the present, more about the Andhras. evidently 
an important people of the far off Indian days. 

On p. 227 Professor Ball says. “ The Dravidians 
visited Babylonia and Persia.” lly own unpres- 
sion is that they did much more and that their 
cradle is to be sought in that region and not beyond 
the North-eastern borders of India. I have often 
wished that some Indian scholars would investi- 
gate such a thesis. Of the Cholas and what Pro- 
fessor Ball calls the Chalukya-Cholas, he has a 
fair summary : and I wonder if it has ever occurred 
to him that Kulottunga Chola's “ Domesday 
Book ” was put together in the very same year 
as was the famous English one of William the Con- 
queror, 1086 A.D. The great Tanjore Inscription 
of Rajendra Choladeva (1007-1042) mentions the 


, Andamans and Nicobars, but I doubt his having 
i conquered them — certainly not the Andamans 
I (p. 232). 

My last remark is to regret that Professor Ball’s 
scope does not enable him to call to the student’s 
mind the profound effect on S. Indian History of 
the raids of Alau’ddin Khiiji and MaUk Kkfur 
(pp. 233-234). and their successors of the fourteenth 
century onwards. 

With this I close this review of a University 
Text Book which I have made long because of its 
importance as a source of authoritative information 
to the rising generation at its most impressionable 
age. If I have ventured on criticisms here and 
there, it is because of a desire to help in securing 
accuracy in future editions of a book conceived on 
the right lines. 

Alas ! there is no index. When will Indian 
writers grasp the value of an index to students ? 

R. C. Temple. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY' RECORDS. 
31. The Cost of Attempted Suicide. 


2 September 1689. Consultation at Fort St. 
Oeorqe. Francis Bett haveing by distemper and 
distraction lately wounded himself at Porto Novo 
factory, where for want of a Surgeon, they were 
necessitated to call the Dutch Surgeon to his 
relief and cure, which being chargeable to him, 
he requests that as being the Companys Servants, 
it maybe allow'd by the Rt. Honble. Company 
which being consider'd of and that twas his own 
rash act, Tis orderd that he bear the half charge 
thereof, and that the Cheif doe allow the other 
half. (Records of Fort St. George Diary and Con- 
sultation Book, 1689, p. 72.) 

32. Volunteer Training. 

1 .January 1690- Fort St. George Diary. Ac- 
cording to the Governour and Councills order, the 
Citty Trainbands, containing all the Christian 
Inhabitants, also the Garrison Soldiers mett at 
the Generali place of Randevouz, which' were divided 
into two Partyes and the methods of the millatary 
exercise Shewn them round the garrison, after- 
wards mareh’t over the river to the Campaigne 
[open country, plain], where they did form and 
order them in a Batalion, and then treated them 
with a handsome dinner. (Records of Fort St. 
George. Diary and Consultation Book of 1690, 
p. 1.) 

33. Punishment for Desertion at Sea. 

January 1690, Fort St. George Diary. The 
ship Chandos fugitive seamen were this day ex- 
amined and tryed by the President, Couneill and 
some officers and were sentenced that four of them 
should run the Gantlett and ride the wooden horse. 


the other four to be whipt aboard all the shipps 
in the road with 15 stripes a peice. (Records of 
Fort St. George. Diary and Consultation Book of 
1690, p. 3.) 

34. A Lunatic Civil Servant sent to England. 

22 February 1690. Consultation at Fort St. 
George. Mr. Bryan, one of the Honble. Com- 
panys writer[s], haveing been long time distracted, 
to the great trouble and charge of this place, where 
all endeavours and remedies have been used, and 
there being no hopes of recovery here. It is ordered 
that he be return’d home for England by Ship 
Chandos, where he may possibly find a Cure, being 
a Colder Countrey. The Captain is therefore 
orderd to receive him aboard and give him good 
usage and accomad[at]ion and the Paymaster 
to disburse 20 Pags. [Rs. 70] for cloaths &ca. neces- 
saryes for him and advise it home. (Records of 
Fort St. George. Diary and Consultation Book 
O/1690, p. 14.) 

35. Native objection to taking oath. 

13 April 1691. Consultation at Fort St. George. 
The Custome house oath upon Masters for the 
manifest of their Ladeings create so great trouble, 
dispute and dissatisfaction, particularly from 
Moores and Gentues [Hindus] who are averst 
to and forbidden swearing, and it being of no great 
importance, each makeing Entryes or forfeiture 
of their goods, the Customer is therefore orderd 
to desist pressing the said Oaths from any of them, 
but that he be strict in the Collection of the Customs 
and watch that all goods be duly enterd both as 
to importing, exporting and traversing [trans- 
porting across the country], (Records of Fort St. 
George, Diary and Consultation Book of 1691, 
P- 20.) R. C. Temple. 
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DATE OF LAKSHMANASENA AND HIS PREDECESSORS. 

By DINESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARYYA, M.A. 

{Continued from p. 148.) 

Vijayasena’s Barrackpur plate was issued from Vikramapura. In order to comprehend 
the full force of this bit of historical truth we have to discuss at some length the chronology 
of the dynasties of Vikramapura. Before the Sena Kings had sway over Vikramapura there 
is epigraphic evidence of two dynasties having reigned there one after another. The 
Chandra dynasty is represented by the copperplates of Srichandra ” which from palseogra- 
phic considerations are referred to circa 1000 a.d. Srichandra was probably succeeded early 
in the 11th cent, by Govindachandra who fled before Rajendra Chola in 1023 a.d. Then 
comes the Varman dynasty represented by the copperplates of Bhojavarina and Harivarma.’^ 
Bhojavarma’s date can be approximately fixed by the following synchronistic table 

Nayapala (1030—1053) Karnachedi (1041— circ. 1100) Vajrayarma 


Vigrahapaia (1053 — 1067)=Vijayasri Virasri=Jatavarma 

Ramapala (1069—1111) Samalavarma 

Bhojavarraa 

Jatavarma was a true contemporary of Vigrahapaia III. and his son Samalavarma s 
traditional date of accession to the throne, 994 Saka (1072-3 a.d.) seems to be a genuine 
record. The date of the first king of the dynasty falls therefore about 1040 a.d. if not earlier, 
when probably Vajravarma usurped the kingdom of the Chandras. Let us now see if Hari- 
varma with his long reign of at least 42 years can be adjusted in the 11th cent. a.d. in the 
scheme of Mr. Banerjea. Supposing Harivarma’s father Mahdrdjadhirdja Jyotirvarma im- 
mediately followed Govindachandra, we have approximately the following succession list": 
Govindachandra (1023 a.d.) Jyotirvarma (1023-25 a.d.) Harivarma (1025-1067). His son 
(1067-70). Vijayasena on the other hand must be taken to have usurped Vikramapura, defeating 
Bhojavarma sometime before his 32nd year, say in 1105. We have thus to impact foiu gene- 
rations of kings in the remaining period, which by the greatest possible stretch barely counts 
to be 35 years. This is on the face of it improbable, and there is, moreover, strong literary 
evidence which goes against placing Harivarma in the 11th cent. A.D. Bhatta Bhavadeva, 
the celebrated Smriti writer of Bengal, was a minister of this long-lived king as well as of his 
son-0. In his Prdyaschittaprakaranam-^ Bhavadeva quotes Visvarupa, who again flourished 
sometime after Bhoja of Dhara — say in 1060 a.d. at the earliest. At least a few decades must 
be allowed to have elapsed before Visvarupa could have been quoted by Bhavadeva. Thus 

17 Ep. Ind., Vol. XII, p. 136 ff. Dacca Review, 1912. pp. 250-51. 

18 For Bhojavarma’s plate of his 5th retmal year vide Ep. Ind., Vol. XIT. p. 37. Harivarma’s plate is 
dated in his 42nd year — -Vangera .Jatiya Itlhdsa- Brahmanaka’ula : Vol. II., pt. I., p. 216. Colophons of 
two Mss. refer to his reign, one copied in his 19th year .md the other in his 39th year (VAmjildra It'ihd.sa by 
R. D. Banerjea, Vol. I., p. 275). 

1 9 ‘‘ H i’angn-a .Jdt'yi : Brahraanak.in la. Vol. 11., Pt. II,. p. IS. 

20 Ep.Ind., Vol. VI, p. 205 ff. Cf. H I 

21 JASB.. 1912, p. 345. For Visvarupa’s po.steriority to Bhoja, vide Cat. Catalog. II.. p. 58 and 
JASB., 1915, p. 323. note 1. According to the late Mr. Chakravarti {-J.-liB., 1912. p. 346), Bhava- 
deva has been alluded to in the Prabodhachandrodaya : the fact however is that a commentator of the 16th 
Cent, in his gloss on a well-known verse of the drama merely adds the name of Bhavadeva ( 

) as popular in his own time ( ). 
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wc cannot reasonably place Bhavadeva and his patron Harivarma before the last quarter of 
the lltli cent, a.d., when, undoubtedly, Bhojavarma and his immediate predecessors had 
sway over Vikramapura. Harivarma has, therefore, to be .shifted to the first half of the 
12th cent. a.d. and Vijayasena must have subjugated the country towards the end of his own 
reign in the middle of the century from Harivarma or his son-'^. 

Against all this crowd of literary and historical evidence has been brought the con- 
sideration of three inscriptions dated in the much-discussed aUtd-rdjya Samvat of Lak-h- 
inanasena. I confess I am unable to appreciate the palaeographic discussion of these ins- 
criptions. but I think palffiography has not at all proved a sure guide in the determination 
of the age of the records within a century. Mr. Mazumdar seems to gain his point by proving 
only the futility of a procedure, viz., examination of test letters, because a mixture of Ndgari 
and later Bengali forms characterised the palaeography of the period. But he adduces no 
proof that such a mixture did not continue in Bihhr for 80 years more. As an evidence of 
a more definite character, Mr. Mazumdar introduces astronomical calculation, which, I am 
afraid is not fully done and has played him false. For according to the Purnimdnia scheme, 
which seems to have been unfortunately overlooked by Dewan Bahadur Pillai, the data 

“^Vaisdkha vadi 12 guran " do yield two dates between the years 1272 and 1277 a.d. 

one in the very year of contention 1274 a.d. (April 5) and another in 1277 (April 1). In 
this connection Mr. ^lazumdai .scem.s cleverly to ignore the astronomical calculation of 
another important recfud of the same period and locality, which he has not forgotten to 
refer to in hi^ palteographic discussion — the famous Bodh-Gaya inscription dated in the 
Nirvana Era, 1813. Dr. Fleet had already shown-^ that the data given in the inscription 
quite regularly work out in the Purnimdnia system to be October 1, 1270 a.d., with 544 
B.C.. as the starting point of the Era. The late Dr. Indraji suggested October 20, 1170 a. t-. 
as a po^iible date of the lecord. referring to a so-callcd Peguan reckoning of the era from 
038 B.c. It doe- not liowevcr require a Dr. Fleet to guide us which to choose of the two 
date- — the long establislied .544 n.c era so extensively u.sed in Ceylon and Burma or the 
038 B.c. era. which, if it ever existed at r il, was apparently neviT used in a sintrle inscriji- 
tion even in Pegu it-elf. Thus astronomical calculation rather tjoes against Mr. Mazumdar '.' 
orvn theory than again.-t the othf-r theory. 


We now eome to the last and practical iy the only so-called evidence against the estab- 
lished view of Ldkshmaiia.sena date, lie., the interpretation of the word aritd-rdjijn userlin 
the .said insciaptions and the identity of the era there referred to with the Lakshmana Samvat 
ot UP.) A.D. ill'. R. D. Banerjea and his supporters have fastened themselves with a de.-- 
perat ' grip as it were upon an interpretation of the late Dr. Kiclhorn, which they have 
quoted ever so many times in their di.'Cussion on the question, though the late Doctor 
himself ditl not hesitate to abandon his former views apparently upon a mere glimpse at 
one or two of the literary evidences discussed above^^. In his famous monograph cm 
the Pdla^ of Bengal (pp. 109-110) Mix Banerjea discusses three interpretations as a;io- 
gether po-ibic of a snnilar epithet gaia-rdjya. But among them we curiously miss the 


‘-■2 The tcAlowing succession list of the kings of Vikramapura may now be tentatively drawn : Srielian- 
dra (ccic. lOiiUA.D ) : Hovmciachan.lra (1023.V.D.) Vajravarma (efrc. lOtfl) Jatevarma (circ. 1050—1072 
c.D.; SamaUvarma (1072— 1079 A.D. ) Bhojavarma: Jyotirvarma (circ. 1100 a.d.) Harivarma (r/rr. 
1100-115U .V.D.), Hi.j son : \ ijayaocna : Vallalasena : Lakshmanasena. 

21 1909, p. 347 : regarding the time when the new reckoning (from 544 B.c.) was establishnd 

vfc7(. p, 333, also Ibid, 1911, p. 212. 

\if\v Ep. Ind., \ol. \ III. App. (Synchronistic Tables). 
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interpretation accepted among others by Messrs. H. P. Sastri, Chanda and N. N. Vasu.^* 
Mr. Banerjea himself has drawn very strange conclusions from the date-wordings in Ms. 
colophons. A wholly imjustifiable difference has been drawn between the words gaia, 
attta and vinasta, which are, for all we know, synonymous. Even if they were not so, it is 
unthinkable that atitardjya can ever mean, as Mr. Banerjea holds, a kingdom which is lost 
somewhere but flourishing {pmvardhamdna) elsewhere. According to Mr. Banerjea, more- 
over, atitardjya indicates that the king was still alive and the “ special ” word vinasta 
shows that he was dead. But by no stretch of grammatical construction can the words 
attta and vinasta, used clearly as qualifying adjectives of rdjya, determine the life and death 
of the king himself 2*. The word atitardjya (or its synonyms gatardjya, etc.), wherever 
it occurs must mean everywhere the same thing — that the kingdom was at an end (no question 
whether the king was alive or not, as a king has no civil existence without the kingdom) 
and the year is reckoned either (1) from the date of the accession of the king to the throne; 
or (2) from the date of the loss of the kingdom. Two objections have been raised against 
the 2nd interpretation : firstly, it is grammatically wrong, for we do not get a samdsa 
51 ^ 7 ^ i rs q in the sense of irsit 3T*Trff HRI and we would expect the ablative and not the 
locative in the sense of since. This is wholly beside the mark, as the locative can be justi- 
fied equally in pravardhamdnaivijayardjye and atitdrdjyd as Atita- 

rdjya would exactly mean — “ of the time during which the kingdom was lost, ” i.e., 
remained unrecovered by a lineal successor®^. The second objection that no era is known 
to start from a mrityu-samvat (except that of Buddha) is not of much consequence as the 
origin of many of the eras is yet unknown. It appears that the epithet atitardjya has been 
used with full significance only with the names of Govindapala and Lakshmanasena and 
it is a significant fact that they witnessed the destruction of the Pala and Sena kingdoms 
respectively. The devoted subjects of each only expressed their hatred for the usurpers 
by referring their dates to an imaginary ‘'reign of anarchy.” Thus the destruction of the 
Pala dynasty (which was Buddhist by religion) after a glorious reign of full four centuries 
was ill digested by the Buddhist subjects, who monopolised the use of the atitardjya Samvat 
of Govindapala. We can easily see that the second interpretation fits in better with the lite- 
rary and historical bearings of Lakshmanasena and should therefore be preferred in the 
inscriptions under discussion. That the alUa-rdjya Samvat of Lakshmanasena has nothing 
to do with the Lakshmana Samvat is primA facie evident from the fact that among the 
innumerable Ms. colophons with dates in La-sam, there is not a single one which connects 
the word atitardjya therewith, though that misleading epithet is attached even to the 
Vikrama Era in]\Iss. of the same locality, as cited by Mr. Mazumdar himself. In connection 
with Govindapala also, the epithet gatardjya (of the Gaya ins. of 1175 a.d.) bears the second 


23 Rdrnacharita : Itrod., p. 16, Gaudardjamdla, p. 55, etc. 

26 The colophons numbered 4, 5 and 6 in Mr. Banerjea ’s monograph (pp. 110-111) are of ;Mss. belonginn- 
to the same collection and written by the same man, who could never have used the word vinasta in a specicU 
SMse in the midst of two other Mss., one dated in the previous year (No. 4.) and another in the following year 

27 How the epithet atitardjya used in the Sonpur plates of Somesvaradeva (Ep. Ind., Vol. XII p 940 ) 
“certainly” supports the first interpretation we do not at all see. The use of the epithet may very well be 
justified by assuming that the coronation had not yet taken place of the successor of Abhimanyudeva in the 
first year of his reign, when the inscription is dated. This is supported by the fact that there is no mention 
of samvat after atitardjya, the end (and not the beginning) of the last reign having, just taken place 
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interpretation better. Govindapala had at least 4 years’ reign and under the first inter- 
pretation he would be reigning still in 1165 a.d. We had shown before that it was probably 
Vallalasena, who destroyed the last remnants of the Pala kingdom, and the work of des- 
truction was completed presumably several years before Vallala sat down securely with the 
pandits “like a swan among lotus beds,” ( Introd. to 
the Ddnasdgara, v. 54) to write several encyclopaedic works. The Adbhutasdgara was 
begun in 1168 a.d. ; the Ddnasdgara was completed in 1169 a.d., and before that he 
had written at least two other encyclopaedias, Pratisthdsdgara and Achdrasdgara. So it 
is probable that Vallala defeated Govindapala earlier in his reign, before and not after 
1165 a. d., i.e., 1161 a.d. marks the end and not the beginning of Govindapala’s reign. 

Two minor objections must now be discussed. How can two eras connected with the 
same king Lakshmanasena run simultaneously ? There is no evidence, however, that the 
atitardjya Samvat of Lakshmanaisena did develop into a regular era as such, and if it did, it 
changed its name. Moreover, the co-existence of the two eras cannot be proved by a single 
entry in a Ms. colophon, which looks extremely doubtful. Then, what is the origin of the 
La-sam 1 Though there is nothing authentic or reliable to guide us in the matter we should, 
at the present state of our knowledge, prefer the traditional origin in the birth of Lakshmana- 
sena^S to mere conjectures. What really happened with regard to the two eras is probably 
this ; with the establishment of Muhammadan supremacy, when independent Hindu rulers 
ceased to exist, people supplied their want of citing regnal years by creating a local era con- 
nected naturally with the name of the last independent Hindu monarch of the region. Some 
started it with the date of the loss of the kingdom, perhaps by analogy with the Govinda- 
pdliya Samvat, and others with the birth of the king. The former did not survive or changed 
its name before the popularity of the latter. The evidence from a Ms. colophon brought 
forth by Mr. Mazumdar to show that the La-sam was “ -started ” by Lakshmanasena is a 
most amusing piece of research. According to the late Dr. Kielhom, whom Mr. Mazumdar 
quotes with the greatest deference, even the epithet atita-rdjya “ is apt to become meaningless 
phrase, but according to Mr. Mazumdar himself, phrases like “ Lakshmanasena-bhupati- 
mati, ” evidently used through exigencies of metre, are all the same pregnant with meaning 
and a very plausible meaning too : for mate means, according to him, “ approved, i.e., 
started ” though approval and starting are two quite distinct ideas. 

We admit that all literary and historical evidence may be smashed by a strong epi- 
graph! c record, but we hope we have been able to show that Mr. Baneijea’s theory is not 
the only possible one on the age and interpretation of the epigraphic records under discussion, 
which equally admit of another theory that is certainly strengthened by being in agreement 
with all other evidence. 

The chronology of the Sena kings can now be determined in fuller detail. A passage 
in the Adbhutasdgara (p. 203) runs a.s follows : “ x n i m l” 

This admits of two interpretations, viz.: (1) Vallala came to the throne exactly in the 
year 1082 Saka (1160-61 a.d.), or (2) that year only fell “in the beginning” (ddau) 
of his reign. We should like to prefer the second interpretation, which will leave a margin 
of a year or two to the minimum length (11 years) of his reign, otherwise falling to his lot. 
The Naihati plate of Vallala, recording a land-grant on the occa.^ion of a solar eclipse, is 
dated—Samvat 11 VaUdklui dine 16 Assuming that the date of the record coincides 


is JASB., 1896, Pt. I, p. 23. 


29 Ep. Ind., Vol. XIV, p. 162. 
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with that of the eclipse, we get April 9, 1168 a.d., corresponding to Vaisdkha 16, when 
there was a solai eclipse, which was, however, invisible in India. But records have been 
discovered referring to invisible eclipses.^o and on that theory, meagre and doubtful 
though it is, April, 1158, falls in the first year of Vallalasena. On the indirect evidence of 
the Adbhutasdgara, Vallala died shortly after 1169 a.d. Mr. R D. Banerjea, while blindlv 
attacking the views of the late Mr. Chakravarti, who also arrived at the above date of 
Vallala, commits himself, in his latest pronouncement, 3 1 to the most unexpected state- 
ment that “it cannot be asserted upon the data available at present that Vallalasena did 
not reign for more than eleven years ’’—little suspecting that he is thereby caught in his own 
net. For, the death of Vijayasena in his own chronology is dated about or after 1108 a.d., 
hardly allowing even just the 11 years’ reign to Vallala. 

The newly published Barrackpur Plate of Vijayasena records a land-grant on the 
occasion of a lunar eclipse. The date of the record is open to question. Mr. Banerjea at 
first read it as “ Sam. 37 ” and then as “ Sam. 31.” 32 Finally he puts it down as “ Sam. 
32.” The printed plate, however, shows that even this final reading is doubtful. The 
numerical figures in the palaeography of Bengal and Magadha have not at all been properly 
studied yet and Biihler’s chart (or any other similar work) will often mislead us, as it seems 
to have misled even a veteran like Mr. Banerjea in the present instance. Had the two 
figures after Sam. been joined together, they would almost exactly resemble the figure 5 of 
the Belabo Inscription of Bhojavarma.33 But Mr. Banerjea, who examined the original 
plate twice, did not apparently suspect a single figure, and the original plate, like the printed 
one, must have shown two separated figures. We have examined in this connection all 
available numerical figures in the records of Bengal and Magadha and we are positive that 
the first figure, being in the form of a single curve without any angle, does not at all tally 
with any of the known figures representing 3, most of which show two distinct arcs forming 
an angle, besides the lower curve. Like the main figure of 5, stripped of the curve in the 
right, the first figure quite regularly corresponds to the known figures of 6, only it has a slight 
bend at the top towards the left, almost exactly like the figure 6 inscribed in a metal image 
of Vajratdrd and in a Ms. colophon.34 The second figure also corresponds better with 
the figure 1 of the Sarnath inscription of Mahipala, dated 1083 §aka 35 than any of the 
known figures of 2. Then again the date of the month is read as 7, but the form at the upper 
end shows two distinct arcs forming an angle, which possibly cannot represent the single- 
curved 7, which shows no other variants in the records hitherto discovered in Bengal. We 
propose to read it as 3. Then the date of the record would be Sam. 61 Vaisdkha dine 3. 

30 Ante, 1919, p. 5, footnote 32, referring to Dr. Venkatasubbiah : Some Dates in InacripHons 

pp. 21-22. 

31 Barrackpur Plate of Vijayasena : ed. by Mr. Banerjea in Ep. Ind., Vol. XV, vide p. 281. 

32 The Palos of Bengal, p. 105. Vdngdldra Itihisa, Vol. I, p. 292 

33 Ep. Ind., Vol. XII, p. 39 (Plate) : JASB., 1914, p. 121 ff. (Plate XX). 

34 Vide an account of the image (belonging to the Dacca Museum) in the Modern Review, Jan. 1921 
p. 60. All the figures from 1 to 8 are inscribed on the petals of the lotus seat in due order leaving us in no 
doubt. For the Ms. colophon, see The Pdlas of Bengal, p. 75 with Plate XXXVI, Colophon of Prajoapara- 

mita : ASB. Collection : 6th year of Mahipala. " 

36 Arch. Survey Report, 1903-4, p. 222. Also Oaudcdekhamdld, p. 104 (Plato). 
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Assuming here also that the date coincides with that of the eclipse, we arrive at the 
extremely suitable year 1157 A.D., when there was a visible lunar eclipse on March 27, cor- 
responding to 3rd Vaisdkha. March, 1097 a.d., falls therefore in the first year of Vijayasena’s 
reign. 

If our reading and verification of the date of the Barrackpur plate be accepted, it will 
be seen that Vijayasena died at a very advanced age in 1157 a.d. after a glorious reign 
of 61 years, which is already too long to create any necessity of making it longer by further 
pushing back Vallala’s date of accession (to 1160 a.d.). This great length of Vijayasena’s 
reign explains on the one hand the shortness of his successor’s reign and on the other, the 
unique feature of the Barrackpur plate, which honours Vallala in all the glory of a full- 
fledged monarch before he actually came to the throne. Vallala must have been practically 
the ruler of the land in the last years of Vijayasena and was himself verging on old age when 
he came to the throne in 1157 a.d. It becomes quite possible, therefore, to place the birth 
of Lakshmanasena in 1119 a.d., as supported both by tradition and by the account of the 
Tabaqdt-i-Ndsiri (Raverty, pp. 554-55). The following chronology of the independent 
Sena kings may thus be placed before scholars : 

Vijayasena (1096 — 1157 a.d.) 

I 

Vallalasena (1157 — circa 1170 A.D.) 

I 

Lakshmanasena (born 1119 a.d., reign circa 1170 — 1200 A.D.) 


PRATHAiL^SlKHA BRAHMANS OR *• MID-DAY PARAIYANS. ” 

By H. E. a. cotton, C.I.E. 

The following extract is taken from Thurston’s Castes and Tribes of Southern India” 
(Vol. VI, p. 223), s.v. Prathamasdkha Brdhmans : 

“This class of Brahmans is known in the Tanjore District as “ Madhyana 
Paraiyans ” or “ Mid-day Paraiyans.” According to the District Gazetteer, “the 
god of the Tiruvalur Temple was entreated by a jjujdri of KSiltirumalam or Tiru- 
ambamahalam to be present in the village at a sacrifice in his (the god’s) honour. 
The deity consented at length, but gave warning that he would come in a very 
unwelcome shape. He appeared as a Paraiyan with beef on his back, and followed 
by the four Vedas in the form of dogs, and took his part in the sacrifice thus accoutred 
and attended. The Brahmans who were present ran away, and the god was so incens- 
ed that he condemned them to be Paraiyans for one hour in the day, from noon 
till one p.m., ever afterwards, Tliereis a class of Brahmans called “ Mid-day Parai- 
yans,” who are found in several districts, and a colony of them reside at Sedanipuram, 
live miles from Nannilam. It is believed throughout the Tanjore District that the 
“ Mid-day Paraiyans ” are the descendants of the Brahmans thus cursed by the god. 
They are supposed to expiate their defilement by staying outside their houses for an 
hour and a half every day at mid-day, and if they do this, they are much respected. 
Few of them, however, observe this rule, and orthodox persons will not eat with 
them because of their omission to remove the defilement. They call themselves 
Pr athamasakhas . ” 
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PRATHAJIASAKHA BRlmiAXS OR •• MID-DAY PARAIYAXS 


Tht' story struck me as &o curious that I comuiuiiicated with my brother, iVIr. J. J. Cotton 
I.C.S., now Judge of Coimbatore. When he informed me, in reply, that one of the copvisi.- 
in his ottice was a Mid-day Paraij'an, and that he had requested him to furnish his account 
of the tradition, I felt that I was on the track of an explanation The response, however, took 
the form of a transcript of a petition presented in 1912 to Mr. F. B. Heroingwajy I.C.S. then 
Collector of Coimbatore, by a number of Prathamasagai Brahmans of Mannargudi. Tanjore 
District." The petition is in these terms ; 

When your honour was the head assistant collector in the Tanjore District, 
we were designated as ’ Prathamasagai Madhyana Paraiyans ” in the District 
Gazetteer, which was then being published once in five years, and now once in ten. 
We do not belong to such a class of Brahmans, but to the first class among Brahmans 
of the world. The other class of Brahmans are called Thithari Brahmans, who form 
the major portion of them. Our Yajar-veda Guru ” is one Yakyavalkiyar, a risM 
who learned our veda from the sun and applied it to us. In Tamil we used to be styled 
as Brahmans of the first class,’ and in Sanski-it “Prathama-sagai Brahmans ” 
T’ae ryui M of the other classes of Brahmans is one Vaisampayanar. Our above-named 
gurv vomited all the vedas wliich he had learned in former days. Vaisampayanar 
took the form of a thithari bird, fed on the vomited matter, and thus learned the 
cedas. .So this class of Brahmans arc called " Thitharisagai Brahmans.’' Those who 
have learned these details in books [are ] used to respect us ; while others lenorant 
01 these matters [are ] used to scorn us by calling us - Madhyana ParaivanT" 

The petition concludes by stating that false information was given while the gazetteti 
was in course of preparation, and that it was not verified by calling upon the informants to 
produce their authority. A request is made that the names may be furnished of the persons 
responsible iw the • publication of tiic scandal," and proceedings taken against them. 

Endorsed upon the petition is a note to the follow ingcffcct, signed by Mr. K C Manavedai 
Raja, on behalf of the Collector and dated April 25, 1912 : 

■■ .3'tr. Kemingway regrets he cannot now give the name.s of his informants H 
assures petitioners that he was not aware that the passage thev refer to would hur'^ 
tii-ii feelings, and he regret.- that it should have done so.” 

hetn any teach r of the Indian Anticiuary ” throw any further light upon thes cccent’ , 
development oi tin easte-syste... i The - explanation," it will be soon, does not help t: 
eiiquir-i '.n .my way to understand why the designation of - Mid-day Paraiyaas " should hat e 
been applmci to t'iim e!a-s oi Brahman-, It may be that the story told to the compiler of tie 
Taiqore D.. -ir-a GazdUa is a uudieiou., invention: but the version oifered for acceptance hv th. 
petitioner- .- ii u’dh more crcchhic- 

ilhe p. Tit. on confirms the -toiy given to Thurston ui a .-'ost interesting mauuci. Prime 
pmu Ootn -t.eiy and petition is a fia.sh instance of a very old habit amongst ca-stes or tribe - 
seeking to iter then social position by a “tale of origin”. It i.s to be found everywhere ii 
Rajputane aiiu aherever Rajputs ubound, u-ually iii the form of a ' biitli-story ’ The h-ro* 
gerieraiic a toandnng, who turns out to be of very high birth by caste or other social po-irior' 
or he ;s tin > m ol ,-ueli a person by a foundling girl. Another common form is the commissirc 
OI a caste ijuit by the eponymous ancestor. This story belongs to the latter class. Tim 
earliest instance I know of such a story being given to a European enquirer is that quote t: 
by Barbcs.i y mly Ibth century) and given in Dames ed. (Hak, Soc.) vol. II, p, . 37 , about tii,- 
Kasavan- or tvuyavaus, potters of Malabar, They told Barbosa that they did not differ trov 
X.i yai - . a o\ reason of a fault they committed, they remain separate from them ."— Ed.1 ” 
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A NEW VIEW OF ,SHER SHAH SUE. 

By SIR RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Bi. 

I set out to wiite a review of Professor Qanungo’s recent raonogiaph on Sixer Sliah Sur (c. 
1485-1545), 1 but the interest that his career has long roused in myself, its very great importance 
to modern Indian History, the excellence of Professor Qanungo's examination thereof, and the 
quantity of new light he has been able to throw on the life and doings of Sher Shah from his 
researches into original sources of information, have tempted me to compose a fresh resumi 
of what is known of that remarkable man. 

The difference between Sher Shah and the other great rulers of Upper India was that 
he was capable of doing all his work himself, with the requisite personal knowledge of the details 
of both civil and military administration — a knowledge he deliberately acquired in his youth. 
He was never obliged to trust to, or lean upon, others for details, and was his ow n Commander- 
in-Chief, his owtx Prime Minister, his own Controller of Customs and Revenue, his ow n Treasurer, 
his own Minister of Agriculture and Public Works, bis owtx Master of the Mint and his own 
Provincial Governor of the very many . .liniature districts he set up. And his capacity in 
every such position is shown by the fact that he raised himself from the status of the son of 
an ordinary fief-holder or country gentleman of recent standing to that of true monarch of an 
empire stretching from Afghanistan to Assam, from the Himalayas to the confines of Raj- 
putana. This vast territory he ruled and organised on lines of his own, so sound that they 
formed, and still are, the basis of all subsequent governnxent — Muslim and British. This 
extraordinary genxiis, however, had the misfortune to run out his career just before the 
European commercial invasion of India had any practical I'ffect, and also to be succeeded 
by the very interests he had combated all his life. So until the recent advent of dispassionate 
critical research into Indian History, his life and doings had no chance of being appreciated in 
their true proportion. It has therefore happened that the quality of the work and charactei of 
one of the very greatest men of the past in India has been known only to a few investigators 
and has been practically ignored by all others. 

I find I have myself described Sher Shah Sixr in a short general re-^ume of Indian History 
as "the father of modern Indian Administration, followingthc lead of his grt-at predecessor, 
Firoz Shah Tughlaq of Delhi (1351-1388), and giving it to his successors, Akbar the Great 
(1556-1605), Warren Hastings (1774-1785) and Lord Dalhousie (1848-18,56).” The points 
I drew into prominence in Firoz Shah’s administration were soundness of piinciplc, light 
taxation, canals and roads. To Sher Shah hinxself we still owe the Great North Road a.s part 
of the Grand Trunk Road of Northern India. In nxaking these remarks I did not in fact do 
justice to the extraordinary achievements of Sher Shah Sfxr ; and in this I wms not alone. 
Writers of history have not properly appreciated his worth. 

Such a man as this, to w'hom nearly four centuries after his tiiixe India still owe.s so much, 
deserves all the research that can be bestowed upon his career and nxethods. Professor 
Qanungo has bravely undertaken soxne of the task in the right way, i.e.. from critical study 
of the original sources of information, whatever they are — Indian, British. Portuguese 
The key to Sher Shah’s success lies in the fact that his early self-training was entirely in 
(xivil admirxistration, so that w'hen his outstanding military capacities gave him the power 
necessary to all rulers in his day, he could use it with an intimate personal knowledge of the 
principles of successful civil government, which was not available to any of his Indian prede- 
cessors, contexnporaries or successors. He was never in the hands of Ministers, as he knew 

1 Sher Shah, by Kalikaranjan Qanungo, M.A., Professor, Ramjas College, Dellii. Calcutta: Kar 
Majumder and Co.. 1921. . 
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too much of the subject of dealing with his people to require their guidance. The defect 
of these remarkable qualities was the natural tendency to concentrate all authority in himself^ 
with the inevitable consequence of the apparent disappearance of his system on his death 
and the destruction of the short-lived Dynasty he founded, largely owing to the enmity his 
autocratic methods roused in his opponents on their succeeding to the Empire he created. 
But what they could not altogether destroy was the system itself; he had applied it on too large 
a scale for that. So the good he did for his people survived him, and much of it remains still. 
As a ruler in India he is therefore in some senses unique. I propose now to outline his career 
from the information provided by Professor Qannngo’s researches for the benefit of myself 
and others who may perhaps desire to carry on the study of a man well worth studying by all 
who would understand modern India. 

Farid (afterwards the great Sher Shah), the eldest son of Hasan, was the grandson of 
Ibrahim of the Sur section of the Mati clan of Afghans from Surgurgai, “ a detached ridge of 
the Takht-i-Sulaiman moimtains on the southern bank of the upper course of the Gfimal 
river ” on “one of the oldest and most frequented trade-routes between Southern Afgha- 
nistan and the Indus Valley”. Ibrahim Sur was almost naturally in such circumstances a 
horse-dealer, like very many of his countrymen before and since. In the reign of the Afghan 
Bahlol Lodi (1451-1488) Ibrahim migrated to Bijwarain the Jalandhar Doab (Panjab) to the 
fief of Mahabat Khan Sur of the Daud Shah khel (sept), and entered the service of Jamal 
ELhan Sarangkhani as a soldier at Hissar Firdza (Delhi District). He finally obtained for 
himself a fief in Namol “ to maintain 40 horsemen,” and there he settled and died. His 
son Hasan Sflr was confirmed in the fief and there were born his eight sons, of whom four came 
into history, viz., Farid (Sher Shah) and Nizam, sons of the “ first ” wife, and Sulaimkn and 
Ahmad, sons of a slave-girl raised to the status of a wife. Farid was born somewhere about 
1486 or perhaps earlier, as Mr. Qanungo's authorities seem to be doubtful here (see pp. 3 and 
344), and the date will probably never be fixed exactly. 

Farid, like Sivaji, was reared in his early days in a hard school, and for the same reason 
— the practical desertion of an older legitimate wife and her children in favour of a younger 
woman and her progeny. In both cases the situation did much to mould character. How- 
ever badly Hasan Sur treated Farid and his mother, he was a capable man, and when Jamal 
Khan Sarangkhani was transferred to the Eastern Provinces, he took Hasan with him and 
conferred on him Sasaram and Khawaspur (in the Sbahabad district of Bihar) in fief and 
promoted him to the command of 500. This fief afterwards played a great part in Farid’s life. 

Farid, annoyed at the continual ill-treatment of himself and his mother, went in 1501 to 
Jamal Khan Sarangkhani at Jaunpur. This was a turning point in his career. He was then 
about fifteen, and like Napoleon, he became at that age a deep and earnest literary student 
in a curiously similar manner. He began at that time, and continued for the next ten years, 
to study civil administration, so that he acquired" a first hand knowledge of revenue affairs, 
the distress of the cultivators, the oppres.sion of the Muslim soldiery and the corruption of the 
Hindu revenue-collectors:” a knowledge that not only secured for him a high reputation among 
his kinsfolk but stood him in good stead when he became powerful, colouring his whole life. 

It also reconciled him to his father. Farid at this period was about twenty-five. 

We now have clearly before us the makings of a great ruler. Capable scion of a middle- 
class military family rising to local importance, brought up in a hard school, self-trained to 
scholarship and civil administration, and known personally to the great political men of his 
time. 
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Reconciled to his father and armed by him with the necessary powers, Farid took over 
charge of his father’s considerable fief, comprising an extensive portion of the modem Shaha- 
bad District. His neighbour to the West was Muhammad Khan Sur, afterwards a great 
enemy. It was not an inviting country to hold — mostly dense jungle sheltering robbers and 
rebels — inhabited partly by respectable Hindus, Rajputs, Ahirs, and so on, and partly by 
Cheros and Savars (non- Aryans of considerable civilisation), all classes being inclined to be 
rebellious, predatory, unruly and uncivil, a condition largely induced by the violence of the 
Muhammadan soldiery that had long ill-treated them. That was one source of the state of 
virtually chronic insubordination. Another was the endless exactions of the Hindu tax- 
gatherers {muqaddam and patwdri), taking advantage of the ignorant peasantry and careless 
and greedy fief-holders alike. 

To set about curing this state of affairs was Farid’s object, and he used the wide knowledge 
he had gained by study to effect this end by far-reaching and wise regulations. His main 
object was to foster agriculture as the natural source of all wealth. Maxims attributed 
to him on this subject show his attitude clearly “ The cultivators are the source of property 
“ If they are badly off they will produce nothing, but if prosperous they will produce much 
— “If a ruler cannot protect the humble peasantry from the lawless, it is t j-ranny to exact 
revenue from them.” He called the soldiers, the civil officials and the peasants to a meeting 
together, and told them all exactly and plainly what he meant to do. He made it quite clear 
that “ if a little favour is shown to the peasantry, the ruler benefits by it.” He enforced his 
doctrines by unmistakable practical steps : dealing directly with the peasants himself by 
agreements, fixing rents and collecting fees in cash or kind at their choice, and thus abolishing 
the old tax-gatherer system. He had accounts taken in his presence, and encouraged personal 
communication of grievances and requests. 

All this created a contented peasantry but a discontented soldiery and offieialdom. 
In putting down discontent, he first showed his inherited military capacity. He had neither 
men nor horses, nor even saddlery ; but he collected them all. First he made the officials 
find the saddlery. Then he promised maintenance to Afghan soldiers and kinsmen and found 
them horses, and then, in the true Oriental style of the time (which was the Tudor period 
of England be it remembered), he added : “ Whatever booty, cash, goods and gold, falls into 
your hands is yours ; I shall never claim a share of it.” 

He naturally soon overcame the officials, and then he did a characteristic and wise, but 
unoriental thing. He seized the wives and children, and kept them in his own custody to 
prevent their being violated by the soldiers. The booty he gave to his men, as he had promised. 
The rebel soldiers were more difficult to deal with, but in his treatment of them he adopted 
novel methods which stood in him great stead in his later career. He had only a small force of 
irregular cavalry, but he supplemented it with a yeomanry and militia from his now willing 
peasantry. Every man who had a horse was to ride it ; the rest were to come on foot. 
Half the force were to go with him, and half to carry on and guard the cultivation. 

The method he evolved for this jungle campaign was more siio, and w'as followed in princi- 
ple all his life. He proceeded cautiously into the jungle and always surrounded his camps 
by a trench and parapet, and thus made it safe from attack. His cavalry then patrolled the 
rebels’ villages near, killed every male met with in the jungle, captured the cattle, women 
and children found in it, and destroyed the crops. Meanwhile, his foot soldiers cleared off the 
jungle. Depnved of their natural shelter, the rebels beeame helpless, and then Farid showed 
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himself as the grim Pathan : refused submission, killed all the men and sold the wives and 
children into slavery. He repeopled the devastated villages with his own peasantry. It 
was mediaeval and oriental and very severe, but he had hereditary cattle-lifters and savage 
robbers to deal with. 

His administration of his father’s fief went on till 1518 when he was about 33 years of age, 
gaining for him a great reputation for wise management, but he threw it up, owing to trouble 
raised by his stepmother on behalf of her son Sulaiman Sur, on the eve of the rebellion in the 
Eastern Provinces of Daria Khan Lohani against Ibrahim Lodi, now of Agra. Such is the 
story of Farid Sur, or Sher Shah, in the days of his apprenticeship at Sasaram. 

In Sher Shah’s case the boy was eminently the father of the man, and the rest of his life 
was the result of the principles he evolved for himself during his strenuous youth and early 
ma nh ood for the ordering of affairs, civil and military. On his vay to Ag ra, he became the 
guest of the Sarwani Afghans at Cawnpore, where he secured two companions, Shekh Isma’il 
Sur and his brother-in-law Habib Khan Kakar, who were destined to become famous in his 
subsequent reign as Shuja’at Khan and Sarmast Khan respectively. At Agra he attached 
himselftoDaulatKhan ; and then his father died. Through Daulat Khan’s influence he succeed- 
ed to his father’s fief, meeting with much opposition on arrival from his stepmother and her 
son Sulaiman Sur, backed by his old enemy and neighbour, Muhammad Khan Sur. 

Ibrahim Lodi was an injudicious and treacherous monarch, who set his nobles against 
him and drove Dari 3 'a Khan Lohani (or Nuhani), Governor of Bihar, and others into rebel- 
lion for self-protection. Dariya Khan died and was succeeded by his son, Bahar KVian 
Lohani (BahMur Khan according to some authorities, but enoneously). 

Feeling himself in necessity for protection against Muhammad Khan Sur, Farid Sfir, as 
he still was, joined Bahar Khan Lohani (afterwards Sultan Muhammad) in 1522, and did him 
his usual excellent service. From Bahar Khan Lohani he received his famous title of Sher 
Khan, the Tiger according to story, from slaying a tiger, but it may well have been a recog- 
nition of his qualities, as in the case of the great Frenchman, Clemenceau. 

Sher Khan, as he now became, was made valil or deputy in Bihar for Bahar Khan’s 
minor son, Jalal Khan Lohani, and also his ’ataliq or tutor. His methods of civil government 
soon had effect throughout Bihar, but his old enemy, Muhammad Khan Sur, took advantage 
of the general confusion which reigned after the crucial battle which was fought in 1526 at 
Panipat between the Lodis and the great Mughal Babur, to set Bahar Khan Lohani (i.e., 
Sultan Muhammad) against his protege, Sher Khan, who defended himself with his usual 
independence, though his troops were defeated at Khawaspur. 

This threw Sher Khan into the arms of the Mughal, Juned Barla,^ {i.e., of the same tribe 
as Babur himself), then Governor of Jaunpur. So in 1527 we find Sher Khan at Agra in the 
Mughal military service under Babur, recovering his fief in 1528, as the result of Babur’s 
Eastern Campaign which commenced in 934 a.h. This preferment, however, put him in 
a weak position as regards his Afghan neighbours, and so he made peace with them, even with 
his arch-enemy, Muhammad Khan Sur, in the true Afghan fashion, though it involved his 
sending away his Mughal soldiery. But he had to go further in deserting his Mughal friends, 
as Mahmud Lodi, who had remained in Rajputana during Babur’s Eastern Campaign, managed 
to oust Jalal Khan Lohani, Sher Khan’s former pupil, from Bihar. On this Sher Khan, in sheer 
self-preservation, had again to turn his coat and join Mahmud Lodi, and by 1529 he was con- 
cerned in an attack on the Mughal forces, capturing Benares from Sultan Jalalu’ddin Sharqi, 
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Babur’s Governor and a descendant of the old Sharqi Dynasty (Tnrki mamlulca) of JaunpCx. 
Meanwhile, however, Babur had Mahmud Lodi on the run, and Sher Khan’s star was once 
more in the descendant. In 1529 he made his submission and became again the “ faithful 
vassal ” of the Mughals. In the end, Jalal Khan Lohani recovered most of his possessions 
in Bihar and Sher Khan his old fief at Sasaram, resuming his charge of Bihar as the deputy of 
Jalal Khan. 

He worked on his old lines, centralising everything in his own hands, with the old result, 
the envy and enmity of the nobility, to whom he was an upstart, and popularity with the 
peasantry. He was about forty-three years of age when he obtained the control of Bihar 
for the second time, and he retained it for four years, during which period he performed two 
important acts. He acquired the great fortress of Chunar and he entered into an aUiance with 
Makhdum ’Alam, Governor of Hajipur (opposite Patna) for Nusrat Shah, the Hussain-Shahf 
King of Bengal. 

The first act was truly in the spirit of the times. Chun&r was held for Babur by Taj Khan 
Sarangkhani (Afghan), who was suddenly killed in what appears to have been a family 
quarrel in 1530, and Sher Khan took advantage of the situation thus created to wrest the 
fortress from his widow, Lad Malika. Just then B&bur died, and the Afghans in the Eastern 
Provinces, as a body, rebelled against his successor, Humayfin. Eventually, Humayfin gained 
the day and Sher Khan made his peace with the new Mughal monarch, but a peace that was 
of the nature of the lull before the storm. The defeat of the Afghan rebels had one result of 
great importance to Sher Khan in inducing Path Malika, widow of Shekh Mustafa’ Farmfili, 
elder brother of the Afghan hero, Bayazid, an enormously wealthy woman, to place herself 
in his hands for protection. Unfortunately for her, as the sequel showed, the acquisition of 
Chunar made him aggressive. 

{To be continued.) 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


List or Insckiptions found in Buema, Pt. 1. 
Arranged according to dates. Compiled and Edited 
by C. Duboiseixe, Rangoon. Abchaeoloqical 
Sitrvev or Burma, 1921. 

This is a most welcome addition to the work of 
this vigorous Department and will be of untold 
use to the earnest student of Burmese history and 
archaeology, even if it does nothing more than draw 
attention to the vast wealth of epigraphic record 
existing in Burma. There is a slip in the Preface 
which may as well be noticed. The Archaeological 
Officer who brought King Bodawphaya’s collection of 
copies to the serious notice of the Government, and 
induced it to collect amd house them suitably, and 
afterwards began the printing of the Pagan, Pinya 


and Ava Inscriptions in 1892 with the help of the 
staff of Mr. Regan, then the capable and energetic 
Superintendent of the Government Press, Rcmgoon, 
was Major R. C. Temple, then President of the 
Rangoon Municipality. The work of printing the 
Inscriptions was carried on by his personal friend, 
Mr. Taw Sein Ko, after his departure from -Burma 
in 1897. This all happened so long ago that perhaps 
it is not surprising that the present Archaeological 
Office has lost sight of the facts. It was decided to 
print copies of the Inscriptions as they stood, errors 
and aU, rather than lose sight of them, there being 
at the time no one with the knowledge and the 
leisure to edit them adequately. 

R C. Temple. 
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A PROVISIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE MUHAMMADAN 
ARCHITECTURE OF INDIA. 


By K. A. C. CRESWELL, m.r.a.s., hon. a.r.i.b.a. 
{Continued from page 108.) 


Hodges, W. Choix de vues de Tlnde, 
dessinees sur les lieux, pendant les annees 
1780, 1781, 1782, et 1783, et executees en 
aqua-tinta. Select views in India, etc. 

Large folio, pp. [iii], with 48 coloured plates, 
explanatory text, in French and English, 
interleaved. Edwards, London, 1786 

See plates II, Ruins at Futehpur Sikri ; 12, 
mosque at Futehpur Sikri; 13, mosque at Jaunpur ; 
14 , mosque at Rajmahal; 15, Agra Fort from the 
river; 17 and 18, mosque at Mungheir ; 19, 
mosque at Chunar Gur; 21, mosque of 

Aurangzeb at Benares; 29, Fort at Mungheir; 
31, mosque at Ghazipur ; 31, Bridge at Jaimpur 5 
37 and 38, Palace of Suja ul Dowleh at Faizabad ; 
39, mausoleum of Akbar at Sikandra. 

Home. Select Views of Mysore, the Coun. 
try of Tippoo Sultan ; from drawings taken 
on the spot, with historical descriptions. 
4to., pp. vii and 48, with 29 plates and 
4 folding maps. Bowyer, London, 1794 
“ The Tomb of Hyder AH Khan,” pp. 47-48, 
with plate. Died A. o. 1782. 

Hunter, James. Picturesque Scenery in 
the Kingdom of Mysore, from forty drawings 
taken on the spot. Engraved under the 
direction of Edward Ormc. Largo oblong 
folio, pp. [i], with 41 coloured plates. 

Or me, London, 1805 

See plates 3, Mausoleum of Hyder Ali, Seringa, 
patam; 4, Mosque at Seringapatam ; 5, Music 

Gallery, Seringapatam ; 7. Hyder Ali’s own 
family mausoleum at Kular ; 9, 10, 12 and 13, 
Tippoo’s Palace, Bangalore ; 2b, Idgah, Ous- 

cottah . 27, Killader's mausoleum, Ouscottah. 

Luaed, Major John. Views in India, 
Saint Helena and Car Nicobar, drawn from 
nature and on stone. Impl. 4to., pp. [iii], 
with 60 plates, explanatory text interleaved. 

Graf, London, [1838] 

Includes : Delhi — View of Kutb Minar, Tomb 
of Shams-ud-Din Altamsh, Selim Garh, Mosque 
of Sher Shah and Alai Darwaza ; Agra — Taj 
Mahal (entrance gateway, general view, angle 
tower on river, and interior). 


Oeme, William. 24 views in Hindostan, 
drawn by William Orme from the original 
pictures painted by Mr. Daniell & Colonel 
Ward ; now in the possession of Richard 
Chase. Laige oblong folio, pp. [i] and 4, 
with 24 coloured plates. 

Orme, [London, 18(X) ?] 
See plates 11, West Gate of the Kotilah of 

Firoz Shah, Delhi ; 18, Bridge at Jaunpinr ; 24, 

I Kutb Minar, Delhi, with surrounding buildings. 

Salt, Henry. Twenty-four views, in 
j St. Helena, the Cape, India, Ceylon, the 
j Red Sea, Abyssinia, and Egypt. Prom 
! drawings by Henry Salt. Atlas folio, 24 
I coloured plates, and 24 leaves of text, 4to., 
in pocket. M’Lean, London, 1822 

See plate 7 — Mosque at Lucknow. 

Simpson, William. India, ancient and 
modern. A series of illustrations of the 
country and people of India and adjacent 
territories. Executed in chromo-lithography 
from drawings by William Simpson. With 
j descriptive literature by John William Kaye, 
j Atlas folio, pp. iv and 100, with 50 coloured 
: plates. Day, London, 1867 

' See plate X— a good view of the Palace at Amber. 

I Wilson, Horace H. The Oriental 

Portfolio : picturesque illustrations of the 
scenery and architecture of India. Drawn 
; on stone from the delineations of the most 
! eminent artists, [Thomas Bacon, with the 
; exception of one by Capt. Grindlay] taken 
: from original designs and accompanied by 
! descriptive notices. Folio, pp. [i], with 
^ II plates, explanatory text interleaved. 

, Smith, Elder & Co., London, 1841 

I II- — Pavilion at the Tomb of Sufdur Jun<», 

! Delhi; VI and VII. — Deeg ; VIII. — The Fort 
^ of Mongir ; IX. — Mausoleum of Sufdui- Jung ; 
I XI. — Tomb of Humajum's Vizier, Delhi, 
i 

AGRA AND FATHPUR SiKRi. 

A.-M., G. R. The Restoration of the Moghul 
Buildings at Agra. Fraser’s Magazine, New 
Series, Vol. IX, pp. 112-115. 1874 

See White, (William H.). 
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Andeeson, Col. R. P. The Taj. A Transla- 
tion from the Persian. The Calcutta Review, 
Vol. LVII, pp. 233-237. 1873 

From MS.. Or. 2030 British Museum. See V. A. 
Smith, History of Fine Art in India, p. 419 n. 

Includes a. description of the stones used in the 
mo.saic work, with places of origin ; also a list of 
the chief craftsmen, with their salaries. 

Anon. [Twenty-five large coloured plates, 
being elevations of the Taj Mahal, Sloti 
Masjid, Mausoleum of Itimadu-d-Doulah, 
and other monuments at Agra, of the mau- 
soleum of Altbar at Sikandarah, and of the 
Buland Darwazah at Futehpore Sikri, with 
facsimiles of the detail of their ornament- 
ation and of their inscriptions, drawn by 
native artist, s about a. d. 1812, and bound 
up in a volume 3' 5" x 2' 6".] MS., Stowe, 
Or. 17A,, British Museum. [1812 ?] 

Title page : “ This contains 

a faithful Copy of the Inscriptions on the 
Outside of & within the Mausoleum, or 
Taaje. at Agra, in India, taken by a 
Moonshee who was employed by the Bengal 
Government to superintend and shew the 
Place to Visitors, and which were carefully 
translated under the Inspection of the 
Adjutant-General of the Bengal Army, in 
the year 1812-13. G. Nugent." MS. 
Stowe, Or. 17B. Brit. Museum. 1812-13. 

Includes also inscription-s on the tomb of Shah 
Jahan, and on the Moti Masjid and Diwan-i-Khas. 

The Rozah of Eatimad-ul- 

Dowlah, at Agra. [From the Calcutta Jour- 
nal'] Asiatic Journal and Monthly Register, 
Vol. XVII, pp. 638-639. 1824 

Mofussil Stations, No. II. — 

Agra. Asiatic Journal and Moyithly 
Register. Vol. X, New Series, pp. 58-66. 1833. 

The Emperor Akber’s Palace. 

Asiatic J ournal and Monthly Register. Vol. II 
Third Series, pp. 82-84. 1844 

Pictorial Agra (Abridged). 

Contains 26 Half-tone photographs of its most 
principal buildings with letterpress descrip- 
tion of all. Sm. oblong Svo., pp. 27. 

Priya Lall & Co., Agra, 1912 

A selection from Pictorial Agra. j 


Anon. Buildings of Archaeological 

Interest in the Fort of Agra. Selections from the 
Records of Govt. iV.-TF. Prov., Second Series, 
Vol. Ill, pp. 58-72, with 2 folding plans. 

Allahabad, 1870 

Reports by Lieut. H. H. Cole and Sir Edward 
Leeds. 

Buildings of Archaeological 

Interest in the Fort of Agra. The Architect, 
Vol. V, pp. 99-100. 1871 

“From a document recently published by the 
Government of the Western Provdnees.” 

Inscription in Nai-ki-Mandi 

Transactions of the Archaeological So'iety of 
Agra, p. xvii. 1875 

On the mausoleum of Nawab Muliammad 
Mujahid Khan, erected during the reign of 
Akbar. 

Akbar 's Tomb at Sikandra. 

Journ., hid. Art., Vol. \T, pp. 75-80, with 
11 coloured plates illustrating the frescoes. 

1895 

Reprinted in Griggs' Photographs and Drawings 
of Historical Buildings [q. v.] 

The Saman Burj, or Jasmine 

Tower, at Agra. The House Beautiful, Vol. 
I, p. 187, with 1 plate. 1904 

Bibdwood, George. The Decorations of 
the Taj at Agra. Journ. Ind. Art., Vol. I 
pp. 61-62, with 1 folding coloured plate. 

1885 

2nd plate, ibid, supplement to Vol. I, No. 10. 

Brooks, T. Archibald. The Taj Mahal : 
a descriptive essay. 12mo. pp. [i] and 44. 
Anglo-Indian Publishing Co., Delhi, 1904. 
BtJTENscHON, Andrea. Taj Mahal. Dikt 
af Andrea Butenschon, illustrerad af Julius 
Wengel. Impl. 4to., pp. 24, with 7 plates. 

Norstedt, Stockholm, 1894 
Chisholm, Robert F. The Taj Mahal, 
Agra, and its relations to Indian Architec- 
ture. Journal of the Royal Society of Arts, 
Vol. LIX. pp. 170-180. Correspondence with 
Mr. Somers Clarke, pp. 393-394. 1911 

Sv-nopsis; The Archdect, Vol. LXXXV [title 
page misprinted LXXXVI], pp. 20-23. 

Chi TAR Mal, Munshl. Imarat ul- Akbar, 
A Persian MS. The best work we possess 
on the buildings in Agrah from Akbar’s 
time. See note in the Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1875, pp. 117-118. 
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Written about 1829-30, by Munshi Chitar Mai, 
a student of Agra Government College, at the 
suggestion of Dr. James Duncan. 

Cbaik, Sib Henby. The Taj Mehal. The 
Architect, Vol. LXXIX, p. 63. 1908 

Extracted from Impressions of India by Sir 
Henry Craik, M.P., then appearing in the Scotsman. 

Ellis, Fbed. A Guide to the Historical 
Buildings of Agra. Square 8vo., pp. 5 and 
57, with 2 plates. 

The “People’s Herald” Press, Agra, 1906 

Emeeson, W. On the Taj Mahal at 
Agra. Sessional Papers of the Boy. Inst, 
of Brit, Architects, Vol. XX, pp. 195-203, 
with 2 plates. 1870 

H. — , Majob J. Four Letters from Major 
J. H. — containing a minute description of 
the celebrated City and Fortress of Agra, 
the Mausoleum of Shah Jehaun, and the 
Tomb of Akbar at Secundra. Asiatic Annual 
Register, Vol. V, “ Miscellaneous Tracts,” 
pp. 71-79. 1803 

Havell, E. B. The Taj and its Designers. 
The Nineteenth Century, Vol. LIII, pp. 1039* 
1049. 1903 

Reprinted in his Essays on Indian Art, pp. 
1 — 23. Natesan, Madras, [1910] 

A Handbook to Agra and 

the Taj, Sikandra, Fatehpur-Sikri and 
the neighbourhood. With 14 illustrations 
from photographs and 4 plans. Sm. 8vo. 
pp. X and 139. Longmans, London, 1904 

Do. Second edition, revised, with 

Appendix [The Designers of the Taj] . 
Sm. 8vo., pp. xii and 147. 

Longmans, London, 1912 

Hosten, Rev. H., S.J. Who Planned 
the Taj 1 Joum., Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
New Series, Vol. VI, pp. 281-288. 1910 

Kabkaeia, R. P. Akbar’s Tomb at 
Secundra. Calcutta Review, Vol. CXXVI 
[title page numbered CXXV in error], 
pp. 44-59. 1908 

A development of Fei^usaon’s theory that 
it is unfinished and that it lacks the central dome. 


Reene, H. G. Keene’s Handbook for 
visitors to Agra and its Neighbourhood, 
re-written and brought up-to-date by E. A. 
Duncan. Seventh edition. 12mo., pp. ix 
and 295, with 4 plans. 

Thacker, Spink & Co., Calcutta, 1909 
Previous editions in 1854, 1862, 1869, 1873, 
1874, and 1878. 

Keishita Bahadite, Rajah Binaya. Re- 
flections on -4.gra, in a letter addressed to a 
friend. Second edition. Sm. 8vo., pp. 18. 

Mookerjee, Calcutta, 1903 
1 -^ 4 LL AND Co., Peiya. Pictorial Agra : 
illustrated by a series of photographs of its 
principal buildings, ancient and modern, 
with descriptive letterpress of each. Com- 
piled by PriyaLall andCo., Oblong 8vo., 5 
parts, pp. [i], 34 ; [i], 55; [i], 54 ; [i], 55 ;[i], 
19 ; with 240 illustrations. Lall, Agra, 1911 
Mead, Majob C. Note on Tomb of Sadik 
Mahomed Khan ; with plan and drawings. 
Transactions of the Archaeological Society of 
Agra, pp. i-iv., with 10 drawings on 1 large 
folding plate, and inscriptions. 1875 

8adiq Muhammad KhSn was a Mansabdar of 
Akbar’s, and it is here suggested that his tomb 
had considerable influence on the design of the 
latter’s mausoleum. 

Muhammad Mu’In al-Din, Akbarabddl. 
Mu in al-asar, 8vo., pp. 3, 134 and 3, with 
3 plates and 1 figure. Lith. 

‘Uthmani Press, Agra, 1904 

Also called the T5rikh i Agra. An account of 
Agra, with a description of the Taj Mahal and 
other mausoleums and ediflees, and short bio- 
graphical accoxmts. 

The History of the Taj and 

the Buildings in its Vicinity. With 3 illus- 
trations from photographs and 2 plans. 8vo., 
pp. iv and 122. Moon Press, Agra, 1905 
A translation of Mu'\n-al-atar (1894) by the 
same writer. 

^ Muhammad Sa’id A?mad, MarahravA. 
Asar i Akbari, 8vo., pp. 10 and 218, with 14 
plates and 1 illustration. Lith. 

Akbari Press, Agra, 1906 

An account of Fathpur Sikri and of the 
buildings founded by Akbar. 
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Muhammad Latif, Sayyid, Khan Bahddur. 
Agra Historical and Descriptive, with an 
account of Akbar and his Court and of the 
modern city of Agra. Illustrated with 
Portraits of the Moghul Emperors and 
Drawings of the Principal Architectural 
Monuments of that City and its Suburbs, 
and a map of Agra. 8vo., pp. x and 308, 
with 47 plates and folding map. 

Calcutta Central Press, Calcutta, 1896 
Includes Fathpur Sikri and Sikandra. 

Mukeeji, Satta Chastdea. The Travell- 
er’s Guide to Agra containing an account 
of the past history, the antiquities, and the 
principal sights of Agra, together with some 
information about Agra as it is. 12mo., 
pp. iii and 176. Sen, Delhi, 1892 

Agra in Pictures, containing an 

account of the past history, the antiquities, 
and the principal sights of Agra, together 
with some information about Agra as it 
is. Oblong 8vo., pp. [v], iii and 85, with 
35 plates. The Indian Press, Allahabad, 1910 

N., J. T. Guide to the Taj at Agra, 
Fort of Agra ; Akbar’s Tomb at Secundra, 
and Ruins of Futehpore Sikree. Translated 
from a Persian M.S.S. with an English 
version of the poetry inscribed on the walls, 
tombs, etc.; description of the Taj, and 
extracts from several notices on the subject. 
[Third edition]. 8vo., pp. 81. 

Victoria Press, Lahore, 1869 
Previous editions : 1854, 1862. 

Nath, Pundit Jaggah. Description of 
some Buildings in the Environs of Agra 
with notes on the history of the city before 
the time of the Emperor Akbar. Transac- 
tions of the Archaeological Society of Agra, 
pp. iv— XV. 1875 

Newell, Majoe H. A. Three Days at 
Agra. A Complete Guide, which includes 
Fatehpur-Sikri, and Map. Sm. 8vo., pp. [i] 
and 44. 

Higginbothams Ld., Madras and Bangalore. 

[1913] 


Rowlatt, Lt.-CoI. E. a. Report on the 
Taj at Agra. Selections from the Records 
of Govt, N.-TF. Prov., Second Series, Vol. I, 
pp. 70-74. Allahabad, 1869 

Renewing and repairing the mosaics, 
repainting of domes, and replacement of the 
earthenware pipes of the garden fountains by- 
iron ones. 

Shaemah, G. S. a Comprehensive Guide 
to Agra and its Historical Buildings. 12mo. 
PP- 91 and xii, with 8 plates. 

Sham LaU, Agra, 1907 
Smith, Edmund W. Wall Paintings 
recently found in the Khwabgah, Fathpur 
Sikii, near Agra. Joum. Ind. Art., Vol. VI, 
pp. 65-68, with 11 plates (10 coloured). 1894 

Decorative Paintings from the 

Tomb of Itmad-ud-Daulah at Agra. Journ. 
Ind. Art., Vol. VI, pp. 91-94, with 8 coloured 
plates. jggij 

Reprinted in Griggs’ Photographs and Dramng 
of Historical Buildings, [q. v.], with the addition 
of 1 1 coloured plates. 

Wall Paintings from Salim 

Chisti’s Tomb, Fathpur Sikri, near Agra. 
Joum., Ind. Art., Vol. VIII, pp. 41-44, with 
12 coloured plates. Iggg 

Condensed from The Moghul Architecture of 
FathpAr Sikri, Part III. 

Wall Paintings from the Jami‘ 

Masjid, Fathpur Sikri, near Agra. Joum., 
Ind. Art., Vol. VIII, pp. 55-57, with lOolour- 
ed plates. 

Condensed from The Moghul Architecture of 
Fathpur Sikri, Part VI. 


Moghul Colour Decoration of 
Agra. Illustrated by examples from the Chini- 
Ka- Rauza, Itmad-ud-Daulah ’s Tomb, and the 
Kanch Mahal. Joixrn., Ind. Art., Vol. IX, pp. 
71-73, with 19 illustrations (18 coloured ) ; pp. 
75-76, with 20 coloured plates ; pp. 77.79^ 
with 17 plates (15 coloured). 1902 

Thackeeay, Col. Sie Edwaed. The 
Repairer of the Taj Mahal. Asiatic Review 
Vol. VHI, pp. 19-21. 1916 

On repairs earned out by Lieut, (afterwards 
Lt.-Col.) Joseph Taylor, in 1810. 
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VOYSEY, H. [W.] On the Building Stones 
and Mosaic of Akberabad or Agra. Asiatick 


Besearches, Vol. XV, pp. 429-435. 1825 

Waiitwbiqht [Joel]. The Taj [Mahal 

at Agra]. Joum. Manchester Geographical 

Society, Vol. XIV, pp. 307-310, with 1 Ulus- 

. .. 1898 

tration. 

An emotional description. 


White, William H. On the Repairs at 
Aera Fort. The Architect, Vol. XI, pp. 17-18. 
^ 1874 


Geiefiths, John. Principal, Bombay 
School of Art. Drawings by Students of the 
Bombay School of Art. Joum. Ind. Art., 

Vol. VI, pp. 63-64, with 13 plates (1 double). 

1894 

R&ni Sipri’s Mosque and Tomb, and Pigeon, 
House, Ahmad^bM. 

Dada Hari’s Well, Mosque and 

Tomb, Ahmedabad. Joum. Ind. Art., Vol. 
VI, pp. 97-98, with 14 plates (3 double). 

1895 


AJMlB. 


Apropos of an article in Frasir a Magazine, j 
signed G. R. A.-M. [q. o.] j 

ahmadabad. 

Anon. Restorations at Ahmedabad. The 
Architect, Vol. V, p. 186. 1871 

Partial restoration of the Harem and Sluice 
at Surkhej. 

Biggs, Col., Theodore C. Hope and 
Jambs Ferghsson. Architecture at Ahmed- 
abad, the Capital of Goozerat, photo- 
graphed by Col. Biggs, with an historical 
and descriptive sketch, by Theodore C. 
Hope and architectural notes by James 
Fergusson. 4to., pp. xv and 100, with 120 
plates (mounted photographs), 2 maps and 
numerous woodcuts. Murray, London, 1866 

Blochmann, H. Eight Arabic and Persian 
Inscriptions from Ahmadabad. Indian 
Antiquary, Vol. IV, pp. 289-293, with 8 
illustrations (facsimiles). 1875 

Two Inscriptions from Ahmed- 
abad. Indian Antiquary, Vol. IV, pp. 
367-368. 1875 

Crawley- Boevey, A. W. A Scheme for 
the protection and conservation of ancient 
buildings in and around the city of Ahmed- 
abad. 4to., pp. 71 and xcv. 


Hendley, Sdrq.-Maj. T. Holbein. The 
Arts and Manufactures of Ajmere-Merwarra. 
Joum. Ind. Art., Vol. IH. 1889 

General notes, pp. 1-2. Appendix, Notes on 
the Durgah at Ajmere, p. 8a and plates 25-32. 
Also plate 24, Gate of the Ajmere Fort, and 
plate 4 (coloured), specimens of coloured marble 
found near Ajmere. 

Sard A, Har Bilas. Ajmer : Historical 
and Descriptive. 8vo., pp. x and 174, with 
27 plates and folding map. 

Scottish Mission Industries Co., Ajmer, 

1911 

SivlNAlH, »on of Jvdldndth. Sair i Ajmer, 
Guide to Ajmere-Merwara. 8vo., pp. 24. 
Lith. Printing Co. Press, Ajmer, 1892 

ALLAHABAD. 

Beveridge, H. Sultan Khusrau. Joum., 
Boy. Asiatic Society, pp. 597-609. 1907 

Inscriptions on tombs of Shah Begam, Khusrau. 
and SultAnun-nisA Begam. 

Supplementary note by author, Und., p. 164. 

1908 

In connection with above : — 

Dewhurst, R. P. The Inscriptions in the 
Khusrau Bh^ at Allahabad. Ibid., pp. 746-9. 1909 
Variant readings. 

[Chatterjee, R.] Prayag or Aallahabad. 
A handbook. Sm. 8vo., pp. xii and 190 
with 57 plates (1 coloured). 

The “ Modem Review ” Office, Calcutta, 

191H 


Education Society’s Press, Bombay 1886 
Suggestions, correspondence re vandalism, 
etc., pp. 1-71 ; Appendix B : “Classified List of 
Ancient Public Buildings in and around the 
City of Ahmedabad. pp. v — xvii; Appendix 
C : “ Statement describing the Mosques and 

Rozas in the City ” pp. xix-lix ; Appendix 

D Statement describing Mosques and Rozas 
in the Suburbs pp. Ixi — Ixxxi ; etc. 


Mukerji, Satya Chandra. Allahabad 
in Pictures, containing an account of the 
past history, the antiquities and the prin- 
cipal sights of Allahabad, with some infor- 
mation about Allahabad as it is. Illustrated 
by Major Baman Das Basu. Oblong 8vo., 
PP- [i]. [i]. ii and 67, with 53 plates. 

The Indian Press, Allahabad, 1919 
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BEiSTARES. 

Beomchaby, B. G. Views of Benares, 
from the River Side. Oblong folio, 23 
mounted photographs, with descriptive note 
under each. Bromchary, Benares, 1869 
See sixth plate, for the Mosque of Aurangzib. 

Sheeeing, Rev. M. A. The Sacred City 
of the Hindus : an account of Benares in 
ancient and modem times. With an In- 
troduction by Fitzedward Hall. 8vo., pp. 
xxxvi and 388, with 10 plates. 

Trubner, London, 1868 

Several mosques, etc., are described. See pp. 

298-299, 304-305, 307-321. 


BfJApOR. 

Extracts from the Proceedings of the 
Bombay Government in connection with 
the old public buildings of Mahomedan 
Architecture at Beejapoor, in the Satara 
Districts ; . . Bombay Oovt. Records^ 

No. XLI. — New Series, pp. 209-253. 

Bombay, 1857 

“Rough Estimate of the probable Expense of 
Repairing the undermentioned Old Mahomedan 
Buildings at Beejapoor”, signed P. L. Hart, pp. 


Feegttsson, James. On the Architec- 
tural Splendour of the City of Beejapore. 
Papers read at the Roy. Inst, of Brit. Architects, 
Vol. V, pp. 5-20, with 1 plate. 1855 

Special section on the dome of Mahmad’s 
tomb, and discussion thereon. 

Haet. Captaie Philip D., Alexander 
Cdmming and James Feegitsson. Archi- 
tectural Illustrations of the Principal 
Mahometan Buildings of Beejapore. 
Executed under the direction of Bartle 
Frere, Resident at Satara, by Captain 
Philip D. Hart, assisted by Alexander 
Gumming, and native draftsmen. Edited 
by James Fergusson. FoUo, pp. [i], with 
73 plates and 6 pages of text interleaved. 

CundaU and Downes, London, 1859 
See Taylor and Fergusson. 

Nash, L. A. [Nineteen drawings of Bija- 
pur, made in 1845 and preserved in the India 
O05ce Library.] 1845 

Sydenham, Capt. G. An Account of 
B/japiir in 1811, by Capt. G. Sydenham 
of the Madras Establishment- Communi- 
I cated, by Col. C. Mackenzie. Asiatick 
' Researches. Vol. XIII, pp. 433-455. 1820 


247-230. 

Bird, James. On the ruined city of 
Bijapur, its Persian inscriptions, and tran- 
slations of the latter into English. Journ., 
Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. I, 
pp. 367-390, with 2 folding plates. 1844. 

Cantebll, Alexander, M. An Account | 
of the Ruins of Beejapoor. 8vo., pp. [i] and 
16, with 4 plates. 

Education Society’s Press, Bombay, 1872 

Codsens, Henry. Bijapur, the old capi- 
tal of the Adil Shahi Kings. A guide to 
its ruins with historical outline. Published 
with the sanction of Government. 8vo., pp. 
viii and 145, with 2 folding maps. 

Orphanage Press, Poona, 1889 

Ellison. W. Some Relics of Bejapur 
The Malik-i-Maidan, or Lord of the Plain. 
Calcutta Review, Vol. XC, pp. 141-149. 1890 

Architecture, pp. 142 to end. 


! Sykes, Capt. W. H. Notes respecting 
' the principal remains in the ruined city 
I of Bejapoor, with traditional accounts of 
I their origin, etc. Transactions of the Literary 
j Society of Bombay, Vol. Ill, pp. 55-63. 1823 

Taylor, Meadows, and James Fergus- 
soN. Architecture at Beejapoor, an ancient 
Mahometan Capital in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, photographed from drawings by 
Capt. P. D. Hart, A. Gumming, and Native 
draftsmen ; and on the spot by Col. 
Biggs, and the late Major Loch. With an 
Historical and Descriptive Memoir by Capt. 
Meadows Taylor, and Architectural Notes 
by James Fergusson. Large folio, pp. xii 
and 93, with 2 maps, 78 plates (mounted 
photographs), and 12 woodcuts. 

Murray, Loudon, 1866 
Published for the Committee of Architectural 
Anilities of Western India under the pcOronage 
oj KuTsoYidos l^cidhowdas. 
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This work may be described as a second 
edition of the work by Hart. Camming and 
Fergusson [?. c.], with the addition of a text, 
which the former work lacked. The plates are 
the same, except for about a dozen omissions, 
which are compensated for by other plates, 
showing buildings not illustrated in the earlier 
work. I 

DACCA. 

Aulad Hasan, Sayid. Notes on the 
Antiquities of Dacca. 8vo., pp. viii and 71. 
Printed by M. M. Bysak, Calcutta, 1904. 

With niimerous transliterations and transla- 
tions of inscriptions. 

Extracts from Notes on the 

Antiquities of Dacca. 8vo., pp. 24. 1903 
Bradley- Diet, F. B. The Romance of j 
an Eastern Capital [DaccaJ. 8vo., pp. x I 
and 349, with 19 plates and folding map. ! 

Smith, Elder & Co., London, 1906 
[D’Oyly, Sir Charles.] Antiquities of 
Dacca, Parts 1-4. Folio, pp. 20, with 16 plates, 
explanatory text interleaved, and 4 illus- 
trations. Landseer, London, [1814-1827] 
The letterpress ends on p. 20 in the middle 
of a sentence. Apparently no more than four 
parts were published, but there were to have 
been six. 

Taylor, James. A Sketch of the Topo- 
graphy & Statistics of Dacca. Printed 
by order of Government. 8vo., pp. vi and 
371, with folding map. 

Huttmann, Calcutta, 1840 
On the city and chief towns of the Province, 

pp. 86-118. 

DELHI. 

Ahmad Kh.\n. Sayid, C. S. /. Asar as- 
sanadid. 8vo.. 4 parts, pp. 238,44, 72, and 
246, with 134 illustrations. Lith. 

Delhi, 1263 [1847]. 

Do. 8vo., 3 parts, preface ( in 
English), pp. i, ii and 4 ; pp. 6, 48, 53, 10, 
108 ; and 62 pp. of inscriptions. No illustra- 
tions. Lith. Delhi, 1270 [1854]. 

A second ©dition of the proceding with much 
additional matter. 

Do. 8vo., pp. 98, 23, 32, and 

132, with 152 illustrations. Lith. 

Nawal Kishore Press, Lucknow, 1273 [1876]. 
Other editions in 1900 (Lucknow) and 1904 
(? Cawnpur). 


Armad Khan Sayid, C.S.I. Description 
des monuments de Dehli en 1852, d’apr^ le 
texte hindoustani de SaTyid Ahmad Khan, par 
M. Garcin de Tassy, membre de ITnstitut. 
Journal Asiatique, V® serie, tome XV, pp. 508- 
536; tome XVI. pp. 190-254 ; 392-451 ;o21- 
543 ; tome XVHI, pp. 77-97. 1860-61 

Anon. Description of Delhi and its 
Environs. [From the Calcutta Journal.^ 
Asiatic Journal and Monthly Register, Vol. 
XV, pp. 55J-560. 1823 

Report to Government, and 

Correspondence regarding the Repairs of 
the Kootub Minar, near Delhi. Journal of 
the Archaeological Society of Delhi, pp. 
41-59. 1850 

Correspondence dated 1829. Repairs carried 
out by Major R. Smith. 

The Delhi Guide or Journal, 

with a summary narrative of the siege and 
conquest of Delhi in the Mutiny Year 1857 
A.D., with a list of the Delhi Sovereigns. 
By a Traveller of 1887 a.d. First Edition, 
8vo., pp. ix and 68. 

Jubilee Press, Dehra Dun, [1889] 

The Delhi Durbar Souvenir. 

1903. Oblong 8vo., pp. [i], with 25 plates. 

Delhi Durbar Photographic Gallery, 
Madras, [1903] 

Contains 6 good architectural photographs. 
Blochmann. [Readings and translations 
of several Arabic and Persian Inscriptions 
from Delhi, and its neighbourhood.] Pro- 
ceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

pp. 212-214. 1875 

Blent, James, T. A Description of the 
Cuttub Minar. Asiatick Researches, Vol. IV, 
pp. 313-316, with 1 plate. 1795 

Bleeord, Robert. Description of a View 
of the City of Delhi with an action between 
Her Majesty's troops and the revolted 
Sepoys. Now exhibiting at the Panorama, 
Leicester Square. Painted by the pro- 
prietor, Robert Burford, and Henry C. 
Selous and assistants. From Drawings by 
Captain Robert Smith, R.E. 8vo., pp. 16 
with 1 folding plate. 

Golboum, London, 1868 
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Campbell, C. J. Notes on the History Cope, Heney ; akd Henby Lewis. Some 
and Topography of the Ancient Cities of account of the Town and Palace of Feerozabad, 
Delhi. Joiirn.'', Asiatic Society of Bengal, in the neighbourhood of Delhi. Journal 
Vol. XXXV, Pt. I, pp. 199-218, with 4 fold- of the Archaeological Society of Delhi, pp. 
in» plates, and 4 figures in the text. 1866 72-77. 1850 


Includes detail drawings of the Great Screen 
of Arches, and of the columns of the Qutb 
Mosque. Also a plan of the cities of Delhi, and of 
the Qutb Mosque. 

Cole, Lt. Heney H.aedy. The Archi- 
tecture of Ancient Delhi, especially the 
buildings around the Kutb Minar. Folio, 
pp. vi and 131, with 26 plates (mounted 
photographs) and 2 plans. 

.\tundel Society, London, 1872 

Under the sanction of the Science and Art De- 
partment oj the Committee of Council on hdu- 
cation. 

This scarce book is, for the buildings round 
the Qutb Minar, the best illustrated work on the 
subject, the photographs being exceptionally 
large and clear. 

Coopee, Feedeeick. The Handbook for 
Delhi. With large additional matter, illus- 
trative notes, descriptions and extracts 
from scientific travellers, archaeologists and 
other authors, on the historic remains and 
points of modern interest in Delhi, with 
original contributions from D. B. Smith, 
and Lieut. De Kantzow. Sm. 8vo., pp. [vi], 
vi and 186, with 2 folding maps. 

Delhi Press, Delhi, 1863. 

A new edition of Beresford s Uelhi, with 

additional matter. 

[Second edition.] The Hand- 
book for Delhi, with index and two j 
maps, illustrating the historic remains of ; 
Old Delhi, and the position of the British j 
Army before the assault in 1857, &c., &c., | 
8vo., pp. [i], V and 168. 

Lahore Chronicle Press, Lahore, 1865. 

Cope, Heney ; and Heney Lewis. Some 
Account of the Town and Palace of Feeroz- 
ahad, in the vicinity of Delhi, with Intro- 
ductory Remarks on the sites of other 
Towns. Journ., Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. XVI, pp. 971-986. 1847 


Ewee, Waltee. An account of the Ins- 
criptions on the Cootub Minar, and on the 
Ruins in its Vicinity. Asiatick Researches, 
Vol. XIV, pp. 480-489, with 1 folding plan 
of minar and mosque. 1822 

Fanshawe, H. C., C.S.I. Delhi : Past and 
Present, 8vo., pp. xxiii and 337, with 49 
plates and 10 maps and plans. 

Murray, London, 1902 
Dihli. Article in the Encyclo- 
paedia of Islam, Vol. I, pp. 971-973. 1912 

Feanklin, Lt. William. An Account 
of the present state of Delhi. Asiatick 
Researches, Vol. IV, pj). 419-432. 1795 

Feench, C. j. Delhi and its Environs. 
A Pocket Companion for Visitors to that 
city and its suburb,*:. 8vo., pp. 21 and 6. 

[Delhi], 1876 

Hafiz UD-DiN Ahmad. [No title. Inscrip- 
tions on the principal buildings of Sh.lh 
Jahanabad and Old Delhi, transcribed in 
imitation of the original characters.] 4to., 
119 folios. A.H. 1232(1817) 

MS. Or. 4.j0o. Bnt. Museum. 

Haecottkt, Lt. A. The New Guide to 
Delhi. 8vo., pp. ix and 142, with 3 plans. 

“Pioneer Press,” Allahabad, 1866 

Do. Second edition. Revised 

and enlarged, 8vo., pp. ix and 140, with 3 
plans. David, Meerut, 1870 

Do. Third edition. 8vo., pp. ix 

and 143, with 3 plans. 

Victoria Press, Lahore, 1873 
Heaen, G. R. The Seven Cities of Delhi. 
8vo., pp. xiv and 319, with 20 plates and 5 
folding plans. Thacker, London, 1906 

JosHi, S. N. Delhi in Pictures, Large 8vo., 
pp. 40, with 46 illustrations. 

Chitrashala Steam Press, Poona, 1912 
Keene, H. G. Keene’s Handbook for 
Visitors to Delhi, re-written and brought up 
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to date by E. A. Duncan. Sixth edition. 
12mo., pp. viii and 155, with map and 6 plans. 

Thacker, Spink & Co., Calcutta, 1906 

Previous editions in 1874 (2nd), 1882 (4th) 

and 1899 (5th). 

Lewis, H. Report of the Committee 
appointed on the 4th October, 1847, on the 
Jumma Musjeed [of Feerozeabad]. Journal 
of the Archaeological Society of Dehli, pp. 

64-71. 

Lewis, Henry ; and Henry Cope. Some 
account of the “ Kalan Musjeed,” commonly 
called the “ Kalee Musjeed,” within the 
new town of Delhi. Journ., Asiatic Society j 
of Bengal, Vol. XVI, pp. 577-589, with 5 
plates, (plans, section and elevation). 1847 
Manttel, G. S. Rah-numa’i Dilhi, 8vo., 
pp. iv and 4S8, with 11 lithogiaphic plates. 
Lith. Phoenix Press, Delhi, 1874 

A guide to Delhi, with descriptions of the 
principal places of note. 

Newell, Major H. A. Three Days at 
Delhi. A complete guide with map. Second 
Edition, Sm. 8vo., pp. 25. 

Higginbothams Ld., Madras and 

Bangalore [1913] 
Renton-Dennino, J. Delhi, the Impe- 
rial City. 8vo., pp. 110, with 2 folding plans 
and 20 illustrations. 

Times Press, Bombay, 1911 

A guide book. Partly the work of S. Sen. 

Restamji Nasarvanji, Munshi. The 
History of the Kutb Minar (Delhi). Being 
an inquiry into its origin, its authorship, its 
appellation and the motives that led to its 
erection, from the testimony of Mohmedan 
Chroniclers and the inscriptions on the 
Minar. 12mo. pp. [vi], vii and 94. 

Fort Printing Press, Bombay, 1911 
Sander.son, Gordon. Delhi Fort. A Guide 
to the Buildings and Gardens. Square 8vo., 
pp. viii and 47, with 2 large folding plates. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1914 

Archaeological Survey of India publication. 

Sangin Beg B. ‘Ali Akbar Beg. Sair 
ul-Manazil. MS. ll'Xb^", ff. 92. Brit. 
Museum. Add. 24053. [c. 1811-1819] 


A topographical account of the principal 
buildings of ShahjahanSbUd and Old Delhi, 
with copies of their inscriptions. Written at 
the desire of Mr. (afterwards Sir) Charles 
Theophilus Metcalfe, Resident at Delhi. Sangin 
Beg says that he had himself carefully taken 
down the inscriptions. This copy lacks the 
drawings, for which blank spaces have been 
left, and breaks ofi at the description of the Qutb 
Minar. Another copy contains a continuation 
which treats of the Tomb of Iltutmish and other 
monuments near the Masjid-i-Quwwat ul-Isl&m. 
MS. Add. 19430 is another copy of the above 
IZ"X9", S. 71. The descriptive portion is fuller, 
and the copies of inscriptions more perfect 
than in the preceding copy ; a few drawings have 
been introduced. See Rieu, B. Mus. Cat.X, 431-432. 

Another copy Persian MS. No. 351 in the 
Roy. Asiatic Society’s Collection, ff. 73. It is 
in Urdu and according to Wm. Ir\’ine (Journal 
R.A.S., 1903, p. 384), it is probable that Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan was very largely indebted to it 
when writing his Asar-us-Sanadtd [ q. v.] 

S[odze], J. C. a Brief History of Delhi, 
specially written for the Delhi Capital 
Directory. 8vo., pp. iv, 246 and xxxv, with 
19plates. [The Printing and Publishing Co., 

Delhi, 1913.] 

Stephen, C.4BR. A Handbook for Delhi. 
Second edition, 12mo., pp. 36. 

Mission Press, Luddhiana ; Thacker, Cal- 
cutta, 1876. 

Stephen, Carr. The Archaeology and 
Monumental Remains of Delhi. Roy., 8vo., 
pp. vi and 284, with 46 mounted photographs. 

Simla, Ludhiana and Calcutta, [1876] 

Copies are frequently found which lack the 
photographs, and were apparently issued in that 
condition. 

Stewart, Wm. Inscription on a minar 
at Kootub ke Dirga, near the Usht Daht 
or Metal Pillar. The Minar measures 2424 
feet in height and 140 in circumference at 
the base. MS. Brit. Museum, Add. 8896, 
Art. I, No. 6. 

A single sheet, 23"xl8", with the above 
heading, signed Wm. Stewart. The inscription 
(6 lines) records the repairs executed by Fath 
Khan, in the reign of Iskandar Shah Lodi, and 
is dated A.H. 909 (1.503-4). This is the inscrip- 
tion transcribed with facsimile in Sayyid Ahmed 
Khan’s Asdr as-SanadXd, appendix, p. 26, No, 14 
and p. 58. See Rieu, B. Mus. Cat., L, p. 432. 
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Thomas, Edwakd. The Chronicles of the 
Pathan Kings of Delhi, illustrated by 
Coins, Inscriptions, and other Antiquarian 
Remains. 8vo., pp. xxv and 467, with 6 
plates, map and several woodcuts. 

Triibner, London, 1871 
Includes several inscriptions on buildings of 
the period. 

Tbemlett, J. D. Notes on Old Delhi. 
Journ., Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXXIX, 
Pt. I, pp. 70-88. 1870 

Vogel, J. Ph. Catalogue of the Delhi 
Museum of Archaeology, (Founded in 
January, 1909). 8vo., pp. xi and 71. 

Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta, 1908 
See “ Appendix II. — The Sultans of Delhi 
and their existing monuments with approximate 
dates," pp. (iO-71. 

DEAR AND INLaNDO. 

Babnes, Capt. Eenest. Dhar and 
Mandu. Journ., Bombay Branch, Royal 
Asiatic Society, Vol. XXI, pp. 339-391, with 
25 plates and folding map. 1904 

Campbell, J. M. Mandu. Journ., Bombay 
Branch, R. A. S., Vol. XIX, pp. 154-201- 

1896 

Contains considerable archaeological inter- 
mation. 

Cbeswell, K. A. C. The Vaulting System 
of the Hindola Mahal at Mandu. Journ. 
Roy. Inst, of Brit. Archittcts, Vol. XXV, 
pp. 237-245, with 14 illusttations. 

Reprinted in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XLVH, 
pp. 109-177, witii 3 plates audO figures. 191S. 
Haeeis, Captain Claudius. The Ruins 
of Mandoo, the ancient Mt.hommedan capital 
of Malwa, in Central India. By J. Guiard, 
of Nice, from the original sketches of 
Captain Claudius Eairis, with descriptive 
and historical notices, [chiefly founded on 
Sir John Malcolm's History of Central India,} 
and an Appendix. Folio, pp. [ii] and 20, 
with 6 coloured plates. Day, London, 1860 

Do. A Reprint. 8vo., with 7 

photographs. Dhar, 1892 

Subaltern. A Description of the Ruined 
City of Mandu, the ancient capital of 
Malwa ; with a sketch of its history during 
the period of its independence, under the 


Muhammadan Kings ; and explanatory 
notes. Also an account of the Buddhist 
Cave Temples of Ajanta, in Khandes. With 
ground -plan illustrations. By a Subaltern. 
8vo., pp. iii and 140, with 2 folding plates. 

Printed at the Bombay Times Press, 1854 

Yazdani, G. The Inscription on the 
Tomb of ‘Abdullah ^ah Gliangal at Dhar. 
Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 1909-10, pp. 
1-5, with 1 folding plate. 1912 

Dated a.h. 859 (1455). 

Yazdani, G. Remarks on the Inscriptions 
of Dhar and Manlu. Epigraphia Indo- 
Moslemica, 1911-12, pp. 8-11. 1914 

Zafar Hasan. The Inscriptions of Dhar 
and Mandu. Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 
1909-10, pp. 6-29, with 17 plates. 1912 


GAUR AND PANDWA. 

Anon. Ruins of Gour. [ From the 
“ Friend of India,’’ No. VIII.] Asiatic 
Journal and Monthly Register, Vol. VIII, 
pp. 559-560; IX, pp. 30-33. 1819-20 

Beveridge, H. [Notes on an inscription 
on a piece of black basalt in the Magistrate’s 
compound at Maldah, referring to the 
building of a mosque at Gaur, a. h. 898 
(1492).] Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, p. 242. 1890 

Note on Major Francklin's 

Manuscript Description of Gaur. Journ., 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LXIII, Pt. 1. 
pp. 85-93. 1894 

Abstract : Proceedings, pp. 42-44. 

A short Notice of a Persian 
MS. on Gaur. Journ., Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. LXXI, Pt. 1, p. 44. 1902 

On a MS. of 32 pp. in the India Office Library, 
p, 1541. No. 2s41 of Dr. Elbe's catalogue. It 
is a report drawn up for Franklin by Shyam 
Par&had [q. v.j m 1810. 

Bolton, C. W. Annual Address. Pro- 
ceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

1903. 

See pp. 22-27 for notes on Gaur and Fandwa- 
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Ceeighton, H. The Ruins of Gour de- | 
scribed, and represented in eighteen views ; 
with a topc^raphical map. Compiled from 
the manuscripts and drawings of the late 
H. Creighton. 4to., pp. 12, with 19 plates 
(15 coloured), and explanatory text inter- 
leaved. 

Black, Parbury and Allen, London, 1817 

King, L. B. B. [Letter containing Notes 
on Buildings at Gaur.] Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, pp. 93-95. 1875 

Monmohan Chakbavarti. Notes on 
Gour and other old Places in Bengal. Jcnirn., 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, New Series, Vol. V, 
pp. 199-234, with map of “ The Tract round 
Gour” (after RenneU, 1779-81 a.d.). 1909. 

Ravenshaw, John Henry. Gaur : its 
Ruins and Inscriptions. Edited, with con- 
siderable additions and alterations by his 
Widow. Impl. 4to., pp. xii and 102, with 
59 plates and large folding map. 

Kegan Paul & Co., London, 1878. 

The first 45 plates are mounted photographs, 
the remaining 14 are photozincographs of 25 
inscriptions. The latter were also issued 
separately, without title-page, in a volume 
lettered : Survey of India Department, Photo- 
graphic Office, Calcutta, Photozincographs of Ins- 
criptions from Gaur and Maldah. 

See Cunningham, Reports, Vol. XV, pp. iv-v. 
39-76, 79-94, and plates XIII-XXVI. Supple- 
mentary to the above. 

SniYiM ParshId, Munshi. [Persian MS. 
in India Office Library, No. 2841.] Topo- 
graphy and history of the fortress of Gaur 
(or Gaurh, as it is spelt here, the ancient 
capital of Bangalah, also called Lakhnauti) j 
and the township of Pandwah, compiled I 
by Shiyum Parshad Munshi in November j 
and December, 1810, at the request of j 
Major William Erankhn. 4to. 

See Beveridge, (H.). 

Waterhouse, Col. J. [Dating inscrip- 
tion on a piece of black basalt, recording 
the building of a mosque, probably at 
Gaur, A.H. 898 (1492)]. Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, p. 242. 1890. 

Westaiacott, E. Vesey. Ravenshaw’s 
“Gaur.” Calcutta Review, Vol. LXlX, pp. 
68-83. 1879. 


Sazdani, G. a New Inscription of 
Sultan Nusrat Shah of Bengal [at Gaur]. 
Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica,i^lL.l2 , pp. 5 - 7 , 
with 1 plate. 1914. 

Recording the erection of a gate, probably 
of the Dakhil Darwaza at Gaur, by Nu§rat 
Shah, in A.H. 926 (1519-20). 

GWALIOR. 

Griffin, Sib Lepel. Famous Monuments 
of Central India. Illustrated by a series 
of eighty-nine photographs in permanent 
autot 3 q)e. With descriptive letterpress. 
Oblong folio, pp. XX and 105, with 89 plates. 

Sotheran, London, [1886] 

Gwalior : pp. 46-89 and plates XXVIII- 
XLVII. 

Work was done here under Jahangir and 
Shah Jahan. Tomb of Muhammad Ghaus, pp. 
87-89, and plate XLVII. 

Johnstone, J. W. D. Gwalior, 1905. 4to., 
pp. X and 138, with 48 plates (11 coloured). 

Bumpus, London, [1907] 

Includes a plan of the fortress. 

Keith, Major J. B. Preservation of 
National Monuments : Fortress Gwalior. 
August 1882. 8vo., pp. 79 with 4 plates 
and 2 figures in the text. 

Supdt., Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1883 
Three Mosques, Tombs of Muhammad Ghaus, 
Khandowla Khan, Xuzeri Khan, etc., pp. 47-52. 
Appendix A; Arts, Industries, &c., pp. 61-74 
Stone Carving, Coloured Tiles, Metal-ware etc. 
Newall, Col. Gwalior. Transactions of 
the Archaeological Society of Agra. 1874. 

N., D. J. F. Note to Col. Newall’s 
Paper on Gwalior (Trans. A. S. A. P.) 
Transactions of the Archaeological Society of 
Agra, pp. xix-xx. Ig 75 

Dating inscriptions on Great Mosque, and over 
the ‘Alamgiri Gate of Gwalior. 

Shrimant Balwant Row Bhayasaheb, 
SciNDiA. History of the Fortress of 
Gwalior. 8vo., pp. [i] and 55, with plan. 
Education Society’s Press, Bombay 

1892 

With lists of buildings raised at each period 

JATJNPCR. 

Anon. An article on (i) — Jounporenamah 
by Fuqueer Khairooddeen Mahomed Allah- 
abad! ; Persian MS., (ii) Ferishta’s Histoiy 
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of Kings of Jaunpore, translated by Briggs. 
Calcutta Review,'Vo\. XLI, pp. 114-158. 1865 

Contains architectural notes. 

Blochmann. [Reading and translation 
of inscription on a pillar in front of the 
Masjid in Jaunpur Fort, commemorating 
the erection of a mosque in a.h. 778 (1377).] 
PfocccdiuQS of the A^slatic Society of Reuyal, 
pp. 14-15. 1875 

Hoene, Chaeles. Notes on the age of 
the ruins chiefly situate at Banaras and 
Jaunpjr. Journ., Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. XLII, Pt. I, pp. 160-164. 


Zfr al-Faq1e ‘Ali. Jughrafiyah i Jaun* 
pur. 8vo., pp. 100. Lith. Lucknow, [1874] 
See Part I ; History and topography of Jaun- 
pur. 


1873 


Suggesting that some of the mosques, e.g., 
the Atala JIasjid, were built with Hindu mate- 
rials on a Hindu substructure. 

Khaie ad Din Muhammad, Ildhdbddi. 
A Translation of the History of Jounpoor; 
from the Persian of Fuqeer Khyr ood deen 
Moohummud. By an Officer of the Bengal 
Army. [R. W. Pogson.] 8vo., pp. vi and 
75. India Gazette Press, Calcutta, 1814 

Part II ; “ Containing an Account of the 
foundation of the Ancient Buildings of the City ; 
including the Fort, Mosques, Tanks, Mausoleums, 
&e.,” pp. 36 to end. 

[Written for Mr. Abraham Willard. See E.D., 
Boss, in J.A.S.B., LXXI. Pt. I, p. 136.] 

Teegeae, V. Notice of an Ancient Mahal 
or Palace near Jaunpur, in which some 
Hindu Coins were lately dug up. Journ., 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Yol. Ill, pp. 617- 

620. 1834 

Includes short notes on Muliammadan build- 
ings. Compiled chiefly from the History of 
Jaimpfir by Maulavi 
mad. 


Khair-ud-Din Muham- 


VosT, Majoe W., Jaunpur and 
Zafarabad Inscriptions. Journ., Roy. Asiatic 
Society, pp. 131-142. 1905 

Short note on above by H. Beveridge, ibid., 
p. 364. 1905 

Short note on above by R. P. Dewhurst, 

Inscription on the Atala Mosque,'’ [variant 
reading], ibid., pp. 366-367. 1905 

Short note on above by H. Beveridge, “ The 
Jaunpur Inscription,” [variant readings], ibid., 
p. 165. 1909 


KASHMIR. 

Cole, Henry Haedy. Illustrations of 
Ancient Buildings in Kashmir. Prepared 
under the authority of the Secretary of 
State for India in Council, from photographs, 
plans, and drawings taken by order of the 
Government of India. Impl. 4to., pp. 31, 
with 57 plates and map. AUen, London, 1869 

Enclo.sure round Zain-ul-’Abidin’s Tomb 
(Hindu Temple modified), p. 15, with 4 plates. 

Jarrett, Major H. S. Note on an 
Inscription found upon a stone lying near 
the ruins of a Masjid on Lanka Island, 
WularLake, Kashmir. Journ., Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Vol. XLIX, Pt. I, pp. 16-20. 1880 

Recording the construction of an edifice A.H. 
$47 (1443 4), by Zayn IbAd [Zain ul-‘Abidin]. 
Loewenth.al, Rev. I. Some Persian Ins- 
criptions found in Srinagar, Kashmir. Journ., 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXXIII, pp. 
278-290. 1864 

On (i) Mosque of Shahi HamadSn ; (2) Tomb 
' of Zain ui -‘Abidin ; (3) On and near the Great 
j Mosque. 

j Muke.aa’-Ayn.sley, Mr.s. H. G. M. Notes 
j on some remarkable remains in Kashmir. 

; Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
j pp. 2-3. 1895 

Remains of two Ziyiirats, etc. 

[Letter on Muhammadan tomb- 
stones in Ka.shmir, with the Greek cross as 
; ornament. Also on four designs from a band 
. of carving in the old wooden Habbakhorten 
Masjid. near Pandrekhan, Kashmir.] Proceed- 
ings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, pp. 
54-55, with 2 plates. 1897 

Said to have been built in the time of JahAngir. 


LAHORE. 


Andrews, Fred. H. Wazir Khan’s Mos- 
que, Lahore. Journ. Ind. Art., Vol. X, pp. 
27-30, with 6 double plates and 2 single 
(coloured). 1903 
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Anon. Welcome. Honoured Guests this 
is for you. 8vo., pp. 8. 

Punjab Economical Press, Lahore, 1893 

A Guide to Lahore : worthless. 

Fortresses et palais indiens. La 

Construction Modems, tome XIII, pp. 6-7, 
with 1 illustration [“ Porte du Palais de 
Lahore.”] 1897 

A brief note. 

Cope, Henby. Public Inscriptions at 
Lahore. Jemrn., Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. XXVII, pp. 308-313. 1858 

Dating inscriptions on the Moti Mandir, Hati- 

por Gate, BSdshahi Mosque, Mosque of Wazir 

Khan, TilS.i Mosque, etc. 

Kipling, J. L. The Mosque of Wazir 
Khan, Lahore. Journ., Ind. Art., Vol. II, 


I Chisholm, R. F. Tiroomal Naik’s Palace, 
Madura. Sessional Papers of the Roy. Inst, 
of Brit. Architects, Vol. XXVI, pp. 159-178, 
with 2 plates. 187ft 

In mixed Hindu- Muhammadan style ; finished 

c. 1S34. 

Gbowse, F. S. Mathura '■ a District Memoir. 
8vo., 2 vols., pp. vii,182, iii and vii, with 
2 maps and 5 plans; pp. iii and 183. 

North-Western Provinces’ Government 
[Benares ?] 1874 
~ — Do. Second edition. Illus- 
trated, revised and enlarged. 4to., pp. vii, 
'^1 3, 2, 520 and iv, with 33 plates and 
folding map. 

N.-W. P. and Oudh Govt. Press, [Benares ?] 

1880 


pp. 17-18, with 5 coloured plates, (3 double). 

1887 

Muhammad ad-Din, called Fauq. Shala- 
marbagh ki sair. Second edition. 8vo., pp. 
78. Lith. Bhawal Press, Lahore, 1901 

An account of the ShalAmAr Gardens at 
Lahore, with a biographical sketch of M4dho 
L&l Husain of Lahore. 

Thompson, J. P. The Tomb of the 
Emperor Jahangir. Journ., Punjab Histori- 
cal Society, Vol. I, pp. 12-30 with 1 plan. 1911 
Muhammad Latif, Sayid. Lahore; its j 
History, Architectural Remains and Anti- j 
quities, with an account of its modem j 
institutions, inhabitants, their trade, cus- 
toms, &c. Illustrated with more than 100 
engravings and a map of Lahore. 8vo. pp. 
xiii, V, iii, 426 and xii. 

“ New Imperial Press,” Lahore, 1892 
Vogel, J. Ph. Historical Notes on the I 
Lahore Fort. Journ., Punjab Historical \ 
Society, Vol. I, pp. 38-55. 191 ] | 

Tile-Mosaics of the Lahore Fort, i 

Journ., Ind. Art., Vol. XIV, pp. 1-26, with i 
76 plates (35 coloured). 1911-191-’ i 

Forms the whole of Vol. XIV. i 

MATHURA. 

Blochmann. [Translations and notes on 
inscriptions at Mathura.] Proceedings of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, pp. 12-17. 1873 


MURSHIDlBAD. 

Beveridge, H. Old Places in Murshi- 
dabad. Calcutta Review, Vols. XCIV, pp. 322- 
345 ;XCV,pp. 195-216; XCVI, pp. 233-249. 

1892-93 

Includes an account of the mosques and 
tombs there. 

Blochmann, H. Notes on Sirajuddaulah 
and the town of Murshidabad, taken from 
a Persian Manuscript of the Tarikh i 
Man 9 uri. Journ., Asiatic Society of Bengal 
Vol. XXXVI, Pt. 1, pp. 85-104. 1867 

Includ.6S an account of tli© old Tm A.mha.r^j 
burnt A.H. 1253 (1836). 

Layabd, Capt. F. P. The Mausoleum 
of the Nuwabs Ali-Verdi Khan and Sooraj- 
ood-Dowlah, atKhooshbagh, near Moorshed- 
I abad. Journ., Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. XXI, pp. 504-511, with 2 plates. 1852 

With semi-circular arches and “ little of 
oriental architecture in its form.” Completed 
by Suraj-ud-Daulah of “ Black Hole ” notoriety. 

pAkpattan. 

Irving, M. The Shrine of Baba Farid 
Shakarganj at Pakpattan. Journ., Panjab 
Historical Society, Vol. I, pp. 70-76. 1911 
Mohan Lal, Munshi. A brief account 
of Masii'd, known by the name of Farid 
Shakarganj or Shakarbar. Journ., Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. V, pp. 635-638. 1836 

Includes a description of his tomb at PAk 
Patan. 
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MODERX, PRESENT POSITION, Etc. 
Chisholm, R. Fellowes. New College 
for the Gaekwar of Baroda, with Notes 
on Style and Domical Construction in India. 
Transactions of the Roy. Inst, of Brit. 
Architects, Vol. XXXIII, pp. 141-146, with 
4 plates and 1 diagram. 1883 

Clarke, C. Phedon, C.I.E. Some Notes 
upon the Domestic Architecture of India. 
Journal of the Society of Arts, Vol. XXXI, 

pp. 731-746, with 3 plans and 1 elevation, 

18a3 

Synopsis : The Architect, Vol. XXIX, p. 368. 
Chiefly, but not entirely, on Hindu work. 

Street Architecture of India. 

Journal of the Society of Arts, Vol. XXXII, 
pp. 779-788, with 16 plates. 1884 

Ceooke, William. A Note on the Art, 
Industries of Mirzapur. Journ., Ind. Art. 
Vol. V, pp. 53-56, with 4 plates. 1893 
Ghose, Hemendea Peasad. Indian Art. 
Calcutta Review, Vol. CXVI, pp. 98-107. 1903 
Growse, F. S. C.I.E. The Rebuilding of 
Bulandshahr. Calcutta Review, Vol. LXXIX, 
pp. 128-157. 1884 

Bulandshahr : or Sketches of 

an Indian District ; social, historical and 
architectural. 4to., pp. viii, 88 and 10, with 
8 plates (3 folding). 

Medical Hall Press, Benares, 1884 
See Chap. Ill ; The rebuilding of Bulandshahr, 
pp. .51-81. Also pp. 48-49 — Tdgah and mau- 
soleum. 

Indian Architecture of To-Day, 

as exemplified in new buildings in the 
Bulandshahr District. 4to., 2 parts, pp. vi, 
with 14 plates, explanatory text inter" 
leaved; pp. vi and 11, with 38 plates, 
explanatory text interleaved. 

N.-W. Prov. and Oudh Govt. Press, Alla- 
habad, 1885 ; and Medical Hall Press, 

Benares, 1886 

Hamilton, Ivie. Modem Indo-Saracenic, 
(Sandeman Hall, Quetta.) Journ., Ind. Art.^ 
Vol. IX, pp. 64-65, with 3 plates. 1901 

Designed by Col. Jacob in Indo-Muhammadan 
Style. 


Havell, E. B. Art Education in India. 
Calcutta Review, Vol. CXI, pp. 306-319. 1900 

Do. Ibid. Vol. CXII, pp. 

146-152. 1901 

Reply to critics. 

Modem Native Indian Architec- 
ture. [Report of Lecture.] The Architect, 
Vol. LXXXIX, pp. 119-120. 1913 

IsHWAE. Modem Indian Architecture, 
adapted to the use of Artisans, Students, 
Builders, and Architects. (With thirty-two 
plates.) Impl. 4to., pp. ii and 52. 

Education Society’s Steam Press, 
Bombay, 1892 
Kipling, J . L. Indian Architecture of 
To-Day. Journ., Ind. Art., Vol. I, No. 3, 
pp. 1-5, with 12 plates. 1884 

Sanderson, Gordon. Types of Modem 
Indian Buildings at Delhi, Agra, Allahabad, 
Lucknow, Ajmer, Bhopal, Bikanir, Gwalior, 
Jaipur, Jodhpur and Udaipur, with notes 
on the craftsmen employed on their design 
and execution. 4to., pp. [iii], ii, 22 and 3, 
with 47 plates. 

Supdt., Govt. Press, Allahabad, 1913 
Temple, Capt. R. C. A Study of Modem 
Indian Architecture, as displayed in a 
i British Cantonment. Journ., Ind. Art., Vol. 
j I, pp. 57-60, with 7 plates. 1885 

FRESCO PAINTING. 

Portfolio of Indian Art. 4to., 28 parts, 
47 coloured or tinted plates (9 double), no 
London, [1881-1886] 

Part 13, 2 plates : Fresco decoration. Mosque 
of Wazir Khan, Lahore. 

Anon, Akbar s Tomb at Sil^andra, J<yu,T 7 i.^ 
Ind, Art,j Vol. VI, pp. 75-80, with 11 coloured 
plates. 1395 

The plates illustrate the fresco-paintings. 

Reprinted in Griggs’ Photographs and Draw- 
ingsoj Historical Buildings, [ 7 . e.]. 

Cole, H. H. Preservation of National 
Monuments. Tomb of Jahangir at Shahdara 
near Lahore. Folio. s.l., [1884] 

Fresco painting, plate 5 . 
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Cole, H. H. Preservation of National 
Monuments. Delhi. Folio. s.l., [1884] 

Coloured double-plate showing original design 
of painted ceiling in the Diwan-i-Khas before 
being repainted in 1876. 

The above plate is also to be found reprinted 
in Griggs’ Photographs and Drawings of His- 
torical Buildings, plate 33. 

Preservation of National 

Monuments. Agra and Gwalior. Folio. 

s.l, [1885] 

Fresco painting. Tomb of l‘timad ud-DauIah, 
Agra, plates 1-3 (coloured). 

Hendley, Thomas Holbein. Decorative 
Art in Rajputana. Journ., Ind. Art.,\o\. II. 
pp. 43-50, with 9 plates ( 7 coloured ). 1888 

See p. 47, and the plates. 

Jacob, Major S. S. Fresco painting [as 
practised in Jeypore]. Professional Papers 
on Indian Engineering, No. 360, pp. 203- 
207, with 1 folding coloured plate. 

Thomason College Press, Roorkee, 1881 

Jacob, Col. S. S. Jeypore Portfoho of 
Architectural Details. Folio, 12 vols. 

London, 1890-1913 

See Part IX. — Dados : with a note on the 
process of Frc.sco-Painting in Jeypore. Exam- 
ples are shorvn on plates 49-58, and also 
in Part VII, plates 10, 23-28, and Part X, plates 
1, 2 and 10. All coloured. 


Kipling, J. S. The Mosque of Wazir 
Khan, Lahore. Journ. Ind. Art., Vol. II, 
pp. 17-18, with 5 coloured plates (3 double). 

1887 

Partly decorated with fresco painting. 

Smith, Edmund W. Wall Paintings 
recently found in the Khwabgah, Fathpur 
Sikri, near Agra. Journ. Ind. Art., Vol. VI, 
pp. 65-68, with 11 plates (10 coloured). 1894 

Decorative Paintings from the 

Tomb of Itmad-ud-Daulah at Agra. Jmim. 
Ind. Art., Vol. VI. pp. 91-94, with 8 colour- 
ed plates. 1895 

Reprintetl in Griggs’ Photographs and Draw- 
ings of Historical Buildings^ [q. v.], with the 
addition of 11 coloured plates. 

Wall Paintings from Salim 

Chisti’s Tomb, Fathpur Sikri, near Agra. 
Journ. Ind. Art., Vol. VIII. pp. 41-44, with 
12 coloured plates. 1898 

Condensed from The Moghul Architecture of 
Fathpur Sikri, Part III. 

Wall Paintings from the Jami' 

Masjid, Fathpur Sikri, near Agra. Journ. 
Ind. Art., Vol. VIII, pp. 55-57, with 10 
coloured plates. 1899 

Condenseil from The Mogul Architecture of 
Fathpur Sikri. Part IV. 


A NEW \HEW OF SHER SHAH SUR. 

By sir RICHARD G. TEMPLE, BT. 

{Continued from page 164.) 

Makhdum ’Alam of Hajipur,a strong partizanof Nusrat Shah of Bengal against the latter’s 
younger brother, Mahmud, and Sher Khan had been friends from the time of Babur’s Eastern 
Campaign, and whenNu.srat Shah died in 1532 and Mahmud Shah soon afterw;irds seined the 
throne, Makhdum ’Alain was glad of Sher Khan's assistance. Mahinfid's gene.als attacked 
Bihar and Sher Khan exhibited Parthian tactics, be., he declined battle before supericr forces 
raided, harassed, and judiciously retreated, inspirfd false confidence, and then suddenly 
attacked. This first success in direct battle gave Sher Khan that military ambition which 
was to make him eventually a great monarch. 

Soon afterwards Makhdum ’Alam was killed in another action, and the Lohanis, to whom 
Sher Khftn was still an upstart, succeeded in enlisting the sjTiipathies of his whilom pupil 
Jalal Khan Lohani, in a conspiracy against him, which ended ineffectively in the unexpected 
flight of Jalal Khan and his Lohani friends to Mahmud Shah of Bengal for protection. Sher 
Khan was accordingly relieved from an embarrassing position and became substantive ruler 
in Bihar, but he was by no means safe with the Mughals to the West and Bengal to the East. 
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The first thing he did was to invade Bengal, adopting on a larger scale his old plan of cam- 
paign when proce3ding against his father’s rebels around Sasaram; and whenever he met with 
the enemy he entrenched himself. The enemy this time was Ibrahim Khan, Mahmud Shah’s 
general, and the result of Slier Khan's tactics was that Ibrahim Khan’s much superior forces, 
reinforced by elephants and a then famous artillery park, were never able to get to grips with 
Shcr Khan's very inferior force, w'hilst he was able to sally out of his entrenchments and worry 
them. He thus managed to keep them on the retreat. This went on until Sher Khan came 
up with. Ibrahim Khan at a strategic point — Surajgarh on the Kiiil river, where there was a 
narrow' plain about five miles wide, between the Ganges to the North and the Kharagpur HiUs 
to the South. Neither side could surprise the other. Ibrahim Khan's right flank was protect- 
ed by the Ganges, his left by the Kliaragpur Hills and his rear closed by the fort of Munger. 
Sher Khan’s entrenched camp was only assailable by an overwhelming force. Ibrahim Khau 
asked for reinforcements. 

This forced Sher Khan into action and he acted with his usual acuteness. He gave out 
that he intended a pitched battle in the open field on the morrow. He then placed his 
infantry in ambush and sent picked cavalry forward at dawn to feign an attack and retreat. 
This manoeuvre drew the enemy’s cavalry away from the rest of his forces, and Sher Khan 
fell on the latter from his ambush, while his own retreating cavalry turned and charged, 
stirrup to stirrup, Afghan fashion. In the result Ibrahim Khan was himseh killed and his 
army routed. Sher Khan had now shown himself to be a consummate general — in organi- 
sation, plan of campaign and tactics. The battle of Surajgarh transformed the former 
Jagirdar of Sasaram into a personage to be reckoned with in all the Indian politics of the day. 
Among his notable military performances up to this time must be mentioned his organisation 
of the armed peasantry, which he had created for the consolidation of his father’s fief, into a 
peasant militia armed with matchlocks, the precursor of the haksariyas of Suraju’ddaula and 
Clive. 

Sher Khan was now looked on as the deliverer and actual ruler of Bihar, since his liege- 
lord Jalal Khan Lohani had deserted his kingdom, and as has been already seen, he knew how 
to k-. ep his subjects contented. He governed in the old way, superintending everything 
himself, suppressing oppression of all kinds, especially of the peasantry, fixing all salaries 
himself, and paying them in full. 

But he was not an Afghan for nothing, and he soon exhibited all the guile of his race. His 
attitude was studiously unassuming, though his ambition was now boundless. Ostensi- 
bly he held Chunar as a military subordinate of Humayun and laid no claim to sovereignty 
in Bihar, thus lulling both Humayun and Mahmud Shah of Bengal into a false security. 
Meanwhile, he unobtrusively consohdated his forces, collecting and equipping a formidable 
army with his accustomed skill and foresight. He had discovered the uses of infantry, 
which was an unusual idea in his day, and raised them in large numbers ; but while he enter- 
tained elephants, he discarded the field artillery, then made famous by Babur (with immense 
effect be it said), because it was in his day too immobile. This shows that he was no copyist 
but a thinker for himself. Still, his military expenditure was necessarily very high, and to 
meet it he was driven to seizing the gold that his ward, Fath Malika, had placed under his care, 
and repaying it by a fief. This act is not defensible and shows him to be a man of his time. 

In lo35 Bahadur Shah of Gujarat had refused to deliver up Muhammad Zaman IVIirza, 
the rebel brother-in-law of Humayun, and thus began the great war between the two rulers. 
Here was Sher Khan’s opportunity. Safe from Humayun, fully occupied in the West, he 
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turned on Mahmud Shah in the East. He did nothing much in that year, hut in 1536, 
finding himself held up on the then only route to Gaur at Teliagarhi, he led his army by another 
way, at that time entirely imknown, through the hilly jungle tract of the Jharkhand. It was 
a great feat, showing fine leadership and enterprise and imagination, performed again later 
on in 1659 by Mir Jumla, but -n ith infinitely more resources at his disposal. Sher Khan had his 
reward and appeared unexpectedly before Gain', but without siege artillery. Mahmud 
Shah, however, still held the cards — ^he could easily have withstood a long siege ; his allies, 
the Portuguese, now landed on the coast in force, held the Ganges, and the rains were ap- 
proaching in three or four months, making a return through the Jharkhand impossible at 
that season. Sher Khan on the whole was not in a favourable position after all, but the 
moral effect of his two victories over the Bengali forces and his sudden appearance before Gaur 
overawed Mahmud Shah, who, discarding Martini Affonso de Mello’s advice, bought off 
Slier Khan for a very large sum, used the very following year to raise a new army against 
him, and also a valuable tract of land useful for future attack on him. Sher Khan was now 
no longer a 'new man,’ but the most powerful Afghan chief in India — the Hazrat-i-’ali. He 
was about fifty years of age. 

The campaign against BahMur Shah of Gujarat went well for Humayun, and the situa- 
tion thus created not only kept Sher Khan quiet in 1536 in regard to Bengal, but made him 
successfully conciliate Humayun through the kind offices of Hindu Beg, the successor of his 
old friend Juned Barlas of Jaunpur. 

Early in 1537 Bahadur Shah was drowned at sea and Humayun returned to Agra. Mean- 
while, Mahmud Shah had been negotiating for help from the Portuguese. All this placed 
Sher Khan in a difficulty. He felt obliged to proceed against Mahmud Shah before effective 
help could reach him, and he had to be careful of himself in Bihar with Humayun at Agra. 
He decided to attack Mahmud Shah in the autumn of 1537 on the pretext of an impossible 
demand for tribute, but this was no worse than Mahmud Shah’s simultaneous action in securino- 
aggressive help from the Portuguese. Both sides in fact tore up their treaty. The campaign, 
however, was a barren one, as Humayun had now become hostile to Sher Khan and Bihar 
was in danger. So Sher Khan did not get further than an investment of Gaur and the frus- 
trating of the Portuguese assistance. Also, he now had Humayun not only as an active 
enemy, but as a formidable one, because he had acquired the service of Bumi Khan, the famous 
commander of Bahadur Shah's artillery, together with his guns. 

Sher Khan was consequently in a critical position. Humayun had started for Chunar 
and might join Mahmud Shah, and the Portuguese were in force at Chittagong. He had also 
to leave his son, Jalal Khan Stir, with Khawas Khan to look after Gaur. He met the situa- 
tion with his accustomed foresight and skill. He laid a trap for Humayun by an obstinate 
though useless defence of Chunar under Ghazi Sur and Sultan Sarw'ani, to gain time to con- 
quer Bengal. Humayun duly fell into the trap of sitting down in front of Chunar, the reduc- 
tion of which could not really hurt Sher Khan, and wasted bis time over it, which his wily 
opponent left him in peace to do. 

Sher Khan's proceedings, as reported by the chroniclers, now' became thoroughly Oriental 
and indeed Indian. He wanted to capture the great fortress of Rohtas as a city of refuf^e for 
the wives and families of the Afghans, and is said to have got it, firstly by bribing Churaman, 
the Brahman Deputy of the Raja, to influence his master to let the families in, which he did 
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by the faiiiiiiar Hindu trick of threatening suicide by a Brahman (dJiarna) unless he agreed. 
This act of treachery was followed up by filling litters, supposed to contain “secluded” women 
and therefore inviolable, with armed men, who then seized the fortress. The whole proceeding 
was an act of sheer treachery. This is not an uncommon tale in Northern India and both 
(he stories of Churanum and of the deceptive litters have been denied by Indian wTiters. 
Whatever be the truth, Sher Khan got posses.sion of the great strategic fortress of Kohta.s 
from its Hindu owner. 

Rumi Khan was now seriou.sly threatening Chunar and the capture of Gaur became 
important, but ,Sher Khan's general then-, Khaw'as Khan, was accidentally drowned in the 
fort ditch, and so he appointed his own younger brother, with the same title, in his place, and 
sent him veiy urgent instructions. The m w commander was a most capable man. and by 
April l-i38 Gaur fell to Star Khan, and with it the independence of Bengal. The younger 
Khawas Khan subscciuently became Sher Khan's right hand man and ablest general. Sher 
Khan thus became de facto ruler of Bengal in his fifty-second year. 

Tlie next move in the game wa.s the fall of Chunar, owing to a Mughal stratagem, so 
Oriental that the Afghans .should not have been simple-minded enough to have been taken in 
by it. But simplicity, side by side with cunning, ha.s alwaj's been a characteristic of that 
people. The fort .surrendered under promise of safety from Humayun, which was disregarded 
by Rumi Khan, who cut oS both hands of its 300 gunners : a deed which Sher Khan remem- 
bered. 

Humayun was at last free — but too late — to march against Sher Khan, for whom he 
was no match either in diplomacy or generalship, though the latter was still inclined to be 
overawed by the reputation of JIughal majesty and military power. Sher Khan’s strategic- 
position. however, remained advantageous, as he could retreat indefinitely into the hillv 
regions reaching to Central India anel leave .strong, and in those days almost impregnable, 
fortre>.se^ CH male to worry the ^lughals until he wore them out. His diplomatic skill is 
shown in hi.> offering to give up Bihiir and rule in Bengal as Humayun's vas.sal, so that he 
appeared, not as a rebel agaimt his liege lord, but as one who was defending what he had 
won for himself. The pair were now obvious enemies. 

Thu-s began the Race for Bengal.” Now comes into play the cpiestion of comjjarative 
generalship. Sher Khan sent the bulk of his troops towards Rohta.s and slipped awaj- 
hims'-lf towards Gaur with a few cavalry. Humayun followed in pursuit ; but Sher Khan, 
inakin" a detour, managed to place himself behind hi.s pursuers in the hihs about Sasaram. 
Humayun reached Muner on the Son in complete ignor.tnee of Shir Khan's whereabouts. 
Here he met Mahmud Shah as a fugitive, to the latter's tramitrjry comfort. 

Sher Khan let Humayun go on to Patna in peace, following him up in concealment, and 
as it now- Ix caTiie urgent for him to n ach Bengal before Huir.ayun. he u^ed hi.s knowledge of 
the country to get ahead of the Mimhal forces unpen eivt d. till a few- miles east of Patna the 
-Mughal .-cout-- found him em the road to iMunger. After a somewhat narrow e.scape Sher 
Khan got away in boats down the (binges to Gaur in about two day.-. Arrived at Gaur he 
sent hi- sou .hilal Khan Sur to block Humayun's pas-age at T( liaghari at all costs without 
engaging the .Mughals in the o;-en. .Jalal Khan Siir, however, did give them battle and 
defetaterl tlam with immfn-e moral effect, for thu.s the Afghuas of Sher Khan had actually 
defeated the Mughals of Humayun in ojicn fight. ^ 
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This check of the Mughals gave Sher Khan time to clear out of Gaur with an immense 
booty for Rohtas, by the now familiar route through the Jharkhand, directing his son to 
evacuate Teliaghari and join him, which he did, Hum%un now marched in fancied tiiumph 
to Gaur, while Sher Khan had got in safety between him and the provinces of his Agra 
dominions. 

Sher Khan's journey through the Jharkhand jungles in the rains was as great a feat as 
any he had previously performed, and he at once proceeded to shake the foundations of Huma- 
yun’srule in order to draw him off from Bengal. His conduct towards the Mughals was now 
ferocious. As has been said already, he was not an Afghan for nothing. He neither forgot 
nor forgave injiuies and he remembered the fate of the gunners of Chunar. He soon captured 
Benares, and scoured the country to Jaunpur and Kanauj, acting as a sovereign prince 
and collecting the revenue. He plundered the towns, but characteristically spared the peas- 
antry. Sher Khan was marching on Agra when he heard of Humayun’s departure from Gaur, 
where he and his officers had been livingin false security and luxurious idleness for nine months, 
while the Mughals in Agra were quarrelling with each other and Sher Khan was occupy- 
ing his provinces. Sher Khan did not hesitate. He abandoned his tour of conquest and 
returned to South Bihar and the neighbourhood of Rohtas, thus leaving the way open to 
Humayun to reach Agra by the Northern bank of the Ganges undisturbed. His object 
was apparently that the strife should stop, and that Humayun in Agra and himself in Bihar 
and Bengal should rule, side by side, in peace. Humayun did not seize the opportunities 
thus offered but crossed the river to march on Muner on the Son right into the Tiger’s maw 
as it were. Sher Khan had placed a division under Khawas Khan in the hills, ostensibly 
to keep the troublesome Maharatha Cheros in order, but really to get behind the Mughal 
force — an old trick of his. 

Humayun’s army arrived at Muner in a somewhat disorganised condition, which tempted 
Sher Khan to attack it with the general assent of his Afghan officers. This he proceeded to do 
in his own inimitable way. By leaving Rohtas with his main force, he put himself, as well 
as Khawas Khan, behind Humayun and let him bo aware of it. And then he made a wide 
detour in the hills and marched past Humayun, so that he could surprise him from the 
front, and did so by entrenching himself more suo opposite him on the bank of the Thora 
Nadi, a svampy little stream running into the southern bank of the Ganges between Chaunsa 
and Buxar. Here Sher Khan effectively checked Humayun, who could neither attack him 
nor march past him without exposing his flank. The armies sat opposite each other till the 
rains, when Sher Khan was flooded out and retreated to the Karmanasha river, where the 
armies repeated at Chaunsa the situation of the Thora Nadi. 

Humayun was non in distress and short of supplies, and without help from the quarrel- 
ling factions at Agra. He made overtures for peace, but they came to nothing. 

Then Sher Khan let it be known that Khawas Khan had lost touch with the Cheros and 
made public preparations to go after him, which entirely misled the Mughals. Finally he 
marched some miles up the Karraanfeha at night in the direction of the Cheros, crossed 
the river safely unperceived, and was joined by Khawas Khan. He now had the Mughals 
between him and the Ganges, with the Karmanasha in front of them, and could fall on their 
left flank in full force at daybreak. The situation was parallel with that in 1871, nhen the 
French General, Bourbaki was surprised in flank, with consummate skill, by Manteufel, who 
had walked round the younger Garibaldi at Dijon, which was supposed to protect Bourbaki ’s 
left flank, and fell upon him when he had the Swiss frontier on his right flank and the 
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reinforced German army of communication in front. There can be only one result in such 
a situation. The Mughal Army fled and Humayun barely escaped across the Ganges with 
his life, while his harem fell into Sher Khan’s hands. Sher Khan, however, never fought 
with the helpless — peasants, women and children — but protected them all. 

The efEect of the battle of Chaunsa was to make Sher Khan de facto king of Bengal, 
Bihar and Jaunpur. Even now he acted with his habitual prudence and foresight, and made 
no serious attempt to follow up Humayun or to march on Agra. He was specially severe to 
Mughal and lenient to non-Mughal prisoners, and he recognised that in many respects, for 
all his victories, he was still an upstart in the eyes of such Afghan families as the Lodis, Far- 
mulis, Sarwanis, and their like. So he proceeded with caution until his unquestioned position 
with the people was such as to induce the old nobles, on the proposition of Masnad-i-’ala’Isa 
Khan Sarwanl, to proclaim him at Gaur as sovereign of the territories stretching from 
Kanauj to the Bay of Bengal, under the style of Sher Shah As-Sultan-al-’Adil, in December 
1539, w'hen he was 53 years of age. 

Sher Shah now found, like other conquerors, that when he had reached to more than 
his ambition he had to act with greater vigour than ever to keep the position he had attained. 
His course was not easy. He made overtures for support to the rulers of Gujarat and Malw a, 
which were abortive because they did not properly appreciate the consequences of his achieve- 
ments ; and then he had to go after Humayun still in active defence at Agra. In this pursuit 
his son, Quli Khan Sur, met his death at the hands of Humayun’s forces in an attempt to 
capture Kalpi for his father, owing to want of support from Qadir Shah (Mallu Khan) of 
Malwa, on which Sher Shah had confidently calculated. This shows that even he at times 
made mistakes. 

(To be continued.) 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS, j 

36. A Civil Servant’s Di.=missal for Neglect 
of Duty. 

13 April 1691. Consultation at Fort St George. 
Mr. James Johnson the Essaymaster, continuing 
his Negligent idle life, and being little or noe wayes 
Serviceable in the Mint, Tis orderd he be dismist 
the Right Honble. Companyes Service and that 
what due to him to this time for sallary and 
dyett money be paid him by the Paymaster 
after his delivery the Mint Stores to the Mint- 
master. ( Records of Fort St. George. Diary and 
Consultation Book of 1691.) 

37. Amnesty for fugitive Europeans. 

13 April 1691. Consultation at Fort St George. 
The President haveing notice of many English 
fugitives, at least 100, Scatterd about the Countrey, 
and haveing used all possible means to recall them 
by threats and perswasions, but not being abh’ 
to prevaile, they being fearfull of Justice ; there- 
fore to recover them, as also to prevent their apos- 
tateing from the Christian to the Moors [Muham- 
madan] religion, Tis orderd that a Generali pardon 


be disperst to Severall parts of the Countrev. 
which wee hope will bean effeetuall means for their 
returne, when we may devide them to our Severall 
fortifyed Settlements, especially to Bombay, uhere 
they are in great want of Europeans. Op. cil., loc. 
oil. 

38. Proclamation relating to Counterfeit 
Gold Coins. 

15 May 1691. Consultation at Fort St George. 
There being of late great complaints of many 
counterfeit falce Pagodas of the Seme Stamp as 
ours but not half their finess or VoUue. u strange 
instance whereof appeard to us this day in a Summ 
of about 1000 Pagodas now brougr t by Mr Fraser 
and 3Ir Gray to be paid into the Righ t Honble. 
Companyes Cash upon Mr. Mose deceased his 
Accompt, whereof were found 86 of these base 
Pagodas, but cannot tell of whom they received 
them; wherefore Tis orderd that Proclamation 
be made by beat of drum and affixt upon the Gate 
to cry down these counterfeit Pagodas and their 
payments upon Seveer penalty es. Op. ciU, loc. cU.. 

‘ R. C. Temple. 
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{Continued from p. 184.) 

Hmnayun on his part was as dilatory as ever, hesitating and quarrelling with his brother 
andnobles, and he allowed Sher Shahtoreach Allahabad and far up the Ganges. But despite 
his difficulties, the army and artillery he could still get together was larger and more formid- 
able than Sher Shah’s. Desertions induced him to cross the Ganges north of Qananj and 
there the two armies entrenched much as at Chaunsa, opposite each other, across a small 
stream running into the Ganges, until the Mughals moved, on the 17th Ma y 1520, to higher 
ground near Bilgram in the Hardoi district in front of Sher Shah, and brought on a general 
battle in the open field. 

The Mughal army was well deployed in the approved and successful plan of the day and 
was a truly formidable object for an inferior force to attack, but though this was the first 
time that Sher Shah had met Humayun in pitched battle where surprise was impossible 
he showed himself a good tactician, as well as strategist, by the way he took advantage of the 
fighting constitution of a Mughal army of the time. He kept about a third of his force in 
support and divided the rest into three positions, with his son, Jalal Khan Sur, and Khawas 
Khan on the wings, and himself opposite Humayun’s powerful centre. He did no more 
than keep Humayun in check, and sent his wings to attack the Mughal flanks. Jalal Khan 
Sfir failed, but Khawds Khan succeeded in driving back his opponent. Meanwhile the 
Mughal centre not being seriously opposed, started to advance. This enabled Khawas Kbnn 
to get behind the Mughal forces. It was here that Sher Shah showed his judgment in tactics. 
Every Mughal commander of the time, great or small, was accompanied in the field every- 
where in action by numerous unarmed slaves, who were an uncontrollable incumbrance in 
defeat. It was through these that Khawas Khan’s cavalry rode, with the result that they 
rushed in amongst the artillery and troops of Humayun’s centre in a panic for protection 
before either could deploy for action, and threw them into hopeless confusion. Sher Shah 
was then able not only to retrieve his son’s failure, but to attack Humayun’s centre when 
in confusion. Humayun was completely routed and the battle of Bilgram cost him his throne. 

Sher Shah then sent some of his lieutenants to frighten Humayun out of Hindustan and 
pursue him to Labor, while he followed more at leisure via Agra and Delhi, characteristic- 
ally reprimanding unnecessary cruelty and punishing oppression of peasantry. Humayun 
always hesitating, always unable to unite his family or adherents, was powerless to present 
a real front to Sher Shah, and retired in a vacillating way towards Tatta and Bhakkai in 
Sind, accompanied by a general exodus of Mughals from Labor, only a small portion of whom 
followed him beyond Khushab on the Jhelam. Khawas Khan pursued him as far as the old 
Panjab frontier, where the Five Rivers are merged in the Panjnad on their way to join the 
Indus beyond the Uch, and then left him. It was during his sixteen years of wanderings in 
exile that Humayun’s son, the great Akbar, was born in 1542 at Amarkot, in the desert 
between Sind and Rajputana. 

The mountainous country in the Northern Panjab in the upper courses of the Indus 
and Jhelam, occupied at that time by the warlike tribe of the Gakkhars, was always of great 
strategic value, from the days of Alexander onwards, for an invader from the North-west 
and yet though no throne at Labor or Delhi was safe while it remained independent, no pre'. 
vious Muhammadan Dynasty had thoroughly subdued it. Sher Shah was not the' man to 
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neglect such a precaution and he set to work to gain possession of the country, building inci- 
dentally a fortress which he named after his Bihar stronghold of Rohtas. But he could 
not complete his design, because Khizr Khan, his Govemoi in Bengal, showed obvious signs 
of claiming independence, and had married the daughter of the dispossessed Mahmud Shah, 
whose influence was by no means dead there. So Sher Shah made one of his rapid surprise 
journeys in force from the northern Panjab to Gaur, arriving in March after a journey of 
about two months, and dealt effectively with Khizr Khan. 

Bengal, owing to its distance from the Mughal centre, had always been under practically 
independent Governors, and notliing beyond an occasional gift, extorted or g’ven out of 
friendship, had ever reached Delhi from the outlying province by way of imperial revenue. 
But Sher Shah in his own inimitable manner, in the words of Professor Qanungo, “ changed 
the military character of the provincial administration and substituted a completely new 
mechani.sm, at once original in principle and efficient in working.” He proceeded to reduce 
its unwieldy size by sjrlitting it up into several smaller governorships, mutually independent 
and all appointed directly by him — whence the 19 sarkdrs of the Ain-Akbart. And over 
them all he put an Amin-i -Benga'a, a sort of referee in all local difficulties, but without execu- 
tive authority. The system stopped rebellion, secured uniformity of administration so far 
as that was possible, and prevented Bengal from troubling Sher Shah thereafter. 

After settling Bengal, Sher Shah had, in 1542, to turn his attention to Malwa in Central 
India, as an independent Malwa meant a serious menace to any power ruling from Delhi or 
Agra. It had come under Musalman rule in the days of the Mamluk or “ Slave ” King, 
Altamish (1234 a.d.), and thence through the Tughlaqs. After the sack of Delhi by Hmfor 
(1398 A.D.), it became independent under Turki rulers of Ghori and Khilji origin until it 
reverted to Rajput rule under Rana Sanga of Mewar for a short time, till BS.bur overthrew 
him at the great battle of Kanwa in 1527, only to place it under the dominance of BahMur 
Shah of Gujarat. On his death in 1537 most of it passed under the sway of Mallu Khan, 
a local noble, as Qadii Shah, one part of it under a Rajput chief, Puran Mai Chauhan of Raisin, 
and another portion across the Narmada under Mu’ayyin Khan of Hindia. All these chiefs 
had been hostile to Sher Shah for a long while. The situation was therefore specially danger- 
ous for him in view of Humayun’s presence in their comparative neighbourhood. 

Sher Shah no doubt had old scores to settle with all the Malwa chiefs, and probably 
was not sorry to take action against them. But we need not follow the chroniclers in lay- 
ing stress on this aspect of the question, as the political conditions were obviously cause enough 
for so astute a man. This is shown in his despatch of Shuja’at Khan, his Governor in Bihar, 
immediately after his victory at Bilgram in 1540, to take possession of Gwalior, so as to secure 
the southern frontiers of Delhi. This serious quest took Shuja’at Khan nearly two years to 
accomplish, just in time for Sher Shah to start for Malwa in 1542. Puran Mai of Raisin sub- 
mitted without trouble and was left in subordinate possession of his territory. Qadir Shah 
also came in to submit, was well received and was offered the Sarkar of Gaur in exchange for 
Malwa, a policy in treating dethroned sovereigns which was copied by Akbar with success. 
This caused Qadir Shah to fly to Gujarat. Mu’ayyin Khan of Hindia also submitted volunta- 
rily, but was under suspicion nevertheless, and his territory was annexed. Thus Sher Shah 
came into peaceful possession of Malwa and returned to Agra, but his lieutenants had 
to fight to retain it, before QMir Shah and his allies were finally defeated under Shuja’at 
Khan and Haji Khan, Jagirdar of Dhar, the latter being rewarded for his services by the 
Governorship of Malwa from Mandu. 
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Soon after his return to Agra, Sher Shah found himself seriously faced by Maldev 
of Marwar, who had been intriguing with Humayun, then at Bhakkar in Sind, more or less 
under the protection of Shah Hussain of Tatta. 

Maldev Rathor, a man of great parts, had recently raised Marwar from an insignificant 
principality into the greatest centralised state in Rajputana. He had been a friend of Sher 
Shah, but the latter’s acquisition of Humayun’s territories had so threatened his own State 
as to turn him into an implacable enemy. So he represented to Humayun his chance of 
recovering his throne . Humayun, as hesitating and inept as ever, did not, however, get further 
than quarrelling with his family and supporters as to the action to be taken. Finally he 
decided to try the aid of Maldev, but far too late. This gave time to Sher Shah to take 
active steps — very active steps — to protect himself from a combination of Maldev and 
Humayfln, and as it suited neither Sher Shah nor Maldev to join issue in actual war, the 
net result of Humayun’s eSorts was his retreat back to Amarkot in the desert, where, as 
formerly stated, his son, the great Akbar, was born. 

Safe from Humayun, Sher Shah set to work to organise Bihar, where he did some notable 
things. He found Bihar to consist of the old Magadha Kingdom, and he added to it the Rohtas 
and Munger Districts, and also Tirhut to the North of the Ganges, creating the large province 
which afterwards was Akbar’s Svibah of Bihar. He then rebuilt Patna, making it the capital 
of the new Province, in supersession of Bihar town, and constructing a fort at the strate- 
gical point it possessed on the Ganges. 

He next, in 1543, returned to Malwa in order to oust Puran Mai from Raisin, where he had 
left him in the previous year. In the whirligig of the fortune of war between Muslim and 
Hindu, the great fortress of Raisin had of comparatively recent years played so prominent a 
part, and had been the scene of so many conflicts, rousing the fiercest animosity, that Sher 
Shah’s desire to possess it has been put down to religious motives. The real reason, however 
was political, viz., to protect his frontiers by removing the Rajput chiefs from power in so 
menacing a spot. Puran Mai had never been in any doubt as to the temporary nature of 
Sher Shah’s clemency during bis previous invasion of Malwa. 

Sher Shah sat down to invest Raisin for six months, casting cannon in his camp on so 
large a scale as to oblige him to seize all the copper and similar metal he could lay hands on 
a proceeding adopted on the European Continent in the late Great War for the same reason 
In the end Puran Mai made overtures for leave to evacuate the fort with all his Hindu followino 
and their belongings. Sher Shah, always careful of the lives of his own troops, agreed to all 
the terms proposed, even to moving his forces out of the route of the evacuating population 
But he reckoned without his people and their long ruffled feelings against the Rajpiits of 
Malwa, and there was more than serious grumbling in his army, led by the great saint 
Shekh Rafl’u’ddin Safavi. Matters were not in his hands, and the Afghans by a forced 
march overtook the retiring Rajputs, and then was earned out the awful jauhar (holocaust 
of wives and children) of Raisin, and the last stand, without hope, of the Rajputs was made 
We need not attribute to Sher Shah an incapacity for treachery in order to*acquit him of 
voluntarily performing so stupid a slaughter as this, and one so certain to recoil adversely 
on himself in the futme. There are many instances in history of strong and sagacious 
leaders of men being forced into action against their own better judgment. A parallel to 
this particular incident in Sher Shah’s career is Cromwell’s action in the matter of the trial 
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and execution, or judicial murder, of Charles I. He was much too clear-headed not to 
appreciate the political folly of such a proceeding, but, strong as he was, he was helpless in 
the face of the fanaticism of his followers. 

The next item in the career of Sher Shah well exhibits the commanding capacity of the 
man and his strength of character. When he left the Northern Panjab for Bengal earlv in 
1541, he made the serious mistake of leaving two able soldiers behind to carry on the reduction 
of the Gakkhar Cluefs, who held out well. The result was that they quarrelled hope- 
lessly, and Sher Shah had to decide between Haibat Khan Niazi, the better born and more 
influential, and Khawas Khan of the lessei influence but of the gi-eater military capacity 
and also bis own particular protege. He had to recall one or the other. He acted strictly 
on the principle of the best service to the country and recalled Khawas Khan, leaving Hai- 
bat Khan Niazi as Governor of the Panjab, who soon had his hands full with the question 
of Multan, which had become independent of Delhi after Tiimir’s invasion in 1398. Multan 
came subsequently under several local ruler’s — Langas, Mughals, Baloches — but its general 
condition may be described as anarclrical. The particular trouble before Haibat Khan was 
caused by the depredations of Path Khan Jat of Kot Kabrila, a very troublesome robber 
chief. Haibat Khan Xiazi with much skill got rid of Path Khan Jat and took possession of 
Multan for Sher Shfdi, who dealt with the people with his rtsual sagacity. He earned Multan 
to be repopuiated and treated with .such benevolence that it .soon flourished more than it had 
ever done. 

Sher Shah went further, and through soir.c lieutenant, perhaps Haibat Khan Niazi, took 
possession of Sind, issuing his coins from " Shergadh or Sakkar-Bakkar,” the ancient ferry 
over the Indii^. By this performance Sher Shah secured a firm hold over the Rajputana 
desert, and a-- Hunuiyiin had by tliis time fled towards Kandahar via Sibi and the Bolan Pa-,, 
ho closed tliat route by strengthening Bakkar under its new' (and temporary) name of Sher- 
gadh, ehould that Mughal ruler be inclined to make another effort to recover his throne 
with Rajput assistance. We owe the whole of thi.s information to tlie researches of Profr-- 
sor Qanungo. 

Sher Sluih now went to Dclln, in 1.543, and btgan his buildings there, but he did not 
neglect his favourite occupation of revenue and administrative reforms in newdy acquired 
territory. Multan revenue was to be culkcted in kind, and not partly in kind and jiartly in 
cash as elsewhere. But after a!!. Id:- chief occupation was preparation for an expedition aga.mt 
his dangerous neighbour Maldcv of Mcirwar, now that he had separated from the Mughals 
and was partially surrounded by the lately conquered Imperial territories. Maldev w a, quite 
aware of his tlaiigcrand fortified the usual and most vulnerable gateways into hi.s kingdom. 
But Sher Shah was equal to the occasion. In 1544 he invaded Marwar by the Jodhpur 
route, rid Xagor and Merfa, i.e., by the desert route, with the largest army he had ever com- 
manded, say 80,000 men — an immense force in contemporary estimation. He proceeded 
in Iris habitual manner, marching and entrenching — trenches in cultivated land. sandbag< 
in the desert. Ho was checked near Ajmer by difficulties of food supply, and sat iool-irm 
behind his trenches at Maldcv in hi.s fortre.ss, and on the whole JIaldcv wa.s master e.f the 
military situation. Surprise was not possible, so Sher Shahresorted to a stratagem (after- 
wards performed with great success by Aurangzeb), relying on the simplicity and highly-strung 
nature of the true Rhjput. He caused letters, purporting to be written by Maldev's nobles ancl 
containing oftVr., to betray Maldev into his hands, to be forged and dropped in a bundle where 
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they could be picked up and delivered to M&ldev. This was done by an agent and M&ldev 
could not be pei-suaded that there had been no treachery, and consequently fled to Jodhpur. 

Sher Shah entered Ajmer and overran Marwar to Mt. Abu (a fact discovered by Pro- 
fessor Qanungo), manoeuvred Maldev out of Jodhpur at last, and left him in peace safely 
at Siwana. He then returned to Agra for a short while for a peculiarly Indian reason, viz., 
to show that he was alive, as owing to the incurable credulity of the Indian public, rumours 
as to his death in the Rajputana deserts had become current and were gaining too much ground. 
He then returned to Rajputana, took Chitor and overran Mewar in the course of a sort of 
triumphant march. He upset no local chiefs and reduced none to real subjection, but 
satisfied himself with proving his irresistible might, and so kept them in order by holding all 
the strategical positions and the lines of communication, and thus incidentally isolating the 
chiefs and preventing combinations. 

He next turned his attention to Bundelkhand and the freebooting Bundela Rajputs, 
commencing a siege of their great fortress of Kalinjar. With his accustomed energy, Sher 
Shah was taking a personal share in the investment, when he was severely burnt by an acci- 
dent arising out of the throwing of hand-grenades (Jivqqa) and was carried to his camp mor- 
tally injured. The Afghans stormed the fort the same day and Sher Shah died in the evening 
of the 22nd May 154.5, in the very hoin of victory over the infidels, “ the most coveted 
death of a good Musalman,'’ as Professor Qanungo puts it. He must have been then in 
lus sixtieth year at least. 

He left two surviving sons— neither worthy of their father — ’Adi 1 Khan Sur, indolent 
and indifferent and a poor soldier, and Jalal Khan Sur, active, fierce and vindictive, but a 
good soldier. Jalal Kluln naturally succeeded and was soon in Kalinjar. Sher Shah was 
buried in the magnificent mausoleum he had built in his old home, Sasaram. 

Such is an outline of the career of Sher Shah Sur according to the latent research. Now- 
let us see what India owes to him as a monarch. His empire extended over all North India 
on the West from the Afghan hills beyond the Indus south of the Himalayas to the hills 
of Assam on the East, and his main civil acliievcment was the creation of a definitely organised 
administration built up in recognised grades of authority from the bottom upwards, which 
kept even provincial governors— let alone all below them— directly subordinate to the 
central authority. It also effectually prevented any local personage from independently 
controlling the life of the villager— from being in fact his Providenc' ’’ (wd iap)— a 
relation between peasant and official which has lasted so long in India that the feelino- is .still 
a great force in the countryside. Sher Shah did not, of cour.se, invent his sj-sten^out of 
his inner consciousness. His merit lay in consolidating and making practical what was 
in embryo in the s^’stems, or rather methods, of various previous rulers. 

Sher Shah started his civil administration with the smallest unit he could— the pargana 
(district). Each pargana consi.sted of dihi (villages, or perhaps more accurately, town- 
ships or parishes) and was a part of a sarkdr (division or minor government), which in its turn 
was under a titular governorsliip. Each of these units, great or small, was as small as it could 
be made. Thus he created in the area he ruled 8 titular governorships, 86 divi.doiis and 2467 
districts of about 15 townships each. A comparison with the modern administrative 
divisions and sub-divisions of the same area will show how comparatively small these were 
The result was to connect the remotest village by a chain of regular liiiL with the central* 
authority. 
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The pargana officials were the ahiqddr, a military police officer with limited powers, to 
support the amtn or civil head and arbitrator in revenue disputes between the State and 
the payer of taxes. The amin had for civil subordinates the foiaddr or treasurer and two 
Mrkuns or clerks, one each for Hindi and Persian correspondence. The civil officials were 
collectively and individually responsible to the Central Government. This requirement 
prevented corruption and embezzlement. 

The Sarkar was administered by a Chief Shiqcldr (the Faujddr of later times) and a 
Chief MunsiJ. The Chief Shiqddr was a local grandee uith a large military following, whose 
duty was to keep order, but he was, nevertheless, essentialh- a superior officer of a civil police. 
The Chief MvnsiJ looked after the subordinate civil offices and acted as a circuit judge to 
settle civil suits and redress local grievances. He had no revenue office, all revenue correspon- 
dence going direct from the pargana to the Imperial Secretariat. 

Beyond the Sarkdr, Sher Shah created no higher administrative unit. He would have 
no military governors, and as a matter of fact the familiar subahs and subaddrs of history came 
later. The nearest he got to the provincial governor of later times was the Qazi Fazihat of 
Bengal, who was a general referee to weld the administration of the officials of the Bengal 
■sarkdrs into a homogeneous whole, wthout the possession of any military, and with the 
possession of but little administrative, authority. But like all other rulers, Sher Shah 
could not always do as he pleased, and the local situation obliged him reluctantly to appoint 
Haibat Khan Niazi, Shuja’at Khan and Khawas Khan supreme military governors respectively 
of the Panjab and parts of Malwa, with an obvious intention to make the appointments 
temporary. 

The upshot of his system of government was the centralisation of all supreme authority 
in himself, even in details. His ministers were but secretaries, but he heard reports by depart- 
ments and so laid the foundation of the British Secretariat Dcirartments. He was also his 
own Finance Minister and superintended his treasury and its accoirnts himself. His 
general system vas at the bottom of the whole Mughal administrative structure and to this 
day the District Magistrate and the tahsilddr are the lineal descendants of the Chief Shiqddr 
and his arr.tn. The personal work he performed must have been enormous, but he made it 
run so snroothly and mechanically, that it did not interfere with his immense military and 
even architectural and engineering activities. Truly a wonderful man. 

In his military administration the trend of Sher Shah's mind and capacity came out 
clearly. He followed and improved on ’Ala’u’ddin Khilji's system (1296-1316), though it 
had long been lost sight of under his successors, until it disappeared in the clan system of the 
Lodi Afghans (1451-1526). ’Ala’u’ddin Khilji recruited his army directly, paid them in cash 
through his own treasury, officered them himself and branded the horses. His army was 
an organised imperial force and not a mere collection of feudal units. Sher Shah, too was 
his own Commander-in-Chief and Paymaster General, and always aimed at putting the 
soldier into as close touch as possible with himself, keeping recruiting, promotion and 
salary in his own hands. His Army-Commander was a purely military official with no 
civil authority except on the frontier ; and like all successful MusUm rulers in India, Sher 
Shah from the beginning gave important military and civil posts to selected Hindus. 

It will have been seen from Sher Shah’s management of his father’s fief, that he had made 
himself an expert in the collection of revenue. The theory, still in vogue, of all land outside 
the towns being the property of the monarch had existed at the outset of Muslim rule in 
India, and it was ’Ala’u’ddin Khilji that introduced the idea of survey and assessment, 
though his innovation did not remain long in effect and degenerated to guess work at the 
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caprice of the ruler under the Tughlaqs, until the beneficent Firoz Shah Tughlaq (1351 — 1388) 
revived it. Nevertheless, the pernicious system of granting fiefs, as a reward, to the 
military following of the Muslim invaders, which lasted on to Humayun’s day, prevented 
the effoi’ts of Firoz Shah Tughlaq from effectually protecting the peasantry against oppression. 

Sher Shah swept it away and reverted to the land measurements of ’Ala’u’ddin Khiiji and 
improved on them, and everywhere he took a fourth, instead of ’Ala’u’ddin ’s half, of the 
assessed produce, allowing the peasant the choice between paying in cash or kind. He 
also gave title-deeds stating the revenue demanded in each case, according to an agreement 
duly signed and sealed ; and he fixed the collection fees himself. His assessments were 
light and his officials found favour by realising them in full. Finally, he abolished new grants 
of fiefs for good service by soldiers, rewarding them in cash. His system was rigorously 
carried out, and had his life been spared, the long-established plundering superior land- 
lord would have disappeared. As it was, he succeeded in establishing a system which was the 
model for Akbar, through Todar Mai, and formed the basis of the modem British system 
of revenue settlement. 

Sher Shah’s revenue management demanded the existence of regular coinage, and 
practically he had to create it. Sweeping away all the indefinite metal ciurencies he found, 
he introduced a new dam or copper unit and divided it up into sixteenths for cash revenue 
purposes, and his gold and silver coins were good, having a fixed relation to each other and 
to the dam. He further developed the plan of establishing mints at the more important 
centres of his ever-increasing empire, which have been since so important for tracing histori- 
cal facts. Truly was he the father of the existing British Indian coinage. 

Sher Shah made another clean sweep of old established pernicious habits. Except 
perhaps as to corn under ’Ala’u’ddin Khiiji, there had never been freedom of trade between 
petty governments within the Muslim Empire. Sher Shah abolished all customs, except 
on the frontier and an octroi at the markets. He thus encouraged trade in a manner 
unknown to Europe or elsewhere in his day. 

He showed his administrative genius by his extensive road-building everywhere, and 
in all directions from Agra. His great roads, Agra to Burhanpur, Agra to Jodhpur and Chitor, 
Labor to Multan, and the greatest of all, Dacca (Sunargaon) to the Indus, were well shaded 
and extraordinarily well supplied with rest-houses. Improved by the work of generations, 
they are there to this day. The rest-houses were an old institution, but Sher Shlih’s merit 
was that in his time they were deliberately designed to entertain Hindu and Muslim alike. His 
system of posts was inherited and so was his method of espionage. 

Sher Shah’s police system was effective, though mediaeval in its severity and methods, 
but his regulations as to responsibility of village officials for crime committed within their 
jurisdiction and for fugitive criminals traced to their villages remind one of the existing 
Track Law of the Panjab, and are therefore interesting. 

Within his opportunities, Sher Shah was a noble builder. His splendid mausoleum 
at the family fief of Sasaram is the finest specimen as a matter of architecture, but he built 
much else, and was a past master in the art of the construction of strong forts in the ri^t 
strategical positions a great though minor point in bis many outstanding capacities. He 

found Todar Mai Khatri for the building of his Rohtas Fort to overawe the Gakkhara 

the Todar Mai, who was to do so much for Akbar later on. 

I shall not attempt to write a ‘ character ’ of Sher Shah. His life shows him to have had 
all the qualities that go to make a great ruler of men — one who had the genius to be a great 
pioneer ; a man ahead of his time, and therefore a man whose career deserves the closest 
St dy in its every aspect by all Indian administrators who would profit in their day by the 
doings and ideals of one of the very greatest of their predecessors. 
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Mb. D. BANERJI’S DATE FOR KALIDASA. 

By K. G. SANKARA. 

Me. D. Bakeeji’s article, in the Journal of the Mythic Society, Vol. X, pp. 75 — 96 and 
364 — ^71, in which he sets out to prove that Kalidasa lived in the first century B.C., has been 
brought to my notice. So many of his statements and arguments seem to me to be open 
to criticism that I propose to take them seriatim and point out where to my mind they 
are in error or untenable. 

1. Statement. — Kalidasa’s date settles that of his jiatron Vikrama also. Remark . — ^This 
involves the assumption that Vikrama was his patron. 

2. Statement. — Salivahana ruled from 78 a.d. i.e., from the foundation of the 
§aka era. Remark . — The Saka era was probably founded by Kanishka in the next century 
and it was never used by the Andhras. 

3. Statement. — If his second and third principal theories are refuted the first alone 
remains and theie can be no others. Remark. — ^There are however others. 

4. Statement. — There was not time for Kalidasa to become a classic in Bana’s day. 
Remark. — ^Kalidasa was very widely known and 100 years is time enough. 

5. Statement. — Mr. Banerji speaks of Batsavatti and Dharma-vardhana. Remark. — 
Surely he means Vatsabhatti and Vishnu-vardhana. 

6. Statement. — Kalidasa does not directly refer to himself or his patron, and therefore 
lived before the first century a.d., when such references became a practice, and inscriptions 
of the 3rd and 4th centuries a.d. prove the existence of the practice. Remark. — ^Kalidasa 
does refer to himself in his dramas (see intred.) Bharavi, Visakhadatta and Bhavabhfiti, 
who came after him, do not mention their patrons. And it may be argued that no analogy 
can properly be drawn between the practice of the poets and that of the hireling who 
composed the inscriptions. 

7. Argument. — By describing the Avanti king in the Raghuvamsa as long-armed, broad- 
hested, narrow-waisted and comparable to the sun, Kalidasa is hinting that his name was 

Vikramaditya. Remark. — If the poet wanted to do so, v hy should he not have done so more 
clearly ? E.g., by using ndiUja for ushna-tejdh, which by suitable change he could easily 
have managed without breach of metre. 

8. Argument. — Indumati rejects the Avanti king because she, as the water-lily, 
cannot bear liim, as the sun. This relegates Aja to the position of a moon {Ragh. VI, 36). 
Also Raghu omits to conquer Malva. Therefore the Avanti king was Kalidasa’s patron. 
Remark . — Both the Avanti king and Aja were but stars or planets before the moon, i.e., the 
Magadha king, whom alone the Earth owned as her lorel, though there were thousands of other 
kings (Ragh. VI, 22). Raghu also omits to conquer Magadha as well as Malva. Magadha 
was therefore the greatest of Kalidasa’s possible patrons. 

9. Argument.— On this last point Mr. Banerji contends that Magadha being on Raghu’s 
route must be included in his conquests and that the fact was omitted out of respect to the 
Magadha king. Remark .—Avanti was also on Raghu’s route from Trikuta to Parasika 
by the land-route (Ragh. VI, 59 , 60) ; and if the Magadha king was not Kalidasa’s patron, 
why should his defeat be omitted out of respect 1 Even supposing the Avanti king was 

Kalidasa’s patron, it does not follow that he was Vikramaditya, who was not the onlv kir.m 
of Malva. ^ 
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10. Argument. — In the words Babandha sd n-ottama — Sauhumdryd kumudvaiS 
hhdnumat-iva bhdvam (Ragh. VI, 36) there is a reference to Vikrama’s traditional queen 
Bhanomati by construing the text as kumudvali sd Bhdnumati iva. Remark. — Bhdnu- 
mati iva would naturally mean that “ Bhanumati, like Indumati, rejected the Avanti king ” 
and not that “ Indumati, unlike Bhanumati, rejected him.” Also KumvdvaH, taken with 
vttama-saukumdryd and applied to sd, is redundant, and if Kumudvali be applied to BhdnumaR 
it is meaningless. It may be remarked also that the commentators, who saw a reference 
in st. 14 of the Meghaduta to Dingnaga and Nicula, could not see any allusion to 
Bhanumati in the text under discussion. 

11. Argument. — ^The tradition as to Bhanumati can be carried as far back as the Cfdthd- 
sapta-sali. Remark. — There is no reference in the Gdthd-sapta-sali to Bhanumati. 

12. Argument. — Buddhist kings from Asoka’s time used to praise their own acts in 
pillar-inscriptions. Kalidasa condemns such self-praise in the vfOTds ding-ridgdndm sthula- 
hast-dvalepdn, the Buddhist missionaries being called Ding-nagas. Remark. — In Apte’s 
Dictionary “ writing ” is not found as a sense of lepa. Excepting perhaps Asoka himself, 
no Buddhist king is guilty of self-praise in inscriptions. Even Asoka’s inscriptions 
were cut to emphasize his teaching by personal example rather than in self-praise. If, too, 
ding-ndgdndm refers to Buddhist missionaries, sthula-hast-dvalepdn must refer to their acts 
and not to the Asoka pillars, nor does Mr. Banerji say why the poet should ask the cloud to 
avoid the pillars. 

13. Argument. — ^The Asoka pillars being inscribed in the Four Quarters can be them- 
selves termed ding-ndgas. Remark. — The Asoka pillars w'ere set up not in the Four 
Quarters only, but in every part of his Empire. 

14. Argument. — The secondary meaning attributed by Mallinatha to Megha-dutd, 
st. 14, cannot be credited for want of corroboration. If Kalidasa wanted to cast a slur on 
Dingnaga, he would not have used the honorific plural and would not have asked the 
cloud to avoid Dingnaga ’s writings. Remark. — The Sabd-drnava gives Nicula as a poet’s 
name, and both Mallinatha and Dakshin-avarta, whom Mallinatha mentions as a previous 
commentator {Ragh. Introd.), quote a verse by Nicula. Dingnaga was a famous Buddhist 
Scholar, who, according to MalUnatha criticised Kalidasa, and it was Nicula, a co-pupil of 
Kalidasa, who defended him. Dakshinavarta confirms this and adds that Dingnaga 
accused Kalidasa of plagiarism. Kalidasa, in fact,had no desire to cast a slur on Dingnaga, 
but only defended himself against his criticism by citing Nicula’s opinion. The plural form 
Dingndganam, though respectful, was not necessarily used to express mere respect, as it would 
imply that the criticism of any number of such scholars as Dingnaga could not weigh against 
the taste of Nicula. In the allegorical sense of the words the poet addresses not the cloud 
(megha) but the poem with that title (Megha). All this goes to show that Kalidasa was 
a contemporary of Dingnaga, c. 500 a.d., thus upsetting the theory of his date as before the 
first century b.c, 

15. Argrumewf.— When Kalidasa speaks of the Magadha king pleasing his subjects and 
performing sacrifices, he has Pushyamitra in mind, and when he speaks of Raghu’s forbear- 
ing to annex Kalinga he is referring to Asoka of that country. Remark. — ^The references in 
the first case fit Aditya-varman of the seventh century a.d. equally well, and in the second 
case Kulottunga’s conquest of Kalinga, in spite of Mr. Banerji’s objection that their very 
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dates preclude them, and of his use of them to show that the Magadha king was not 
Kalidasa’s patron. Incidentally he states that Bana lived in the sixth Century A.®., a cleat 
error for the seventh century A.D. 

16. Argument.— When Kalidasa refers to Eaghu as a dhartm-vijat/i, mentions his fof- 
hearing to annex Kalinga, and lays stress on the Magadha king’s sacrifices, he is thinking 
of Asoka. Remark. — Kalidasa’s hero was Rama and Raghu was his ancestor. So the 
safest inference is that he says that Raghu was chivalrous, even to his fiercest enemy the 
Kalinga king, and lays stress on the Magadha king’s sacrifices, because he is alluding to the 
emperor and his own patron of the sixth century a.d. 

17. Argument. — ^The Magadha king’s name Paran-tapa is significant in view of Anoka’s 
effeminate title of Priyadarsi. Remark. — Parantapa is a title property applied to any Emperor. 

18. Statement. — Gunadhya lived in the first century a.d. Remark. — ^This is true, but 
he was not the author of the Brhat-kathd. He was only its mythical spokesman, just as the 
Rshis were of Smrtis. Somadeva says he h£« only summarised it. We can hence fix its date 
with the help of the Kathd-sarit-sdgara. It relates miracles attributed to Satavahana and 
Nagarjuna (c. 200 a.d.) as having happened formerly {purd), and mentions the Hfipas 
(Huns) unknown to Hindus before c. 450 a.d. while Ganga Durvinita translated itinto Sanskrit 
in c. 550 A.D. (Epigraphia Camatica XII, Tumkur, 23). This makes its date, 450 — 550 a.D. 
Bana (c. 630 A.D., mentions in the following order Satavahana, Pravarasena, Bh^a, Kali* 
dasa, and the Brhat-kathfi. (Harsha-carita, Introd. st. 13-7). This order must be by date not 
merit, for then Bhasa and KalidUsa would precede the others. This makes both Kalidfca 
and the Brhat-kathd later than Satavahana (first century a.d.) and Pravarasena. RamadSsa 
says that Kalid^a composed the Setu-bandha for Pravarasena by order of Vikrama. 
This at any rate shows that they were contemporaries. The author Pravarasena was a 
Kuntala king (Bharata-carita). That is, he was Vakataka Pravarasena II, and Bhoja says 
that Vikrama sent Kalidasa to the Kuntala king (Srngdra-prakdia). All this means that 
in reality KaUdasa lived c. 500 A.D., and that the Brhat-kathd must be later still. There- 
fore Gunadhya was not its author. Bana and Daudin confirm this by omitting the name 
of the author of the Brhat-kathd, even when the former mentions the names of all the other 
poets he refers to except the unknown author of the Akhydyikd Vdsavadattd that Patanjali 
mentions [Mahdbhdshya, IV, iii, 87 ; IV, ii, 60). 

19. Statement. — The Gatha-sapta-sati distinguishes Vikrama’s indiscriminate liberality 
from Salivahana’s discriminate charity (VI, 64, 67). Remark. — There is in fact no such 
distinction drawn, as the two rulers are mentioned in different contexts. Thus, the story 
about Vikrama is connected with a reward to a servant for services rendered which does 
not imply indiscriminate liberality. Salivahana is referred to as the “ living ” refuge 
of declining families ; and the statement does not attribute the limitation to his liberality 
to them alone or make his charity discriminate. Further, the Gdthd only proves that there 
was a ruler named Vikrama before the first century A.D., and does not go to prove that 
this Vikrama was Kalidasa’s patron. 

20. Statement. — The pun on dvanndytm must have been suggested by Kalidasa’s 
aparnd. Remark. — Mr. Banerji does not show that this was necessarily the case. 

21. Statement.— The Odthd (I. 43) gives an exception to a generalisation of Kalidftsa 
(Meg7t.9)andcasts ridicule (1,11) on Kalidasa’s picture of the meeting of Sakuntala and 
Dushyanta. Remark.— Aa a matter of fact the Odthd in the text quoted (I, 43) is not referring 
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to Kalidasa or his work. The only idea common to the two passages {Gdthd I, 43 and 
Megh. 9) is the sustaining power of hope (asabandha), too commonplace to allow of analogy. 
In the second instance quoted the only common feature is that of a husband trying to 
pacify his wife; too common an idea to prove or infer anything. Moreover the Gdthd does not 
mention Dushyanta or Sakuntala. 

22. Argument. — Kalidasa refers to the old men of Avanti as versed in the Udayana 
legend, and therefore he must have lived before the BrJiat-kathd was composed. Eemark. — ^The 
fact of Kalidasa’s reference does not prove anything as regards his date. In the first place 
he does not say that the Udayana legend lived in the old men’s mouths only, and even 
after the Bihat-lcathd, the legend might well have been still in old men’s mouths. 

23. Statement. — The Vikrama legend is to be relied on for fixing the date of Kalidasa. 
Remark. — The name of Vikrama and the fame of his charity were no doubt known in 
the first century A.d. but the legend of Vikrama is to be found only in late works, which so 
closely interweave fact and fiction that it is now impossible to separate the one from the other. 

24. Statement. — Vikrama and Bhartr-hari were brothers. Remark. — Yet Mr. Banerji does 
not date Vikrama in the seventh century a.d., in sjjite of I-tsing’s record, made in India 
between 673 and 695 a.d., that Bhatr-hari died in 650 a.d. 

25. Statement. — Vikrama started an observatory and rebuilt Ayodhya. Remark . — 

No evidence of those facts is produced. 

26. Statement. — Vikrama’s valour and liberality find support in the life of Raghu. 
Remark. — This is to assume that the two heroes were identical. 

27. Statement. — ^Kalidfea adopts a strange device in the garbhdbkisheka of Vikrama’s 
queen. Remark. — It is mentioned by Kautilya (V, vi). 

28. Statement. — ^Kalidasa vTote an astronomical work, the Jyotir-vid-dbharana. 
Remark. — This is more than doubtful, as though the work in question claims to date from 
34 B.C., it mentions the Saka Era, commencing 111 years later and must therefore be a 
forgery. 

29. Statement. — Kalidasa’s astronomicalreferences are important and reliable. Remark . — 
Kumdra-sambhava VII, 1 (not VI, l,as quoted), relates to Uma’s marriage, not to her birth. 

30. Argument. — Vilerama’s sudden death, his queen's garbhdbhisheka, her regency 
for an unborn son, Vikrama’s observatory and revival of astronomy, his rebuilding of 
Ayodhya, his claim to solar origin, his locating of the incidents in the Ramayana, his helping 
the weak and the opp.’essed in disguise and the conflicting feelings of the queen-mother 
on her son’s anointment — all find support in (1) “ Agnivarna’s sudden death, his queen’s 
garbhdbhisheka, and herregency for an unborn son ; in (2) Kalidasa’s writing an astronomical 
work and his astronomical references; in (3) Kusa’s rebuilding of Ayodhya and his solar origin ; 
in (4) Kalidasa’s references to the incidents in the Ramayana ; in (5) Dushyanta’s helping 
the hermits in disguise ; in (6) Pururava’s rescue of Urvasi from the Daityas ; in (7) Siva’s 
going to Parvati in disguise ; in (8) the conflicting feelings of Urvasi on regaining her son. 
Remark. — ^Apart from the remarks on some of the above details already made, references 
to several personages that do not bear on the story of Vikrama are here mixed up. 

31. Argument. — Tradition cannot be invented in a day and that relating to Vikrama 
could have imitated the best of Kalidasa’s writings. Remark. — Traditions might, however, 
grow up in time in imitation of them, each adding a detail or two, and had they been 
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reasonable, they would not, as now, abound in miracles. Besides, they would not imitate 
the best of Kalidasa’s work, but only such portions as would finish off the story. 

32. Argument. — ^Why should we disbelieve Todd’s and Dayananda’s genealogies ? 
Remark. — When modern writers do not indicate the sources of their genealogies the 
burden of proof lies on them. 

33. Argument. — If Kalidfea had borrowed from Asvaghosha, he would not have repeated 
the same description twice. Remark. — ^Why not? Suppose we hold that Kalidasa did borrow 
them, developed them and made them his own. 

34. Argument. — ^The damsels’ glances at Aja (a mistake for Siva, see Kum. VII, 55) 
were immoral, and that is why Asvaghosha says that the hearts of his o^vn damsels were 
pure {Buddha-carita, III, 23). Remark. — Asvaghosha nowhere refers to the damsels who 
looked at Siva. 

35. Statement. — Moral as he was, Asvaghosha in one instance at any rate is obscene, why 
then did he lay such stress on his damsels’ purity of heart ? Remark. — This is an argument 
against his alleged morality, as a man really pure in thought, word and deed, would not use 
obscene expressions. Apart from this, Mr. H. A. Shah points out that the use of na to modify 
his ideas is a peculiarity of Asvaghosha (cf. Buddha V, 23;I, 23; VI, 31,67, etc.), and that 
hence we should not see a reference to a person or a book when he thus qualifies a statement. 

36. Argument. — When Asvaghosha mentions Mara’s wonder at Buddha’s resistance, 
ho is really having a fling at Kalidasa’s reference to Siva’s yielding to Madana’s influences, 
and Bharavi in revenge makes Arjuna tempt the very tempters. These facts settle finally 
the order of those poets, although, in the original stories, Buddha and Arjuna were not over- 
come by temptation. The points to bear in mind are Mara’s wonder and the tempting of 
Arjuna’s tempters. Remark. — Mara, however, might well have wondered that his wiles, 
irresistible to gods and sages, should have failed with Buddha without thinking of Siva. 
And Bharavi might, without thinking of Asvaghosha, well have remarked that the sensual 
apsaras were charmed with Arjuna’s beauty, but that strong-minded Arjuna did not yield 
to their temptation. 

37. Argument. — Buddhist vviters from Asvaghosha 's time in dropping the old Pali 
language and taking to Samskrt, did so under the influence of Kalidasa. Remark.— TAAs 
means that Asvaghosha followed Hindu models. If so, why not the Rdmdyana or the 
Mahdbhdrata ? And why Kalidasa especially ? But the fact is that the aim of the 
Buddhist writers was to reach the people and so they first adopted Pali which was the people’s 
language, and when about 100 B.c. it ceased to be generally spoken, and the language of 
poetry could only be Sanskrit, the common tongue of scholarly Hindus, they dropped Peili 
and adopted Samskrt. Further, by that time Buddhism itself had ceased to be popular 
and was becoming assimilated to Hinduism in philosophy, ritual and language. This is 
confirmed by the fact that all inscriptions from that period, Buddhist and Hindu, were 
composed in Samskrt in place of Prakrt. 

38. Argument. It is absurd to assert that the great Kalidasa borrowed from 
Asvaghosha. Remarks. Great poets however have borrowed from predecessors : e.p., 
Shakespeare, Goethe. 

39. Argument.— Kalidasa mentions Pushyamitra’s ahamedha, and depicts Agnivarra 
as a sensualist. Remark. The mention of Pushyamitra’s asvamedha proves nothing 
more than that Kalidasa was later than Pushyamitra. Sensual kings are not uncommon, 
and Kalidasa’s statement as to Agnivarna proves nothing. 
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40. Argument. — The dignity of Dharini’s character proves that KalidSsa lived while 
she was still remembered. Remark. — Dharini might well have been remembered long 
after her death, even supposing that Kalidasa had no model in mind in conceiving such 
a character. 

41. Argument. — The present Smrtis make out Sakuntala to be a varna-sankara, and 
Kalidasa goes against the Smitis and makes her marry Dushyanta. He therefore lived before 
their compilation. Remark. — Kalidasa did not invent the story. He took it from the 
MaMbMrata. Again no Smiti fixes the caste of a Kshatriya fatherand anapsara. Also, if 
the Smrtis prohibit Asavarna-vivdha, how is it they mention mixed castes ? 

42. Statement. — Kalidasa, like Kautilya, denies a widow’s right to inherit. Remark. — 
Is there any proof that such a rule was not still prevalent up to c. 500 a.d. ? 

43. Argument. — Style, metre, yamaka, aJamkdra, grammar, double -meanings and 
apparent contradictions all go to prove the limits of Kalidasa’s date. Remark. — Such 
arguments can never fix definite limits. 

44. Statement. — Kalidasa does not mention the Buddhists nor RMha. Remark. — 
Buddhism dates from at least c. 520 B.c. and the Odthd (I, 89) speaks of Radhika. There 
is no context in his poems where Radha should have been brought in and is not. 

45. Argument. — Kalidasa did not know of the Kdmasdstra. Remark. — He quotes 
(ittit. IV, 18 : Ragh., XIX, 31) Vatsy^yana of the first century a.d., or later (IV, i, 39-40 : 
VI, 3, 34). 

46. Statement. — Kalidasa influenced Sudraka, Bhatfi, Bhartrhari, Subandhu and 
Dandin. Remark. — He adduces no evidence for the statement, and assuming there is 
evidence, their known dates are consistent with placing Kalidasa’s date as c. 500 a.d., except 
perhaps as to Sfidraka. 

47. Argument. — If it is true that Kalidasa was at Yasodharman’s Court, why was 
Vasula chosen for the text of liis inscription ? Remark. — The Court poets Kamba and 
Ottakkutta did not compose Kulottunga’s inscriptions. 

48. Statement. — All the Samskrt poets have imitated Kalidasa’s Rtu-samkdra. 
Remark. — No evidence of so strong a statement is adduced. 

49. Statement . — ^The Rtu-samhdra and the ^rnjdra-tilaka are the principal works of 
Kalidasa. Remark. — No evidence is adduced in support. 

50. Argument. — Vatsabhatti ’s Mandasor Inscription of 473 a.d. goes to show that 
Kalidasa lived before that date. Remark. — This raises a number of points of detail to be 
taken separately. 

51. Argument. — Vatsabhatti, like Kalidasa, is fond of subhaga, used prdsdda-mdld 
(cf. Fleet, <7.7., No. 18, line 7; and Kum, VII, 56), and plays on personal names [cf. Fleet, O.I, 
No. 18, II, 14, 15, and Ragh., XVIII). Remark. — This argument does not of itself prove 
anything. 

52. Argument. — Vatsabhatti admits that he wrote prayatnena (Fleet, G. /., No. 18, 

I. 23). Remark. — Prayatnena, however, can mean “ with great care ” as well as “ with 
difficulty.” It does not indicate any borrowing on Vatsabhatti ’s part, much less does it prove 
that he imitated Kalidasa. 

53. Argument. — Compare Vatsabhatti’s 11. 6, 7, and 17, 18, and 18, 19, with Megh. 
{Pdthak : st. 66) and Rtu. (V, 2, 3, 9). Remark. — Comparison does not support any borrowing 
by Vatsabhatti from Kalidasa or vice versa. Thus, the only words common to Vatsabhatti’s 

II. 6,7 and Megh., 66, are citra, abhra, tulya, yatra and tunga : the only ideas common to both 
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arj that houses had women, music and pictures, and were high. The only words common 
to Vatsabhatti’sll. 17, 18, and Blu.'V,2,S, are udara, candra, harmya &nd candana : and the 
only common ideas are that the inside of a house, the fireside, sunshine, women’s company, 
but not sandal, the moon’s rays, terraces, or breezes are agreeable in winter. And there 
are differences : e.g., Vatsabhatti adds that in the winter fans and garlands are unpleasant, 
that lotuses are nipped by the frost and fish lie low' in the water, while the Btu adds that at the 
same season barred windows, thick clothes and young women are agreeable, and also that 
terraces are clear in the autumn moon (an inept idea) and that breezes are coldin the snow. 
Not a word is common to Vatsabhatti ’s 11. 18, 19and.R<M. V, 9, and the only common idea is 
that young men and women defy the cold by close embrace. Such analogies as these cannot 
go to prove that Kalidasa must have lived before 473 A.d. 

54. Statement.— The Yavanas of the Ragh. are the Greeks. Remark. — The Yavanas of 
the Ragh. are identical with the Pascatyas and Parasikas {Journal, Mythic Society IX, 46, 47). 

55. Statement. — The Hunas (Huns) destroyed the Roman Empire in the first century 
A.D. Remark. — For first, read clo.se of the fourth. 

56. Statement. — The Huns attacked India on the decline of the Mauryas and Pushya- 
mitra checked their invasion. Remark. — For Huns, read Greeks. 

57. Statement. — Vikrama defeated the Huns. Remark. — For Huns, read Sakas. 

58. Statement. — ^In Indian Literature §akas (ScytKans), Hunas (Huns) and Yavanas 
(Greeks) are mixed up. Remark. — As a matter of fact they are always clearly distinguished. 

59. Argument. — ^The location of the Huns in the Ragh. on the banks of the Sindhu 
i.e., of the Caspian Sea, is consistent with its date. Remark. — ^The Sindhu is the Indus and 
not the Caspian Sea, and the variant term Vankshu gives the same location, viz., Bactria, 
to which the Huns first came in c. 420 a.d. They became known, however, to the Hindus 
only after their invasion of India and defeat by Skandagupta in 455 a.d. Hence the Ragh. 
is later than 455 a.d. 

60. Statement. — Akshobhya means imtarnished. Remark.— It means immovable, 
but never untarnished in the sense of unblemished. 

61. Argument. — The Colas and Pandyas fought each other from the earliest times, 
and because the Colas w'ere prominent in the second century a.d., Kalidasa lived before that. 
Remark . — The Co] as w'ere prominent long after the second century a.d., and the Sangham 
Age in South India is now placed in c. 600 a.d. not in 200 a.d. 

62. Statement. — Bharavi borrowed from the Kumdra-sambhava. Remark. — No proof 
is adduced. 

THE HISTORY OF THE NIZAM SHAHI KINGS OF AHMADNAGAR. 

By LIEUT .-colonel SIR WOLSELEY HAIG, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., C.M.G., C.B.E, 

{Continued from p. 131.) 

XCIII. — An account of the fresh siege of Naldrug and of the matters which came 

TO LIGHT IN THE COURSE THEREOF. 2«0 

The fortress of Naldrug is famed as one of the strongest fortresses in Hind or Sind. It 
is built on the slopes of a lofty mountain, rising from a well watered valley, and is reputed 
to be impregnable. The fortress is encircled on three sides by the valley, which is wide and 

2 eo Firishta does not mention the third siege of Naldrag formed after the retirement of the armies 

of Ahmadnagar and Goleonda from before Bijapur in a.d. 1381. Saj-yid ’Ali says that he was himself 
present at it, but, as he does not explain how Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah, who had retired to Goleonda, 
came to be with the besieging force, he seems to be serving up a rechauffe's of the second siege. 
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de^, and on the fourth side on which it ia approached, by a ditch 40 tar‘ wide, and 40 «or‘ 
long, cut out of the hard and solid rock. The slope between the wall and the edge of the ditch 
measures about 100 zar‘ but has been so steeply scarped that a bird or an ant, much less a 
man, could hardly scale it. 

Towards the end of the month of Ramzhn a.h. 989 (October a.d. 1681) the allies 
encamped before the fortress. On the following day the amtr-ul-umard in person recon- 
noitred the fortress and inspected it with a view to ascertaining on which side it could be 
best attacked. He ordered the batteries to be thrown up on that side of the fort which was 
not surrounded by water. The armies then encamped over against that face of the fort, 
and straitly blockaded it. In the meantime the heavy Nizam Shahi guns, such as the Nuh~ 
^zi Tup, the LaiM va MajvAn Tdp, the Havdi T4p and others, which had been sent to the 
Army in the field by Asad Iftan, arrived and were set up in the position selected by Sayyid 
MurtazS.. The Qutb Shahi guns, such as the Tup-i-Haidari and others also arrived and were 
set up in the same place, and the gunners, having ascertained the range, opened fire on the 
lortress and maintained it daily doing much execution on the walls. 

Vazir-ul-Mulk, 2** who was the commandant of the fortress, had great confidence in 
its strength, in his treasures, and in the garrison, and therefore prepared to stand a siege 
and to attack and harass the besiegers whenever possible, being assiduous, day and night, 
in the pursuit of military glory. The ground around the fortress was apportioned to the 
several amirs and the trenches were pushed forward ; mines were sunk and the sap was car- 
ried to the edge of the ditch, and the infantry, elephants, camels, and bullocks of the army 
were employed in transporting stones, wood and rubbish to the ditch, in order to fill it, 
while the gunners brought the guns up to the counterscarp and from that point opened fire 
against the fortress. 

The armies lay in the trenches for nearly two months, during the whole of which time 
there was constant fighting and the troops had hardly a moment’s rest. Sometimes the 
defenders would make a sortie and attack the troops in the trenches, slaying many, and 
fierce conflicts took place. Whenever the wall was breached the defenders would make 
another wall, stronger than the first, behind the breach. 

At this time it occurred to the amir-ul-utnard that it would be well to vuite a letter to 
Vazir-ul-Mulk, the kotwdl of the fortress, setting before him the advantages of submitting 
and entering the service of Ahmadnagar, and the ill results of persisting in his resistance, 
so that haply he might be induced to make peace and to avoid further strife, which could 
only lead to bloodshed and to the destruction of the honour of the servants of God. He 
therefore wrote to him a letter to this effect, adding that the powerful king Muhammad 
Quli Qutb Shah, aided by the army of Murtaza Nizam Shah, was resolved on taking the 
fortress and would not abandon the task. 

When Vazir-ul-Mulk had read this letter he sent an answer to the am\r-ul-umard saying 
that he had read the letter from beginning to end and was surprised that the amlr-ul-umard 
should advise him to commit an act so base. Forts were as the houses of kings, and when 
A king entrusted his house to a servant that servant would indeed be vile who should sur- 
render it to an enemy at his summons. He pointed out that so far as any blame for the out- 
break of war went the amir-ul-umard was the aggressor, and that he should remember, in the 
midst of his threats, that strife had long arms and that a stick had two ends, and that it waa 
possible that fate might play him a trick, while even if the fort were taken its defender would 
2*1 Sayyid Murta^ Sabzav&ri. 

262 Muhammad Aqa the Turkman had probably received this title. 
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still be praiseworthy in so far as he had made every effort on behalf of his master and bene- 
factor, and for not having been dismayed even by a king so great and an army so power- 
ful as those which had against him. 

When the amir-ul-urmrd and the rest of the anurs had read Varfr-ul-Mulk’s reproachful 
letter they gave up all idea of a peaceful termination to the siege and determined to reduce 
the place by force. The artillery maintained a steady fire against the place, rolling large 
masses of the wall down on to the berm and into the ditch, while the whole army was em- 
ployed day and night in filling up the ditch and thus making an approach to the fortress. In 
a short time a breach 40 zar‘ in length had been made in the wall, and the ditch opposite 
to the Oicach had been filled in. 

At this time a force of nearly 1,500 horse and 1,000 foot which had come from Bijapfir 
to reinforce the garrison boldly attacked one flank of the besieging army in the last third 
of the night and large numbeis of them were killed and 300 were made prisoners. Others of 
them fought so bravely that they succeeded in making their way into the fortress the defen- 
ders of which were so much cheered and strengthened by their arrival that they presented 
a bolder front than ever to the besiegers. 

XCIV. — An account of the battle fought by Muh amma d Quii QtrrB Shah against 
THE garrison, AND OF THE KtNO’S LACK OF SUCCESS. 

On the following day, before sunrise, the allied armies armed themselves and prepared 
for battle waiting for the dawn to attack. Muhammad Quli Qutb Shsih in person led his army 
while the army of Ahmadnagar with its elephants was led by the amtr-ul-umard and both 
armies advanced as far as the counterscarp with trumpets sounding and drums beating. 
The commandant and the garrison of the fortress, on hearing the peparations for the attack 
and seeing the allied armies drawn up, lined the walls and then, advancing, repulsed the allies 
from the edge of the ditch. The allies replied with flights of arrows, volleys of musketry, 
and a hot artillery fire, which drove the enemy back, and so the fight continued, with much 
slaughter on both sides. 

The writer had then but recently come from ‘Iraq and was in the Qutb Shahi service, 
being on that day in attendance on Muhammad Qull Qutb Shah on some rising ground close to 
the fight, and witnessed this dreadful battle with his own eyes. The garrison of Naldrug dis- 
played the greatest bravery but as the sloping berm from the edge of the ditch to the foot 
of the wall w as nearly 100 yards wide and high and was very steep, and the artillery fire had 
brought the greater part of the wall down on it, its ascent was very difficult, and although 
the attacking force climbed with great determination to the foot of the wall using their fin- 
gers and even their nails, the defenders threw hand grenades among them, which hurled them 
back into the ditch and when they would have fled from the ditch they had the greatest 
difficulty in climbing the counterscarp and when one slipped he would clutch at the others 
and thus bring them headlong back into the ditch with him. In this way many were killed 
many were scorched and burnt by the hand grenades and many were slain by musketry fire 
and arrows so that a hundred picked-foreigners were slain, and of the Dakanis and others the 
same proportion. The battle lasted from before sunrise until the afternoon and was still 
in progress when some spies brought news that a force of Hindus had halted in the neigh- 
bourhood of the besiegers’ camp and had prepared for battle with the object of plundering 
the camp. Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah therefore drew off his army, without having gained 
any advantage and returned to camp, and the amtr-ul-umard followed his example. After 
this a council of war was held, at which it was agreed by aU the amirs that it would be best 
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for the army to march to Bijapur and besiege that city. The armies therefore marched from 
before Naldrug and encamped on the Beora where they remained for nearly twenty days. 
Here Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah grew weary of campaigning and, prompted by some 
of the older officers of the army sent to the armr-ul-umard to say that he was tired of the field. 
The amtr-ul-umard, with the example of Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah before him, was edso 
weary of the long campaign and the two agreed to return. Of the Nizam Shahi army Sayyid 
Mir y.a Yadgar, Shir Khan, and other amirs and of the Qutb Shahi army Sayyid Mir Zainal 
and other officers, with the troops under their command, were left to guard the frontier of 
the territory which had been taken from Bijapur, and in the middle of Muharram, a.h. 991 
(Feb. A.D. 1583) the two armies separated, each marching towards its own country. 

When Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah arrived in Golconda he took his ease and married 
the daughter of Sayyid Shah Mir, who had been betrothed to his elder brother, giving a 
great feast and shewing boundless ho.spitality to all comers. 

The amir-ul-umard, owing to the quarrel which he had with Salabat &an, would not 
return to court, but marched straight to Berar. 

The amirs of the ‘Adil Shahi army, on hearing of the departure of Muhammad Quli 
Qutb Shah and of the Nizam Shahi amirs, collected their forces for the purpose of recon- 
quering those districts which had been annexed by Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah. Jlir Zainal 
then sent a messenger to Golconda to represent to the king how great was the force which 
was advancing against him and how small was his own force. Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah 
sent to support Alir Zainal a picked force which marched to join him with all speed. 

Meanwhile some of Mir Shah Mir's enemies at Golconda, taking advantage of this op- 
portunity to injure him, produced a forged letter, purporting to have been wr-itten by him 
to the ‘Adil Shahi amirs, instigating them to fight with determination and promising them 
the support of the Foreigners of Golconda, ,nnd showed it to the king. This device did not 
fail of success and Mul.iamniacl Quli Qutb Shah, on seeing the letter, was at once estranged 
from Mir Shah IMir, the principal pillar of his kingdom, and ordered his immediate arrest with- 
out any enquiry into the rights and ^Tongs of the matter. This action led to the greatest 
confusion in his kingdom and especially in the armjy which was so disorganized by it that 
most of the elephants and cavalry horses of the army in the field were captured by the ‘Adil 
Shahi amirs. 

When the news of Shah !Mir’s arrest became known to the army the Foreigners who 
were the flower of the Qutb Shahi troops, became utterly disorganized and lost heart alto- 
gether, so that the Adil Shahi army, on hearing of their condition, were greatly encouraged 
and attacked the Qutb Shahi army with great valour. As most of the bravest of the Qutb 
Shahi army w'ere foreigners who were utterly confounded by Shah Mir’s arrest, they made 
no effort to repulse the enemy, and, when the forces met, fled without striking a blow. The 
‘Adil Shahi army thus utterly defeated the Qutb Shahi army and, slaying large numbers 
of them, dispersed them, capturing most of the elephants and baggage. They took 215 
elephants, and from this statement the amount of the rest of the plunder can be estimated 

The whole of the Qutb Shahi army having thus taken to flight with no regard either for 
honour or for shame, Mirza Yadgar and the other Nizam Shahi amirs, in spite of their 
utmost efforts, could do nothing and were compelled to flee. 
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XCV. — ACCOTTNT of the MAKCH of SaYYID MUBTAzi, AadB-XIIi-UMABi FBOM BebaB 
TO Ahmadnagab with his aemy, fob the phbposb op hhmbuno the power 

OF SaeIBAT KHiN, AND OF THE EENEWAL OF PEACE BY THE EPFOBTS OP 

Asad KhIn. 


It has already been mentioned that Sayyid Murtaza, when he returned with his army 
from the expedition to Bijapur, would not enter the capital, owing to his quarrel with 
Salabat ^an, which was sedulously promoted by the ill-wishers of both, but turned aside 
and entered Berar by way of the town of Ausa. Meanwhile the power and influenee of Sal4- 
bat Hian had been constantly growing greater until he began to decide all affairs of state 
without in any way consulting Asad Hi In, and used not even to submit Asad ^an’s peti 
tions on affairs to the king, and even when a farmdn issued to Asad ^3.n by name it was 
not, for fear of Salabat ^an, carried to him. Asad Hian therefore proposed to summon 
Sayyid Murtaz a, with the army of Berar, to Ahmadnagar, in order to overthrow Salabat 
j^an. The amir-ul-umard Sayyid Murtaza and his officers, such as Jamshid Wian, Khuda- 
vand Hian BaW Hian, Chanda Hian, Tir Andaz ^an, Rustam Hiin, Shir ^an Dastur Khan 
and others, having renewed their compact to support Asad ^an, marched with their troops 
from the capital of Berar towards Ahmadnagar. When they reached the capital they en- 
camped without the city, and Salabat Hian, who feared the strength of the armv of Berar 
and was, moreover, suspicious of the fidelity of the greater part of the troops under hU own 
command, began to make overtures to Asad Khan and so succeeded in pacifying him that 
Asad Iffian went to the Amtr-ul-umard and used his utmost endeavours to persuade him to 
refrain from any act of warfare, which could not fail to lead to the ruin and desolation of the 
great part of the kingdom. Asad Hian succeeded in making peace between the amirs of 
Berar and Salabat Hian, and the amir-uJ-umard with all his amirs returned with great pomp 
and honour to the capital of Berar.-«3 

At this time Hivajagi FatHullah Hiashi^*'* arrived at the royal court as ambassador 
from Jalal-ud-din Muhammad Akbar Shah, and, after having been honourably received 
by the amirs and the principal officers of the army, was honoured with an audience of Murtaz a 
Nizam Shah. According to the royal command a suitable palace was placed at his disposal 
and many of the courtiers, amirs, and officers of state entertained him at choice banquets 
in pavilions erected for the purpose. 


The Bdg]i-i-Farah Balrhsh, laid out by the command of Murtaza Nizam Shah, had at 
this time just been completed, and was one of the most beautiful gardens that the world has 
seen. The king now held his court in this garden and gave a great banquet there. Hero 


263 According to Eiriahta it was in 1584 that the quarrel between Sayyid MurtazA and Salabat 
Slaji developed into open hostility. In that year Salabat jQian sent QAsim Beg and MirzA Muhammad 
Taqi Shirazt on a mission to Bijapur to arrange a marriage between the sister of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah II 
and the young prince Husain of Ahmadnagar. He ordered Jamshid ^An ShirAzi. one of the amirs of Berar, 
to accompany the mission with his contingent as an escort. Jamshid Bjanreplied that he was subordinate’ 
to Sayyid MurtazA, and would take orders from him only. He sent the order to Sayyid Murta?A, who 
i^ormed him that he had been instructed to obey no orders but those bearing the king’s own signature and 
that as this order had not been signed by the king it should not be obeyed. Jamshid ffiAn passed on. thi* 
reply to Salabat Hjan, and the iU-feeling between Sayyid MurtazA and SalAbat ^An became so acute that 
the former marched on Ahmadnagar, aa described — F. ii, 281, 282. 
f tiw** — ^atfinllAh, sou of ffiji Habibullah of KAshAn, not to be confounded with Mir FathulIAh 
ofSilrAz.was serving under the SAn i-A‘zam in MAlwa in the 30th year of Akbar’s reign (1585) and was 
*A 1 * Ahmadnagar when his namesake, the ShirAzi Sayyid, was sent to the court of RAja 

nnle^FathuiJat^^*^^ Sayyid ‘Ali seems to be a year out in the date of ^vAjagi FathullAh’s misraoB, 

aud joined aAn-i-A‘.zam in Malwa after returning from 
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the court poets attended and sang the praises of the building and its builder. Among these 
was Maulana Malik Qumi, some of whose verses on this occasion are here recorded. 

It is said that some dispute arose in this assembly among the poets who were present 
Tegarding the order of precedence in which they should recite their poems and that Mau- 
lanS, Sairafi Sawaji, who was one of the poets present would not recite his poem, although 
he had a copy of it with him. This matter was reported to Sal3-bat Hian, who called Sairafi 
to him and asked him about his poem. The Maulana related to Salabat Khan the story of 
the dispute regarding precedence. Salabat Hhan said to Sairafi, who was a wild looking man, 

‘ Wash your face, for it is best that this matter be washed out,’ 

XCVI. SniH SiLIH OBTAINS ACCESS TO THE KING, AND IS HANDED OVEB TO SaLIBAT KHa.N. 

When Salabat ^an had got all power in the state into his own hands, and was acting 
as though he were in truth the king, he took greater care than ever to keep the king well 
guarded and had the garden and all the approaches to it so closely watched by sentries 
and confidential officers that it might almost be said that neither the birds nor the air could 
obtain access to the garden. Nobody had access from without to the king save a young 
eunuch who was in Salabat Iffian’s confidence. 

But Shah Sahh, son of Maulana Shah Muhammad Nishaburi, who had been one of the 
closest attendants on the king and was much aimoyed by his inability to attend, as here- 
tofore, on the king’s person, determined at all costs to see his master and in his anger regarded 
not at all what was likely to be his fate. On the first of the month when, in accordance with 
the practice in the Dakan, all the army assembled to congratulate the king and to wish 
him good fortime, Shah Salih, putting his trust in heaven alone, succeeded in approaching 
the wall of the garden, scaled it, and dropped down into the garden. He knew not where 
the king’s lodging was, and the darkness of the night prevented him from distinguishing 
it. The king, however, was walking in the garden and Shah Sahh happened to meet him. 
It was a long time since any stranger had had access to the garden, and the king, perceiving 
that somebody had now gained access, advanced with his sword drawn to find out who it was 
and why he had come. Shah Salih, when he saw the king, threw himself at his feet and 
began to pray for his long life and prosperity. The king recognized him and spoke kindly 
to him, bidding him have no fear and encouraging him to make his petition. Shah Salih 
explained his grievances and told the king how hardly Salabat dealt with his subjects and 
how he quarrelled with Sayyid Murtaza. The king did not go to bed that night but spent 
the whole night in inquiring into the condition of his kingdom and his subjects. When 
the day broke the king issued an order summoning Salabat Hian to him and Salabat Kh&n 
entered the garden in fear and terror and, having made his obeisance afar off, stood before the 
king. The king called him up and asked about Shah Salih. Salabat ffiian replied that Shah 
SaHh had left the country some time ago. The king then called up Shah Salih and showed 
him to Salabat Hian. Salabat Hian was overcome with shame and confusion and pros* 
tiated himseK to ask for forgiveness. The king in his clemency pardoned him and ordered 
Shah Salih to embrace him. He then confided Shah Salih to Salabat Hian’s care and gave 
him strict injunctions to treat him with all kindness and consideration. Salabat ©an took 
Shah Salih by the hand and led him out of the garden. He then had a tent pitched for him 
in the neighbourhood of the garden and set a guard over him. He then put to death, as an 
example to others, the sentries through whose negligence Shah Sfilih had been enabled to 
obtain access to the garden. 


{To be continued.) 
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BOOK-NOTICES. 


The Decline and Fall op the Hindus, by S. B. 

Mooeerjee, Bae.-at-Law. “ The Book on 

India’s Regeneration ”, Foreword by Sir P. C. 

Ray, D.Sc. Price Re. 1 nett. 

This is a publication of the Indian Rationalistic 
Society : a non-political body “ for the propagation 
of knowledge on the basis of science and truth.” 
In the foreword, the book has been called by Sir 
P. C. Ray as “ the book on India's Regeneration ” 
and he further comm?n.ts ‘‘ this thesis ” to the 
mature consideration of his countrymen. The 
author tries to trace the history of India from the 
'V’edio times downwards, which, according to him, 
is but the history of its gradual decay and stag- 
nation. He tries to analyse its possible causes 
and suggests remedies. Ho makes a passionate and 
touching appeal for social reform, and advocates 
the education and uplift of the womanhood and 
the depressed classes of India. He speaks rather 
warmly against the custom of early marriage, 
which the author characterises as “ love-less lust”. 

Obviously, this is a book written by a layman, 
but he is a layman who has tried to acquaint him- 
self intimately with the ancient history and culture 
of India. On the whole, it is very interesting 
and edifying reading, though here and there it is 
interspersed with bold conclusions. Of course, 
when he saj-s that there was no pard'i svstem in 
the aiahabhiirata times (p. 40) and that a general 
persecution of the Buddhists took place with the 
rise of the Suuga power (p. 71), he may perhaps 
find some scholars agreeing with him. But when 
he says that Oia.uakya was thoroughly pro-Bud- 
dhistic even though he was a Brahmana by caste 
(p. 69) or that 200 n.c. to 600 a.d. was a record 
of chaos in India (p. 70), I am afraid he will not 
find any scholar agreeing with him. There are, 
again, some statements which are evidently wrong. 
Thus he makes Bimbisara, a son of Aj.atasatru 
who murdered him (p. 53). The truth is the other 


way round. Such mistakes will, it is hoped, be 
corrected when a second edition of the book is 
published. D. R. B. 

Report on the Terminology and Classifioations 

OF GRAiiMAR. Oriental Advisory Committee, 

Oxford. Clarendon Press. 1920. 

The origin of the Report and of the Committee 
that framed it is .set out in the first paragraph of 
the Introduction : “ Encouraged by the success 
of the mov'ement in favour of uniformity of Gram- 
matical terminology as applied to English, Latin. 
Greek, French and German, and the recent (1918) 
endorsement of the principle by the Government 
Committee on Modem Languages, the Standing 
Committee on Grammatical Reform decided in 
1919 to extend the field of its operation and to 
invite the co-operation of Orientalists in the work 
of applying the scheme to Sanskrit and the modem 
vernaculars of Sanskritic origin. The present 
Advisory Committee came into being in November 
1918, and it has held fifteen meetings since that 
date.” The Chairman was Emeritus- Professor 
E. A. Sonnensohein of Birmingham University. 
The members were, in alphabetical order of names : 
J. D. Anderson, L. D. Barnett, 'W. Doderet, George 
A. Grierson, A. A. Maodonnell, J. W. Neill, D. C. 
Phillott, E. Denison Ross, R. C. Temple, F. W. 
Thomas and M. de Z. Wickeremasinghe. 

The object of the Committee was to devise a 
terminology which should ns far as possible be 
common to all the languages to which it could be 
applied, and thus to greatly facilitate the teaching 
of them. In carrying out their task the Committee 
selected six typical Indian Languages : Vedic, 
Sanskrit, Hindostani, Gujarati, Marathi and Bengali, 
And they illustrated by example the common 
grammatical terminology they recommended. 

The experiment is well worth a practical trial 
on a large scale by those who would teach these 
and the allied languages in Indian Schools and 
Colleges. R, 0 Temple. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 

39. Pewter Table Plate. 

16 June 1691. Consultation at Fort St. George. 
A sort of Metall plates [is] made in China of Tin 
and Tutenague {tutenaga, spelter], very hard and 
like SUver, which will be very handsome and usefnli 
for the Honble. Companyes table here &oa. 


factorys and save the use and loss of plates. Its 
I therefore orderd that Six peices of Ordinary 
Perpetuanos [durable woollen fabric] be sent 
1 thither for a quantity of plates and dishes by Mr.. 
, John Biggs on the Ourtana now bound for Canton 
! {Records of Fort St. George.— Diary and Consul'. 

I taiion Book, 1691, p. 27.) 


R. C. TemfIiS.. 
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THE ADVENT OF ISLAM INTO SOUTHERN INDIA. 

(A Recent Investigation.) 

By sib BICHABD TEMPLE. Bt. 

The appearance of another of Professor Krishnaswanii Aiyangar’s valuable and wel- 
eome historical uork-s has induced me to construct an article out of what I had intended to 
be a review', in order to draw general attention to the importance of investigating the history 
of South India, which has only to be better and more widely known to prove it to be as inter- 
esting and notable as that of the North. Indeed, the modern investigator is, I observe, 
beginning to grasp that it is not possible to understand India as a whole, in any aspect of its 
history, without an adequate knowledge of the part played in it by the South. This parti- 
cular book deals with South India and her Muhammadan invaders^ — a period and a subject 
about which too much authentic detail cannot for the present be forthcoming, as so much 
is still required before anything like a reliable general history can be written. The volume 
consists of the reprint of six lectures, together with what are really five appendices on certain 
details, all valuable. 

The first two lectures deal with the conditions of Hindu South India in and before the 
thirteenth century a.d., from original sources, and the last four with the Muhammadan 
incursions of the Dakhan and further South under the Khiljis (Prof. Krishnaswanii writes 
both Khaljis and Khiljis) and the Tughlaks, and also with the fourteenth century Muhammadan 
Kingdoms in the Dakhan and South India. These are followed by a series of geographical 
notes of extraordinary impoidance, as they concern identifications of the very obscure place- 
names used by contemporary or early Musalman writers and are the product of a widely- 
read general scholar, possessing an intimate knowledge of the archaic forms of his own lan- 
guage and of the geography of his own country acquired by personal travel. These notes 
can never be neglected by anyone examining the historical geography of the Extreme South of 
the Indian Peninsula. Of the Appendices, that which deals with the Travels of Ibn Batuta 
is a translation by Miss Ida Gunther, B.A., Lecturer in Queen Mary’s College for Women, 
Madras, from vol. IV of the French edition of Ibn Batuta by Messrs. C. Defremery and B. L, 
Sanguinetti. It is a useful appendix to such a volume as this, but it is marred by an irregular 
transliteration or transcription of the Arabic names of men and places. There is also an 
“ additional special note ” on the nationality of the Khiljis, who, it has been claimed, w’ere 
more Afghans than Turks. I am glad to see that Profassor Krishnaswami comes practically 
to the conclusion that they were of Turki origin from people settled in Afghanistan. I have 
alway's personally held them to be Turki. 

Having thus generally described the book, I propose to look into the principal part of 
it — the Muhammadan invasions. The first point to notice is that the earliest were of the 
peaceful variety, owing to an enlightened policy pursued by the Hindu Rulers of both 
coasts to the Southward, which gave special protection to overseas traders and settlers, 
so that by the end of the thirteenth century a.d. flourishing Arab and Musulman communi- 
ties arose on the East Coromandel Coast from Mctupalli at the mouth of the Krishna to 
Kayal at the mouth of Tamraparni, whence the name of Ma’abar, ‘ the Passage ’ for that Coast. 
Kayal became the chief port for the great trade in horses established by the celebrated Arab 
chief Jamalu’ddin of Kish, farmer-general of Fars (Persia proper), known to fame as the 
Maliku’l-Islam, working through his brother Takiu’ddin’ Abdu’r Rahman, bin Muhammadu’th- 
Thaibi, generally known as the Marzaban. But Ma’abar extended as an appellation as 

\ South India and hef Muhatamadun Invaders, bj' Prof. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, M. A. Univer- 
sity of Madras. Humphrey Milford: Oxford University Press, 1921. 
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far round to the West (Malabar) as Kfilam (Quilon). Ma’abar 'was to these early Moham* 
madan sailors and settlers ‘the of Hind,’ from rvh'ch they extend'd their communications 
further to the East-ward, send’’ng thence an ambassador to China as early as 1297, in the 
person of the Eakhru’ddin Ahmad, bin Ibrahimu’th-Thaibi, and so a relative of the Marza* 
ban. When not long after-wards th’ notorious Malik Kafiir s-wept do-wn on Ma’aber, he found 
th’r° Muhammadan settlers “ half Hindus,” just as -were, in a sense, the Navayats of the 
N.-W. Tnd'‘an Coast, and the Mapillas (Aloplahs) of Malabar. Is it possible that here we have 
th? origin of the Labbris (Lubbays) of to-day in modern Ma’abar and Ceylon? But the interest- 
ing pomt here, as brought out by Profes.sor Krishna s-w ami, is that Malik Kafur found a Musal- 
raan settlement at Kandur = Kannanur near Srirangam. who were not of North Indian origin, 
in the army of Vira Ballala (“ the y^-llow -faced Bir” of the Muslim chroniclers), his opponent. 
Tak’ng these as the bare historical facts, it world be -w'- 11 worth while to explore in detail 
the h'stor\ of the mix’d Arab-Tamil -nhabitant.s. or shall we say Musaln.an families and even 
eastes, of the Coast, from say Ca'icut to say NsUore, and try and ascertain ho-w far they o-we 
tho’r orig'n to d rect ovfrs°as trade bettleua nts. Ho-wever, sou uch were these people foreign- 
ers to the follo-wors of Malik Kafur and the like fro-n the North, that there -was not much 
to choose between the sufferings indicted on them and those that the “ inffdel ” Hindus 
themselves had to endure. 

It is necessary to b-^-ar the above facts in mind in considering the Muhammadan warlike 
incursions into the South. In the course of one of the frequent Court revolutions in the days 
of the Slave-Kings of Delhi, whom I am very pleased to find Professor Krishnasw'ami is not 
afraid to call bj their right name of Mamluk (I should like to see Slave-King disappear from 
Indian Historj), JalMu’ddm Khilji, a Turki mamhik of Afghanistan, succeeded to the throne at 
Delhi occupiedby the feeble successor of themamluk Ghiyasu’ddin Balban. He had as nephew 
and son-in-law ’Alau’ddin ICliilji, who, according to Profe.ssor Krishna.swajni, -\vaa goaded 
into seeking independence, owing to the irritation caused by the lofty and contemptuous 
ways of his wife, who never let him forget that she wa.s Sultan Jalalu’ddin's 
daughter. In order to find ways and means for undermining the position of the Sultan, 
his uncle and father-in-law, he sought them in the wealth offered him in the sack of 
the Hindu States of the Dakhan. which adjoined the Government of xHlahabad conferred 
on him by his trusting uncle. Gratitude towards the man who had made him fell, as the 
Professor remarks, before the anxiety to be even with his wife. Thus it was that the 
original invasion of the South from the North was more the re.sult of accidental 
circumstances than of mere lu.-t of conque.st, the wiioh- object being plunder of the safest 
type of victim in Muslim eyes, f.e., a Hindu kingdom. 

The fii-st objective across the mountains wa.s Deogiri, then a wealthy Hindu State, the 
army of which had gone southwards under Sankar Deo, the son of the ruler, Ramachandra 
or Ram Deo. By dint of real military capacity combined with a serie.s of ruses and deceptiv<‘ 
proclamations, at which a man of ’Alau’ddin Khilji & training would be an adept, ho 
managed to surround Deogiri and defeat Sankar Deo onlus return to the rescue of his father, 
and finally to secure what he went for, an immense ransom from the unfortunate Ramachandra . 

Alau ddin was true to his racial origin and his training in the adopted country of his 
family, and no atrocity was too great to stand in the way of his now high ambitions. His 
uncle, in spite of reasonable suspicion, trusted him and was induced to visit h’m at the seat 
of his Government at Karra. There he was murdered. The gold acquired from Deogiri 
now stood Alau ddin in good stead, and he was soon on the throne of Delhi. He was a 
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munificent prince, and that pleased the people and also helped to keep the burghers of 
the day, the Mughals of the North-West frontiers, at ba 3 ^ But the real cheeks on them -were 
his great personal capacity, strength of character, and energy. The situation meant also 
the maintenance of a great army in addition to his calculated civil munificence, and that 
in its turn meant a great expenditure and the necessity for a large revenue. ’Alau’ddin 
always vanted money. Incidentally, this made his reign of the highest importance to 
Indian History, as it obliged him to be a great adiuini.strator, both civil and military, to the 
benefit of India, in some respects, to the present day. 

His success at Deogiri showed him what could be done in the way of acquiring wealth 
from the South, and his next proceedings in that direction showed that he had the political 
foresight to see that exacting tribute was a safer methoil of sec’uring it than conquest. 
Ramachandra of Deogiri took advantage of 'Alau'ddin’s early troubles with the Mughals and 
rebel vas.sal States, such as Gujarat, to cease paying his tribute. This brought tne noto- 
rious renegade eunuch and military commander, Malik KMiir, on the scene in ’Alau’dcfin’s 
behalf. Malik Kafur soon made Ramachandra sue for terms, sent him to Delhi and secured 
tribute for the future. This was between 1300 — 1308 a.d. 

’Alau'ddin's object being money for his civil and military establishments, he treated 
Ramachandra with much leniency, and the success of this policy guided him for the future. 
His next objective was Warangal, now' in the Nizam’s Dominions, but then the capital of 
Teliiigana, and his instructions to Malik KMui- were in effect to defeat the ruler, Rudra or 
Laddar Deo, frighten him thoroughly, let him remain on as a ruler and fleece him of every- 
thing possible. In 1309 Malik KMur commenced a march from Delhi, via Agra to Chanderi 
and Hoshangabad, and thence over the Vindhyasto Elichpur, which, if we could get at the 
details, could not but prove a considerable military achievement, and after perpetrating 
at least one massacre en route, at Sarbar, he arrived before Warangal. 

It was there that Malik Kafur further showed himself to be a reallj capable commander 
for he “ entrenched ” each of the ten divisions of his be.sieging army by means of a strong 
stockade, with the result that a night attack from the fortress failed altogether and brought 
Rudra Deo to terms. The “ terms ” were practicaUy his entire accumulated weUith and an 
annual tribute. 

In 1310 Malik Kafur returned in triumph to Delhi. His method of “entrenching” 
was the forerunner of Sher Shah Sur’s entrenchments two centuries later. 

Emboldened by his own and Malik Kafur’s successes at Deogiri and Warangal, ’Alau’ddin 
started on a further plundering expedition, aimed ultimately against Ma’abar, i.e., the extreme 
South, with the Malik as his general, at the end of 1310. Again he executed a march showing 
consummate leadership, via the right bank of the Jumna to Tankal, Kanhun, Gurgaon, to 
Deogiri, where he enlisted the good offices of that now “ faithful ” State. This enabled 
Malik Kafur to frighten Vira BaUala IH, Hojsala of Dwarasamudra into “ coming to terms,” 
involving practically all his property, which he had to accompany to Delh:, being hm sc'if 
allowed by ’Alau’ddin to retuim to his cap.tal. 

Thence an expedition was planned for Ma'abar or the extren.e South .tseif, wh ch had 
been recently under the powafui Pandya rukr from Macmra, Maiavainau Ku.at,ekhaia I 
He had two sons, Viia Pandya, ilieg.tima e, and Sundara Pitudya, leg t.rLate. \ iia 1 ai^gya 
was much the better man of the two, but in the fratr.c-dai struggle wh.ch took p ace 
for supremacy during the old king’s lifetime, Sundara Pandya murdered their joint father, 
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about 1311 A.D. Soon afterwards Vira Pa^idya drove him out of Madura, and he is said to 
have sought refuge with the Delhi monarch, ’Alau’ddin Kliilji. More probably he joined 
the advancing Muslim army. Anyhow, this civil war was Malik Kaffir's opportunity. 

Still in 1310, Malik Kafur started for Ma’abar with his usual skill in conducting a march, > 

Vira Pandya fleeing before him. Malik Kafur committed all kinds of atrocities en route to 
Madura and devastated the country in a mannei still remembered after 600 years, making 
his rendezvous for a time at Kannanitr, near Srirangam, whence he sought and utterly des- 
troyed the rich temple of Brahmastpuri, which Professor Krishnaswami cleverly shows to 
have been Chidambaram. Srirangam and other temples naturally suffered. At Kannanur 
Malik Kafur found some of the local mixed Musulmans already alluded to, whom he spared 
because they could repeat the Kalima. Madura was found empty and sacked, and the raid 
continued as far as Ramesvaram itself. In 1311, or early in 1312, MaUk Kafur returned with 
all his booty to Delhi. From that time till 1316, when ’Alau’ddin died, the land had peace. 

In this great raid Malik Kaffir’s route is not easy to follow, owing to the almost unlimited 
corruption of Dra vidian place-names by Muhammadan authors, but Professor Krishnaswami ’s 
identifications, actual or probable, are scholarly and admirably thorough and painstaking. 

On his return to Delhi, Malik Kaffir became all powerful under ’.Vlau’ddin Khilji for the 
short and disastrous remainder of that monarch’s reign, and at his death in 1316, he became 
so atrocious a tyrant that be was assassinated in less than two months. Then followed an 
unstable government in Delhi, and the Southern provinces acquired by Malik Kaffir’s general- 
ship naturally fell away. Deogiri and Warangal ceased to send tribute ; the Keralas of 
Travancore and the Pandyas of Madura struggled for supremacy in Ma’abar, regardless of 
any garrison Malik Kaffir may have left behind him in Madura, while Dwarasamudra was 
actually rebuilt by the Hoysalas. Apparently all that Malik Kaffir had achieved was only 
a raid of no political effect. 

The real successor of ’Alau’ddin Khilji was Kutbu’ddin Mubarak Shah, who began well 
but soon neglected his administration and, just as ’Alaii’ddin had done before him, put 
himself into the hands of another renegade eunuch slave, this time from Gujarat, to whom 
he gave the title of Khusrfi Khan and raised him to the office of vazir with, in the cotifusing 
Muhammadan fashion, the title of Malik Naib Kaffir. This new Imperial favourite largely 
repeated the acts of Malik Kaffir till his own assassination in 1320, and so it w ill be convenient 
to distinguish him, as I have done before, by the title of Malik Khusrfi. 

In the circumstances, it became necc-ssary to reconquer the ISouth. In 1318 Mubarak 
8hah marched on Deogiri, defeated Harapala Deo, then ruler, and flayed him alive. Tliis 
was the first real conque.st in the Dakhan, ending in the appointment of Mu.salman feuda- 
tories in Maharashtra. Itseemsthat th-’real fighting commander of this exj^editionwas Malik 
Khusrfi, and after it he was sent to invest Rudra Deo in Warangal. Here he faithfully 
repeated the proceedings of Malik Kaffir, plundered the Chief of everything, and left him 
to rule os a vassal of Delhi. He had then to return to Delhi to help to put down 
rebellion, which he did with such savagery and so much for his owm advancement that one 
Muhammadan chronicler dubbed him a low designing schemer.’' 

Returning to the South, he repeated 31aUk Kaffir’.s raid in Ma'abar without much oppo- 
sition, .showing his want of scruple in one instance by robbing Taki Khiin, a rich Sunni 
f ILabbai) and putting him to death. Returning once more to Delhi, he requited bis master's 
infatuation for him by assassinating him, with the help of his own countrymen from Gujarat, 
and proclaiming himself Sultan with the title of Nasiru’ddin Shah. Malik Khusru’s next 
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policy was to destroy the hereditary aobles and replace them by promoted slaves and rene- 
gade Hindus, which has led some Musalman historians to say that he was aiming at a move- 
ment to restore Hindus to power. As this has also been said of a movement later on in the 
days of Muhammad Tughlak (and no wonder), the proceedings of Malik Khusru need exami- 
nation in greater detail than they have yet received. 

All this led naturally to rebellion, and it found a leader in Ghazi Malik, Governor of 
Deobalpur, whose son, Muhammad Faklmi’ddin Juna ( afterwards known as Ulugh Khan 
and later as the notorious Muhammad Tughlak), Malik Khusru had tried in vain to conciliate 
by high office. The end of Malik Khusru came in two months, and in 1.320 Ghazi Malik 
became Saltan Ghyasu ddin Tughlak Shah by general acclamaticn, and thus founded yet 
another Dynasty at Delhi. 

Ghyasu ddin Tughlak was a wise and gener’ous rulei, but all that we are at present con- 
cerned with is that Deogiri remained loyal to Delhi, while at VVarangal Rudra Deo again 
became restive, and Ulugh Khan (t.e., the later Muhammad Tughlak) was sent to reduce 
him to obedience. This was achieved w'ith difficulty, owing probably to dissension in the 
Muslim camp, and Rudra Deo and his family found their way to Delhi. The fall of War- 
angal naturally led to the overrunning of Telingana. 

The rest of Ghyasu ’ddin’s short reign was occupied by repelling Mughal inroads and an 
invasion of Bengal, which was overrun and handed over to a representative of the Balban 
Dynasty of Bengal (1282—1388). On his victorious return, Ghyasu’ddin Tughlak was killed 
outside Delhi by the fall of a specially constructed pavilion during a feast. The catastrophe 
may or may not have been accidental. Anyhow, Ulugh Khan, who had been left behind as 
admini.strator at Delhi during the expedition, profited by it, and in 1325 ascended the Delhi 
throne as Sultan Abu l-Mujahid Muhammad Shah, usually known as Muhammad Tughlak. 

Professor Krishnaswami is gentle in his description of this great monarch, but I have 
not yet read anything to upset a brief summary of him which I had occasion to wTite some 

years ago : A remarkably capable but unbalanced ruler, who reigned for 26 years (1325 1351) 

and has been described as ‘ learned, merciless, religious and mad.’ He certainly tried some 
wonderful schemes. Without any adequate cause and for a time only, he moved the capi- 
tal 700 miles from Delhi to Deogiri in the Dakhan, to which he gave the name of Daulatabad. 
forcing the people of Delhi to migrate first there and then back again. He grossly misapplied 
his armies on vainglorious expeditions, where they suffered unspeakable hardships and 
accomplished nothing. He tried to oblige his people to accept copper and brass tokens as silver 
coins, and issued a stamped leather note currency without any bullion support behind it— 
schemes which not even his vengeance when opposed could make to succeed. He committed 
wholesale massacre on altogether insufficient provocation, and finally he ruined his kingdom. 
All the while bis own opinion of himself was that he was a perfectly just ruler and that ‘ to 
oljcy him was to obey God.’ But the most remarkable thing about him is that he died 
undisturbed in his bed, from natural disease, thus proving the awe in which his mad abilities 
kept those about him. This man of contradictions was eloquent of speech, sober and moral 
in his life, an accomplished scholar in Ai'abic, Persian and Greek philosophy, and learning 
of all kinds, and conspicuously brave.” Inter alia he created within India the largest Empire” 
nominally at least, ever achieved by a Muhammadan ruler dividing it into twenty-three pro’ 
Vinces stretching from Sunargaon (Dacca) to Gujarat and from Labor to Ma’abar It was 
however, an Empire always in rebellion, and the life of people of mark must under him have 
often been a nightmare. 
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Muhammad Tughlak had the enterprise and spirit to create this huge Empire, but owing 
to faults of character he could not maintain it. As regards the South, his efforts to do so 
entailed expeditions to Warangal and Dwarasamudra in 1327-1328, the campaign involving 
a jauhar, or holocaust of u omen, at Kampti on the Tungabhadra. like other province, 

Ma’abar rebelled, but as had happened already in Bengal, the army did not return, and its ' 

commander, Jalalu’ddin Alisan Khan set up there independently about 1335. Then, in 
1328, came successively the cruel mov3 from Delhi to Deogiri, an abortive attempt to reduce 
Ma'abar to obedience, and the move back from Deogiri to Delhi. Revolts, Hindu and Mu- 
salman, were chronic, including Hindu at Warangal and Musalman at Kulbarga in 1343, 
which were put down. Haviirg stined up rebellion in Gujarat by an “ enquiry into arrears 
of revenue and having put it down savagely, Muhammad Tughlak proceeded, about 1346, 
to do the same thing in Deogiri, and while there yet another revolt was raised in Gujarat 
by a mamliil: named Taghi, who was however easily defeated, though only scotched and able 
to give yet more trouble. The consequent absence of Muhammad Tughlak in Gujarat, 
practically to the remainder of his astonishing career, meant another rebellion, this time 
under Hasan Khangu, which was successful, Hasan Khangu becoming Sultan in Deogiri 
about 1348. Three years of wanderings in Gujarat and the western frontier brought Muham- 
mad Tuglilak's strenuous career to an end in 1351 from “ fever ”, the account of which 
reads like fish-poisouing. 

His ill-conduct of Imperial affairs had reduced his Empire practically to India north of 
the Vindhyas, minus Bengal. Deogiri, that is the Dakhan, had defied him for at least 
three years ; M'arangal'.s allegiance was only in name ; the Hoysalas of Devarasamudra could 
hardly be called hi.s vassals, and Ma'abar had been actually independent for at least fifteen 
years. A careful chronology of this last fact is to be found at pp. 152 — 1 of Professor 
Krishnaswami’.s book. 

In this way, from the days of ' Alau'ddin Kbilji to those of Muhammad Tughlak, the 
fii'st half of the fourteenth centmy a.d. was a time of continuous strife between Muslim and 
Hindu in the vSouth of India. There was invasion after invasion, rebellion after rebellion, 
conquest and rcconquest at times of practically the whole South, and at thnes of unfortunate 
portions of it. In the end all the obivious signs that remained of the struggle was the estab- 
lishment of locally independent Muslim rule in Ma’abar for a while (till 1378) ; and thus the 
Muhammadan inem'sions took the form apparently of mere raids. But in the conditions of 
mediteval life it was not possible for large armies to march to and fro through all the South, 
year after y^ear, for something like half a century, without leaving pockets of themselves 
about the country, and the descendants of these must have remained on here and there, just 
as in the case of the Huns, Gre"ks, Parthians, Baktrians, and a ho.st of other immigrant in- 
vaders of far earlier date in the Korth-W'est, and of the Shans, Mons and other Indo-Chinese 
races in the North-East. It would be of interest, by dint of examination into local family 
histories, to a.scertain how far the Kbilji and Tughlak incursions .still affect the population 
in places, for we have thus in the true South three sources of Muslim population : Firstly, 
the peaceful penetration of Arab and qua.si-Arab mercantile invaders producing an old mixed 
trading population — Mapillas, Navayats, Labbais, and the like ; secondly, the remnants 
of the military raiders of the fourteenth century ; lastly, the followers of the Dakhani Muham- 
madan rulers who constantly raided to the southward, and finally overthrew the Vijaya- 
nagar Empire, a Hindu Empire that rose out of the chaos ensuing on the death of Muhammad 
Tughlak, in the middle of the seventeenth century . Even an enquiry into the history of 
the Dakhani idiom of Urdu might throw light on the influence of Isfflm on the Southern 
Dravidian population and vice versa. 
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The rulers of Ma’abar from Madura carried on a precarious and sanguinary struggle 
with the surrounding Hindus, cut off from the Dakhan by the power of Vijayanagar ; but the 
Southern Dakhan itsdf fell first under the rule of the Bahmanis of Kulbarga, and then under 
the Five Shahi Dj nasties of Berar, Ahmadnagar, Bxjapur, Bidar and Golkonda. Tnere was 
always a quarrel between these States and their Hindu neighbours further South. 

The story, briefly told, reads like one horrible tale of war, rapine, murder and atrocious 
cruelty. This is, however, a misleading view, and I will repeat here what I have had occasion 
to say of another part of India during the same centuries ; Though, on the whole, the years 
of the thirteenth to the seventeenth centuries make up a period of perpetual war with indis- 
criminate merciless fighting, it does not follow' that individual towns and villages saw a 
great deal of it. What happened from the personal point of view of the ordinary citizen who 
lived under it was much this. He and his were left alone to do largely as they pleased socially, 
with recurring intervals, not necessarily close together, of sheer nightmare, times of over- 
whelming horror, which they regarded much in the light of the epidemics and famines to 
which they were also always liable. As each bad period passed by, life recovered its ordinary 
routine more or less completely. Sometimes, of course, there was no recovery, and what 
was left of the villages and towns departed miserably elsewhere, but this was by no means 
commonly the case.” In the South, as elsewhere, Hindu and Muhammadan have had to 
find a modus vivtndi in respect of each other. How the admixture originally came about. 
Professor Krishnaswami's researches admirably illustrate, and show the way to a more 
complete investigation. 

THE VELVI-KUPI PLATES AND THE SANGHAM AGE. 

By K. G. S.4NKARA. 

In 1893 Ml-. V&ikayya intended to publish these plates {I. A., XXII, 64), but pro- 
duced only a summary in 1908 {A.R.E., Madras, 1908, pp. 62--9). As this is in places mis- 
leading, I here give a full and correct account, from a photo-copy that I got for study. 

The ten plates have 155 lines, ll. 1 — 30 and 142 — 150 being in Sanskrit verses, and U. 
.30 — 141 and 151 — 155 in Tamil prose and verse, and not. as Mi. Venkay 3 'a says, in ornate 
prose with frequent alliteration. The Sanskrit tvords are in Grantha, and the Tamil 
ones in Vattdluttu script, older than that of the Madras Museum plates of the .same 
king’s seventeenth year. 

The plates invoke Siva (U. 1, 2). and then mention the Pdtvhjavamia with its priest 
Agastj'a. who stopped the growing Vindlu-a and drank up the ocean (//. 3 — 5). Pundj-a, 
the sole .survivor of the close of the Kal])a. was born as Budha to protect the world 
{11.5—1). Tins refers to the Pandya claim to lunar origin. His son was Pururavils who 
destroyed the daityas (/. 8). 

Of his family came Maravarman, who ruled long, performed tuld-bhdm (weighing against 
gold), and amrta-garbha (passing through a golden cow), and favoured learned men {II. 
12 — 15). His son w'as famed {pratitah) as firm in battle {rana-dhtra) {1. 16). His son w'as 
named {abkidhah) Maravarman, the lord of Bhu-sundari. Sundati indicates that this was 
the queen’s name, and not the earth {ll. 17—19). Raja.siiiiha (lion of kings) forced 
Pallava-malla to retreat {ll. 19—22), performed hanaka-rjarbha and tiddbhara {1. 23), and 
married the daughter of the Malava king. The Ma!avas=Mazhavas a ere a South Indian 
tribe defeated by Siihhavishnu {S.I.I., II, 3.56) and Vinaj’aditj-a {I. A., VII. 303). From her 
was born the king named -Jati la {Tam. Sadaiyan) {ll. 24 — 26). He is also called Parantaka. 
the son of Raiasiriiha, and was ruling when this prasasti was composed by Varodaj'a 
Bbatta (II. 29-31). 
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Then comes the Tamil passage. The Pandya adhirdja pal-ydga (of many sacrifices)- 
mudu (old)-Kudumi-p^ni-W 3 A«di (the great king) granted Velvikudi (sacrificial village) in 
Piihanui-Mft-am to Narr-kotran of Korrkai to complete his sacrifice {ll. B2 — 38). This king 
is nrentioned in the Sanghain \^orks. The Maduraik-kdnci (ll. 759 — 760) refjrs to his many 
sacrifices, makes him an ancestor of its hero Talai-alankanam Nednn-cezhiyan, and calls 
him pal-mlai (sacrificial halls)-»iit<ZM-Kuclumi. Purra ndnurru dedicates to him 5 lyrics. 
Kari-kizhar mentions him as a Saiva (P.X., 6). Neftimaiyar refers to his many halls (ib., 
9, 12 and 15), and to the Pahrruji river (Parrali in Nanjinad) dug by his ancestor Nediyon, 
i.e., vadinib-alamba ninrrn (of feet washed by the sea)-Pandya (ib., and comm.). Ne- 
dum-palliyattanar mentions him as king Kudumi (ib., 64). The foot-notes to these lyrics, 
by their original editor, call him pal-ydga-sdlai-mudu-Kndumi-peru-vazhudi. 

Then the village was in long (widw) enjoyment. Since a gift is completed by handing 
over the deed, length of possession is not needed, only acceptance. So the mention of long 
enjoyment is a .statement of fact, not a proof of posses.sion. Then the Pandyas were dis- 
placed by the Kalabhra, who was later expelled by adhirdja Kadunkon (ll. 39 — 41, 45). The 
Kalabhra occupation was thus only short-lived. 

The Kalabhras were so prominent from c. 600 to c. 750 a.d., that Siriihavishnu (S.I.I., 
IT, 356), Narasiihha I (ib. I, 152), Vikramadityas I ami II (I.A., IX, 129; E.I., V, 204), 
and Vinayaditya (I.A., VII, 303) claim victories over them. But Varahu-mihira (c. 500 a.d.) 
omits them among South Indian tribes. So they were prominent only after c. 500 A.D. 

The Sangham works nowhere refer to the Kalabhras or their Pandya occupation. So 
they date before c. 600 or after 750 .a.d. But the larger Cinnamanur plates make the hero 
of Talai-alan-kanam, (a later Pandya of the Sangham age), and the founder of the Madura 
Sangham, ancestors of the hero of Nelveli (ll. 101-106). The present plates make the latter 
the 3rd ancestor of its donor (ctcc. 767 a.d.) ; and none of his 3 ancestors, the earliest of whom 
was Kadunkon, is called the hero of Talai-alankanam, though their exploits are related in 
detail. Neither was the battle petty, as it is proudly mentioned in Sangham works and 
the Cinnamanur plates. The Sangham age must hence date not after 750, but before 
767— 27x(3-l-3)=c. 600 a.d. 

The average for a generation is here assumed to be 27 years, as it is the interval between 
successive generations of fathers and sons, i.e., the age when the eldest son is born to an 
Indian king ; unless the known dates indicate a diSerent average for any group of kings. 

The passage relating to the Kajabhra occupation runs thus ; — ntdu bhukti tu(y)tta pin, 
a/av-ariya adhi-rdjarai ahala nikki ahal-i^ttai | Kalabhran ennum kali araisan kaikkonda- 
danai irrakkiya pin, padu-ka'lan=mulailta \ parndi pol Pdndyddhi-rdjan velirrpattu,..., 
ritri-rundi! kovuni kurrumbum pdv-wlan murukki.... \ Kadunkon (39 — 45). 

We can split up kaikkondadanai into kaikkdn.lu, referring to the Kalabhra ’s act, and 
adanai referring to the grant. But a relative pronoun must be construed with the next 
previous noun, here ahalidaltai. Thus construed, the passage becomes meaningless. If 
adanai irrakkiijapin means ' after the grant was resumed we have no word to express the 
recovery of the kingdom, before Kadunkon can rule. So irrakkiya must mean such recovery. 

Thus, if we split up kaikkondadanai, we must construe kaikkondu with Kalabhran, and 
adanai irrakkiyapin with Kadunkon, when both should, by grammar, have a common 
subject. So kaikkondadanai must be one word. It then refers to the Kalabhra occupation 
and Kadunkon’s recovery, as irrakkiya means ‘ to lower,’ i.e., undo another’s act. 
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If the kingdom was recovered by an ancestor of Kadimkon, he must have been the 
next one, as nothing indicates other kings in the interval. But then we have no subj^t 
for irtokiyct and nothing hints at an implied one. The context also indicates that Kadunkon 
Jiimself recovered the kingdom, as, before his accession, he appeared like the sun sprin^ng 
from the ocean. The Pandyas seem to have been submerged by a disaster, from which 
Kadunkon was the first to spring up. The phrase ‘ appearing like the sun ’ is used later 
on {1. 52) in prefacing Marra^arman’s exploits. The analogy shows that Kadunkon also 
became imminent by recovering the kingdom. Velirrpallu is used in the same sense later 
on {11. 49, 52, 88— 9). So Kadunkon himself recovered the kingdom ; and the Kalabhra occu- 
pation was the act only of a single Kalabhra, himself expelled by Kadunkon {U. 40, 111—2). 

Then ahali'jlattai, literally, means ‘ wide space The Kalabhra first annexed it ; then 
it was recovered by Kafinnkon. Only after accession, the latter subdued other kings and 
chiefs. So the ahalijam, that he recovered before accession, can only be the P4ndya country. 

Adliirdjarai can mean that the Kalabhra deprived others, besides the P&ndya, of their 
lands. But ahalidam means only the Pandya kingdom. So, why should the victories of 
an alien over other aliens be mentioned in a Pandya grant ? Adhirdjarai cannot hence 
include other kings. Neither can we construe both 7iikki and irrakkiyapin with Kadunkon, 
as he defeated other Icings only after accession. Also, such conquest must come after the 
recovery of his own kingdom. Adhirdjarai thus applies only to Pandyas. Elsewhere also 
(ll. 32, 41. 47), it applies only to Pandyas. 

But, in the latter lines, it is in the singular, here in the plural. So the plural means 
at least 2 Pandyas. But, since there was only one Kalabhra, they must all be referred to 
his time, if they were all displaced. But there was no need to displace them all, unless the 
kingdom had been recovered by a succeeding king, of which there is no indication. So only 
the last of them was displaced ; but, as he came of a long line of adhirdjaa, they may all be 
said to have been displaced through him. 

Lastly, alavariya means ‘countless’, not ‘incomparable’, as nothing in it expresses 
comparison, or greatness. Alavariya adhirdjarai, hence, means ‘ countless Pandyas through 
their last representative.’ But there may have been many adhirdjas both before and after 
Kudumi. These plates thus fix the close of the Sangham age as not later than c. 600 A.c. 

Ml'. Venkayya equates the Kalabhra with the Karnata of the Murtindyandr-purdnam, 
who occupied Madura. But the Kalabhra was himself expelled, while the Karnata died in 
possession and issueless. The Kalabhra was succeeded by the Pandya, but the Karnata by 
Miirti for want of a Pandya, and the Kalabhras and Karnatas were distinct tribes. Mr. 
Venkayya says Nedun-cezhiyan expelled the Kalabhras ; but the plates ascribe the feat to 
Kadunkon. 

His son was the earth’s crest -gem {avani-culd-viant) Marravarman {ll. 46 — 48). His son 
was the Cera (perhaps through his mother) Sendan (if. 48 — 51). Mr. Venkayya, not seeing 
that Sendan is parted from i^czhijmn by Vanavan and Senkol, takes Sezhiyan Sendan as the 
king’s name. 

Then comes a king, whom Mr. Venkayya calls Sendan’s son. But the plates, which 
always state the relationships, have here only avarrku pazhipp-inrri, vazhil-tonrri (1. 51). So 
he was only a descendant of Sendan. As other kings are not indicated between them, he 
directly followed Sendan, He was not l^endan’s son’s son, as it is nowhere so stated, the 
Velfirpalaiyam plates saymgthat Narasimha II was the putra-sAnu of Paramesvara I (JBAS., 
1911, p. 622), and the larger Cinnamanfir plates saying that Eajasimha I was the pautra 
of Parankusa{l. 107), So Senda r’s successor was his daughter’s son, as the terms without 
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ctiscredit indicate birth in another family. He is called Arikesari (lion to foea), Asaniasama 
(condescending): Marrarannan (?. 62). iL. Venkayya says that he appeared on the Udaya- 
giri. But the plates say only that he came out like the sun that rests on the middle of the 
Udayagiri (//. 61-52). 

He won at Pazhi and Nelvsli (t?. 53->4). In the lattei. Mr. Venkayya says he fought with 
Mlveli. jMr. K. V. Subrahmanya Ayyar thinks that the Pallaras from Vdreli (Villivalam 
in Chingleput district) over -ran the Pandyas {Hist. Sketclus, Anc. Belch., pp. 1^ — 5). But 
why should the plates, which claim victories over Colas, Cleras and even Kurrunadas, men- 
tion the Pallavas only through a village? The passage only means ‘the army fenced in 
(reJi) by bowmen (r?7) ” (/. 6-3), and all gues.ses as to whether Vilveli was a jrerson or place 
are needle.s3. 

Then Marra destroyed the Kmrunadas, won ^nnilam, many times defeated the Keraja 
'■ who ruled the whole earth unrivalled ” and thus was then most powerful in S. India, cap- 
tured the capital Kozhi (Urraiyur) of t)ie Cola.<, and performed many himnija-garbhas and 
t'iUbhdras {U. 55 — 60). 

His son was king {ko) badaiyau, who won at Marudur, de.stroyed the Ay-vel, and at the 
great city !Mangala-pura (Mangalore), the Maharatha, and— was called Cera, Co)a was 
Karnata and Kongas’ king (U. 62—70). 

The Ay-vel are the Ay kings of Nanjinad in S. Travaneore, who.se inscriptions were 
published in Trav. Arch. S'cr. Mr. Venkayya read the name as Aya-Vel, but, riming with 
ey (ll. 63-4) and ttvdy (U. 94-6), it mu.st be Aj'-vel, and even the dot is seen in the latter lines, 
though its use is not uniform in these plates. Tbe Sangbam works also have only Ay- 
Andiran and Ay-fiyinan, and we have a place Aykkudi, even to-day. 

Maharatha indicates a Calukya, but l)r. Dubreuil’s equation with Vikramuditya 1 
(Pallavas, p. 68) is untenable, as the latter fought at Peravalanallur, not Mangalapuia. 
llic guesses as to the relations of the Pallava and Pandya Rajasimhas arc based only on 
their identical titles. 

.Sadaiyan’s son wasMarran (//. 71, 88). Mr. V'eukayya, mistaking mauler Mdrrun (Marian 
of the hoi’sc-chariot), thought the name wars Ter-Marran. But this ignores man. Hj also 
construes mdntcr Varodayan (Irraiyanar : Aha£)jt6nil-~iit. 31, 42, 59, 169, 298, 325) to hint 
at a king Tcr-^'arodayau, when Varoday an was only a title of Kedu-marran. 

This M^au fought at Neduvayal, Kurruiuudai, Maimi-kuricei, Tiru-mangai, Piivalur, 
kbdum-palur, the Pallava at Kuzhumbm, and at Periyalur, crossed the Kaveri and sub- 
dued Kdngu M the Mazhavas (Mazha-kongam) (/(. 72— 81), AtPandik-Kodumudi, he wor- 
shipped Pasupati (?. 82) with gold -heaps and gems (/, 83). He then allied himself by marriage 
(somhandfcim) with Ganga -raj a of the Kongas (Kongaravau) (((.83—4). This refers to his 
marrying the Mazhava princess. l8o she was the daughter of Ganga-raja, the Mazhava king 
of the Kongas. Then he performed countless gosahasras (1000 cows), hiranyagarbhas and 
tuldbhdras, and renewed the walls named {ennum) Kudal, Vanci, and Kozhi (((. 84—7). 

-Mr. Venkayya, ignoring ennum, mistook the walls for those of the Pamlya, Cola and Cera 
capitals. But all the walls might have been in Bladura and only named after the other 
capHala in memory of a previous conquest of the Cola.s and Oeras. But renewed indicatoa 
the conquest as this Mnan's grandfather’s. It is more natural for a kina to have r.mewetl 
ks own and not other's walls. 
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His son N^an-ja(^yan defeated the Pallara at Pe^k^badam, south of the Kareaf, 
and the Ay-vel and the Kurruitibas at Nattnkurrumbu (Jl. 88, 92 — 96). His titles were Temta- 
vauava (Pandya and Cera), Siirara (lord of fortune), Srimanohara (charming with for- 
tune), Sinaccozha (angry Cola), Punap-pfizhiya (of dry-land Ceias), Vitakalmasha 
(rid of impurities), Vinaya-visruta (famed for humility), Vikrama-paraga (of unbounded 
valour), Vira-puroga (first cf heroes), Marut-bala (strong as wind), Manya-sasana (of hon<«red 
commands), Maniipama (like to Mann), Mardita-vira (of trampled heroes), Giri-sthira (moun- 
tain-firm), Giti-ldnnara (a centaur in song), Kip-alaya (home of mercy), Kit-apadana (of 
finished works), Kalip-pahai (foe of Kali), Kantaka-nishthura (merciless to the evil-minded), 
Karya-dakshina (skilled in uorks), Karmuka-Partha (Arjuna-like bowman), Parantaka 
(destroyer of foes), Pandita-vatsala (patron of learned men), Pari-purna (contented). Papa- 
bhini (fearing .sin). Gnna-grahyn (appreciating merit), Gudh-anirnaya (secret in counsel) 
(//. 97 -102). 

Tn his 3rd year, a (.itizen, fallen in fortune (pddu-nUiavar), and not, as Mr. Venkayya 
says, the palacc-.singer, of Madura complained to the king that Velvikudi, granted to his 
family by the king's ancestor Paramesvara Kudumi, had been resumed by the Kajabbras. 
The king smiled unbelieving {nanrru-nanrr-enrm), and a.sked him to prove the old grant 
by evidence (ndttal). When it was .so proved, the king renewed the grant to Kamak-kani 
Tsvaran 6ingan of Kdrrkai (IL 103 — 118, 134). 

^Ir. L. D. Sviunikannu Pillai is puzzled that the king agreed to accept as evidence of 
the grant the oral testimony of the villagers, though more than 7 generations had passed, 
since possession was lost. But the plates only say that the king wanted the grant to be 
proved by evidence, as ndttal is from ndtttt. ‘ to establish ’, and that it was so proved. So 
the gift must have been proved by producing the deed, which remained, even after posses- 
sion was lost. 

The Ajnapti, i.e., the executor, vho is usually the grantor liimself, or, if it is a king's 
grant, the yuvardja, uttara-mantri (premier), or district officer, is here Marran’s son Kari, 
of Vaidya caste, and title Mdveiida-mangalap-per-araiyart, a descendant of the Karavanda- 
pura (Kalakkad in Tinnevelli District) family (Karavanda-purattavar-huht-tonrral), settled 
there by the previous king {purva-rdja) Manan for services in defeating Gangaraja of the 
Kongas and, at Yenbai, the Vallabha, and negotiating Marran's marriage with Gangaraja's 
daughter Ql. 126 — 9, 132 — 3). The title Vallabha is normal to theCalukyas, and, as this battle 
was fought about the time of Vikraiuaditya II’s invasion in c. 740 .\.d., and he claims con- 
quest of the Pftndj'asalsoin that invasion {E.I., IX, 205], this Vallabha must bo Vikrama- 
ditya 11. The Kongas' king here mentioned as having married Gangaraja's daughter must 
be MiiiTan, who won that title by conquest. 

Then a donee Mfirti Byinan (i. 136), and Sattan Sattan, or, Senapati Enadi, who wrote 
this Tamil eulogy are mentioned ifl. 139—40). Next follow Sanskrit verses, which mention 
the Ajnapti as Mangalo-raja (the auspicious chief), Madhura-tara (of sweet manners), Sastrn- 
vit (versed in sciences), Kavi (poet), Vagmi (eloquent), a Vaidyn, resident of Karavandapura, 
and the usual imprecatory stanzas about the making, protecting, and violating of grants, 

cited from Vaislnpxm-dharma (perhaps the Vishnu dharmottara-purdna, (U. 141 60). The 

engraver was Yuddha Kesari (lion in battle) Pemm-panai-karan (the great drummer). (1. 165.) 

1 now fix the date of these plates. The last kings of the Sanskrit and Tamil parte are 
identical, as they were both sons of the Marran, who married the Midava princcf®, nsmied 
Jatila and Parantaka, and ruling at the time of the grant. The Ajnapti was the builder 
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of the Anaimalai temple {E.I., 317— 21], as both ivere K&ris, sons of MSrran, Vaidyas, 

residents of Kararandapura or Kalakkudi> Madhurataras, Kavis, and Mdvenda-mangftlap- 
per-araiyans. So they served the same king MSiTanjadaiyan {Anaimalai Inec., Tam. part), 
named Jafila {Velvihidi plates, Skt. part), and ParSntaka {Anaimalai Insc. Skt. part). So 
the king’s name was Jatila ParUntaka, and ntdnm in Xfidunjadaiyan is only an epithet. 

The Sanskrit part of the Anaimalai inscription says that Marran-K&ri built the rock- 
temple to Vishnu (Narasimha) as the man-lion, and consecrated the image {kria-pratishthah} 
on a Pdshan day (Sunday and Revati) of Karttika in Kali 3871 expired=4th Nov. 770 a.d., 
and gave grants to Brahmar.s, as usual on such occasions. But, says the Tamil part, he 
died before he could perform nirttalittal, and so his younger brother M&rran £yinan, who 
succeeded him as ttUara-mantri, built the outer hall and performed the ceremony. This 
^yinan had the title Fandi-mangala-visai-araiyan. Mr. G. Venkeba Eao thought «tr- 
flalitial was the consecration ceremony. But it had been pcrform.cd by Kari himself. Mr. 
T. A. Gopinatha Rao read the word as nirattalUtu to mean “ completed the outworks and 
gifted them." But then we should have nirappi, not nirathi, a? nvatti can only mean 
‘ levelled.’ never ‘completed.’ Even rnVappj means ‘ filled,’ not ‘completed’. The vowel 
also in n« is long. So we must read nirttalittal, i.e., samprokshana (8kt.)=‘ sprinkling ’. The 
omission of the dot is not unusual. Mr. Rao objects that we should then have telittal. 
not talittal. But talitta is used for ‘sprinkling’ in Ainkurru-nUrru {I, 328). So the ceremony 
vas again performed to consecrate the outworks, vhich took time to complete. 

Marran-Kari, thus, died in a month or two of the image-consecration and before the 
outworks were completed, i.e., about the close of 770 a.d. The Velvikudi plates, of which 
he was Ajnapti. must date before this event. In ParSntaka’s third year, Marran-Kari wa.s 
uttaramantri, as he was chosen Ajnapti. Early in 771 a.d., he was succeeded by his brother 
Manan Eyinan. But, in the siithyear, the mahd-semanfa (great feudatory) was the Vaid 5 ’a 
§attan Gapapati Pandi-amita-mangala-araiyan of Karavandapura {I. A,, XXII, 67). As 
the title maJid-sdmanta was applied only to the premier {cf. its application to Amauvarman) 
il.A., IX, 163—94. Nos. Sand 6, S. Levi: Nepdl, III, Nos. 9. 12—5). l^nttan Ganapati 
seems to have displaced Marran ilydnan. Allowing the latter at least 2 years, the close ot 
the third jTar falls in 770 a.d., and the king’s accession dates 767 a.d. 

I now discuss the sixth year inscrijition referred to. Mr. Venkayyu took the Nakkan-kotri , 
builder of the temples to Durga and Jyeshtha, for the wife of SSttan Ganapati. Mr. Gopi- 
natha Eao objects that the plural avarrku makes her the C|ueen. Here, he confuses the 
plural avarkku {avar+ku) with the singular avarrku {avan-\-ku), and the king also is mentioned 
only in the singular (c/. ^aiaiyarrku and avarrku). So Nakkan-kotri was the wife, not of 
the king, mentioned early, but of Sattan Ganapati, mentioned just before. If she were a 
queen, her usual titles should have been mentioned. It is also more natural for a wife than 
the queen to add her gifts to the temple and tank th.st Gaimpati had repaired ; and if 
the queen were the donor, she should have been mentioned before the mahd-sdmanta. So 
Nakkan-kotri was the vife of Sattan Ganapati. 

Mr. \ enkay^'a equates Marran-Kari and Madhura-kavi COvdr. But the latter was a 
Brahman of Tiruk-kolfir, while the former was a Vaidya and descendant of a lamily settled 
m Karavandapura by the previous king. So it cannot be argued that the dhdr, though 
born at Tiruk-kolfir, lived at Karavandapura, after entering the Pandya .service. Beaide£i,he 
toured in N. India till he first met Nammalvar after the latter’s sixteenth year. So Nam- 
malvar was not named after Madhurakavi’s son ; and Nammalvar had been named long 
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before he met Madhurakavi. Afr. Gopinatha Rao makes Marran-Kari the father of Nammal- 
v*ar=Kari-Marran. But Marran-Kari ’s father was Marran, while Naminalvar’s father’s 
father was Porrkari ; and Nammalvar was a Velfi,|a of Kimihur, not a Vaidya (rf Kalakkad. 
As the Anaimalai temple had to be completed by Marran-Kari ’s younger brother, perhaps 
he had no son. If Nammalvar had been Marran-Kari's son, he would not have omitted 
to sing his father's Anaimalai temple, vhen he sings the Tiru-Mohur temple hard by {Tiru- 
viy-mozhi, X, i). 

Mr. Venkayya says that Tirumangai-alvar came a decade or two after Nammalvar. 
But Tirumangai, who mentions Vairamegha (a title of Rashtrakuta Dantidurga, who defeated 
the captor of Kanci before 754 a.d.) (E.C., Gb. 61, XT, Tk.; E.I., IX, No. 4) as being bowed 
down to (vanangiim) by the Tondai king of Kanci, and as having besieged (tan vali iuzhnda) 
Kanci (Periya-tiru-mozhi, IT. viii, 10), wrote before 754 a.d., as Dantidimga was followed 
-,oon after by his uncle Kv.shna I ; while Nammalvar .sings about §ri-vara-mangalam [Tiru- 
rdy-mozbi, V, vii), the name given to Velankudi by Jatila Parantaka, when granting it to 
Sujjata-bhatta in his seventeenth ye,sr^7Sn \. t >. IJ.A.. XXTT. 71). and .«o wrote at lea.st 
thirty years after Tirnmansrai. 


THE MAHISHMATI OP KARTAVlRYA. 

Bv KAXAIYALAL M. MUNSHI. LL.B. 

Differesx .scholars have claimed different places as being the site of the ancient capital 
of the Haihaya king Arjima, Kaitavirya, but no final and incontrovertible conclusion has 
been reached j’ct, It will therefore be ii.seful to suggest a few coirsiderations in support 
of the view which has been put forward by Shisha Chandra Vidyarnava in his appendix 
to the English translation of the Matsya Parana publi.shed by the Panini Office.' Ac- 
cording to that view the Mahishmati of Kurtavirya was situat-e at the place where now 
stands the town of Broach (Bhiigu-Kachba) in Gujarat. 

It is easy to a.scertaiu the characteristics of this Mahishmati, originally a capital of 
Naga, son of Karkotaka. Kfirtaviiya captured it and founded Mahishmati. ^ It is admitted 
by all authorities that this city stood on the Narmada. In referring to it all authori- 
ties fiuther agree in indicating its proximity to the sea ; and in distinctly mentioning that 
the tidal waves of the sea came right up to the city and that it was a ba.se for naval power.^ 
“ When he (KArtavirya) agitated the waters of the river in his gamboG. the Narmada 
trembling with fear at his siglu and becoming highly ostoni.shed surrendered herself to him. 
He alone with his thousand arms swelled it by putting the water of the sea into it ; and in- 
creased it as it increases in the monsoon. And the ocean being thus agitated by his thousand 
arms became subdued by him, and he extended his seapower so that the residents in tin- 
Patala became inoffensive and riniet.’' 

Somehow thi.s peculiarity appears to have been lo.st sight of by those who have tried 
to locate this city : but it is so clearly given in the Pnrdna<i that it admits of no doubt on 
this point. 

1 Published by Sudhindra Nath Vasu, Panini OftVo, Baliadurganj. Allaliabad. 

2 McOsya P., XLIII, 29-30 ; Vdyu P., XXXH, 26; Hariva,hia I, XXXIII, 28, 

3 Jbid.. XLIII, 31 ; -ibid., XXXII. 2S ; ibtd., XXXII, 28. . 
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None of the cities on the Nannada -tthich have been heretofore identified as h^ishmati 
et ands where the tidal wares could conceivably have reached. The only place on the Nar- 
n)ada which conld hare been possibly described in this manner must hare stood somewhere 
near the site of the present citj’ of Broach, which according to Hieun-Thsang stood very 
near the sea in his tiine.^ . 

Being the capital of Kartavirva’s kingdom it nm.*t have occupied an important posi- 
tion in the portion of the country over winch he held .iway. KSitavirya is called the lord 
of Anfipa.® 

Anupa literally mean.-! a place lu at th,- .sea or a marsh}- place, and was applied to variou.s 
tracts near the sea.® In the Mahohlamln times the word Anupa was applied to a king- 
dom apparently insignificant, on the w-cst coast.’ It also appears that Surashfra, Anupa 
and Anaita wer? contiguous countries and that Aniipa lay to the south of Suiashtra.** 

Tluse references show- that the only portion which could be called Anupa and which 
could have a capital situate on the X.irm.ada must be the portion of Gujarat Ix'twecn the 
.Mahi and the Tapti. 

The extent of Kai ta\ii\ i s dominions can also be a.<certaincd by the names of his im- 
mediate descendants, whicli are in reality either the names of the provinces which formed 
part of his empire, or the names of the different tribes which went to make up the Haihaya 
and Talajanga raco.s of which he was the chief. These names are given a.s Surasena. t^ura, 
T^lajanga, Aranti, Vitihotia, Sliaryata, Bhoja, Tundikera, and Anarta.'* !<urasena is 
Mathura, i^iira appears to be the tribe which gave its name to the peninsula of Kathiawar 
tlie name of Surashtra, Avanti is Malwa. Anorta is old Gujarat with its old capital Kus- 
asthali (Dwarka). Titihotra or Vitihavya is a country to the west of the Vindhyas’f. 
Kunclikera or better Tunfiikcra is also a name of a tribe near the Vindhyas.t' Bhojas 
.ippear to havj settled to the cast of Anavali and their kingdom was known as Shalva in 
the times.'- The dominions of Kartavirya tlierofoi'c appear to be bounded 
by Yamuna on the north-east ; Vetravati or Betwa on the ca-t ; XarniadA on the south 
and the sea and th"- desert of Kajputana on the we.st. The extent of this empire clearly 
-hows that its most important portion was Anujia. i.e.. Gujarat and Katliiawar. And 
neither Mandala'-^ nor IMahesw-ar'i nor Mandhata'-’' occupies a central position with 
regard to this country. It would therefore he more natural to expect the capital of this 
<‘mplrc .somewher.^ nearer the sea .and b'-ing on tlv Xarm.adc, it ninst be ,-nmewhcrc near 
Rroacli , 

Dui'ing the MuhdbJmrald times Kartavirya's country and it.s capital Mahishmati appear 
to have ceased to exist except as a mere tradition. In those times Aryavarta except for tlie 
kingdom of Vidarbha was bounded on th- -outh by Xarmadii for nil practical purpo,sc8 and 

c Cunningham’s Ancient f?. ago/j/e/. 

I Mhh., Vana p., cxvii, 19. 

' yihh,, XJdyoga p., xis, 9 : Vdyn P.. xxvi, 80 ; Hart J I, Kvxvn. 1’9. 

■ .1/6/?., Sabha, p. iv. 24-31 ; Udyoga, p. iv, 13-24. 

? Hari II, xxxvii, 29-40. 

a Malsi/a P., xliii, 46 — 49 ; Hari j. xxxiv. )!'. 

la Matsya P., cxiv, 52 — 55. 

II Pargiter’s Mdrkandeya P., 344. 

12 A/b/i. Vana p., xiv, xx, xvi, ccliii ; Han I, xxxviii. 

n (1837) JASB., 622 ; Cunningham’s Ancient Geography, 488. 

ir (1807) 9 A.?. Res,, 105 ; Imp. Qnz., snb-nom. Mahhe’w.ar. 

lo (1910) JRAS.. 425 ; Pargiter’s ildrkandeya P., 333 n. 
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consisted of well defined kingdoms. Except for stray references to some insignificant 
Anuparaja, the kingdom of Aniipa had disappeared. None of Kartavirya’a line ever 
appears to have reigned in Mahishmati after him. The onl\ king of Mahishmati spoken of 
being Nila, who is referred to hereafter. Jayadhvaja, a descendant of Kartavirya, is a king 
of Avanti.i’ 

Kalidasa in the Raghiivaiu'^^ mentions a king Pi-atipa in Kartavirya's line holding 
sway at Mahishmati '^ But neither th? epics nor the Purdnas mention any such name 
in his line and the poet seems to have given a local habitation, name and a traditional lineage 
to an imaginary king with a view merely to heighten the literarj- effect of the situation by 
a recital of the glorious deeds of Kartavirya. 

On the contrary, it is quite clear that in Kalidasa’s time no city of the name of Mahish- 
inati with the memorie.s of Kartaviij-a attached to it was known to ex'st on the Northern 
bank of Narmala. Because had th“re been any such city, Meghaddta on hi.s way from 
Amarakantaka to Vidisa and Ujjain would not have failed to halt over the town where 
once the thousand armed Haihaya ruled and thus to give to the poet an opportunity for an 
culogi.stic outburst. 

The Mahishmati of the Mdh'Vduirata and the Purdnu-'i is the city where lived a tribe 
designated as INIahisha, Mahishaka. Mahishika or Mahishmaka.'" Th'^re is also a river 
Mahishika near this city."*^ 

The position of this city could easily be ascJitaincd on a reference to the Epic-s and the 
Purdnas, all of which agree in considering it a country of the Dakhunapatha. Sahadeva 
comes to it not only aft .T crossing th ■ N.irmada, but after conquei’ing Avanti, Bhojakata, 
Kosala and Prakkosala— p.^rhaps the .same as Mahakosala of Hieuu Thsang, '2' the kings 
on the banks of ilic V'^nyo (Vainganga) thePulindas (Pulmadai of Ptolemy) and Kishkindha . - - 
The Asvamedha Parva puts Mahishaka between Audlira and Kollagiri,-^ the Bhishma 
I’arva with the southern countries like Karnataka.-^ In the Itu?ndy:ina, Kish. K., it is placed 
between Vidarbha and Rstaki’^® on the one hand, and Kalinga and Dandakaranya on the 
other .2* 

In the Malsi/a Punhia it is placed between Pandya, Kerala. Cliola on the one hand ami 
Kalinga, Vidarbha. Dandaka and countries on the Narmada on the other.-' Further it 
IS not mentioned as one of the countries on the western extremity (as a matter of fact, surroun- 
ding) the Viudliyus though Kishkiudhaka which is to the north of Mahishakais placed there, 
The Mdrkande-ija Parana places it betw'ccu Maharashtra and Kalinga.-" 

. From a careful pcrnsal of tlmsc lists the following conclusions can he deduced ; — 

(1) That Kishkiudhaka wa-< near tlie Viudhya but Mahishaka. -which was to the 
south of it, was not. 

(2) That Mahasliika was to the south of Narmada anil not quite on its southern bank. 

16 Mbit., iiiibhd, iv, 2A-3j; iv. 13-24. 

It MaUya P., xlui, 46. Vdya P., xxxii, 50, is Canto, vi, 43. 

i-* B ! ihat Saihliita, ^ — 10,17 — 20; , Bhisliinu, ix, 300 ; Vishnu P,, iv, 24; J/driuRdet/a, Ivii, 40. 

20 lldm,, Kiahk., xli, 16. 21 Cunningham’s Ancient Geography. 

it Ji6A., Sabhi, xxxiv, 23 Chap, xxciii, 11. 21 Cliap, ix. 

25 MabftrAahtra, according to Bluhidarkar’H Book On-:.. V, ii, 143. 

2« Ram., Kishk. xci, 10. 27 Malsya P., cxiv, 46 — 51. 

23 Ibid., cxiv, 52—55. 29 Markattd. P., Ivii, 46. 
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(•J) That it was further to the soutli of N’idarhha aud betwceu Kaliiiga, Andhra. Kolla- 
L'lii and DandakA. Tliese countries are now identified beyond controversy. 

(4) Tiiat at that time the town known as Mahishmati was neither on the north bank of 
tiie Xarmadii, nor anyuliere near th'' s.-n, nor uith'n that portion of the country which could 
be identified witli Anupadesa. 

These conclusions leave no doubt whatsoever that the Mahishmati of king Nila was 
nut the Mahishmati of king Kartavirva. 

But if anything more was required the description of Mahishmati of Nila, as given in 
the ^Icihubhcmtu, Sabha B., would be suflfieient to make its identification with the city of 
tlie Great Haiha 3 'a king impossible. 


King Nila though at one place called king of Anupa (a clear case of tran-sfer of traditional 
epithet) i' neither Haihava nor a Aadava nor one reputed to have descended from some 
eminent founder of tho families of Aiyan king-s. His people are not Arvans of any well 
finown stock but Nilayudha s or Lilaj’udlia Tlic}' arc a degraded people who have 

given up the svicred rites, and who.se easy' morals have nothing in common with the high 
-tandard imposed by Arj'an civilization."- And therefore Mahishmati of Nila was a 
city of a non- Aryan people and could not bo the city of the king w’ho.st righteous deeds 
and famous sacrifices wore the admiration of posterity. 

there was also a third city by name Mahi.shmati founded by Muchkunda, the son of 
*Mandhata, at a place where the Vindhya and tho Kksha mountains meet.^^ That city 
appears to have disappeared altogctluT. 


Ihere is also no doubt that during the post-Mahubharata and Buddhistic times there 
a town somewhere to the .south of the Vindhya which was called by tho name of 
Mahishmati or Malieshmnii. ft also apj)cars that on account of the identity of names those 
who have sought to locate ilahLshmati have naturally found great difficulty in finding out a 
suitable place whkfi can answer the description of the Mahishmati of Kaadaviry^a, of Nila 
and the one mentioned in Hahammo. Whether the two cities last mentioned were situated 
on the site of *Mandla or of C'hauli-Mahe.shwar or of Mandhata does not affect the question 
ws to where Kartaviiyy/.s capital lay. 


A close examination of the event.s which followed the destruction of Kartavirya’s power 
'hiclojcs tho rea.sou why Mahishmati and Anupadesa of that king disappeared. Jama- 
daguja Rama appear.s to have destroyed the power of Haihaya king, and under his lead the 
Bhrigus appear to have taken possession of the most important part of the dominions 
^auquished. The Surparaka which Parasurama called into existence was the country which 
stretched from the north of Narmada to Sopara near Bombay."^ Tliere appears to be 
no doubt that the banks of the Narmada from Broach up to the very mouth of the river 

were considered sacred to Bhyigu and Jamadagnya.3® Of course we do not find the name 
"f Bhyigukachha applied to any tract on the banks of the Narmada in the MahdbJidratii 
tiiu,' , but looking to the extent of Surparaka it is quite clear that the tract which was 


•'0 MM., Udyoga P., six. 24; Bhishim P., Ivi. l.t. .ll 

' ’ I’jkl, Sabha P., xxxiv. .,3 

Mbh., Sabha P.,sxx; Vaua P., Isxxviii, cxviii ; Sauti P., xlic ; 
XXM.X, -.8. Ar<*. Survey oj IV. hvlia. No. 10. p. 31. 

33 MfM-tya P., 33-34. 


Ihi't, Anushasan. xxxiii, 2-. 

Hari II, xxxviii, 19. 

•Aiiiishasarj J’., x\v,.'>0; Hmill, 
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subsec[uontly known as Bkrigukachha was included in Surparaka. A part of Anupadesa 
theiefcre appears to have been included in Surparaka and onlj^ a small kingdom on the 
west coast known as Anupa survived in the times of the Panda vas. 

All these facts leave no doubt in my mind that the wrath of Rama was not only 
carried to the extent of destroying Kartavirya’s capital but even of obliterating its very 
existence by including it in Surparaka ; and that it was at some place near Breach. 


MISCELLANEA. 


MULTIPLE ORIGIN OF TECHNICAL AND 
COMMERCIAL TERMS. 

The question of the origin of Anglo-Indian terms 
has frequently been raised in this Journal and in 
discussing those used in the days of the Scatter- 
goods, Vol. L, Supplement, pp. 7, 11, it was 
shown that such words as “ dimity,” “ taffeta,” 
and the like had at least a double and sometimes 
a multiple origin. That is to say, the Oriental 
term dimydtt was applied to a certain fabric of 
European origin, which was known in Europe 
as “ dimity.” though dimydti really meant a fabric 
exported to the East through DimySt (Damietta 
in Egypt) and had no etymological connection 
with ■■ dimity.” Later on English merchants 
in India bought and sent to England a fabric, 
called dimydtt, or ” dimity,” because of it.s general 
resemblance to the familiar dimity ” of Emoj^e. 
“ Dimity ” as a term has thus come to have a 
double origin, Emopean and Asiatic. The liistory 
of *■ taffeta ” as a commercial and technical term 
is much the same, as it came to be used for fabrics 
of bothEm-opean (taffeta) and Asiatic (tajta) origin. 

The object of the present note is to show that 
the origin of technical commercial terms generally 
may have a twofold source in folk-etymology 
and commercial custom respectively. This by 
way of warning to the searcher. 

In former days an Inn in England was known 
solely by its sign, say a bull, a gate, a goose, a grid- 
iron, a rose, a crown, a shoulder of mutton, a cucum- 
ber, and so on. The name of the sign was commer- 
cially far more important than that of the pro- 
prietor of the Inn. Travellers w'ent to stay at 
the Bull, or the Gate, or the Goose, or the Grid- 
iron, or the Elephant, or the Castle, wnthout trou- 
bling to know who the owner was. When, however, 
it became necessary or convenient to a proprietor 
to transfer his premises to, say, the Bull from the 
Gate, or to the Goose from the Gridiron, he sought 
to entice both his old customers and those of the 
former proprietor of his new premises to the new 
combined Inn, which he therefore named the Bull 
and Gate, the Goose and Gridiron, the Elephant 
and Castle, without reference to the incongruity 
of the names they coupled. Messrs. Larwood 
and Hotten, History of Signboards, quote an ad- 


vertisement in the Postboy, Jan. 2-4, 1711 : “'Peter 
Duneombe and Saimders Dancer, who lived at 
the Naked Boy in Great Russell-street, Covent- 
garden [London] removed to the Naked Boy and 
Mitre near Somerset House, Strand [London].” 

Such incongruous double names became com- 
mon and familiar, and led to interesting instances 
of folk-etymology. Boulogne Mouth, f.e., Bou- 
logne Harbour in France, was a very familiar name 
in England in the eighteenth centiuy and became 
a common Inn sign as the Bull and Mouth. Here 
j we can see the effect of commercial custom on 
I folk-etymology very clearly. Quite as good an 
example is the turning of Catherine Wheel into 
Cat and Wheel (Cat being a familiar shortening 
' of Catherine). And so Goat and Compasses arose 
out of God encomjjasseth [us], a familiar expres- 
sion of the English Puritan times. Bag o’ Nails 
out of Bacchanals is due to the same influence. 
But perhaps the best of all is Pig and Whistle out 
of Piga Wassail, Anglo-Saxon for “ Virgin, Hail !” 
an ancient pious ejaculation, which may however 
be rendered more humanly by ” a lass and a glass ! ” 

, W'e are here, however, in the presence of a general 
; tendency of the human mind in commerce, which 
urges it to maintain the continuity of familiar 
things during a change of circumstances. Thus, 
the early Muslim Pathiln Kings in India found 
it necessary to preserve the appearance of the 
' coins of their Hindu predecessors in their own, 

' and to use Devanagiri characters for a while 
. instead of Arabic in describing theii' titles and 
! names. Just as the Kushans had had to use Greek 
j characters on theirs before them, and after them 
I the East India Company the form and Persian 
: characters of Shah 'Alam of Delhi on theirs. 

1 A minute difference between the Australian and 
I English sovereign long acted to the detriment 
! of the former, though the intrinsic value of the 
I two sovereigns was identical, and the Maria The- 
; resa dollar was the only coin recognised in parts 
! of Africa very long after that Austrian monarch’s 
I death, who, indeed, never reigned there. Many 
I other instances could be given. 

j A very familiar example of the same tendency 
I is in the names of commercial firms: Messrs. Smith, 
1 Jones and Robinson will remain an important 
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firm after there has been no Smith or Jones or Ro- 
binson in it for more than a generation. In India 
we have the instance of Sri Jamsetjee Jijibhoy, 
Bart, in perpetuo as a personal name, let alone 
old established firms. 

That the mental tendency above indicated is 
universal is shown in the fact that in a Swiss town 
ill which this note is written, I find such Hotel 
names as follows : Palace et du Cygne (Palace and 
Swan) ; Grand et des Alpes (Grand and the Aljies) 
not Grand Hotel des Alpes which has a different 
sense altogether ; Pare et Lac (Park and Lake) ; 


Belmont et Chateau (Belmont and Castle) ; Excel- 
sior et Bon Port, and so on. In a French Provin- 
cial town I came across a delightful incongruous 
Inn sign, Du soleil et de L’Ecosse (the Sun and 
Scotland) ; and there is the well-known Hotel at Mar- 
seilles, Du Louvre et de la Paix (the Louvre and Best). 
In each of these cases there has been an amalgama- 
tion of the old proprietaries into one concern. 

The moral of all this is that searchers in tracing 
the history of international terms must be on 
the lookout for folk-etymology arising out of 
custom. R. C. Temple. 


book-notice. 


Linquistic .Studies eroji the Himalay.ss, being 
studies in the grammar of Fifteen Himalayan 
Dialects. By the Rev. T. Gr.\h.4Me Bailey, 
Asiatic Society's Monographs. Vol. XVII, pp. 
XV, 27.5. London R. A. S., 1920. 

This i.s another of Mr. Grahame Bailey's in- 
valuable records of Himalayan speech, bearing 
date 1920 on the cover and 1915 on the title page. 
The War no doubt is responsible for what looks 
like a long delay in publishing. It is in fact a 
supplement or continuation of his Languages of the 
Northern Himalayas, Vol. XII of the same series, 
and between the two books Mr. Bailey has now given 
us an account of 41 of the Hill Dialects. Indeed, so 
closely are the two accounts connected and inter- 
woven that the student must use them together. 

The dialects examined in this volume belong 
to the Tibeto-Burman, 2 ; LaViinda, 2 ; Western 
Pahafi, 9; PanjabS 2. In adrlition are notes on 
the secret vocabulary of the Qaiandars, Qasais 
and the Panjabi gamblers. notable collection. 

Mr. Bailey goes into his subject with a thorough- 
ness and a detail thatis delightful to the student, 
but at the same time rather alarming to the helpers 
he would so like to encourage. Transliteration, or 
rather transcription, and the attempt to reproduce 
sounds with exactitude on paper can he so compli- 
cated as to defeat their own end to a greater extent 
than scholars perhaps realise. One reason is that 
hardly two people speak quite alike. The pronun- 
ciation of word-s and sounds varies in a remarkable 
degree even amongst the recognised educated 
masters of a language. Witness the efforts of the 
compilers of the Oxford English Dictionary to get at 
the true " pronunciation of many English words. 
Then again any form of writing must be at bottom 
a question of conventional signs (like speech itself 
lor that matter), which, as long as they are under- 
stood, answer their purpose. Just as any approach 
t o the conventional sound and use of words answers 
60 long as it is imderstood. So does any conven- 
tional method of reproducing them on paper also 
answer so long as it is understood, whether it 
be a recognised alphabet, syllabary or ideogram, o*' 


combiua* ion of signs that can be so explained as to bo 
intelligible. But to any except very special students, 
there is a limit to the number of these signs which 
is quite quickly reached in practice. Philologists 
andphonologists are apt to forget this and to put 
so many special signs on paper to express their 
meaning that they do not actually succeed in doing 
so. Witness the official monographs on the North 
American languages. 

Mr. Bailey make, an appeal a^ p. vii of his 
Pre'ace : “ Hero I could turn to tliose whoso 

busine.ss or pleasure takes them to places where 
unknown or little-known langu-igos are spoken 
and appeal to them to make an attempt to elicit 
from the iseople facts of grammar and pronuncia- 
tion, and to add to the sum of human kuowle lge 
by giving these fads to the public." I hope he 
raty bo suooossful in hi> appeal. 1 made a 
similar appeal as to the oolloction of legends and 
-.torics nearly .Jit years ago in iiiv Ecyends of tho 
Panjab. It has borne .some fruit : but not a 
satisfactory crop. Perhaps the cause has been 
that I a-ked for the ipsissi/U'i verba of the nativ-e 
lelbu's of tale^ as well as a translation, and that 
may have frightened would-be helpers. So the 
I danger I perceive in getting people to follow Mr. 

Bailey and those like him is that the detail of the 
\ ajiproved niethod of record may frighten them. 

I It is not every one that has the ear to follow the 
I nicetie-. of the sounds produced by .speakers of 
vernaculars, or the .sjiecial knowledge of the con- 
I ventions by whicli they are recorded with pen 
i and ink. Then again, years ago 1 put on paper 
I my efforts to record dialects a.nd languages spoken 
j in Burma and the neighbouring countries, and 
I still more years ago I tried to do the same for the 
j Paiijab and for the speech of some of the very 
I people exploited by Mr. Bailey, only to And as 
, time went on that the approved method of record 
1 had become changed in both cases. So my records, 
though given to the public, cannot apparently bo 
used by it. I do not make these remarks to de- 
tract from the great value of Mr. Bailey’s work to 
advanced scholars and students, but to show the 
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vinlikeliliood of many following in his steps unless i 
there is a fair prospect of their eSorts becoming , 
useful to others. 

Having dwelt for years among peoples who 
used tones as a principal element in speech, I | 
could not help observing the importance of being j 
able to distinguish them on paper, and also the i 
difficulty thereof. I also observed the immense 
difficulty that strangers, with whom the use of 
tones was a minor matter (for speakers of all ] 
languages use them colloquially), had in both ■ 
learning and using them. Englishmen in Burma I 
have to get along without any or at best a limited | 
use of them, and yet their use of the language is | 
understood by the educated and more intelligent 
people they have to deal with. Speaking to a 
yokel is another mitter. The Chinese have got 
over the difficulty in a fashion b,v expressing them 
on paper under a system of undisguised ideo- 
grams, and the Burmese, Talaings and so on 
by a system of ■‘accents,’' and then we have 
Sir George Grierson's idea of diacritical strokes. 
Other methods have been tried: e.g., special 
spelling, as in Panjabi. But whatever the method, 
it has to be specially learnt on paper, and when 
learnt, the difficulty of the student recorder still 
remains in the accuracy of his own car. So great 
is this difficulty and the cou.sequent uncertainty 
of accurate, and therefore scientific, record, that j 
it is quite a moot point whether, except in cases j 
where tone is an essential feature in a language, it | 
is advisable to ask any but a specially qualified i 
observer to note tones on paper at all. j 

In such bauds as ^Ir. Bailey's the record of tones j 
is of the greatest importance in explaining linguistic j 
changes in the history of words. On p. xi. of his j 
Preface occurs the following important passage ; — : 
“ The average Panjabi appears quite unable to 
say a pure h (other than a kh, etc.), and will 
always substitute for it either the deep or the 
high tone, yet in daily conversation he frequently 
uses a pure 7i instead of s after a vowel. Thus 
for the sentence mai tenu daiiia t/ i-v paisi clitle 
sasa, I tliee to telling-am-ten pke given were- 
by-him. i.e , J tell you he gave ten jiiee. he will 
say }na1 tenji dahnS dah prtihe ditie hahii, where 
all the aspirates are pure and non-sonant.’’ Here 
we have it seems to me an acceptable explanation 
of the well-known change of s to in the Indian 
languages, and even of the use of li in other langua- 
ges to express the s of borrowed Indian words 
Mr. Bailey's remarks (p.xii)onthe glottal stop, 
so very observable in German and common in 
much other speech, are worth reading, but I greatly 
doubt whether it is best represented by { ‘ ) as 
in the sentence: “ what ‘on ‘earth ‘is the matter ?” 
The late Mr. A. J. Ellis (now long dead, alas !) 
had a fertile brain in devising means to express 


such things, and his ideas might well be studied 
even by the latest scholars. He used an inverted 
stop to express an accentuated syllable, thus : ( •) 

“ (sronounced by many Englishmen and Educated 
Scotchmen.” I feel that this device is not only 
better but easier to print than ( ‘ ) to express the 
glottal stop : thu.s, “ what -on -earth ’is the mat- 
ter?”, and “ wha- you want is no- wha- we want.” 

I fancy Sir George Grierson’s strokes to represent 

tones have come to stay, as in pa, pet, pa, pa, but 
nevertheles.s I am not sure whether pa, pa, pd, pd, 
would not be as easy to grasp and give the printer 
less trouble. 

Putting Mr. Bailey’s actual method of repre- 
j .sentation to the test, I would note his remarks on 
I the pronunciation (governing his transcription) of 
! Pfn-ik (aTibetan dialect). Onp. 2 he talks of ‘‘sounds 
not represented in the [R. A.] Society’s alphabet.” 
One of these is unvoiced {i.e.. surd or hard) I, like 
the U in Welsh, which “ is not a khl or Ih or hi ; it is 
simply I unvoiced.'’ He saj's : ” it is heard in 
Ulsapeds.'’ I cannot help wondering how his readers 
will pronounce this word to themselves as a result 
of the explanation. It also makes one wonder if one 
has a right appreciation of such Welsh words as llah, 
aiitl of such names as Lloyd. Llanelly, or Llwchwz 
(anglicised as Loughor) : also of such sounds in the 
allied (to Piu-ik) Burmese language as that of the 
common word which the English usually spell hid 
and the Burmese by the ligature representing Ihd. 

Let us take another instance which Mr. Bailey 
gives on p. 3. He writes “ If one asks a native 
to say the word very deliberately in two syllables 
he will say Uyaq-mo, but if he says it quickly he 
will say llyag-mo or possibly llyag-mo, where the 
<} or g are pronounced in the same part of the 
throat as ?. The numr-rals give other examples ; 
thus, we have sognyi.i or sognyiv or sognyis, thirty- 
two. This holds for any ^ which is immediately 
followed by a sonant consonant. In fact, we may 
state generally that any surd (unvoiced) letter is 
liable to be changed to the corresponding sonant if a 
sonant consonant follows, and s may become z, as in 
nyi’-sor nyiz. two. t may become d, and so on.” 

I To my mind this kind of change from surd to 
I sonant is inevitable, and is it worth while to dis- 
1 tinguish it on paper ? Does it help etymology 
to do so ? Take the English sentences: “ I missed 
seeing him” and “ A mist arose.” Is there any 
difference in sound in these sentences as spoken 
between ‘mi.ssecl’ and ‘mist' ? Should we gain 
anything by writing both as mist '> So do I ask : 
IS anything gained by writing llyagmo for llyagmo ? 
Or by distingui siring between soqnyis, sognyis and 
sognyis on paper ? 

T^e an expression, such as one may find, as 
written, in an American book on scienw ; 
‘•Ther wer six words.” Does the spelling here’ 
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indicate anything more than that educated 
Americans do not pronounce the English language 
as do educated Englishmen ? Is anything else 
really gained by it ? Take again an analogous 
case of reproducing vowel sounds on paper. There 
is a distinct difference to the ear between the 
English hoot and brood, white and wide, mate and 
made, corresponding to what I think Sir George 
Grierson has somewhere defined as ‘ long ' and 
‘ short long ’ vowels. But ought the distinction 
to be made on paper ? Are not the above quoted 
precisely the same vowels as soimded reapeetively [ 
before surds and sonants ? Are not the distinction-^ 
inevitable and therefore not worth recording ? 
Would it be worth while to teach that there is in 
English a plural ins and a plural in z, and then 
to write /ur's andfturfi, or jumps and crumlz ? 

W'liat I am driving at in these remarks is that I 
tnero seems to me to be a tendency nowadays ■ 
towards over- refinement in linguistic representa- i 
tion liable to defeat its own end. Speaking is one 
method of communicating a language with its 
own conventions wilting is another with its 
special conventions. It is not possible to exactly 
represent the one by the other, especially in view of 
the fact that the conventions in speaking are always 
inconstant, not only among living speakers, but also 
among successive generations of speakers ; and I am 
not at all sure that the same is not true of writing. 
Is it really worth while going further in representing 
sounds on paper than the accuracy essential to 
correct reasoning in philology and etymology ? No 
two things in Nature are ever quite alike. So no two 
obserr^ers ever hear exactly in the same way and no 
two people can ever convey exactly the same sound 
te each other on paper. That is why I am pleading 
against over-refinement, and for not going beyond 
the point that leads to a fair mutual understanding 
between scholars. 

These observations are true of other senses. No 
two persons see exactly alike. I know a colour other 
people call ‘ red,’ and so I caU it ‘ red.’ We then 
understand each other, but whether the shades of 
colour called ‘red’ that all our eyes gee are the 


same is another matter. Those who know Upper 
India are aw are that there is a wide range of 
shades or even colours which the natives call 
nild, but when a man tells us that the colour of 
indigo is and then proceeds to talk of his 

nild gkord, we know that he does not mean that he 
has a dark blue horse. Scientific observers have tried 
to get over tho difficulty by creating books of shades 
and talking of Broca’s No. 63 or of Somebody-else’s 
Red 1-5. This involves tho possession of certain 
books of printed colours and referring to them each 
time a colour ig described, and I am not sure that in 
order to really grasp a phenologist’s reversed e and 
so on one ought not to have a dictophono. The fair 
sex, to which descriptions of colour are so important, 
has faced the difficulty in its own practical and to it 
satisfactory way by describing shades by adjectives 
of reference and have produced the glorious uncer- 
tainties of ‘olive green,’ ‘grass green,’ ‘peacock blue’ 
and so on. The moral which I would plead is attached 
to this is : Don’t go so far as to frighten away those 
who have tho opportunity of recording the speech 
of the dwellers in remote places difficult of access. 

Having made my little grumble. I wish to exjwess 
a whole-hearted gratitude to Mr. Bailey for the 
care and conscientiousness, obviously involving 
long and very great labour, with which he has 
introduced us to a most difficult and philologically 
important series of dialects, and for tho hints he 
has given as to tho directions in which further 
study will bo useful, though any one following 
his footsteps worthily will have to be very well 
equipped for theimrposc. 

In addition, lie has given ns some most useful 
notes on the argot of the Qalandars, and the 
secret words of tho Qasai and the Panjabi 
gamblers. I agree with Mr. Bailey in believing 
secret words and slang to be of linguistic value, 
even though they be merely disguised forms of 
the speakers’ vernacular, and have acted on the 
belief when opportunity has occurred. When 
such words are borrowed from other languages 
not ordinarily m the w ay of the speakers, they 
may well be of ethnological value also. 

R. C. Temple. 


NOTES AND QUEEIES. 


INOTEb FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 

«). Commission as Captain of Chuliars. 

9 July 1691. Consultation at Fort St. Georgt 
J^'ina (an Eminent ChuUa 
1 huha, East Coast Muhammadan] Merchanl 
ate of Porto Novo, haveing now brought his famil 
tod Shipping to Settle at Cuddaloor [Cuddalore 
U urh and havemg been very industruous am 
e^ceable m promoteing the Right Honble 
^nya Interest there in drawing many ric 
Memhants and others to inhabit Lre L Tfi 


encrease of the Customes and revenues of the place, 
as alsoe the fortifj-ing the town with severall 
bastians and now about wailing it, and much at 
his own charge ; Soe to encourage his proceedings. 
Tis orderd that He be a Commissioned Captaine 
of the Chuhars, Moors and Gentues, and that a 
present of a Scarlett [English broadcloth] coat. 
Sword blade, Gunn and rundell [official umbrella] 
be sent him in respect of his good Services and to 
oblige their continuance. (Records oj Port St. Oeorge, 

Diary and Consultation Book of 1691, p. 30 .) 

R. C. Temple. 
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ABOUT BUDDHIST NUNS. 

Bi- KALIPADA MITRA, M.A. 

I:s tlie aiarch issue of the Imlian Aniiquary (1921) Sir. K. V. Lakshman Rao, M.A., has 
written (p. 83) : It is Buddha who first founded the system of samny&sa for women 

and consequently lefercnces to bhikkhunis, samanis, pabbajitds and nunneries are found in 

Buddhistic literature It is no wonder then that these young female ascetics were 

called kumdra-sramands which necessitated a separate rule in Panini and later on (p. 84) 
“ I therefore consider the kamand and pracrajila mentioned in the Sdtra and Ganapdtha 
of Panini as referring to the Buddhist samanis and pabbajitds” 

It appears therefore from the abov^e that Mr. Lakshman Rao holds that (1) Panini knew 
the Buddhist Nuns and that (2) it is Buddha who first founded the Order of the sisters 
(nuns) by ordaining them sanydsinis. 

Since the Order of the female ascetics, in some cases girls of seven years of age and 
therefore very young (called kumdra-sramands) was founded by Buddha, it could not exist 
earlier than when Buddha flourished. To have been acquainted with it Panini must either 
be the contemporary of Buddha or must succeed him — in any case, he eould not have pre- 
ceded him in point of time. Panini’s knowledge or non- know ledge of the nuns there- 
fore primarily depends upon his date. I believe many authorities hold Papini to have be- 
longed to the middle of the eighth century or simply the eighth century b.c. Vincent Smith 
believes his date to have been the seventh century B.c. The date of Buddha’s death was for- 
merly supposed by him to have been 487 b.c., but after the new reading of the Kharavela 
inscription hs is disposed to take it to bo 544 b.c., if of course it has been correctly interpreted. 
The Buddhist order of bhikkhunis could not have been founded earlier than the sixth century 
B.c. If these findings of the dates bo conect, Panini i)receded Buddha and could not there- 
fore have known the Order of nuns founded by him. The solution of the first question 
depends on how the re.spective dates are ascertained. If Panini preceded Buddha 
the word kamand would imply the existence of Hindu female ascetics before Buddha’s 
appearance. 

The second point that it is Budtlha wdio first founded the system of samnydsa for women 
IS open to contention. Pandit Vidhusekhara Sastri of Santiniketana has examined this point 
at some length in the introduction of his work, Pdliniokkham (written in Bengali). I here 
give a summary of his argument.s for supposing that female ascetics existed even before 
the time of Buddha. 

In the \edic times there were some women poets, such ars Visvavara, Ghosha, Lopa- 
mudra, who comjmsed hymns. They were called brahmavddinis. In the Biihaddranyaka Mai- 
treyi, wife of \ajnavalk 5 ’a, was a brahmacddini. But brahmavddini does not necessarily 
signify ‘ one who has renounced the world and become a sanydsini ’. There is no proof 
of the existence of samnydsa in the period of the iiamhiid. But it might be that some 
of the brahmavddinis were, like Jlaitreyi, married and of the world, others were celibate and 
were hrahmaedrinis even from youth. The instance of the brahmavddini Vacaknavi Gargi may 
be taken. She disputed boldly in an assembly of the biahmavids—a.n unusual thing for a 
girl to do so, for even in the \ edic times, a daughter-in-law would bo ashamed to appear 
before her father-in-law (muslid sva'iwrd hjjamdnd niliyamdnd — Aitareya Brdhmana, 3-12-11). 
This is suggestive of her being umnarried and a trrahmaedrini. Samkaracarya says 
(Veddnta, 3. 4. 36 etscq) that she was unmarried and was not in the gdrhasthyddrama ■, she 
was andsramini. 
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Prom the Dharnia’idstras and Grhi/asutras it appears that brahma vdd ini was under- 
stood in the sense of Icumdra-brahmacdrihi. Harita says (21, 23) : “ Women are of two 

kinds — brahmavddini and sadyobadhu. For the former (are enjoined) tipanayanam, agnin- 
dhanam (keeping the sacred fire alive), the reading of the Vedas, and bhikshdcaryyd (begging) 
in one’s own home. The latter are to be invested with sacrificial thread (upanayanam) 
at the time of marriage.” 

The Rdmdyana and the Malidh'drala abound in in^tanc^’S of women who remahicd 
unmarried, and without entering the world took a life-long vow of brahmacarya and bogging. 
Take the instance of the iSramani Savari. Pandit V. 8a.stri has pointed out that she 
did not belong to the caste of the ,'<avaras (as Mr. Rao holds), her name only was fharari 
(Sramani Savari ndma—Aranya kdntam sarga, 73, 26). The daughter of Sandilya was kau- 
mdra-brahmcdrini [Mbh., .Salya, 55 — 6, 7) ; so also was the daughter of Maharshi Gargya 
(JIbh., S dya, 50—7, 9). Then is cited the conversation of the bkikskuki Sidabha with king 
Janaka (J/6/i., ,Sdnti, 325). She was a Kshatrij'a and wandered about the world singly 
{mahlu anucaedraikd Sulabhd ndma bhikshuki). 

It is clear from what has been said of the cases at least of Gargi of the B,haddranyaka and 
Sulabha of the Mahdbhdrata, that certainly amongst the VeJapantlns, females became ascetics 
from early youth (kumdra-brahmaedrini) and wandered about from country to country. 
This point has been very clearly put forth in the Hdrila Dharmnidstra. 

The words bhikkhu and bhikkhiini have been expressly reserved for Buddhist monks 
and nuns. Parivrdjaka and parivrdijika signify monks and nuns of other Orders [anna- 
titthiyd). That bhikkluis and parivrdjakas were not the some, but were distingui.shed 
appears from tho C alia uagga (5. 23. 2) where a Buddhist lay Updsaka says, “ Sir, these are not 
bhikkhas but paribbdjakas'', and from the Bhikkhiqjdtimokkhanj (Pdcittiya, 41). The Sutta 
Vibhanga lays down — Paribbdjika ndma bhikkhunim ca sikkh/imdnam ca sdmaneriin ca 
thapelva yd kdei paribbdjika samdgianud, i.e., pariLbdjikd means any female who has taken 
pabbajjd excepting bhikkliunls, sikkhamdnds and sdmaneris. 

Pandit \'idhuk‘khara iiastri has moreover shown that at the time when Buddhism 
W'as preached and when the jS'idfes and Vinaya wore composed, the existing religious sects, 
such as djivakas,acclakas, niganJias, ja tilas, etc., were so named {satta ca jatild, satta ca nigan- 
Ihd, satta ca aceld, satta ca tkasdfikd, satta ca paribbujakd — San.yutta 3. 2. 13, vol. I, p. 74). 
The word bhikkhu, was applied solely to Buddhist monks. Tire Jlahduagga (2. 1. 1) says, 
anna titthiy i paribbdyakd. Thus the paribbdjakas were monks other than Buddhist, and, 
according to Pandit V. Sastri, were none but the Vedapanthi Sauyasis. 

From the above it is evident that there were sanyasinis of other orders even before 
the Sdkya-bhikkhiiiil order was founded. This is suggested from the i>ViiI7.7iitnipdhV«oI’Ma»i 
Sainghddisesa, 10 : — kimiiu bhdea sanianiyo yd satnaniyo sakyadhltaro santannd pi samaniyo. 
Thus Buddha was not the first to create bhikkhunis, nor does it appear that the order of the 
female ascetics was altogether a new thing. It further a 2 )i)cais from Sultavibha ga and the 
Bhikkhupdtimakkhani that the paribbdjikds dined together. So they had an order of a 
sort, though perhaps not properly organ &ed. There were sanyusims amongst the Jains. 
Candana, daughter of Raja Cetaka was a disciple of Mahavira. She was unmarried and 
took samnydsa. She was ganini (head) of 36 thousand dryds {S.B.E., Kalpasiltra), 

Very reluctantly did Buddha accord pcrmi.ssion to ordain females, saying in that case 
brahmacarya would not last long. Perhaps he expressed himself thus after considering the 
evil efiects of the many existing orders of sanydsmis at the time. 
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From all these considerations the Pandit concludes that neither the bhikkunts nor their 
Order were new creations of Buddha. 

It has been said that Buddha was very much averse to the creation of the Order. But 
when he had ultimately to accede to the request of Ananda (Cullavagga, 10. 10. 6) very 
sadly did he say that it was like a blight and would jeopardise the existence of braJimacarya 
in the SamgJia. To prevent possible harm he laid down eight garudhaminas for discipline. 
But they were unavading. The Pd'imokkham, Suttavihhanga and Cullavagga record instances 
of abuse. He had to ordain special rules in the Bhikkmipdlimokkd^am to check these abuses, 
in some cases running to the length of wilful miscarriage in latrines, killing of foetus, etc., 
and to prevent a free minsling with the hhiklhus. So he was not wrong in saying that 
if the order would oiherwise have lasted for a thousand years, with the creation of the 
order of hliikkhunts it would not last for five hundred. 

The later Sanskrit literature bears testimony to the depth of immorality to which the 
hMkkunts had descended. In the Sahitgadarpana (3, 157, dutyah Sakhi natl. . . .pravra- 
jitd), and Kdmasntm {SakM-hhikshuki-kshapantkd-tdpasi-bhavaneshu sukhopdya), they are 
represented to act as go-betwoens between the hero and heroine. In the MdlaU-Mddhava 
Saugata-jamt-pravrdjikd Kamandaki, her anlevdsiiii Avalokita, and priya-sakhi Buddha- 
rakshita were engaged in effecting a clandestine union between the lovers. This shows 
that Buddha was only too true a prophet. Such paribbdjikds were subsequently engaged 
as spies. In such circumstances how could they command respect 1 It is but natural that 
they should be contemptuously regarded. I think that the Hindus began to hate these 
Buddhist nuns, not because ‘’tbe institution was unknown to them ” as Mr. Rao holds, “but 
because tlr^se nuns, at least some of them, must have led a life of doubtful morality.” Hindu 
or non-Hindu, Buddhkst or non-Buddhist, such characters would in any circumstances be 
contemptuously treated. The contempt was hurled not at the Buddhist Order so much as 
at the immoral persons. Perhaps it would not be a difficult matter to detect corruption in 
nunneries of medi.a'val Europe, or for the matter of that in any ordinary nunnery of’a 
bv'gone acre, 


SOME BURMESE PROVERBS. 

r'lr.r.ErrED Bv Rao BxnADra B. A. OUPTE. 

AND EotTrn BY \ E. HOUCH. 

1. Kyet hmd ago : In hmd amud : — With fowls it is the hereditary .strain, with men 
it is linoaae. 

2. Ein fdie pu ; ein muh md chan : thd . — Should the front of the house be hot, the back 
part will not be comfortable. The meaning applicable is : — It the head of a family is in 
trouble the other members will also suffer.’ 

3. Let-UC : : kri j let-hldk nd.— It you pinch at the nail the finger tips wilt also 

feel the niin. The meaning is ‘ If you trv to injui- a person, be careful ot his relations 
who will try to do the same to you,' 

4. Bn bin -lima hpd-yan mfi thl : bu ;—A pumpkin will not bear fruit on a 
gourd-tree. It menis:-'A good men wilt have a good son or. put in another way, ‘A 
good man begets good prog?ny.’ 

5. Hpongyl : yn : hnin hie le : — A mad priest and an unstable boat. Meaning • 

‘ When two persons of bad charaeter meet they are apt to do evil deeds,’ 
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6. 0 : ywi go sa-laung : ywe hnin Jipon : — or — 0 : ywi m-laung : yid hnin peik ya myl. 
A crooked mouthed cooking- pot should be covered with a crooked lid ; or, one should close 
a crooked mouthed cooking-pot with a crooked lid. The meaning may be given in the follow- 
ing ways ; — ‘ Pay him out in his own coin : ’ or ‘ Treat him as he treats you ; ’ or ‘ A vicious 
person cannot be friendly with a good man : ’ or ‘ One should adapt one’s self to circum- 
stances.’ 

7. Mo : Icon hma htun cha . — To use the plough when the rains are over. The meaning 
is : — ‘ It is not much use doing athing when it is too late.’ It may suseest the English proverbs : 
‘ To hoist the sail while the gale lasts ; ’ and ‘ Time and tide wait for no man.’ 

8. Pyin Jun : hpin chun : — If anvthing is repaired too much its shape will be spoilt. 
The meaning is : — ' Don’t try to improve on the shape of a pot that is perfect or it will be made 
useless ; ’ or ' If too great care is bestowed on a thing it will be spoilt.’ 

9. Myet-si-gan : ta-Jise ma hyauk : — A blind-man is not afraid of ghosts. 

10. Tav> m\ : — laung taw-gyoung let-hka-m/iung-hkof. — I\Tien the jungle is on fire a 
wild-cat will show fight. Meaning : — ‘ When there is no escape a wild-cat will attack in self- 
defence ; or When a man is in a tight place he will show fight, docile though he may be.’ 

11. Text not legible. A tiger rushed headlong at a stone in his fury and split up his 
head ; t'.e., If you want to fight with a man who is .stronger than yourself you ■will be the 
sufferer.’ 

12. Text not legible. When the thin crust of a hill falls Nga Mvat Min’s pepper garden 
■will be destroyed. That is, ‘ When a hill-side slips down, Myat Min’s pepper cultivation, 
if it is there, is sure to be destroyed.’ Otherwise, ‘ When great things fall the little ones 
■will follow.’ 

13. Kyu-hin hkok kyu-ngot hmi/a ma kyan ze hnin . — When cutting down the Kvu-reed 
do not let so much as a stump remain. Meaning : ‘ When yon come into power remove your 
enemies entirely, or they will get you into trouble.’ 

14. Text not legible. Pearls from one and the same bed ■will be similar, i.e., ‘ A chip 
of the old block ; ’ or, ‘ One knows the character of a man from his family : ’ or, ‘A man is 
known by the company he keeps.’ 


15. Taung-deik kyd yauk anauk ka ne dwet, Myin .• mo pyo-Pt, shi-lo-ya shi ze . — ‘ Lilies 
p-ow on the tops of mountains ; the sun rises from the west ; Mount Meru has split up ; let 
it be whatever you ■wish ! ’ In other words, ‘ Do not contradict those in axithoritv nor offend 
them as there is nothing to be gained thereby. Listen to them and acquiesce in everj’thing 

they say, and, when your turn comes to obtain some advantage make the best of the 
opportunity.’ 

I give here the note made by Rao Bahadur B. A. Gupte in his own words as follows : — 
This proverb records a tradition. “ Once upon a time a Burmese king said to his nmaccho 
(page) Look here, amaccho ! By my glory and power, does the sun not rise in the west ? 
Do not lilies gro^w on top of the hill instead of in the lake ? Did not the great Slount Meru 
centre of the universe) split up when I a.scended the throne ?’ In answer to such questions, 

grew on the hill top. 

and Mount Meru split up. It is moreover about to fall into pieces.’ He was obliged to say 
Siich puni.shed. From this story comes the proverb. 

contradict WmXlear oUffendW him ^ 
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THE ORIGIN, GROWTH AND DECLINE OP THE VIJAYANAGARA EMPIRE.’ 

By C. R, KRISHNAM.WHARLU, B.A. 

This empire, justly called ‘ A Forgotten Empire ’ by Mr. Sewell, on account of the 
neglect it has suffered in the historic literature of India till recently, and equally justly called 
‘ A Never-to-be-forgotten Empire ’ by Mr. Suryanarayana Row, because of its political 
greatness and its vastness in extent and influence on the shaping of South India, in its later 
politics, economics, religion and society is one of the greatest Hindu empires that India 
has witnessed. Its origin was about the end of the first quarter of the fourteenth century, and 
its end came about the end of the seventeenth century a.d. Though the fatal battle of Talikota 
gave a blow to the earlier magnificence of this empire, its effects were damaging mainly to the 
glcry and position of the capital town Vijayanagara. The dominion of the empire lasted 
in South India for nearly a century after this battle. For the first two-hundred-and-fifty 
years of its existence the history of the empire is one of steady growth and expansion. On 
the one hand it consolidated the whole of Southern India into one Hindu State and on 
the other it checked the influx of IVfuhammadan conquests and civilisation into the south. 

The importance of the history of the Vijayanagara Empire for the student of history 
lies in the fact that it was the fir.st all-South-India Hindu dominion with a strong link of 
relationship established between the ruler and the ruled, and felt in the everj'-day life of 
the people. The names of no rulers of mediseval South India have become such house- 
hold words as those of ths lulers of this line; e.g., that of Krishnaraya. His name has 
gathered no less an amount of herom and romantic tradition in the south than the names of 
Vikramaditya and Bhoja have done in the north and south as well. 

The old Aryan sayng : Bnjd Uthsijn Mranam i.e., ‘the king is the cause, that is, 
the maker of time ’ holds true with rulers and ruling d,\ma.sties of every grade and duration. 
And that ruler or cKmasty that fisrures as the greatest ‘ past ’ cause of the condition of the 
country commands the most earnest and regardful study and treatment in the hands of 
scholars. More than that, their lives live in that unwearying stream of folk-history viz., 
tradition. The domination of this house over the destinies of South India postponed its 
Islamization for three centuries. But for tne oppo.sition presented by this ruling family to 
the advance of Muhammadan invasion Dravidkan India should have begun to yield to 
Islamic ways of life and institutions much earlier than it actually did, if at all it did so 
fully as the north. During the period of its ru'c the south retained all its ancient national 
life, of which the north wasth°n being robbed and deprived, through the advent and expan- 
sion of an alien rule and civilisation. The south was then not only enjoying its political 
and religious liberty but was also making adiustments and improvements in these respects. 

The ancient chmasties of South India had gradually di.sappeared as the re.sult of time. 
At the dawn of the .sixth century a.d. wc find it parcelled out into a number of principalities 
some dominating over others. The Wc.stcin f'halukyas, whose capital was at Vatapi (the 
modern Badam: in the Bombay Presidency) came into prominence about this time and 
constantly measured swords with the ruRrs of the south, and mostlv with the Pallavas of 
Kanchi, who wore no less war-like and no h.ss successful. The successes of each were sig- 
nalised by the capture, though temporary, of the capital of the other. The Pallavas were 
settled in the country between the Krishna and Kafichi, nay even the Kaveri. The latter 
town was their stronghold even from about a.d. 320 when Samudragupta extended his 
marches thereto from the north. 


1 This paper wa-s prtqMied in tlio year 191.5 at the request of some students appearing 
Pegroa examination of the Madras Univer.sity and was sub.sequently sent to the press at their auc'crestion 
Piscu-isionA th rofore. ot all controversial points have lieen avoided in it. 
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At the end of the sixth century a.d. a branch of theChajukyan house established itself 
independently in the east as the house of Vcn^i, having ousted from its sovereignty the Pal- 
lava line ruling about there. For nearly five centuries thereafter the Eastern Chalukyan 
house niled over the Andhra country almo-<t uninterruptedly. But the Western Chalukyas 
began to wane in glory about the middle of the eighth century A.n., when the Rashtrakutas 
entered into competition with them. The power of these began to assert itself strongly, and 
for nearly two centuries there existed a state of eontinued warfare for the Rashtrakutas 
with the Western Chalukyas on the on^ sid? and the Eastern Chalukyas on the other. And 
about the beginning of the niidh ccntiirv, the Rashtrakiita conquests spread ns far down as 
the lands of the Pallava king Dantivarman of Ka chi. Oovinda TIT, of this family defeated 
a coalition of 12 princes of the south and even reduced the Western Ch'Cukya sovereign of 
the time to the position of a feudatory. With the passing away of the tenth century, the 
Rashtrakiita power faded away and the Yadavas of Devagiri stepped into their place in 
the north. Originally followers and relations of the Rashtrakfitas.they gradually grew in 
power and assumed independence about the beginning of the tuelftb century, wdh the 
Mauryas of the Konkan, the Nikurabhas of Khandesb and the Guttas of ITj jaini as their vassals, 
till they came to be one of theforemost roval houses in the south about the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, — so rich in prosperity as to make the greedy hands of ’Alau d-din and 
his general itch for a plundering conquest. 

In the farther south, after the Pallava decline, which came about in the ninth century 
A.D., the Chfilas rose and expanded in their dominion. For three centuries, i.e., from the tenth 
to the thirteenth, they remained masters ofthis part of the country. Rujaraja I had conquered 
almost the whole of the west of South India, establishing Chola suzerainty over the Gangas 
of Mysore, the Nolambas of Anantapur, Bcllary and Mysore, the southern part of the Vengi 
country, the Kollam country (the mo.lern Tiavnneore), Kudamalai (Coorg) and ^]am (Cey- 
lon). His son, Rajendra-Chdla I, reduced to Ch^Ia supremacy all the eastern country up to 
Ganjam. Tn the .generation next to Rajendra Chola T, who ruled from a.d. 1012 to about 
1043 A.D., and Raj.adhiraja I whewe reign ended somcwh'^rc about 10.53 a.d.. the Ch6]a 
house ran short of a legitimate successor. The Cholas and the Vengi Chalukyas had become 
relations by marriage and Rajendra Ch<')]a. the son of the Eastern Chiijukya Rajaraja I, 
the kritibharta (patron) of Nannaya’s Andhra- Mahnhliaralam, was chosen for the Ch6|a 
throne with the title of Kul'ttui'ga-Chohi I. This combination of sovereignties brought 
and kept the most part of South India under one crown, like England and Scotland uniting 
under James I who came from the north. This Chola -Cha ]ukva sovereignty continued in pros- 
perity till about the beginning of the thirteenth century. when it broke do\vn and gavm occasion 
and opportunities for the g^o^vth of the minor kinudoms into prominence and power. The 
Kakatiyas of Anumkoud-a and Orangjil, who were originally feudatories of the Western 
Chalukyas of Kalyan, had asserted independence about the middle of the eleventh century 
and gradually grow to be a powerful Andhra kingdom about 1230 a.d. 

About 1235 a.d. Kalinga was lost to the Cholas. In the south-west the Hoysalas 
had consolidated themselves into a strong power with two branches ruling at two capitals, 
viz., Dvarasamudra in the north, and Vikramapurara near Srirafgain in the Trichinopoly 
district in the south. They' had establi.shed their dominion in this district and engraved 
their inscriptions in the Rafiganatha temple at Srirafgam. These kings were on hostile 
terms with the Cholas about th? beginning of the thirteenth century. It was about then that 
they founded their second capital at Kannanur near ‘Srirangam . calling it Vikramapura, their 
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conquest being signalised by the foundation of a temple, called Hoysalesvara, there. The 
Chbla sovereignty had lost by this time its integrity and suffered disruption. Its chief seats 
were two, Tanjore and Kai.ohi. The first was under the weak king Rajaraja III. The 
second was under the rule of that family of the Cholas who called themselves Siddhis, under 
one of whom, Manmasiddhi, Tiklcana the Telugu poet was a minister. Sometime between 
A.D. 1230 and 1250 Sundara Pclndya II of Madura had invaded the Chola capital Tanjore 
and burnt it. Rajaraja III subsequently prostrated at his feet and at the cost of his 
independence regained the catiital. In the neighbourhood of this ebsintegrating Chola domi- 
nion, the Sengeni chiefs, calling themselves ^ambuvarayas throughout their political career 
as the feudatories of the Chojas, gradually rose into independence, which they achieved in 
about 1339 a.d. just about the time of the dawn of the Vijayanagara House. 

The years 1253 and 1254 a.d. were very eventful for the history of South India. The 
weak Chola was yielding before the advancing Pandya. Sundara Pandya established his 
superiority over the Hoysalas of Dvarasamudra and over the Cholas both of Tanjore and 
Kafchi. Ho had taken 'Srirafigam from the Hoysaja. In the hostilities between the Hoy- 
saja and the Pa-idya, the Chola king Rajaraja III managed to recoup and get the upper hand, 
and eventually ousted the Hoysala from his ancestral dominion by defeating Somesvara 
about 1254 a.d. 1253 a.d. .saw the Pandya rise, and 1254 a.d. saw the Chola rise. The 
ascendencies of both were temporary onlj’. The balance of ascendency was now very 
unsteady and easily and quickly tilting. Though in the south the Hoysala was now 
defeated by the Paiiiiya and now by the Chola, he had the most substantial dominion 
and power of the three ; for when the torrent of Muhammadan invasion from the north 
rush down in 1300 a.d. and later, the Hoysala was in a condition to contribute much to the 
check of the stream. At this period there wore other potent kingdoms in Peninsular India. 
The Yadavas and the Kakativas were in no less prosperous and powerful condition than 
the Hoysalas. In the latter half of the thirteenth century the extreme south was a 
whirlpool of discords, fights and captures; the Chola house divided into many branches 
and passing through the last con\-ulsive stages of a shattered and lingering sovereignty; 
the Pan ya hoirsc trying to absorb it, but coiToded inwardly by the cancer of domestic 
dissension; the Hoj'Sala strong, but yet weak hwe owing to remoteness from the northern 
branch arrd capital. 

While this was the political condition of the south, a small rocket of discord flies up 
from Madura and falls as a signal at Delhi. Mr. Sewell informs us, on the authority of the 
Muhammadan historiair Wasaf, that ‘ Sundara the son anti murderer of Kales Devar (i.e., 
Kula.sekhara) gained the throne of the Pan lya in 1310 a.d. by defeating bi.s brother Vira, and 
being defeated by him later, fled to Dellfi, to bring in Muhammadan intercession on his 
behalf ’. It is to be noted that none of the other powerful kings of the south undertook 
to fight for this discontented Pandya prince. The capture and sack of Madura in 1311 a.d. 
was thus but the outcome of family di.ssensions in the Pandya house, a phenomenon similar 
to the intervention of Babtr in the aliairs of the Lodis of Delhi. 

The Paudyas and the Hojsalas succumbed to the ravages of the Muhammadans. The 
Chola dominion was but lingering. The Kakatij-as had also bent under these same waves 
of alien conquest. As Mahmud of Ghazni's conquests of ' infidel ’ India were only series of 
plunders in the name of Islam and the Prophet, the southern invasions of Malik Kafur too 
were but sallies of greedy militaryism. It was not the legitimate and natural outcome of 
the expansion of a people into foreign lands through the pres.sure of population at home or of 
adventures in quest of settlement, as was the expansion of the English into America, India 
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aud Australia. The conqueror was only a wayward and self-willed accomplice of an un- 
scrupulous offspring of the Imperial family of Delhi, who was casting his wistful eyes on the 
Imperial throne, and for it was even aiming his ungrateful and treacherous sword at the neck 
of his old, loving, benevolent and unsuspecting uncle the Emperor Jalalu’d-din. The results of 
a conquest pressed on under such au^ 2 riccs to such distant parts were bound not to be perma- 
nent or far-reaching. The cyclone comes, sweeps over the earth's bosom, but does not stay 
on. Trees fall. Buildings shake and crumble. And villages perish. The cyclone is off 
before the next hour ends. But the chre effects of its rude jrlay last for a long 
l)eriod. Such also were the cff> cts of thi.s iluhammadan conquest on the peninsular 
portion of India. Out of the conrpieror's vanity an attempt at setting up a viceroyalty 
in the Ban yan country was actually made. The lifeless Wja for an abortive dominion was 
thus sown vainly. For neatly a quarter of a century from a.d. 1310 this alien viceroyalty 
lived on with a great deal of .strain on itself and not a little discontent of the subjected 
nativs dynasties and people. The contact with Delhi at its great distance was for some years 
a difficult thing to maintain. Without the imperial patronage and reinforcement so small 
a military settlement at such a distant place could not live for a longer time. The fact that 
this viceroyalty, consistently with the spirit of the original conqur.st, pcr.si.stcd even after be- 
coming a local government in a religious policy very offensive to the people which hastened 
its doom. In 1327 a.d., that is witliin two dccadrs of the establishment of the Pandyan 
viceroyalty, the viceroy revolted against Delhi and sought refuge with the Hoysaja king. To 
squeeze more tribute from the South-Indian royal houses an expedition was organised 
against these. But this time the Hindu dyna.^tic.s of the south formed themselves into a 
national military’ confederacy and effectively icslstcd the expedition. Though it was carried 
out almost under the very nose of the Tiighlak emperor who had just then held his fickle 
capital at Devagiri (Daulatabild) in preference to Delhi, it failed in the face of such an op- 
position. This was in a.d. 1344. In a.d. 1347 the Bahmani viccroyalty of the Dekhan 
declared its indcqxndcncc of Delhi. Though the Pandvan viccroyalty had failed, the 
Bahmani viccroyalty lived long enough to measure swords with the cqqrosing south. The 
ambitious, iDrcmature and more di-stcint viccroyalty had failed, while the more op^iortune 
and less distant viceroyalty lived on. 

Till now the ascendency of a particular ruling house in Dravidian India was but the 
manifestation of the martial supi riority of one over th" rest of the Hindu kingdoms. His- 
tory, like agficultur?, prcscnt.sto us the truth of the law of ‘rotatory fertility.’ As new lands 
give profuse crops, new communities give jioweiful heioe.s and rulers, iso far as Dravidian 
India could yield, it had yielded powerful dynasti-AS with magnificent capitals inall its parts, 
cxcejit where \ ijayanagara wus now to ri.se. The Eastern (Jhaluky'as had run out their glorious 
career in the north of the eastern couirtry. The Pallavas had shone aud set still earlier in 
the mid-east districts. The Cholas had held their supremacy over most of the Peninsula 
with Kaiichi and Tanjore as their later centres. The Pandyas had by their brilliant history 
raised IMadura into the star-like cluster of the classic ca^ritals of the south. The Hoysalas 
had grown, lijiened and withered. Tire Cheras being only a cornered dynasty could never 
naturally become a representative and strong military power in the .south. Thus it seems 
as though the turn came to a feudatory' family, as has almost always been the case in the 
history of the south, to rise to prominence, on the ground of natural causes and historic 
relevancy, viz., (1) its comiection with the part of the country w'hich was rich and civilised 
and hmc., exposed to the greedy expeditions of the Muhammadans then in the ascendant in 
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almost all parts of Upper India, and (2) the natural law in history that the strongest feuda- 
tory of the last ruling family must step into its place when that family retires from power, 
much like the retiring man in advanced age. 

The Hoysaja power gave place to the Udayar rule in the south of Mysore and in the 
country round about Siiraiigam: Udayar being the title of the chiefs of the first Vijayanagara 
dynasty, taken after the Chola kings, rmder which they rose into military prominence at 
Penugonda (modern Ananthapur district), in the South Arcot, Chingleput, Cuddapah and 
Nellore Districts. We find the earliest of their inscriptions even so far north as Badami 
(the historic Vatapi, Bombay Presidency), which after the downfall of the Western Chaluk- 
yan dynasty in course of time became part of the northern dominions of the Hoysalas, 
(directly under the Vijayanagara Ulayars who were their local governors). 

The five soirs of Sangama I of this family ruled over almost the whole of the Peninsula 
between the Krishna and Kaveri rivers. About a.d. 1336, the traditionary date given for the 
foundation of this house, Harihara I, the first of the five sons, held the position of the lord 
of the whole country between the eastern and western oceans. His brothers were lords 
of the other parts of the country, Kampa (Kampana I) being the Lord of Nellore and Cud- 
dapah districts, and Bukka in charge of the Mujuvayi country, i.e., the country around the 
Mulbagal district of Maisur. Marapa, the fourth of Sangama’s sons, had control of the 
Shimoga and the North Canara districts. Thus almost the central belt of the Peninsula 
had passed into the direct though vassal rule of this rising dynasty, when it thought of 
starting an independent line. In a.d. 1337, the capital of the crest-fallen Hoysaja was shifted 
from Dvmasamudra to Tonnur near ^rirangapatam. Towards the last days of the Hoysala 
rule, the former had come to be the seat of a viceroy of this line, a chief of the later Vijaya- 
nagara family. It was one of the thre j South-Tndian capitals devastated by the Muhammadan 
conquerors, the other two being Devagiri the capital of the Yadavas and Orugallu, the 
capital of the Kakatiyas. Thus both by the possession of its territory and the assumption 
of its capital the Vijayanagara house was practically a political descendant of the Hoysaja 
line, destined to be a wider-felt and more enduring government for South India. When 
a new Kannada dynasty took the place of a Kannada sovereignty in the same ancient 
spirit of rule, there was not so much a revolution as a necessary continuative substitute 
of the fallen dynasty after the circumstance of a crushing foreign conquest. The rising 
Sangama dynasty had no external difiSculties in the way of its establishment and growth. 
Not only had it no political obstacles from outside but internally also the ruling family 
was well rooted in the strength of its position, nobility of ideal and morality of outlook. 
The five brothers that started the glorious career of the dynasty were like the Panda va 
brothers, to whom they compare themselves in their copper-plate records— the comparison 
is really justifiable— ruled with the single mind of true Hindu brothers. Four of these 
were established as provincial rulers under Harihara I, the eldest. They acknowledged 
himassov-ereignandallactedwithonemind, asitwere, ofa Hindu joint family. Fraternal 
co-operation and regard were manifested through joint grants and joint orders. The five 
brothers made a common gi-ant to the Sringeri-pitha. Harihara and his last brother Mud- 
dapa issued a joint order in a certain instance. Tliis unanimity of the brothers started 
the famdy on a career of steady and sure progress in the acquisition of dominion and glory. 

At such an ascendant tide of time for this djmasty. Providence procured for it the ad- 
vice and guidance of a great scholar and saint -probably the greatest scholar and thinker in 
the South India of the fourteenth century. Vidyaranya became the minister and on his almost 
prophetic advice was built the new capital at Vijayanagara, called also Vidyanagara, after 
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this minister-founder. This gave the d 5 masty its first existence as a really new ruling house. 

It was no longer the successor to an extinct sovereign in his ancient capital, but a new royal 
line with a new seat attached to an epic-celebrated and time-honoured spot, namely the 
Pampa (the modern Hampe). The location of the capital, in association with one of the 
most revered i‘5aiva centres in Southern India, brought the new ruling house all the respect 
and allegiance that such an association would engender in a religiously inclined people, like 
the Hindus and especially the Hindus of the mediaeval times. Its location also on the Hindu 
bank of the Tungabhadra, as the guarding post of the Hindu part of the Peninsula against 
the Mussalman part of it, was strategically very important. Proximity to the alien kingdoms 
on the north of the river naturally led to the raising of fortifications, which are probably 
the strongest and on the grandest scale that Dravidian India has witnessed wdthin historic 
times. It is notable that this city could successfully resist the constant attacks of the 
Muhammadan invaders for no less a period than two centuries. 

To these advantages the ruling house added also a line of conquerors, who were no 
less faithful to the crown than war-like in the battle-field. The Kadamba country had been 
brought under Vi jayanagara rule byMarapa, brother of Harihara, with a viceregal capital 
at Chandragutti. The Santalige country, i.e., parts of the modern South Canara district 
and of Shimoga in Maisur, acknowledged its supremacy, though it was in the immediate 
charge of the Pan 1 ya- chakra vartin— a lelic of time. Chameya-Nayaka had built the fort 
at Badami under orders of Harihara I for the strength of his northern dominioas. About 
Saka 1290 (.\.d. 1368) Bhfiskara, the younger brother of Harihara, who ruled from about 
A.D, 1379 to 1401, was viceroy over the country surrouncb'ng the modern Cuddapah dis- 
trict. Ten years later Adoni was attacked by the Muhammadans, but these were repulsed 
by Channappa Odaya, who captured and presented it to Harihara II. About .4.0. 1380 
XJdayagiri, which was the premier province in the Vijayanagara Empire w'as under Devaraya 
I, the first son of Harihara II. This province w’as, during the time of the first kings almost 
always under the rule of the crown princes of the Vijayanagara line. During the reign of Hari- 
hara II, who started his reign ^vith the imperial titles of Mahdrdjndkiraja and Rdjaparame’'- 
vara, the Tulu country, comprising the Haivc and the Konkana in the western part of the 
Peninsula, passed into the rule of the Vijayanagara crown and for.ned a viccroyalty border- 
ing on the western sea, just like XJdayagiri on the eastern sea. Gove {i.e., Goa), about .4.d. 
1395, became a dependency of this crown. Virapaksha, the second son of Harihara I, con- 
quered the Tundira country, (i.e., Tondaman(lalam) —the country covered by the two modern 
Arcot districts and the Chingleput district, which had formerly been the dominion of the 
Pallavas and the Cholas successively, and presented them to his father. He was also the 
governor of the Penugonda province. Harihara II’s reign was a brilliant one for the Vija- 
yanagara house. Its dominions had expanded considerably and its authority over the 
conquered territories was maintained well by the dutiful governors of royal as well as non- 
royal descent. 

One of the incidental dangers to the stability of a ruling family is domestic 
dissension. Luckz is that house which is not divided in itself. Such a danger w’as upon 
the royal house after the death of Harihara II. Disputes delayed actual succession. Deva- 
raya the leg’t mate heir secured it. Still attempt was made on his life. Fortunately his 
ubiquitious minister Lakshmidhara, one of the type and capabilities of Timma-Arasu the 
minister and parent-like councillor of the later king Krishnaiaya, warded off the cons- 
p tor 8 stab from the royal person and averted an early stain of blood-shed on the succes- 
lons o the dynast j . The fidelity of the minister was an asset to Devaraya II. 
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There was for him also the other asset, viz., thefidelity of the provincials. Generally, impor- 
tant viceroyalties were held, in the Vijayanagara times by members of the royal family. This 
was the custom under the first dynasty especially. Sons of the king held the important forts. 
Udayagiri had been under Bhaskara a younger brother of Harihara II. In the time of 
Devaraya I, Vijayaraya had the charge of the Muluvayi province, while BAmachandra 
Oiiaya, the eldest son of Devaraya I, ruled the Udajagiri province. No conquests were 
made during the reign of VijayarAya. But in Devaraya II’s time the Vijayanagara 
dominion was almost at its zenith. Accounts of foreign travellers, like Abdu’r-Razak, in- 
form us that the kings of Tallecote (Palemcottah), Coullao (KoUam i.e., Travancore), Ceyllao 
(Ceylon), Peggu (Pegu), Tennaserim and many other countries paid him tribute ’. TTia 
inscriptions are found almost throughout the Dravidian part of the Peninsula. 

(To be continued.) 

THE HISTORY OP THE NIZAM SHAHI KINGS OP AHMADNAGAB. 

By LIEUT.-C clone L SIR WOLSELEY HAIG. K.C.I.E., C.S.I., C.M.G., C.B.E. 

( Continued from p. 203.) 

XCVII. — The renewal of strife between SalIbat KhIn and Sayyid Mhbtaza, 

AND THE RUIN OF THE LATTER. 

When Salabat Rian had obtained aU power in the state he sent revenue collectors into 
Berar to collect revenue from all the Hdli-fa lands in that province. Sayyid Murtaza, 
who could not endure Salabat Rian's tenure of the office of valU, refused to assist or recog- 
nize the collectors in any way and returned nothing but reproaches to all their requests. 
Salabat Rian of course showed Sayyid Murtaza’s contumacy to the king in its darkest light 
and obtained an order for the arrest of Sayyid Murtaza, but since all the amirs of Berar, 
and especially Hhudavand Rian, Tir Andaz Rian and Shir Rian, who were among the greatest 
of the amirs of the kingdom, were devoted to the interests of Sayyid Murtaza, and Asad 
Rian also, who held the titular office of vakil and ptshva, was secretly in correspondence 
with him, to arrest him was no easy matter. But Salabat lAan was considering day and 
night how it could be compassed. 

As Asad Rian was in league w ith the amirs of Berar, Salabat Iftan, in the petition which 
he sent to the king in this case, represented him as a partner in their guilt, and as there was 
nobody to carry petitions from Asad Rian, or present his case to the king, Salabat Rian’s 
statements naturally carried great weight and so enraged the king with Asad Hian that he 
gave Salabat Riiin full authority to depose him from his office. 

Just now Salabat Rian bethought him of a device whereby he could sow discord between 
the amirs of Berar. It had been customary to send all the yearly IdiaVats for Berar to Sayyid 
Murtaja, leaving the distribution of them to him, but thii year Salabat Rian caused a sepa- 
rate l±aVat to be sent to each amir, each by a separate messenger, and each amir w'as sepa- 
rately encouraged to hope for advancement and for the royal favour. When the amirs of 
Berar appeared wearing their kHaVats without having consulted Sayyid Murtaza in the mat- 
ter, Sayyid Murtaza grew suspicious of them, and the concord that had previous y reigned 
among them was changed into discord. 

Hiudavand Rian was more intimate wdth, and more devoted to Sayyid Murtaza than 
were a iy of the othe; amirs, and he suspect: d that the Hal at and the message which ht had 
received with it, were a device to sow discord, and did not wear his Hal at but hastened to 
Sayyid Murtaza and placed his services at his disposal. When the other amirs heard 
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that audavand [dixa gone to Sayyid Murtaza and p’aced his services at his disposal they all 
hastened to foUow his example, and assembled before the town of Balapur wrhere they were 
invested with the royal l^aVats by Sayyid Murtaza and, at the instigation of Hiudavand 
^an, renewed their engagements with Say^dd Murtaza, agreeing to join him in opposing 
Salabat Hian and to consider how the latter could best be overthrown before he could 
perfect plans against which they would be unable to contend. 

It was now the rainy season, and it rained heavdy daily, from morning until evening, 
so that movements of troops were not to be thought of. The amirs therefore, after consult- 
ing together, decided to disperse to th( ir own districts and there to employ themselves in pre- 
paring their forces for war, so that when Canopus should rise and the rains should cease they 
might march with one accord against those who stirred up strife in the kingdom. 

WTicn Salabat Hian heard of the confederacy of the amirs and of the renewal of the bond 
between them he was much perturbed and took counsel with his intimates as to the best 
means of meeting this difficulty. 

At this time the king expressed a desire to visit the palace and garden of Abmadnagar, 
w'hich was known as Baghdad, and on Safar 2, a.h. 992 (Feb. 14, 1584) he left the old garden 
of the watercourse, in which he had lived in complete retirement for nearly twelve years, as 
some say, for the citadel of Abmadnagar and inspected the palace and buildings of the city. 
The king had never seen the beautiful garden known as the watercourse of Ni‘mat Hian, 
since its completion, and he therefore turned to it, to inspect it. It so happened that the 
water channel which conveyed water to that garden and garden house had burst and flooded 
the whole garden and the king remained no longer than one night in that d elling, but 
went on to the garden of the Tbadat'enana, which was one of the buildings of his reign. 
There ho stayed for nearly a week, and thence he went on to the village of Manjaresnasituate 
in a valley full of beautiful springs and covered with verdure, with fountains springing fiom 
the green hill side. Salabat Iffian had artificial tanks formed both in the valley and on the 
hill tops, and in them fountains played, and the tanks were surrounded by beautiful buildings. 
Without exaggeration the village is one of the best worthseeing in the world and there can 
be few so pleasant in the world.-*® 

The king, after enjoying himself both bodily and spiritually in this place, returned to 
Abmadnagar and having completed his tour of all the fine buildings and gardens around 
the capital, turned his attention to seirsual pleasures and inquired after several of the atten- 
dants of the haram. He then ordered the dancing girls of the city to be sent for, and some 
were selected for the royal service, among them one name d Tulji, who w'as one of the most 
beautiful women in the world, and bold and alluring, and who was distinguished above 
her fellows by the receipt of special marks of the royal favour. 

At this time Salabat Khan entirely deprived Asad Khan of all power in the administra- 
tion and became absolute. When the royal command that the prince of the age®** should 
remain in the village of Patori w'as issued, Salabat Khan placed Nasira, one of his own trusted 
servants, in charge of the gate of Abmadnagar and used occasionally to travel backwards 
and forwards between the city and Patori. 


According to Firishta it was on receipt of the news that Saj-j id Murtaza was again marching 
to attack him, early in 1584, that ?alabat I&an removed the king from the Bdgh-i-Hasht Bihisht first to 
Bigh i Farah Bakhsh and afterwards to the Bagh dAd palace, where he provided him with a companion 
to amuse him and keep him occupied. — F. ii. 282. 

3** Burhan-ud-din, afterwards Burhan Nii^ Sh4h II, 
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XCVIII. ^THE CONCLTTSION of peace between the NiZiM ShIHI and ’AdIL SHiHl 

Dynasties, and the maeriage between SHiHziDA MibIn ShIh Husain 
AND the sister OF IbrihSm ’Adil SHiH II. 

Before Asad ^an was deposed from the office of vakil and pishvd, a sister of Muhammad 
Qali Qutb Shah had been selected as the bride of Miran Husain, but after the deposition of 
Asad iffian, who had always cultivated the alliance with Telingana, Salabat Iffian, making 
the approach of the army of Telingana his pretext,**^ reproached Muhammad Quli Qufb 
Shah, and set about preparing the way for a marriage between the prince and the sister of 
Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah I, and, having obtained the king’s consent thereto, he opened negotia- 
tions for the marriage. It was necessary to send an embassy to Bijapur for the purpose, 
and the officers selected were Hakim Qasim Beg, Mirza Muhammad Taqi Vaztr-ul-Sukumah, 
and Jamshid Iffian, one of the amirs of Berar. A farmdn was sent to summon Jamshid 
^an from Berar, but as he feared artifice on the part of Salabat Hian and regarded this 
farmdn as part of a plot for his undoing he hesitated to obey the summons.®*® Salabat 
^an, in order to icassure Jamshid Iffian, wrote to him and told him that he might proceed 
direct from Chitapur to Bijapiir, and need not appear at the capital, but Jamshid Khan 
was still suspicious and ivrote to Sayyid Murta^a and all the amirs of Berar, instigating them 
to rise against Salabat Wian. The amirs, in accordance with their former bond, marched 
from their districts with all their troops and a.ssembled at Chitapur, which was the jdglr of 
Jamshid Khan. Sayyid Murta^a also marched from Balapur, which was his capital, in the 
middle of Shawwal,®* ' with all his troops and encamped before Chitapur. The amirs of 
Berar, being now all net together at Chitapur, with a large a id united army, renewed their 
engagements each with the others, and Sayyid Murta^a, with the assent of the i-est, raised 
the va-.ir IMirza Husain Isfahani, who had been appointed by the king vazir of the whole of 
Berar, to the rank of amir, assigned the Elichpur district to hi)ii in jdglr and entrusted the 
protection of Berar to him and Chaghatai Hian, who both marched from Chitapur back to 
Berar and entered upon their duties. The rest of the amirs then marched with their armies 
towards the capital. 

When the news of the advance of the amirs of Berar was received in Ahmadnagar, 
Salabat Iffian set about preparing the royal army for the field, and calling upon the amirs 
and the officers of the army to swear fidelitj- to him. Many of the principal men of the army, 
who were outwardly partisans of Salabat ffian secretly sent messages to Sayyid Murtaza, 
promising that when the amirs were face to face they would desert Salabat Hian and join 
the army of Berar, and so co-operate with it in the attempt to overthrow Salabat Khan. 
Some even, such ai IMirza Yadgar and Shahv'ardi Hian, opeidy broke with Salabat Hian 
bcf. re the near approach of the army of Berar and left Afimadnagar to join Sajyfid Muttaza. 
But since it had been eternally decreed that the army of Berar, which was in truth in rebel- 
lion against its lord and master, should be defeated and flee, their strength and numbers 
availed them nothing, for victory depends on the will of God and not on numbers. 

The amirs of Berar, with their great army, reached the pass of Jeur,®^0 which is two 
leagues from the city of Ahmadnagar, on Zi-l-Hijjah 5, in the year above mentioned, (Dec. 
8, A.D. 1584) and encamped there for that nig’it. On the next day. Zi-l-Hijjah 6, they lay 

26 i It is not quite clear how this can have been made a pretext for breaking off negotiations with 
Golconda, unless the army of that State were menacing the frontier. No such movement is recorded, 

268 Firishta gives a slightly different account of this affair. See note 263. 

269 October, 1584. 

270 jeur, in 190 18' N. and 740 49' E. about thirteen miles north-east of Ahmadnagar. 
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in their camp, expecting no attack and utterly unprepared for battle, having neglected all 
ordinary military precautions, when Salabat Khan suddenly surrounded the hills on which 
they were encamped with the royal army, elephants and artillery. The an^rs of Berar, 
completely surprised, hurriedly armed themselves and mounted their horses in great con- 
fusion and drew up their troops as best they might to meet the royal army.^^^ The con- 
flict then began with artillery fire. Hiudavand Hian, who commanded the left wing of the 
army of Berar, boldly charged the right wing of the royal army, which was commanded by 
Bihzad-ul-Mulk, and at the first onslaught threw it into confusion. BihzM-ul-Mulk was 
wounded and his troops were dispersed. The household troop.s, who had agreed to support 
Sayyid Murta^a against Salabat ^an made the defeat of Bihzad-ul-Mulk’s wing a pretext 
for flight, and carried off prince Miran Husain with them. Jamshid Khan, who command- 
ed the advanced guard of the army of Berar, when he saw Khudavand Khan’s success against 
BihzM-ul-Mulk, led his troops on to attack the advanced guard of the royal army, which 
was commanded by Salabat Rhan, but he had scarcely reached the enemy when his horse 
was shot under him. He tried to reach another horse in order to mount it, but a swordsman 
.so wounded him in both legs that he could not move and was made a prisoner by the royal 
army. The advanced guard under Salabat ^an then charged and drove back Jamshid’s 
troops and fell on the corps commanded by Tir Andaz Hian and Shir Hian and dispersed them. 
The left wing of the royal army and the right wing of the army of Berar had now closed and 
were so intermingled that friend could not be distinguished from foe. Salabat Wian now, 
with a picked force and several elephants, attacked the troops under the immediate com- 
mand of Sayyid Murtasa, and threw them into confusion. Sayyid Murtaza made every 
attempt to rally his men, but they could not respond and Sayyid Murtaza was compelled to 
flee. When I^udavand Rian returned from his successful attack on the right wing of the 
royal army, he found the army of Berar dispersed and was himself compelled to flee. 

The army of Berar, overconfident in its great strength, made no account of Salabat 
Rian and at length their treachery to their king and their own foolish pride led to their defeat 
and overthrow, and they were driven into exile. 

The royal army pursued the army of Berar and took much spoil, including horses, ele- 
phants, beautiful maidservants and slave boys, gold, jewels, and all sorts of valuable pro- 
perty and stuffs. Salibat Rian, having been granted by God so great a victory, returned 
thanks to the giver of victory and ordered the troops under his command to interfere in no 
way with the property or women of the inhabitants of Berar, and to slay none, but to send 
any who might be captured to a place of safety. 

In this dreadful battle no famous man of valour was slain, save Shahvardi Rian, who 
had deserted from the royal army to >Sayyid Murtaza and Bahram Khan, who was wounded 
with a spear by one of the elephants of his own army. The army of Berar having dispersed 
and fled, Salabat Rian did not purs le th m in person, but told off a body of Kolis for that 
purpose, and himself returned to court with the prince Miran Husain. 

Mtrak Mu'in, who was at that time ,Sayyid Murtaza’s agent and representative at court, on 
the day on which the battle was fought took every precaution to ensure his own safety and 
having promised the body of infantry placed at his disposal by Savyid Murtaza, large pay 
and rewards, persuaded them that the avnir-ul-uinaTd was victorious and had defeated the 
army of Salabat aan. He ordered them to protect their own quarters from the mob until 

Thifl is a much moro detailed account the battle of Jeur than that given by Eirishta (ii. 282). 
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the army of Berar arrived, when they would be rewarded. The soldiers believed what 
Mirak Mu'in told them and armed themselves for battle. Nasir Hian, with a large force of 
cavalry and infantry surrounded their quarters and a fight ensued. The Berar infantry, 
ignorant of the flight of the amirs, bravely defended their quarters, keeping off the 
attacking force with spears and arrows. While the combat was at its height, Mirak Mu ‘in fled 
by a secret way to the house of one of his friends who lived near, then changed his clothes 
and fled, in the guise of a /agir, and joined Sayyid Murtaza’s arm . 

Mirza Husain and Chaghatai j^an had been left to protect the country and Mirza Husain 
had not yet heard of the defeat and flight of the amirs, when Chaghatm Hian, on the pretext 
of bringing his family, left him at Elichpur and went to his own jdgir. Meanwhile news 
of the flight of the amirs had reached the kotwal of the fort of Gawil, who, assembling the 
whole garrison of the fortress to oppose Mirza Husain came forth from the fort. In the 
morning, while Mirza Husain and his army had still no inkling of the enemy’s design, the 
defeated army of Berar appeared and Mirza Husain and his immediate companions mounted 
in great confusion and prepared for battle. 

A body of the amirs of the Dakan who had been told off to assist Mrza Husain came 
up in the rear and thus surrounded Mirza Husain, whom they put to death. Mirza Husain’s 
brother, Mirza Hasan, extricated himself from his perilous position with great difficulty and 
joined Chaghatai Iffian. The two men fled together to Burhanpur, believing that they 
would thus save themselves from impending calamity, forgetting that all things are ordered 
by fate. When they arrived at the environs of Burhanpfir they were met by a force which 
had been sent by the ruler of ffiiandesh to seize them, and these men arrested Chaghat&i 
Khan and Mirza Hasan and plundered all their property. 

Sayyid Murtaza and the rest of the amirs of Berar, after fleeing from the field, reached 
the town of Paithan where they were joined by about 10,000 horse, who came in from all 
sides, so that they were numerically a strong army but they were so disorganized and de- 
moralized by fear and panic that they halted nowhere, and could not make a stande ven against 
the contemptible force (of Kolis) which had been sent off to pursue them, but fled straight 
on to Burhanpur. WTicn they reached Burhanpur they placed reliance on the friendship 
of its ruler for them and considered themselves safe from their enemies and halted 
in that country in all confidence, but the Sultan of Khandesh, altogether forgetting his 
former friendship with them, sent a force to attack them. The arnsrs of Berar were 
halted and were carelessly taking their ease when they discerned the approaching army of 
Burhanpur afar off. Sayyid Murtaza, who over eighty years of age and had suffered much 
in his flight through Berar had no longer the power to flee and resolved to remain where 
he wa.s and sun-ender himself to the attacking force, and gave his army leave to disperse. 
Iffiundavand Hian’s brave spirit could not endure this and he therefore compelled Sayyid 
Murtaza, against his will, to mount, and with the help of Shir Hian, Tir Andaz-Hian, Chanda 
Wr'in, and several soldiers, carried him away from his position of peril. The rest of the 
property of the army of Berar, horses, and elephants, which had escaped Salabat Hian’s 
army, now fell into the hands of the army of Burhanpur. 

After this Bahri Khan, having obtained a safe conduct from Sal'ibat ^an, hastened to 
the capital. 

Sayyid Murtaza and the other amtrs fled from Burhanpm towards Karkawan, which 
is a dependency of the dominions of Akbar Padshah, halting not for three days in their fear 
of the army of Burhanpur. They suffered much before they reached Karkawan, but, having 
arrived there, took some rest and proceeded towards Akbar’s capital, which they reached 
in due course. 
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After this signal victory SalAbat Hian’s power and influence in the office of vaMl wm 
greatly increased, and when he had disposed of the amirs of Berar, he deposed Asad &an 
Altogether both from the office of vakU and the rank of am\rs, and imprisoned him in the 
fortress of Jond. He then took into his own hands all power in the state. He appointed 
Mirza Sadiq Urdubadi Rai. one of his faithful friends, as his deputy for the settlement of 
certain civil and revenue questions. 

At this time the king issued an order for the execution of the prince IVKrza Husain,* 
for the astrologers had represented to the king that the prince would be the cause of his 
ruin and would even attack the royal person. For this reason the king w^ ever endea- 
vouring to compass the prince’s death, and issuing farmans ordering his execution. Salabat 
Hian, however, h'l'sitated to carry out these orders and shewed great negligence in the matter 
of bringing the prince to execution. 

In the end the prophecies of the astrologers were verified and this prince was the cause 
of the ruin of his dynasty, as will shortly be shown. 

When the royal order for the execution of the prince was issued, Salabat Sian repre- 
sented that the prince was so unwell that it was possible that his sickness vould be fatal, 
and that the king would thus be relieved of all anxiety. This answer so enraged the king 
that he came near to dismissing Salabat ^an, and this was the first breach in the founda 
tion of Salabat Iffian’s ixiwer and influence. 

Sayyid Murta^a and the other amirs, when they reached Akbar s capital, were admit- 
ted to an audience, **3 and Akbar, who had long been cogitating the conquest of the Dakan, 
regarded the arrival of Sayyid Murtaza and the other amirs, who were among the greatest 
men of that country, as an evidence of good fortune and prestige, and his ambition of con- 
quest was renewed. He now appointed the pillar of his kingdom, Mirza Aziz Kuka, 
who was at that time governor of the province of Malwa, to the command of this great expe- 
dition and having be.stowed honours and favou"s on MurtaT-a and the other amtrs. apjxiinttd 
them and other highly placed amirs and khans of his ovti court to an army to be placed under 
the orders of Mirza ‘Aziz Kuka. This army marched -frojn the capital to Malv a and joint d 
Mirza ‘Aziz Kuka. The imperial forces then marched to the town of Hindi j a which s at 
the junction of the frontiers of Malwa, Burhanpur, and the Dakan and encamped there. 
The victorious ^dhib Qirdn (Burhan Nizam Shah) was at that time one of the amirs of Akbar ’s 
court and was sent to the assistance of this army. 

When Salabat Khan heard of the approach of the imperial army, he reported the matter to 
the king, and the king ordered that the army of Berar, strengthened and reinforced by other 
amirs wdth their contingents, should march to oppose the imperial army. The Sayyid, Asaf 
Jah Mirza Muhammad Taqi, vazir of the kingdom (province) was appointed to the command 
of this army, and was sent to Berar, and the prince, Mirza Husain, was allowed to depart, 

37 2 Firiahta does not mention this sentence of death passed on prince Husain. 

273 Sayyid Mirtaza and the a/nirs of Berar wore presented at Akbar’s court on the Nawhz festival 
(March 21, 1585). 

271 Hi5,n-i-A‘zam, Akbar’s foster brother. This proposed invasion of the Dakan dwindled into 
an abortive raid into Berar, whence the invaders were compelled to retreat in haste, almost to flee, into 
Gu]ar5.t. The failure of the expedition was largely due to the insubordination of the amirs of Malwa, 
and especially of Shihab-ud-din Ahmad Hvan, jdiirddr of Ujjain, who had formerly been governor of 
Malwa and had been implicated in the murder of Kha.n-i-A‘zam’a father, Shama-ud-din Muhammad Atgah 
Hian. Nothing would induce Shihab-ud-din Ahmad Khlin to co-operate with the Kh&n-i-A‘zam. He with- 
drew to Ujjain and was with difflculty prevailed upon to refrain from marching against the governor. 
— A.N , A.A., T.A., Bud., F. 
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■with a body of troops, to Daulatabad. Mirza Muhammad Taqi hastened to join the army- 
to which he had been appointed and then busied bimself in preparing it for battle. 
He then, having brought the army to a high degree of discipline, marched to the borders of 
Burhanpur. 

The army of the Dakan then encamped on the banks of the Tapti, which flows by the 
city of Burhanpur. The rtiler of Kbandesh. who had agreed to oppose the advance of 
Akbar’s army, sent several of his amirs to see the amirs of the Dakan and to renew his 
treaties and engagements -with them. 

In the meantime the learned Shah Fathullah Shirazi, who was Akbar’s vakil, arrived 
at Asir with a royal robe of honour. The ruler of KFandesh, who was openly obedient to 
Akbar, received him with all honour and treated him with all courtesy, but the next day 
he sent a messenger to tell him that the army of the Dakan had arrived in Khandesh for the 
purpose of making a night attack on Shah FathuUah’s escort, and that he was not strong 
enough to prevent them from doing so. ShMi Fatlndlah was much pertmrbed by this news 
and fled that night. By daylight he had reached Gondwara,^^® and thence he fled in all 
haste and joined the army of Mirza Aziz Kuka. Mirza ‘Aziz Kuka was much displeased 
with Shah Fathullah for having fled, — so much so that Shah Fathullah found it impossible 
to remain with his army and therefore fled, with the troops which had been told off as his. 
to Gujarat. 

When the army of the Dakan heard of the flight of Shah FathuUah and of his quarrel 
with Mirza 'Aziz Kiika, they regarded these events as earnest of victory and marched on 
Hindiya,2^« 

When spies informed Miiza Aziz Kiika of the approach of the army of the Dakan, he 
called a cou .cil of his amirs, and the conclusion at which they arrived was that the army 
of the Dakan was so strong that a battle with it should be avoided. The imperial army 
then, under the advice and guidance of Sayyid Murtaza and the amirs of Berar, made for 
Elichpur, which is the capital of Berar, by way of Gondwara, and on their arrival in the 
environs of Elichpiu, turned the daj- of the inhabitants of that city into night. They reached 
the environs of the city on a market day, when the inhabitants of the country round were 
bringing in their merchandise, and they plundered everything and biunt the place, levelling 
to the ground in the twinkling of an eye a city which had just before excelled Cairo and 
Damascus in population and prosperity.-^^ They^ seized women and children and made pri- 
soners of all whom they caught and bound them, making no distinction between Musalman 
and misbeliever. After plundering and wasting Elichpur, the imperial army marched on 
to Balapur. Thence Khudavand Wiau went on to Malkapur and Kohankhed, which had 
been his jdrjir, and collected thence all the treasmes which had been stored up in the period 
of his governorship, and then rejoined the imperial army. 

When the army of the Dakan arrived at Hindiya, they learnt that the imperial army 
had invaded Berar. They therefore plundered and burnt Hindiya and then hastened back 
in all haste on the trail of the enemy. It was breakfast time when the Nizam Shahi army 
was sighted by the imperial army and the latter were so overcome with fear that there was no 

278 The Satpura Hills, ».e., the country of the Korkus, not of the Gouds. 

27 « Hian-i-A‘aam had already left Hindiya. He had captured the fort of S&voligarh from Ndbar 
RSo a refractory Hindu, and had undertaken an expedition to Kherla, which was disastrous to the horses- 
of bis cavalry. 

277 The imperial troops sacked Elichpur on March 20, 1586 — A.N. 
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question of their withstanding the Dakanis,®^** and IVErza ‘Aziz Kdka, who had been led into 
this trouble by the amm of Berar, gave up all thought of fighting and acquiring honor, 
and fled. He fled in such haste and confusion that he was forced to blind and leave behind 
him some elephants which had accompanied him on his forced march, and were now unfit 
to take the road. He then fled towards Sultanpfir and Nandflrbar. The Nizam ShShi 
army closely pursued the imperial army, halting daily where the imperial army had halted 
the day before, but not venturing to engage them, until they reached the confines of Sultan- 
pur and Nandhrbar.*’® When these were reached Mirza ‘Aziz Kfika left his army on the 
borders of Sultanpur, while he marched rapidly in light order to Gujarat. The imperial 
army and the Nizam Shahi army lay over against one another on the Sultanpfir border until 
Mirza ‘Aziz Kuka returned from Gujarat and retreated with his army to Ujjain, and the 
army of the Dakan then left the frontier and returned to the capital. It was in truth by 
God’s blessing that the Ni^m Shahi army was enabled, in the king’s absence, successfully 
to oppose the imperial army of Dihli, which had overrun so many coimtries and ruined so 
many kings. 

{To be contimied.) 


MISCELLANEA. 


ON SOME PASSAGES IN THE HARSACARITA 
OF bANA. 

In the sixth chapter, nineteenth paragrap > of 
Baija’s Hargaearita, there ia a sentence whic stands 
thus : j 

3iT^ ^ ; 

-a Os. • *■ j 

Messrs. Cowell and Thomas have translated this 
passage thus (pags 193) : — 

“ Kakavama being curious of marvels was car- 
ried away, no one knows whither, on an artificial , 
aerial car made by a Yavana condemned to death, j 
The son of SiSun&ga had a dagger thrust into his j 
throat in the vicinity of his city 

They have treated it as two separate sentences 
under the impression that Kakavama and son of 
SUunaga were two different persons. Ths Nimaya- 
sagara Press edition of 1897 (page 199), and the 
edition of S. D. Gajendragadkar and A. B. Gajendra- 
gadkar of 1919 (?) also divide the passage into two 
sentences, introducing one who is not men- 

tioned in any of Fuhrer’s manuscripts. Then again 
U5IdK' reading of all the three editions. 

Messrs. Cowell and Thomas rightly take it to be 
a reading which is found in three of 
Fuhrer’s manuscripts A.B, and D, (page 269). 


A reference to the original Sanskrit will make it 
clear that Skandagupta, the commandant of the 
elephant troops of Harsa was relating to his young 
master, instances of disasters to kings, caused by 
their own follies, giving one instance in each sepa- 
rate sentence. Hence Messrs. Cowell and Thomas 
have erred in treating Kakavarpa and the son of 
SiSunftga as different persons. We are sure that 
they had before them an edition of Hargacarita 
which had the passage in question in the follow- 
ing wrong form : 

This is the reading in Gajendragadkar's edition, 
whereas the Nirpayasagar edition has the full stop 
after 9rrf^. 

Here it is to be noticed that there is a full stop 
between and with the letter 

^ joined to the latter. This is the reason of their 
confusion. It is a well known fact to the historian 
of India that Kakavama was the son of SiSun^ga, 
and the second king of the dynasty founded by him . 
A reference to the Purapic list of kings of the 
Sisunaga dynasty, as given in Pargiter’s text, will 
remove all doubt. Compare also Bh^gabat^ Paran 
(XII, 1, 4), and Vincent Smith’s early History of 
India on the chronology of the SiSunaga and Nanda 
Dynasties given in a tabular from page 44, second 
edition. Hence the correct translation should bei 


278 During the retreat of the l*an-i-A‘zam an actiem was fought at ChSndfir (20° 63' N. and 
76 25 E.) in which the imperial troops engaged took some plunder, but their leader, ‘Abdullah SultAn 
Kashg^ri, was slain. — A. N. 

27# The Hi&n-i-A zam reached Nandurbar on April 10, 1686. On reaching Ahinad&b6d he neariy 
^cce^ed in persuading his brother-in-law, the ^&n ^ 6nan, to join him in an expedition to AhmadnagaVt 
but the approach of the rainy season and troubles in MMwa prevented the enterprise ^A. N. 
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Kakavanja, the son of SiSunflga, being curious 
of marvels was carried away, no one knows 
whither, on an artificial aerial car made by a Yavana 
condemned to death, and his throat was cut in the 
vicinity of his city. 

The next sentence in Harsacarita runs thus : 

wnnjncjfr 

o^sr^qTtTifri^cr- 

I 

This has been translated as follows : ‘‘ In a 

frenzy of passion, the over-libidinous Sunga 
was, at the instance of his minister Vasudeva, 
reft of his life by a daughter of Devabhuti’s slave 
woman disguised as his queen.” 

It is a well-known fact to the historian that Deva- 
bhuti or Devabhumi, the last of the Sunga 
kings was put to death by his minister Vasudeva 
of the Kanva family, cf. Bhagavata Purana (XII. 
I. 18). 

^ ii cf. also 

Vishnu Puraija (IV. 24. 12.) 

tl^RTcq'; ^.wi 
ifm I cf. also 

Matsya Purana, 272, 32, 33. 

3ITflT^> ( ^5IT^ ? ) 5>IH. 

^ ) 
5Rf?tlT II 

Hence is apparently a copyist's 

blunder for ( PI ) frHr|f?Wr. 

In the fourth paragraph of the seventh chapter 
are described the gigantic preparations of Harsa- 


vardhana for starting out to conquer the whole of 
northern India and especially to wreak vengeance 
on Sasanka the king of Gauda. Here also Messrs. 
Cowell and Thomas hav'e given us a meaningless 
tmnslation by attempting to render a corrupt 
reading of a passage. The corrupt reading is : — 

This has been rendered into “ The Dekkan 
riders disconsolately contended with fallen 
mules. ” This has very little meaning. 
HHT cannot mean ‘ fallen, ’ especiedly when 
this qualifies a mule. NGf means *(14411 Wfl? MTCN 
i.e., disjoined, separated, etc., it may mean ‘fallen ’ 
when this qualifies a lump of matter. So 
has no meaning or very little meaning. Even 
though we admit for the sake of argument that it 
may mean a ‘ fallen mule ’ the question naturally 
suggests itself as to why should mules fall prostrate 
on the ground in their preparations for departure. 
Then we come to l^BWIR' in the above passage. 
The root with the prefi.x means ‘ to contend ’ gene- 
rally ; but here means tR 4|7»('T as sug- 

gested by the commentator banker MUra, and 
means “ to touch, contact, treating well, 
patting with caressing that Is, '' breaking in ” 
is the real meaning here. 

The correct reading would be 
B N UTR and the correct tramdation 

should be ” The Dekkan riders were getting tired 
of breaking in the frightened mules.” The above 
the reading of the manuscripts A, B, and T, 
collated by Ftthrer. 

Sita Nath Pbadhan. 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


Djaw.a : Driemaandelijkseh Tijdschrift uitgegeven 
door het Java-Instituut bij G. Kolfi and Co. TVel. 
tevreden. Onder Bedactie van Dr. Baden Ario 
Hoesein Djajadiningrat, J. Eats, S. Koperberg, 
Baden Ngabei Po^rbatjaraka en J. W. Teillers. 
Secretariaat der redactie ; Kanarilaan 13, te 
Weltevreden, No. 1 Januari- April, 1921. 82 pp. 

Pbogbamma voor het Congres van het Java-Instituut 
te houden te Bandoeng van 17-19 Juni, 1921. 67 pp. 
CoNOBES Java Instittot. Catalogue van de 
Houtsni jwerkTentoonstelling te houden te Ban- 
doeng van 18 tot en met 26 Juni, 1921. 36 pp. 
The Java Institute, which has its seat in Sura, 
karta, was founded in 1 91 9. Its object is to promote 
the development of the native culture, in the widest 
sense of the word, of J^ava, Madura and Bali by ; 


j (1) collecting and making accessible manifestations 
I of Javanese culture both past and present; (2) pro- 
j moting a knowledge of and an insight into Javanese 
I culture by congresses, exhibitions, lectures, etc.; 

[ (3) supporting all serious attempts made by others 
in the same direction ; (4) all other means available 
to the Institute, capable of advancing its objects. 

The Society consists of ordinary members, hono- 
rary members, corresponding members and patrons. 
Societies and Institutions are eligible as members 
or patrons. Various activities are carried on by 
the Institute in furtherance of its aims. It issues a 
quarterly, [Java], with the object of bring- 

ing to the notice of as large a number as possible of 
the Javanese themselves, and of foreigners interested 
in the subject, hitherto unknown or not generally 
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known data on Javanese culture, reviews of resear- 
ches on that subject published in other journals and 
in books, and efforts to add to the knowledge of it. 

The first number, January-April, 1921, has 
appeared, published for the Java Institute by 
G. Kolff and Co., Weltevreden. It is admirably 
illustrated and contains articles of much interest. 
The first deals with a stone figure of great antiquity 
found in South Sumatra, the date and origin of 
which the author, L. C. Westenenk, endeavours to 
fix with the aid of legend and historj'. He includes 
in his article an account and a reproduction of an 
inscription found in Palembang. Other original 
articles are concerned with the customs of the 
Sundanese, the drama of Java and the form of 
theatre best suited to its representation, various 
Javanese legends, the language of the school 
children, new lines of development for Javanese art, 
the songs and games of Simdanese children, and 
secret language in Javanese. A very full notice is 
given of Prof. Hazeu’a inaugural lecture at Leyden 
on Javanese literature, ancient and modern. 
There are besides short notices of articles in other 
publications on Javanese subjects and a very full 
classified list of books and articles on the langtiage, 
geography and ethnography of Java. 

The Institute has also issued a beautifullv pro- 
duced and illu.strated programme of the Congress 
at Bandung, June 17-19 and a catalogue of the 
exhi!>ition of wood car\'ing hold in coiuiection with 
the Congress. Besides the customary speeches 
and debates, performances of Javanese musie, 
dancing and drama are included in the programme, 

H..I.B. 


birniES IK Parsi History, by Sn.Aiir(jR.sHAi 
Hormasji Hodivala. Principal, Bahauddii 
College, Junagadh. Bombay, 1920. 

Tills stout volume of 349 pages contains a scrie 
of lectures or papers read before the Society fo, 
the Promotion of Zoroastrian Research duiini 
the last 10 years by a well-known Professor o 
History. It need hardly be said that they an 
invaluable for their purpose, the *' throwing ol 
fresh light on some dark corners of Parsi anti 
quities, by offering new solutions of old difficnltie< 
or unearthing facts that have hitherto escapei 
discovery.” 

Professor Hodivala’s methods are after my owr 
heart. He goes to the root of things ; examinei 
his dates from original sources, both Musalmai 
chronicles and Hindu inscriptions bearing on hi 
subject : studies the colophons of mediaeval Avesta 
Pahlavi MSS. for the history they may reveal 
and finally he addresses himself to the very im 
portant subject of the true dates of the Persia, 
Berdyets or Epistles of the 16th and 1 7th centuriei 

i^^portance of ascertaining the date 

of these documents accurately will become obviou 


to the student from the fact that the Revdyeta 
were “ the replies and information collected by 
some special messenger who had been sent, by 
some of the chief Farsia in India, to obtain the 
opinions of the Parsis in Persia, regarding certain 
particulars of religious practice which were duly 
specified in writing, or to apply for copies of MSS. 
which were either unknown or scarce in India.” 
A Eeviyft to the modern Parsi must therefore 
be very like what an Epistle in the New Testament 
is to the modern European Christian. 

The question of transliteration is again becoming 
acute, owing to the great increase of scholarship 
among Orientals of various races, pronouncing 
the classical languages, Semitic, Aryan and Dravi- 
dian, in various ways, and to the fact that 
Orientalists are not even yet agreed on the sub- 
ject. Practicallj' every modern book that comes 
my way raises it for mo. It troubles every Indian 
student and profeasor apparently, and excuses 
for not adhering to uniformity ” crop up in 
nearly every Indian scholar’s writings. Each 
European writer goes his own way without making 
an excuse. This book, too, says : “ It has not 

been possible to observe a strict uniformity in the 
transliteration of Oriental words and names.” 
Alas, it never is, and yet the importance of uni- 
formity is paramount to the makers and users 
of indexes, even though the Indian books are 
still usually lacking in that valuable addition. 

’IVithin the limits of a book-notice it is impossible 
to examine this important book in detail. Suffice 
it to say that Profe.ssor Hodivala explores his 
sources thoroughly wherever he finds them — Parsi, 
Persian, Hindu, Portuguese, English — with a 
fairness and a candom that makes his book one 
that no student of Parsi History and Chronology 
will be able to pass by undigested. So careful 
is he to sift tradition in the matter of chronology 
that he makes it clear that up to quite recent 
times the Parsi Dastur propounded the dates of 
the main facts of the history of his religion with 
the same confidence and the same amount of 
accuracy as did the Anglican Bishop of the pre- 
sent writer’s boyhood. It is more than interest- 
ing to find that the traditional date of 716 a.d. 
for the landing of the first Parsi refugees from 
Muslim tyranny at Sanjan (the St. John of Lord 
and other early English writers in India) and of 
1473 A.D. for the bringing of the holy fire to the 
Parsi temple at Navsiri are on a par with the 
4004 B.c. for the date of Adam in the annotated 
Bible stUl in my possession from the time when I 
was a small boy, and won “ the Bible Prize,” 
because I could remember such dates better than 
the other little boys in a typically Mid- Victorian 
SchooL 

• R. C. TsaiPLE. 
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S.A'L. stands for the Supplement, Dictionary of the South Andaman Language, Appendices I’ — XII, 

pp. 165-— 188. 

O.D. stands for the Supplement, Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Mediceval India, pp. 79 — 118. 
H.R. stands for the SupplemerU, the Story of Hir and Rdnjha, pp. 33 — 64. 


Abu, Mt., rite of initiation by fire on . . 1 17 | 
Ab&’l-Muj&hid Muhammad Sh4h, Sultan, j 

better known as Muhammad Tughlak . . 209 | 
Achdrasdgara, an encyclopaedia by VallS,Usena, 156 | 
Adbhutasdgara, a work by Vall&laisena, 145, 146, 

148, 156, 157 

adhuna, suggested signification of the term, 49, 50 
Adil Khfin Sfir, son of Sher Shfih Silr . . . . 1 89 i 

’Adil Sh&hi and Niiam Shi^hi dynasties . . 237 ^ 

Adricham, Dirck van, director of Surat, in 1664, j 

1. 2 I 

Advauti, Mfilwi .. .. .. .. .. 218 j 

Afzal Shir&zi, vakil and ptehvd of Bija- i 
pfir • • > * • • • * • * 6d* 125 n. | 

Agamas, mamuals of teaching, used by certain 
Saiva Sects . . . . . . . . . . 36 j 

Agni-kupfi, the, on Mt. Abu .. .. .. 117 j 

Ahdrasdgara, am encyclopaedia by VaiUala- ! 

Sana . . . * • > • • * • 1^6 ■ 

Ahmadnagar, History of the Nisam ShShf ; 

Kings of. See “ History of the Niz9m | 
Shahi Kings of Ahmadnagar.” j 

Aikya, statge VI in the Vira 6aiva system, 7, 57 ' 
Ajmer, raided by the Mers . . . . . . 113 

Akbar, claassification of cultivable lands under, 

76, 191 ; conquest of Gujairfit by, 80 ; ' 

birthplace of, 185, 187 ; connection of, 
with Ahmadntigeu’, in the reign of Murtaija 

NisAmShahl 202, 239—241 

Akhenaten, K., built Ethiopia . . . . . . 137 

Akkaditm lamguatge .. .. .. 121, 122 | 

Aia’u’ddin Khilji, 80 ; military administration i 
of, 190, 191 ; in S. India, 162, 206 — 208, 230 i 
Alcamenes, statue of Bfocate by . . . . . . 144 j 

Alexander the Great, effect on coinage of India, 142 
‘All Adil Sha.h I, of Bijftpiir, connection of, : 
with Ahmadnagar in the reign of Murtfiza I 

Nizfim Shah I 30, 67, 68, 127 ' 

‘All Barid Shfih of Bidfir, relations of, with 
Ahmadnagar in the reign of Murta?a Nizam 

Shah I 30, 31, 67, 88 ! 

almorreimas, Port., hxmorrhoida .. .. Ill ; 

Al-Sultan-al-Adil, a title of Sher Shah SOr . . 184 


Amadabath, Ahmadabad . . . . 1, 2 

Amaravati Sculptures in the Colombo Museum, 


note on one of the 

Amarkot, birthplace of Akbar . . . . 185, 

amin, official under tSher Shah SOr . . 186, 

Amir-ul-TTmara, of Berar. See Murtaza Sayyid. 
Ammon, temple of, at Meroe 
Amnesty for European fugitives 
amrta-garbha, ceremony 
Amsterdam, the ship 
Anaietchan. See Adrichem. 

Anaimalai temple inscription 
Ananda, connection with the Bhikkunls 
Ananda Temple, Pagan 
Anantavarma, inscription of 
Anarta, identification of 
Anathapur, Fenugonda . . 

Ancient India, by Professor IT. N. Ball, M.A., 
(book-notice) . . . . . . . . 148 — 152 

Andaman Language. See South Andaman 
Language. 

Andhra, co., under the E. ChSlukyas, 230 ; un- 
der the Kakatiyas of Orangal . . . , 232 

Andrews, Mr. Robert, proposed a treaty with 
the king of Kandy . . . . , . . . 131 

Anhel, legendary ancestor of the Mers of 
Merwara .. .. .. .. ..114 


111 

187 

190 

136 

184 

211 

2 


216, 217 
227 
40 
76 
218 
233 


Aniruddha, author of the Hdrcdatd, and of 
the Karmopadeiintpaddhati, identified with 
Bhatta Aniruddha “ of Varendi ” . . . . 146 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, Vol. II, 
pt. 2, (book-notice) . . . . . . . . 40 

Anup, legendary ancestor of the Mers of Mer- 
wara .. .. .. .. .. .. 114 

AnOpa, territory of KArtavirya . . 218 — 221 

ApabhramSa Stabakas of RAma-Sarman 

(TarkavAgiSa) 13 — 20, 21 — 28 

Arabic History of Gujarat, Vol. II, edited by 
Sir E. Denison Ross, (book-notice) . . . . 80 

Arabs, early trading communities of, on E. 

Coast of India 206, 210 

Aravali Hills, home of the Mers of Merwara, 

113, 114 
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Arjuna, Kartavirya, king of the Haihaya .. 217 
Aryans, of N. W. India, ancestors of the . . 133 
Ary&varta, in the Mahdbhdrata times . . 218 
Asad ^an, Gujarati, of Georgian origin, in 
the service of Murtaza NizSm >Sh£ih I, 29 — 32, 

34—36, 66, 67, 69, 202, 236, 237—240 
ascetics, female . . . . . . . . 225, 226 

Asia Minor, evidence of the Hittites in, 123, 

124, 133; metal mines of, attract Baby- 
lonian kings, 134 ; Sargon’s campaign against, 135 
Asia, Western, New Light from, 119 — 125, 133 — 137 
Assur, excavations and discoveries in, 125, 

133—136 

Assyria, inscriptions, etc., from, 120, 124, 125 ; 

conquest of Egypt by 135, 137 

Assyriology, early idea of, 120 ; Berlin Chair of. 


121, 122 

asiaprnd, a weight .. .. .. ..140 

Astronomical InslrUmenta in thu Delhi Mu- 
seum, by G. R. Kaye, (book-notice) . . . . 132 

A^vaghosha, evidence for, and against, Kali- 
dasa’s imitation of .. .. .. ..196 

atitd-rdjya, interpretation of the term, and 
the date of Lakshmapasena, 1 54, 155; sug- 
gested synonyms for 155, 156 

Avanti, 192, 195 ; identified . . . . 218, 219 

ayas, meaning of 140 


Ay-vel, the Ay kings of Nanjina<J, referred 
to in the Velvi-Ku<3i plates , , . . 214, 215 


Babur, Emperor, Slier Shah Sur’s connec- 
tion with, 163 ; death of . . 164, 179, 180 

Babylonia, inscriptions of, 120, 124; language, 
etc., 121, 122, 125: attacks Asia Jlinor, 1.34, 135 
Badami, Vatapi, 229 ; Ldayar inscriptions 




Bahatlur Shah of Gujarat, Humayun’s cam- 
paign against, 180; death of 181 

Baliar Khan Lohan;, Governor of Bihar, 
afterwards Sultan Muhammad, protector of 
Sher Shah Sur . . . . . . jg 3 

Bahmanis, of Kulbarga, 211 ; independence of, 232 
Bakhtiyar Khilji, and Lakshmanasena, dates 


Bakkar, Sind, Sher Shah Sur’s issue of coins 
at, 1 88 ; flight of Humay un to . . 1 85, 1 i 

Balban dynasty of Bengal 2( 

Bana’s Harsacarita, notes on some passages in, 2- 
B&i;gad inscription .... ' 

banjar, signification of . . . . " . 


Barars, a Mer C3an . . . . 114 

Bftrgfs, MarAth&a . . . . . . . . 129 

Barrackpur plate of Vijayasena, reference to 
Vallasena in the . . 147, 153, 157, 158 

Basava, leader and probably founder of the 
^va or Lingftyat Sect, Vaehanas attri- 
buted to 7—12, 36—40, 64—67 

Beilpaars Raadja. See Bhilfipfir. 

Belabo inscription of Bhojavarm& . . 157 

Bell, Francis, attempts suicide at Porto 

Novo 162 

Bel-Merodach temple, Babylon, etwly mira- 
cle play in . . . . . . . . . , 136 

Belp&r. See Bhil&phr. 

Benares, captured by Sher Sh&h S6r . . 163, 183 

Bencoolen . . . . . . . . . . . . 60 

Bengal, invaded by Sher ShAh Sur, 180 ; con- 
quered, 182 — 184; and administered, 186, 

190 ; invaded by SultAn GhiyAsu’ddin ' . . 200 

Berar, connection of Ahmadnagar with, in the 
reign of Mur^^ NizAm ShAh I, 30, 202, 235 — ^238 
BhAgalpur copperplate inscription . . . . 78 

Bhakkar. See Bakkar. 

Bhakti, stage I in the Vira f^va system, 7-12, 36 
BhAmaha, recognised as an authority by both 
schools of Prakrit philology . . . . . . 13 

BhAskara, Udayar, territory of . . 234, 236 

Bhatarka, Mor chief, conquered Vallabhipur. . 118 
Bhat^ Animddha “ of Varendi,” guru to 
YallAlasena . . . . . . . . . . 146 

Bhat^ BhAvadeva, Smriti writer, minister 
to HarivarmA . . . . . . 153, 154 

bhikkunis, Buddhist order of nuns . . 225 — 227 

BhilApAr, S. of Baroda, chief of . . . . . . 6 

Bhim SolAnki, k. of AnhilvAdA, possibly a 

Gujar 117 

BhitAri inscription . . . . . . . . 50 

Bhojas, early home of the . . . . . . 218 

j Bhojavarmfi, copper-plates of, 163 ; defeated 
by Vijayasena, 153, 154; Belabo inscription 

I of 167 

I Bhrign-Kacliha, Broach, suggested site of the 
I Maliishmati of Kartavirya, 217, 218, 220, 221 

; Bhrigus, tribe, home of . . . . . . . . 220 

bhumicchidra, and bhUmischidra, confusion 
j between the terms, 77 ; various uses of, 78, 79 

I Bibliography, A Provisional, of the Muham- 
j madan Architecture of India, 81 — 108, 165—179 
i Bidar, connection of Ahmadnagar with, in 

the reign of MurtazANizAm SbAh 1,30, 31, 67 — 72 
Bihar, Sher Shah Sur’s connection with, 163, 

164, 179—184 

BijapCir, connection of ,\hmadnagar with, 
in the reign of MurtazA NizAm ShAh I, 29n., 

30, 32 n., 67—73, 125—128, 200—202, 237—242 
BilgrAm, Sher ShAh Siir’s victory over Hu- 

mAyun at 185, 186 

Bodh-Gaya inscription .. .. .. 154,155 
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Boghaz Keui, Hittite capital, cuneiform tablets 
from, 123, 124, 133 — 135 : another name of, 134 
bomb accident in the Great War . . . . 42 

Boyd, Mr. Hugh, of Madras, captured by the 
French .. .. .. •• ..132 

brahmdcarinia, the . . . . . . 225, 22d 

Brahmans, forest lands granted to, 77, 78 ; 
admit Mers and Gujars to their caste, 
115—119; the Maga sect of, 116 n., 118; 
the ChitpHvan, 117 ; the Pratbamas5khaa 
or Mid-day Paraiyans, 158, 159 ; the 


ThithariBagais • . . • . . . . 159 

Brahma-randhra, meaning of . . . . . . 56 

Brahmastpuri temple, identification of . . 208 

brahmavddinis, female writers of hymns . . 225 
Britain, tmd the ‘ Tin-land ’ of the Assur 
tablets . . . . . . . . 136 


Broach, site of the M5hishmati of Kartavirya, 

217, 218, 220, 221 


Bryan, Mr., of Fort St. George, lunatic . . 152 
Buddha, Gautama, representations of the 
conception of, 112 ; suggested founder of 
the Samnyisa system for women . . 225, 220 

Buddhism, 51 ; and Hinduism, struggle be- 
tween . . . . . . ... . . 143, 144 

Buddhist Nuns . . . .' . . . . 225-227 

Bukka, IJdayar Chief 233 

Bund!, Mer raids on . . . . . . 113, 114 


Burhan Niidm Sh5h II, claims the throne of 
Ahmadnagar, 31 ; flight of . . 32, 236, 240 

Burhfin-ud-din. See Burhan NiJam Shah II. 
Burma, inscriptions found in .. .. ..164 

Burmese Proverbs, some . . . . . . 227 


Caile. See Old Kayal. 

Calostra, Nicolaes, emissary from Sivaji in 


1664 

CandanA, disciple of Mabavira . . . . . . 226 

eandra. See gold. 

caste, in the Vira Saiva system . . . . 40 

Ceylon, lost historical papers relating to . . 131 
chachar, meaning of . . . . . . . . 76 

chakra, suggested symbolic connection with 
the dome . . . . . , . . . . 80 

ChAlukya. See SolAnki. 

Chalulcyas, E., 230, 232 ; W. . . . , 229, 233 

Champollion, Egyptologist . . . . . . 120 

ChAnd Bibi, of BijApur . . . . 69 n, 125 n. 

Chandos, the ship, desertion from . . . . 152 

Chandra dynasty, in Vikramapura . . . . 153 

Chandragupta II, attempted identification of, 
with the Chandragupta of the Mvdrd- 
Bahahaaa . . . . . . . . 49 5^ 


C’liandragupta Maurya, in the MudrA-Rdkahaaa, 50 


I Chant of Mystica, and Other Poems, by Ameen 
j. Bihani (book-notice) . . . . . . 67 — 60 

, ChauhAn, a stock name of the Mers of Mer- 
! wArA, 114, 117, 118 ; now a Bajput tribe, 119 
ChaunsA, Sher ShAh Sur’s victory at . . ■ 183 — 185 
CheroB, Sher ShAh Sur’s relations with the . . 183 
Chidambaram temple, destroyed by Malik 
Kafur . . . . . . . . . . . . 203 

chidra, signification of the term . . . . . . 77 

Cht^huifaih, signification of the term . . . . 60 

chinam, lime . . . . . . . . . . 60 

ChitAs, a Mer elan . . . . . . . . 114 

Chitor, Mer conquest of, 118, 119; taken by 

Sher ShAh Sur 189, 191 

Chitpavans, Brahman sept .. .. 116, 117 

Cho.las, expansion of the, 230 ; later seats of 

the 231, 232 

choultry, meaning of .. .. .. ..Ill 

Chuchak, a Syal of Rangpur, father of Hir, 

H.R., 35, 53, 59, 62-64 
Chuliars, E. Coast Muhammadans . . . . 224 

ChunAr, acquired by Sher Shah Sur, 164, 

180 ; besieged by Humayun .. .. 181-183 

ChuramAn, BrAhman governor of Eohtas, 181, 182 
Cinnamanur inscriptions . . . . . . 212, 213 

Coinage Indian, evolution of, before the Oiris- 
tian Era . . . . . . . . 139 — 143 

coinage, regular, Sher ShAh Sfir’s plan of . . 191 
coins, issued by Sher ShAh Sur at Bakkaj, 

188 ; gold and silver and copper, 191 ; methods 
of adapting previous issues of, 221 ; 

! counterfeit .. .. .. .. .. 184 

! congee. See kdnji. 

i copper, a holy metal, 140 ; relative value of, 

I 142 ; in Bactrian coinage . . . . . . 143 

■ Copper-plate Inscriptions. See Inscriptions — 


Copper-plate. 

Coromandel Coast, E., early trading com- 
mmiities on the . . . . . . . . 205 

counterfeit gold coins, measures for the suppres- 
sion of . . . . . . . . . . . . 184 

court-martial, punishment by . . . . 132, 152 

QrutasAgara, Jain Prakrit grammarian. . 52, 53 

cultivators. See peasantry. 

Cuneiform tablets, Persian, 120 — 122 ; from 
Boghaz Keui, 133, 134 ; from (3anis . . . . 135 


currency, in India, in early times, 140; a pri- 
vate enterprise, 141, 143 ; Bactrian, 142, 

143 ; indefinite, abolished by Sher ShAh Sur, 191 


Dakhshinapatha, position of . . . . . . 219 

Dakhan, Muhammadan incursions into the, 

205 — 211 : Muhammadan viceroyalties in 
the, 232 ; Akbar’s invasion cf . . 240, 241 
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dam, coin introduced by Shor ShSh Silr . . 191 
Damascus, the great mosque of . . . . - • 79 

Damietta, ‘ dimity ’ derived from . . . . 221 

ddnaccheda, signification of . . . . . . 77 

Ddnasdijara, the, a work by Vall&lasena, 145, 

146, 156 

Dantivarman, k. of Eanchi, defeat of . . . . 230 

Darius, receives gold dust as tribute . . 141 

■ Datt4treya, three -headed god .. .. 143,144 

Daulat9b6d- See Deogiri. 

Decline and Fall oj the Hindus, by S. B. 

Mookerjee, (book-notice) . . . . . . 204 

Dejence, the ship, execution for piracy on 
board . . . . . . . . . . 60 


Delhi, relations of Sher Shah S6r with, 185, 

186, 188, 207; under Muhammad Tughlak, 
209, 210, 231, 232 ; sack of . . H.R., 61, 63 


Deogiri (Devagiri) attacked by Alllu’-ddin 
Ehilji, 206 — 208 ; renamed Daulatabad, 209, 

210, 230, 232, 241 
DeopSlda Inscription . . . . . . 147, 148 

desertion, court-martial for, in 1689, 132 ; de- 
sertion at sea, punishment for in 1689 . . 152 

DevabhOti, Sunga k., murdered . . 243, 244 

Devagiri, Y6dava capital .. 230, 232, 233 

Devftraya, I, of Udayagiri, 234, 235 ; II, 234 ; 

inscriptions of . . . . . . . . . . 235 

Devendra Mahlrllja, inscription of . . . . 76 

DevapMadeva, Mongyr copper-plate of, 73, 78 
Dhanantar Vaid, celebrated Hindu physician, 

H.B., 34 

DhSr, allotted to the Pafiwar Mere . . . . 117 

dharana. See purdnas. 

Dharasena, inscription of . . . . . . 76 

Dhido. See Ranjha. 

Dhurv'araja, inscription of . . . . , . 78 


Dhurvasena, inscription of . . . . 74, 77, 78 

Dictionary of the South Andaman Language, 

See South Andaman Language. 

Dictionary, Geographical, of Ancient and Me- 
diseval India. See Geographical Dictionary. 


dimity, double origin of the term . . . . 221 

dimydtt, a fabric . . . . . . . . . . 221 

Dingnaga, significance of the term discussed . . 193 
Dixon, Colonel .. .. .. .. 1I3, 114 

DjdwA, (book-notice) . . . . . . . . 243 

Dome, the swelling, origin of . . . . 79 80 

Domesday Books, two . . . . . . . . 152 

Uravidian India, 232, 234 ; inscriptions of 
Uevar&ya II in . . . . . . . . 235 

Dravya, meaning of . . . . . . . . 142 

Dageude Mona., French priest in Surat in 

1664 K 


•• •• •• 

Dukh Bhajan Nath, name adopted by Ranjba, 

HJt., 34 

Dutch, the, in Surat in 1664, 1, 2 ; raid PorakAd, 111 


Dvada Mahiiftja, inscriplaoiia of 73, 78 

Dv&raaamudia, sobdued by the Muhammadane, 

207, 210, 230 ; by Snndara Pftwiya . . 231, 233 

Dwdrkd, KuiSaathali • • • • 318 


Egypt, diaooveriea relating to the early hie- 
tory of, by ChampoDion, 120 ; by Flmdere 
Petrie, 121 ; the Ethiopian dynaaty of, 

137 ; Assyrian, and other conqoeete of, 135, 137 
ElichpOr, destroyed . . . . . . • • 241 

Enajetchen. See Adrichem. 

Epigraphia Bitmanica, vol. 11, pt., I., edited 
by Chaa. Duioiselle, (book-notice) . . . • 40 

Epigraphia Birmanica, vol. II, pt. II, edited by 
Chas. Duroiselle, (book-notice) . . . . 132 

Ethiopia, early history of . . . . 136, 137 

etymology, folk etymology, as a source of 
the origin of technical and commercial 
names . . . . . . . . . . 221, 222 

Evans, Sir Arthur, discoveries in Crete by . . 123 


Factor’s complaint from PorakAd in 1665, 109 — HI 
Fakhru’ddln Ahmad bin IbrAblmu’tb Tbaib!, 

13th century Arab ambassador to China . . 206 

Farid, Sher ShAh SAr . . . . . . 161 

FArs, Persia proper . . . . . - 206 

Fath Eh An JAt, of Kot KabOlA, robber chief, 

defeated by Sher ShAb SOr . . . . . . 188 


Fath Malika, Afghan widow, Sher ShAh SOFs 
relations with . . . . 164, 180 

Faujddr, police ofBcer . . . . . . . . 190 

Feringhees, reference to . . . . . . H.B., 43 

Fire-worship, among the Mers . . . . 116, 117 

Firishta, historian, favourite of IbrAhlm 


‘Adil ShAh II of BijApOr, on Asad KhAn, 
29 d. ; on SAbib ^An, 29n., 30n., 31n. — 33n. : 
on BurbAn NizAm ShAh IT., 32n.; on BijApOor, 
68n. — 72a. ; on MustafA KhAn. I25n. ; on 
Murta^ Sayyid and SolAbat KhAn. 202n., 


236n.— 238n 

Fir6z ShAh Tughlak , date of . . . . 160, 191 

Folk etymology. See etymology. 
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Foreigners, treatment of, in Ahmadnagar, 

29—32, 125n., 201 
Forrer, Dr., Swiss Assyriologiet . . 133, 134, 136 

Fort St. George, domestic government at, 

in 1691 184 

/ofoidr, civil official .. ..190 

France, songs of, in Nepftli . . . . 63 — 66 

Fraser, Wm., E.LCo’s. servant . . 60, 184 


119 


191 


Gablot, a stock name of the Mere, 114, 118; 

now included among the R&jputs 
Gakkars, of the Northern Fanjab, Sher ShSh 
SOr’s campaign against 183, 188, 

gamblers, Panjabi, reference to the secret 
vocabulary of . . 222, 224 

Ganis, E. Asia Minor, discoveries at . . . . 135 

Garstang, Prof., discoveries relating to Ethiopia 

by 136 

gartta, meaning of . . . . . . 75 

gata-rdjya, interpretations of the term . . 154, 155 

Gauda, conquest of .. .. .. ..148 

Gaur, attacked by Sher Sh9h Sur, 181 — 183, 186 

Gayatri, the 39 

Gaza, captured in the Great War . . 41, 44 

Genesis, and the Boghaz Keui tablets . . . . 133 

Gentues, Hindus . . . . . . . , 152 

Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Medi- 

seval India G.D., 78 — 118 

Georgia, Gurjistan .. .. .. .. nj 

Gets, a Mede sub -section . . 118n. 

Ghazi Malik, early name of Sultan Ghiyasu'd- 
din Tughlak Shah 

Ghiydsu’ddin Balban, Tnamluk k. of Delhi 
Ghiyasu’ddih Tughlak Shah, Sultan 
Ghosha, Vedic poetess 
Gilgames, Babylonian hero 
Goa, Gove 

gd-cara, gd-vata, meaning of 
Golcondah, relations with Ahmadnagar 
the reign of Murta^ Nizam Shah I, 29, 

68, 70, 125, 126, 130, 131, 200, 201, 
gold, widely used in Vedic times, 139; various 
names of, 139 ; whence obtained, 139; coins 
of, 140 — 141; a standard of value 
Gollaguda fort, seige of . . 

Goths, the Gets) . . 

Gove, province of Vijayanagar . . 

Gdvinda III, Kashtrakuta, defeats 
Chffiukyas 

GOvindachandra, suggested date of 
Govindapaia, inscription of, 76 ; date 
defeated 

GOvindaraja, Jimagadh Inscription of 


209 

206 

209 

225 

134 

234 

74 


m 

67, 


the W. 


237 


142 

126 

115 

234 


of. 


.. 230 
153—155 
155; 

.. 156 
.. 78 


grdtna, signification of the term . . . . 73, 77 

Grantha script . . . . 2II 

grants of land. See land system. 

Greece, Dr. Schlieman’s discoveries, in . . 121 
Grigsby, (Giigbie), Alex., factor at Porakfid, 

letter of complaint from .. .. 109 111 

Gujarat, history of, 80 ; Gurjara settlements 
in, 115 ; ancient name of . . . . . . 218 

Gujars, Gurjaras . . . . 115 

Gulbarga, seige of 129 

Gulgfir, Gollaguda 126 

Gupta kingdom, relations with the early Uibi- 



Gurjistan . . . . . . . . . . ..116 

Gurkhas, in Palestine, during the Great War, 

41—49, 64—66 


If oorfem, the ship, at Surat, in 1664 .. ..1,2 

Habib Khan Eakar, later known as Sarmast 

Khan, Sher Shah Stir’s relations with .. 163 

Habshis of India, maml&ha . . . . . . 80 

haemorrhoids .. .. .. __ jjj 

Ilaibat K^an Niazi, governor of the Panjab, 

under Sher Shah Siir 1S8, 190 

Hailley’s Comet .. .. .. 24^ 

HajI ^an, Jagirdar of Dhar, under Sher 
Shah SCu . . , , _ _ _ ^ 286 

kalakeetra, meaning of . . . . . . , . 76 

Hampe. See Pampa. 

Harapala Deo of Deogiri, flayed alive . . . . 208 

Harihara, I, territory held by, 233, 234 ; II, 
titles and importance of, 234 ; inscriptions 

235 

Harita. See Gold. 

Harivarma, copper-plates of, suggested date of, 

153, 134 

Harrington, John, chief at Forakfid . . 109, 110 

Haraacarita of Bkij^a, some passages in the . . 242 

Hartman, Abraham, merchant of Surat . . 2 

Hasan Siir, f. of Sher Shah Stir . . . . 161 

Hastin, copper plates of 77 

hatiikd, signification of . . . , . . . . 73 

Hazara. See Takht Hazara. 

Hazrat-i-’fili, applied to Sher Shah Sur . . 181 

Hecate, goddess, described 244 

Hemachandra, and PaiQaciprakjta , . 51 5^^ 

Hemachandra, the Pai^ci used by . . 13 27 

Hiuen Thsang, on the position of Broach . . 218 
Hindiya, plundered . . . . _ _ _ _ 241 

Hindu Empires of India. Sea Vijayanagara. 
Hindu ascetics, female _ 223 

Hindu Beg, befriends Sher Shah Sur .. . '.181 
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INDEX 


Hinduism, position of the king in, 116 ; and I 
Buddhism, struggle between .. .. 143 i 

Hindus, object to taking the oath, 152 ; em- I 
ployed by Sher Shkh Sflr, 190 history of 
the, 204 ; of South India, policy of, towards 
early Muhammadan settlers, 205 ; plundered 
by Muhammadans .. .. .. 200 — 211 

Hir and Ranjh&, the story of. See Story of 
Hir and Bknjha. i 

Hira Nath, guru . . H.R., 34 j 

hiranya. See gold, I 

hiranya-garbha, ceremony . . . . 21 4 

History of the Nizam Shahi kings of Ahmad- 
nagar, (eontd. from Vol. L, p. 328), the reign | 
of MurtazA Nizam Shah I, (continued), 29 — 36, 

66—73, 125—131, 198—203, 235—242 ; 
Hittiteg, discoveries relating to the, 123 — 125, 

133—135 

Hopkins, Francis, condemned for piracy, 60; 

copy of pardon granted to . . 60 

horse trade, ancient, two centres of, the, 133, 205 
Hoysalas, of Dwarasamudra, plundered, by 

Malik Kafur, 207; by Muhammad Tughlak, 

210, 232; fall of the, 231, 232; succeeded by 
the Udayars . . . . 233 

Hoysalesvara temple, at Vikramapura . . . . 230 

hsada-prasravana, meaning of . . . . 74 

Humayun, Sher Shah Sto’s relations with, 164, 

180—168 

Humay&npOr 33, 34 

Hunas, references to the 49 sj 

hu^ga, meaning of .. .. .. 159 

Husain, son of Murtaza Nizam Shah I, 29n., 202n. 
Husain gfean Tarshizi, tutor to Murtaja 
NizAm Shah I . . . . . , 29n. 

Hyksos, the, conquer Egypt , , . . I37 


Ibrahim ‘Adil ShAh I, of BijApur, relations of, 
with Ahmadnagar in the reign ot MurtaiA 
NizAm ShAh I, 237 ; H, patron of Pirishta, 
relations of, with Ahmadnagar, in the reign of 


Murtaza Nizam ShAh I. . ..67, 68, 126 129 

Ibrahim HiAn, general, campaign against Sher 

ShAhSur 180 

Ibrahim Lodi, character of . . . . . . 163 


IbrAhim Qutb Shah I, of Golcondah, relations 
of, with Ahmadnagar in the reign of Murtam 
NizAm ShAh I., 67, 68, 70, 73, 128; death of. 

130, 131 

Ibrahim Sur, grandfather of Sher ShAh Sur, 161 
lyilAs ^Au, African, Amir of Ahmadnagar, 69n., 

125, 126, 128 


India, introduction of the double dome into, 

79 ; entered by the Guijsuras and the MQiiins, 

1 IS ; provisional bibliography of the Muham- 
madan Architecture of, 81 — 108, 165 — 179; 
importance of Sher ShAh Bur’s ^stem in, 160, 

161, 189 — 191 ; Dravidian, 232, 234, 236 ; 
South, the Advent of Island into, 205—211 ; 
the Vijayanagara Eknpire in . . . . 229 — 235 

India, Ancient. See Ancient India. 

Indian Coinage. See Coinage, Indian. 

Indian history, dated,- divisions of . . . . 161 

Indus, river, gold from the 139, 141 

Inscriptions — 

Achsemenian . . . . . . . . . . 122 

Anaimalai Temple . . . . . . 216, 217 

of Assyria .. .. 120, 124, 135, 137 

of Babylonia . . . . . . . . 120, 124 

Barrackpur plate of Vijayasena, 147, 163, 

167, 158 

Bhitari of Skandagupta . . . . . . 60 

of BhojavarmA 163, 167 

Bodh Gaya . . 164 

Cuneiform .. 120-124,133—135 

Cinnamanur . . . . . . . . 212 

DeOpsda 147, 148 

of DevarAja II . . . . . . . . . . 236 

Gaya 166 

of Harihara I . . . . . . 236 

Hoysala . . . . 230 

I JimAgAdh, of Skandagupta 60, 78 

of KhAravela . . . . 226 

Madanapada, of ViAvarupa 14&t. 

MadbAinagar, of Lakshmatmsena . . 148n. 

' Mandasor Pillar' . . . . . . 60, 61 

Naihati 156 

I from Palembang . . . . , . . . 244 

Rajput . . . . . . 117 

SamAth of MahipAla . . . . . . 167 

near Smyrna . . . . 123 

Sonpur, of Sometvaradeva . . . . 156 

Susian . . . . . . . . . . 122 

UdayAr . . . . . . . . 233 

Ve]vi-kudi plates and the Sangam Age, 211 — 217 
Copper-plate — 

of BhojavarmA . . . . . . 163 

of Harivarma . . . . . . 163, 164 

of Srichandra . . . . . . . . 163 

referring to land grants . . . . 73 — 79 

Islam, The advent of, into South India, 205 — 211 

Islam, in South India, the progress of, 229, 231 
IsraA’il ShAh, of BijApAr, blinded . . . . 68 


jala, signification of . . . . . . . . 75 • 

JalAl of Bukhara, Sayyid, PSr .. .. H.R,, 62 


i 
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25i 


180 


189 


210 


206 


161 


205 


JalM Khto LohUni, Sher Shall Sot’s relations 

with 163, 164, 179, 

Jalal SOr, a. of Sher Shah Sur, campaign 
against the Mughals . . 181, 182, 185, 

Jaialu’ddin Ahsan Hian, general, becomes in- 
dependent 

Jal&Iu’ddin Khilji, a Turki manMh, k. of 
Delhi, murdered 
Jalhl-ud-dfn Muhammad Akbar Shah. See 
Akbar. 

Jal&lu’ud-din Sharqi, Sulthn, Sher ShOh Sur’s 
relations with . . • . . . . . . . • 163 

jc^-sthala, signification of . . . . 73, 74 

JamOl Khan Sarangkhfini, patron of Sher Shhh 
SOr 

Jamalu’ddin of Kish, Arab chief and horse 
trader 

Jahgama guru, the, in the Liiigayat sect . . 7 

JOtarupa. See gold. 

Jatda, Parantaka, k., in the Velvi-kudi plate 
Inscription .. .. 211, 215 — 217 

Jats, meeting of the Mihiras and Ourjaras 
with the .. .. .. .. 115, 118 

Jats, character of the, H.B., 34, 59, 60 ; of 
Thatta Zahid, expel Waris ShOh . . H.R., 60 

jauhar, of R&jpOts, imder Sher ShOh Sur, 1 87 ; 

at Kampti, under Muhammad Tughlak 
JaunpOr, under Sher Shfth Sur 
Java, DjOwS 
Javan, brother of Tubal 
Jayabhatta, inscription of 
Jayadhvaja, k. of Avanti 
Jerusalem, stormed in the Great War 
Jhang, Jhang Si&l, home of Hir, H.R.. 36. 

Jodhpur, raided by the Mers 
Jog philosophy, planes in 
Jogis, of Tilla, described by Waris Shhh, H.B., 59 
Johnson, J., of Fort St. George, dismissed . . 184 
Judsean Hills . . . . . . . . 41, 42 

Junagadh inscription of Skandagupta . . . . 50 

Juned Barlhs, Mughal Governor of Jaunpur. 

Sher Shah Sur’s relations with .. 163, 181 

Jyotirvarma, suggested date of .. 153, 154u. 


.. 210 
. . 184 
.. 243 
.. 133 
73, 77 
.. 219 
41, 47 
37, 56 
.. 113 
H.R.. 33 


Kabeiri, Khabiri . . 

.. 134 

kacchSrkma, signification of 

. . 74 

Kadamba, IJdayar conquest of . . 

.. 234 

Kadunkon, k. in the Vejvi-kudi plates . . 

212, 213 

kahapana, coin 

.. 141 

Khkatiyas, of Orangal, rise of the, 230 ; 

fall of 

the 

231, 233 


k., in the Harsaearita of 



242, 243 

Kaiabhras, the, in the Vefvi-kudi plates 

212, 


213, 215 

KMakdto, meaning of 

.. 12 

K&lapnrusha, Orion 

.. 143 

Kales Devar, Kulasekhara 

.. 231 

KkUdasa, date of, discussed, 192 — 198 

; on 

the Mahishmati of Khrtavirya 

.. 219 

Kalinga, lost by the Chdlas 

.. 230 

Kalinjar, Sher Shah Sur’s death at 

.. 189 

Khmak-k&i?i Isvaran Singan of Kdrrkai 

re- 

newal of the VeJvi-kudi grant to 

.. 215 

Kamauli Inscription of Vaidyadeva 

74—77 

Kampana I, territory of 

.. 233 

kanaka-garbha, ceremony 

.. 211 

kariats, meaning of 

.. 5 

Kanchi, Pallava capital, 229, 230 ; later Choja 

capital 

231, 232 

hand, meaning of . . 

H.R., 37 

Kandy, treaty of alliance with, now lost. 

131, 132 

kanji, meaning of 

.. 109 

Kaqijanur, early Muliammadan settlers 

at. 

206 ; attacked by Malik Kaffir, 208 ; 

Hoy- 

sala capital, called Vikrsunapuram 

.. 230 

Kaphtor, Krete 

.. 135 

Kara Eyuk, Ganis 

.. 135 

Karka, a constellation 

. . 144 

karkAna, clerks 

.. 190 

Karkarfija, inscription of 

73, 78 

Karqadeva, inscription of 

.. 78 

kdrsha, a copper coin 

.. 142 

karshdpana, a siU-er coin 

.. 140 

Kartavirya, The Mahishmati of 

217—221 

Kasan Khangu, of Deogiri, rebel, under 

Mu- 

hammad Tughlak 

.. 210 

Kasavans, potters of Malabar 

159 

Kaskians, home of the 

.. 133 

Kasinilos, Khasa milis 

.. 134 

Kathiawar, Mihiras settle in, 115; portion 

of 

the ancient Anfipa 

218—221 

Kattusas, Boghaz Keui 

.. 134 

Kayal, port, seat of eai-ly horse trade . . 

.. 205 

Keppitipola, leader in the Uva rebellion of 

1817 — 18, executed 

.. 131 

Kerma, in N. Dongola, ancient Egyptian 

fort 

.. 137 

Kessi, Kharrian poet 

.. 13« 

Khabiri, the Hittite body-guard 

.. 134 

Khalimpur Inscription . . . . .. 73 74 78 

Khan-i-A’zam, title of Mirza Aziz Kfika 

..202n. 

Kharavela, Inscription of, and the date of Bud- 

dha’s death 

.. 225 

Kharri, the, emigrants from Mitanm 

.. 134 
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Khasa-miUuSi deified Hittite, k. . . • • 13^ 

Khawfis general under Sher Shfih Sur, 

181 ; drowned, 182 ; a second of tke name, 

182, 183,185, 188,190 

Khawaspur, in ShaMbad, fief, held by Sher 


Shab Sfir’s family . . . . • . 181 — 163 

khila, meaning of . . 76 


Khiljis, the, land system of, 190, 191 ; incur- 
sions into S. India, 80, 152, 203, 206, 210, 230 
Xbizr Xban, plundered by Sher Shkh Sfir . . 186 
Kbusrfi Khan. See Malik Kbusril. 

Ehvajaji Fathufiah ^ashi, Mughal ambas- 


sador to Ahmadnagar . . . . . . 202 

Kbwaja Khizar, god of the waters . . H.R., 62 

kUhari, a game . . H.R., 39 


Kirjath Jearim, captured in the Great War . . 41 

Kishvar Khan, of Bijapur, relations with Ah- 
madnagar 69, 125n.,. 127 

Kisun Das, broker of Surat, plimdered by 
Sivaji ■ • . • . . 2, 5, 6 

Knossos, palace of, excavated . . . . 123 

KOrrkai, village named in the Velvi-ku^i 


grant 212, 214, 215 

Krete, in the Asstir tablets .. 123, 135, 136 

kr^atah karsayatah, signification of . . 76, 78 

Krishnaraya, k. . . . . 229, 234 

krsnalat, meaning of . . . . . . . . 140 

kutra, meaning of . . . . . . 76 

Ksbatriya caste, admission of Ourjaras and 
of Mers into the . . 115, 116 

Ksudra, suggested derivation of Sfidra from . . 138 
Kudalasangama, in S. Maratha co., Siva 
temple at . . . . . . 7 


Kudumi, k., grantor of the Velvi-kudi plates. 


212, 215 

Kulasakhara, murdered . . . . . . . . 231 

Kulbilr Thapa, Gurkha, awarded the V.C. . . 65 

Kul6ttunga-Ch5la I, the E. Chaiukya Rajendra 

Chdla 152, 230 

Kuindra-^rainanat, female ascetics . . . . 226 

Kupdikera, Tupfiikera . . . . 218 

Kuryet-el-Enab. See Kirjath Jearim. 

Ku4asthali, old capital of Gujarfit . . . . 218 

Kutbu’ddin Mubarak Shah, conquest of S. 

India by . . . . . . . . . . 208 

Kuyavans, the Kasavans . . . . . . 169 


Labbais, of modem Ma’abar, suggestion as to 
the origin of the . . . . 206, 208, 210 

Laddar Deo. See Rudra Deo. 

Lad Malika, widow, of Chunar, Sher Shah Sur’s 

treataoent of 

l .* k s hmapa Somvat, the _ . . 166, 166 


Lakshmapasena and bis predeoMSors, date of, 

146—148, 163—158 


Lakshmidhara, minister of Devaraya 11 . . 234 

Laksmidhara, Prakrit grammarian 13, 63 

Lai Ded. See lalldshwarL 
LaUa Togishwari. See Lall6shwari. 

Laliashwari, poetess of Kashmir . . - 69, 60 

Land system in epigraphic grants . . 73 — 79 

La-aam era . . . . . . 156, 166 

Layard, discoveries in Nineveh, by . . . . 120 

Leerdam, the ship, at Surat in 1664 . . 1, 2, 3, 6 

lime for building, in 1689 . . . . . . 60 

hinguiatic Studiea from tha HimaUtyaa, by the 
Revd. T. Grahame Bailey, (book-notice), 222 — 224 
lAat of InacripUona Found in Burma, pt. I, 

by C. Duroiselle, (book-notice) . . . ■ 164 


Lodis, the, Sher Sh6b Sfir’s relations with, 

161, 163, 164, 184 

Lohanis, the, Sher Sh&h Sfir’s relations with, 

163, 164, 179, 180 
Lohogarh, fort, prison of Prince BurhAn . . 31 

LopAmudrA, Vedic poetess . . . . . . 226 

Lubbays. See LabbAis. 

lunar origin of the PApdyas , . , . ..211 


Ma’abar, meaning and origin of the name, 

205 ; “ half Hindu ” Muhammadan settle- 
ments in, 206 ; Malik KAfflr’s campaign 
in, 206, 208, 209 ; rebellion of, under Muham- 
mad Tughlak .. .. .. 210,211 

Afd-bdp, signification of .. .. .. ..189 

Macartney, Lord, letter to the King of Kandy . . 132 
Macaaaar, the ship, at Surat, in 1664 . . . .2 — 8 

MadanapAda plate, of ViAvarfipA . . . . 148 

MadanapAladeva, inscriptions of, 73, 78 ; 

defeat of . . . . . . . . • • 1^8 

i MAdhainagar plate of Lakshmapasena, 148n. 

i Madhura-Kavi AlwAr . . , . . . . . 216 

MadhyAna Paraiyans, the PrathamasAkba 

Brahmans . . . . . . . . . . 158 

Madura, 211 ; sack of .. .. .. .. 231 

I MaghA Brahmans, and the Mers . . 116n.,,118 

j Maghs, Mer priests . . . . . . . . 118 

’ Magi, suggested connection with the Ma^A 
i Brahmans . . . . . . 116n., llSn. 

MabAbat KhAn. SfibadAr of QujarAt, aids 
Surat, in 1664 . . . . . . . . 2, fti. 

Mahdbhdrata, the, on the MAhishmati of KAr- 
tavirya . . . . . . . . . . . . 218 

MahAhastin the Majhgawam Inscription of . . 77 

MabAkoAala, of Hiuen Thsang . . . . • • 219 

MahArAshtra, MnsAImaa feudatories in . • 208 
MahArs, low caste sect . . 1 2 87, 40, 64 
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Maheia, second stage, in the Vira ^aiva sys- ! 

tem . . . • . . • • • • 7, 37 — 40 

Mdbisba, M&hishaka, and other forms. See 
MShishmati of Kartavirya. 

Mahishmatj, the, of Kartavirya . . . . 217 — 221 

MabmOd Lodi, Sber Shah Sur’s relations 
with .. .. .. .. .. 163, 161 

MabmOd Shdh of Bengal, campaign against 

Sber hab Svlr 179—182, 186 

Maitrakas, identification of .. .. ..115 

Maitreyi, a Brahmavdd/ini . . . . . . 225 

Makbdiim ’Alam of H4jipur, ally of Sher Shah 

Sbr 164, 179 

Malavas, the Mazhavas .. .. ..211 

MMdev Rathor of Marw4r, relations with Sher 

ShahSur 187,188 

Malik Barid. See ’-All Barid Shah. i 

Malik KSfur, campaign in S. India, 152, 

200—208, 231 

Mabfc Khusrfl, entitled Malik Naib Kafur, 

Gujarati favourite of Kutbu’ddin Muh.arak i 
Sh&b, campaign in tbs Dakkan , . 208, 209 j 

Malik Naib K&fiir. See Malik Khusru. ' 

Malik Qumi, court poet of Shirtaja Ni 7 ,am 

SbfthI 203 } 

Maliko’l-Isiam, Jamalu’-ddin of Kish.. .. 205 ! 

Mftliy^, copper-plate Inscription . . . . . . 73 | 

Mallu Khto of MSlwfi, Sher Shah SOr’s re- 
lations with . . . . . . 1 84, 1 86. 1 87 1 

Malwa, 184; Sher Shfth Sur’s work in, 186, 

187; history of, 186; or AvantI .. .. 218 

mairduks, the Habshis of India, 80 ; d 3 masty 

of Delhi 206 

Mana, meaning of . . . . 140 

Msn4war &an. Missionary, author of a History 
of the Mere of MerwdrA . . . . . , 114 

Mandasor Pillar Inscription . . . . 50, 51 

Mangala-T^ja, in the Velvi-kudi grant . . . . 213 

ManjO, of Takht Hazara, f. of Ranjha, H.R., 60 
Manmasiddhi, Siddhi-Ch 6 la k. . . . . . . 231 

M9pil1ahs of Ma’abar, “ half -Hindus ” . . 206, 210 

MarathAs, admitted to the Kshatriya caste, 1 1 6 ; 

valour of the . . . . . . . . .,129 

Maravarman, several of the name, in the Velvi- 
kud* grant .. .. .. 211. 213, 214 

Maravarman Tvula^okhava I, murdered . . . . 207 

Markapdeja, author of the P>al-rtn-^.,nasva .. 14 

Marra, name in the Velvi-kudi grant . .,214 

Milrran, Mdrran-kari, k., in the Velvi-kudi 
grant .. .. .. .. .. 214 — 217 

Marranjadaiyan, k., in the Vpjvi-l;udi grant . . 216 
Marupa, Udayar, 233 ; conquest of Kadamba 

by 234 

MarwSr, in Rajputana, Sher Shah Siir’s cam- 
paign in 187—189 

Marzabfin. See Takiu’ddin ’Abdu'r-Rahraan, 203 
Masnad-i-ala-’Isa Khan, Sarw.ani. supporter 
of Sher Shah Sur . . , . . , I 84 

matam-astu hhavafam, signification of . . . , 79 I 

Mathura, identification of .. .. .. 2 ig ] 


Mauryan coinage in India . . . . . . 142 

Mays, m. of Buddha, in the Aroaravati sculp- 
tures 112 

Mazhavas, tribe of S. India . . . , 211, 214 

mazHrs, carriers . . . . . , . . . . 5 

Media. See Mibiristan. 

Medwar . . . . . . . . . . . . 115 

MbUo, Martim Affonso de, ally of Mahmud Shah, 181 
Meroe, seat of an ancient iron industry, 136 ; 

later Ethiopian capital . . . . . . 137 

Mers of Merwara, origin and early liiatory of 
the 113—119 


meru, a hill, suggested connection with the 


Mers . . . . . . . . . . ,.114 

Merwara. See Mers. 

metal mines of Asia Minor . . . . . . 134 

Metanni, N. Mesopotamia, home of the Kharri, 134 
Mewar, taken by Sher Shah Sur 189. See 
Udaipur. 

Mhairs, Mirs .. .. .. ., ..113 

Mid-day Paraiyans. See Prathamasukha Brdh- 
mans. 

Mihir, the sun .. .. .. ..116 

Mihiraknla, meaning of the name . . 116n., 1 18 
Mihiras, the Maitrakas .. .. .. ..115 

Mihire^war, the sun-god .. ,. ..118 

Mihiristan, connection of the Mers with ,. 113 

Milki, m. of Hir H.R., 59, 62, 64 

Mir, a Gujar title .. .. ..117 

Jliracle play in Babylon, mentioned in St. 

Peter’s first Epistle .. .. .. ..130 

MiiAn Shah Hnsain, s. of Murtazfi Xij&m 

Shah I 237, 238 

Mir IVIadhl. Safari Saj^'id, martyred . . . , 29 

Mfrza ‘.Aziz Kuka, foster brother of .AUbar, 


202n., 240—242 

Mirza Husain, s. of Murtaza Niz.lm Shfdi I, 
sentenced to death . . . . . . . . 240 

Mirza Sadiq, Urdubadi, wit of ‘Iraq, at the 
court of Murtaza Nizam Shah I . . 36, 240 

Mitra, g. of the Mers . . . . . . ..116 

Mizpah, captured in the Great War . . . . 41 

MIecbchha, suggested interpretation of, 49, 50 

Mohiuddin, Pir, patron of W3ris Shah, H.R., 60 
Monastery, the place of, in the Lingay.at sect., 7 
money, current in the Eig-veda .. .. ..140 

Mongyr copper-plate Inscription of Devapala, 73, 78 
Moirholi copper plar-- Inscription of Madana- 
paladeva . . . . . . . . . . 76 

Moors object to taking the oath . . . . 152 

Moplahs. the Alapillahs . . . . . . 206, 21C 

Morgan, de. Susian Inscription found b}’-. 122 ; 

other discoveries by . .. , .123 

mortar, for buildings, in 1689 .. .. ..60 

Mosehians, tribe, home of the .. .. ..133 

3t richchhakaiHxt, the play, connection with the 
Mndrd-Rdkshasa .. ,, ..50 

Mriga. Orion 143 , 144 

Miiayyin Khan of H'ndia, submits to Sher 
ShahSur .. .. 
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Miichkimda, founder of a tliird city called 
Mahishmati . . . . . . . . . . 220 

Mudpada, Sangama Chief . . . . . . 233 

Mudrd-Edkshasa, date of the . . . . 49 — 51 

Mughals, Sher Shte Sur’s relations with the, 

179, 182 — 185; invasions of the .. 207, 209 

Miihammad Sultan, Sher Shah Sur’s relations 

163 

Muhammad of Ghazni, conquest of S. India by, 231 
Muhammad Fakhru’ddin JCina. See Muham- 
mad Tughlak. 

Muhammad Khan Sur, neighbour and enemy 
of Sher Shah Siir . . . . . . 1 62, 1 63 

Muhammad Quli Qutb Sliah of Golcondah. 

See Golcondah. 

Muhammad Tughlak, character and history of. 


209, 210, 232 

Muhammadan Architecture of India, A pro- 
visional bibliography of, 81 — 108, 165 — 179 

Muhammadan invasions of S. India, 205 — 211 ; 

231—234 

mill, narcotic preparation . . . . H.R., 37 

Mullah, description of the . . . . H.R., 60 

Multan, tander Sher Sh&h Sur Igg 

munsif, civil official under Sher Shfah SCir . . 190 

ugaddam, ta.s; gatherer Igo 

Murri, tribe, the Kharri 134 


Murtazi ^izflm ShSh I of Aljmadnagar, reign 
of, (continued), 29—36, 66—73, 125—131, 

198 — 203, 235 — 242 ; dominated by Sahib 
Khan, 29 — 33 ; desires to retire from the 
world, 3.3 — 30 : the quarrel l)etweon Salabat 
KhOn and Sayyid Murtazu, 60, 201—203, 235, 
230: relations with Bij.OpOr, 29, .30, 32, 07— 

7.3. 12.5—128, 200—202, 237-242: relations 
with Bidar, 30, 31, 07—72 ; Xaldrug besieged, 

69n., 71, 72, 129—131, 198—200 
MurtazO Sabzavari, Sayyid, of Berar, in the 
reign of Murtaza Nizam Shah I, 33n., 69, 

70, 199—200 

Murtaza Sayyid, Am'ir-ul-Mvlk, of Berar, in 
the reign of Alurtaza Nizam Shah I.. 30; 
quaiTel between Sahib Khan .and, 30—33 ; 
quarrel between Salabat Khan and, 00— 73ii., 

127n.. 128, 130—131, 201—203, 235-^242 
Muslim Pathaa kings, coins used by tlie . . 221 
Mussalman. See Muhammadan. 

Muttra, Ahmad Shah’s invasion of . . H.R., 63 

Mykenao, Dr. Schlieman’s discoveries in 121 


I 


1 


Nakkan-kotri, name in the Velvi-kn^i grant . . 216 
Naldrug, fort, siege of, 69n., 71 — 73, 129 — 131, 

198—200 

NammMw&r 216, 217 

NandOd, Gurjara kingdom . . . . . . 117 

Ndnyadeva of Mithila, conquered by Vijays- 
sena .. 147 

Napata, near Dongola, early Ethiopian capital, 137 
Nflraya^apftladeva, inscriptions of . . . . 73 

Narmada, on which stood the Mahisbmati of 
Kartavirya . . 217, 218 

Narr-k6^an of Korrkai, Vejvi-kudi granted to, 212 
Nasirdbad, loyal during the mutiny . . . . 114 

Nasiru’ddin Shah,- SultSn, Malik Khnsru . . 208 

Navayats, of N.-W. Indian coast . . 206, 210 

Navsari temple, sacred fire brought to . . . . 244 

Nebi Samwil, Mizpah . . . . . . . . 41 

Nedun-jadaiysn, k., in the Velvi-kuiji grant, 213 
Nelveli, battle . . . . 212, 214 

Nepali, specimens of, in tales of the Great 

War 41—49, 61—66 

Neuve-Chapelle, battle, in the Great War , . 65 

Nila, k. of Mahishmati . . . . 219, 220 

ceremony . . . . . . . , 216 

nishka, interpretations of . . . . . . 140 

Nizam Shahi Kings of Ahraadnagar, history of. 

See History of the Nizfim Shfihi of .\hmad- 
uagar. 

Nuns, Buddhist . . . . . . . . 225 — 227 

Nushirwan, Sassaniau Emperor, suggested an- 
cestor of the MaharanSs of Udaipur . . 118 

Nusrat Shah of Bengal, relations with .Sher 
Shah Slip 164, 179 


Oath, objection to taking the . . . . . . 152 

Old Kayal, factory . . . . . . 109 — 111 

Om, .sacred syllable . . . . . . 36n., 66n. 

Orangal (Orugallu), Kakatiya capital . . 230, 233 

Orion, suggested connection of, with Parpa- 
§abari .. .. .. .. 143 

Orugallu. See Orangal. 

Oxenden, Sir Geo., at Surat, in 1664 .. 1, 3, 109 


Nadir Shfdi, Dcllii sacked by . . 

uusam, signification of 

Naih.ati plate Inscription of VaUalasena 


Pabbajitda, meaning of . . . . 

Pagan, Ananda Temple at 
Paifaciprftkrta, and Hemachandra 


.. 225 

.. 40 

61—34 
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Pai^ci . . . . . . . . . . . . 13 

Pala kingdom, destroyed . . 148, 155, 156 

PaUava-malla, k., in the Vejvi-kudi grant . . 211 
Pallavas, defeated, 215 ; of Kanohi, 229 ; 

ousted by the Vengi dynasty . . 230, 232 

Fampa, seat of Vijayanagara power . . . . 234 

pana, a silver coin . . . . . . . . 142 

P5n.i3ya, name in the VeJvi-kudi grant, 211-214, 216 
P5ndyas and Cholas, in S. India . . 231, 232 

Papini, date of, connection with Buddhist 
Nuns . . . . . . . . . . . . 225 

Panj5b, village life in the . . . . H.R., 59 

Panjab, N., Sher Sh9,h Sur’s campaign against 
the Gakkars of the . . . . . . 1 85, 1 83 

Panjabi gamblers, reference to secret voca- 
bulary of . . . . . . . . 222, 224 

Panwar, a stock name of the Mers, 114 ; symbolic- 
figure of . . . . . . . . . . 119 

Parame^vara Kudumi, in the Velvi-kudi grant, 215 
Far5ntaka, Jatila Parantaka, in the Vel'.i- 
kudi grant .. .. .. .. 211,215 

paranti, signification of . . . . . . . . 76 

Paraiurama, founder of SurpdraUa . . . . 220 

pargana, unit of Administration in Sher 
ShAh Sur’s system .. .. .. 189,190 

Fariar, a stock name of the Mers, 114, 117 — 119 

paribbijiMs, Si30etica .. .. .. 226, 227 


pariccJieda, not satisfactorily’ explained 

* 

parihdra, suggested signification of 

. . 7 hi. I 

Pari Vrdjaka, Pari Vrdjika, signification of . . 226 

Parmar, symbolic figure of, 1 1 7. See Pan war. 

FanyaSabari, goddess, origin of . . 

143— 1 -14 

Parsi history 

. . 244 

Parusba, signification of 

9 

Patna, rebuilt by Sher Shah Sir 

.. 187 

patwdri, meaning of 

.. 102 

peasantry, Sher ShAh Sir’s treatment of 

the. 

162 — 164, 180, 183 — 185; under Firoz Shah 

Tughlak 

.. 191 

pension for wound and service . . 

. . 60 

Penugonda, rise of UdayAr power in 

.. 233 

perpetuanos, English piece-goods 

.. 204 

Persia, early home of the Mers, 115; sun worship 

from, 116 ; cuneiform inscriptions of, 

120 : 

home of the Parais 

.. 244 

pewter table plate 

. . 204 

philology, Prakrit, two schools of 

. . 13 

piracy, punishment for, in 1689 . . 

. . (k) . 

pdkfj, meaning of 

. . 70 

PorakAd, on the Travancore coast, a factor’s 

complaints from 

109—111 1 

Porqua. See Porakad. 


Portuguese, Mahmid Shah helped by the 

-.181 

pottery, as historioal evidence, in Egypt, 

121, 130 1 


Poverio, Capt. Clemente, wound and service 
pension granted to . . . . . . . . GO 

Prakko4ala, possibly Mah&kosala .. ..219 

Prakrit philology, two schools of . . . . 1 

Prakrit dialects 51,. 5 

prakriti-parihara-yuHa, suggested signification of, 74 
Prdkrta-kalpataru, Prakrit grammar by Rama- 
Aarman (Tarkavagisa) . . . . . . 13, 14, 16n. 

Prdkrta-Kdmadhenu, a lost work by LankeSvara, 13 
Pranaliiiga, (the Liiiga in the Life) stage IV 
in the Vira ^aiva system . . . . 7, 55 , 56 

pranava, Om . . . . , , . . . . 56 

prasdd, signification of . . . . . . . . 4 Qn. 

Prasada, (Grace), stage III in the Viru ^aiva 

system 7 ^ 54 

Prathamasakba Brahmans, or Mid-day Parai- 

yans 158, 159 

Pratipa, k., possibly of Kartavirya’s line . . 219 
Pratisthdsdgara, an enoyelopsedia by Vallala- 

sena 15S 

pravardhamdna, suggested signification of . . 155 

Princess, the ship . . . . . . , . 60 

Prithvi Raj, legendary ancestor of the Mers . . 114 
Proverbs, Burmese . . . . . . . . 227 

Pulindas, the Pulindai, of Ptolemy . . . . 219 

PupdakeAvara Temple Inscription of Vadari- 
kasrama , . . . . . , . . . 74 n. 

Purdms, the, on the site of Mahishmati of 
KartAviry's .. .. .. .. 218, 219 

purdnas, ancient coins . . , , . . 141 , 142 

Pm-an Mai Chauhan of Raisin, Rajput chief, 

Sher Shah Sur’s relations with . . 186, 187 

Pururavas, name in the Velvi-kudi grant . . 211 
puspavdtikd, signification of . , , . . . 74 


Qadir Shah, title of Mallu Khan . . . . 184 

Qalandars, reference to the secret vocabulary of 

the 222, 224 

Qasais, reference to the secret vocabulary of the, 

222, 224 

Qasira Beg, hakim to Burhan Nif.am Shah I, 
in the reign of Murtanv Nizam Shah I, 202n., 237 
Qazi Beg, vakU and pUhvd, of Ahmadnagar . . 29 

Quli Khan Sui-, s. of Sher Shah Sur . . . . 184 


Rafi’u’ddin Safavi, Saint, and enemy to ths 
RAjpfits . . 
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Raiain, fort, siege of . . . . . . 186, 187 

Rajadhiraja I, Chola k., date of . . . . 230 

Rajaraja I, Chola k., conquests of, 230 ; III, 
defeated . . ■ ■ • • • • • • 231 

Rajasimha, Pa^dya k., in the Velvi-kudi grant, 211 
Rajendra-Chola I, date of, 153; power of . . 230 
Rajputana, homo of the Mera, 113 ; entered 
by immigrants from Persia, 115 ; Sher Shah 
Sur’s campaign in . . . . . . 187, 189 

Rajput inscription . . . . . . ..117 

Rajputs, connection of the Mers of Merwara 
with the, 113 — 119; of Raisin, relations of 
Sher Shah Sur with the .. .. 187 — 189 

Ramachandra of Deogiri, attacked by Alau’d- 

din Khilji 206, 207 

Ramachandra Udayar . . . . . . . . 235 

Ramapala, date of . . . . . . . . 153 

Rama-Sarman (Tarkavagisa) the Apabhrarasa 
Stabakas of . . . . 13—20, 21—28 

R^ Deo, Ramachandra of Deogiri . . . . 206 

Ra’iganatha Temple, near Srirajigara, Hoj'- 
sala inscription in the . . . . . . 230 

Rangpur, birthplace of Hir .. . .H.R., 34, 35 

Ranjha. See Story of Hir and Ranjho. 
Rashtrakutas and Chalukyas, at war . . . . 23® 

Reisnor, Dr., discoveries in Egypt by .. ..137 

Report on the Ternunology and Claesijication of 
Orammar (Oriental Advisory Committee, Ox- 
ford), (book-notice) .. .. .. .. 204 

Revdyats, Persian epistles . . . . . . 244 

Revenue, Sher Shah Sur's system of . . 190, 191 

Riij-veda, reference to precious metals in the, i 

139, 140 

rinff, a musical initriunen t .. .. H.R., 30 

rivers, gold from .. .. .. .. ..139 

Roemondt, Conraeclt, of the I.eerdatn . . . . 2, 4 

Rohtas, fort in Bihar, captured by Sher Shah 
Sur, 181 — 183 ; another of the name, in the 

Panjab 186, 191 

Royal Charles, the ship . . . . . . 109, 111 

Rudra Deo, of Warangal, Malik Kafur’s cam- 
paigns against . . . . , . . . 207 — 2U9 

Rumi Khan, campaign against Sher Shah Sur, 

181, 182 


Sahib ^&n, favourite of Mur^a^ 

Sh6h I., 29 ; rebellion of, 30 ; murdered, 31 — 33 
Sahib Qiram, Bmhan Kizstm Shfth II . . . . 240 

Saida, husband of Hir, H.R., 33 — 36, 43—45, 

, 47, 50, 64 

Sairafi Sawaji, Maulana, poet . . . . . . 203 

Sakiya Tope, gold films from the .. ..141 

Sakkar-Bakkv. See Bakkar. 

Salabat Hian. favourite of Murtaza Xizfim Shfih 
I, quarrels between MurtazA Sa3ryid and, 
29—33, 66—73, 127, 128, isO, 131, 201, 

202, 23.'>— 242 

Salabhfi, a female ascetic . . . . . . 225 

saldkds, ancient coins . . . . . . . . 141 

samadliukamra-vanavAtika, signification of . . 74 

Samalavai’ma, traditional date of . . . . 153 

Sanvtnis, female ascetics . . . . . . 225, 226 

SambuvarAyas, Sengini chiefs . . . . . . 231 

samni, a game .. H.B., 39 

225, 226 
233 


SabseAnism, in Babylon . . 144 

Sabako, founder of the Ethiopian dynasty of 

liifiypt 

Sacrifice, in the Li'.igayet system . . . . 39 

Sadaiyan, k., in the Vejvi-kudi grant . . . . 214 

tadyohadhd, female ascetic . . . . . . 226 


Samnyasa system for women .. .. 225, 226 

Sangama I, UdayAr, of Vijn3'anagara. . .. 233 

sanyama, meaning of . . . . . . . ■ 7 

Saiigham Age, tlie, and the Velvi-Kudi Plates. 

See Velvi-kudi plates. 

Sanjan, first Parsi refugees at 244 

Sankar Deo, of Deogiri, defeated . . . . 206 

Sanskrit, in the Ve!vi-kudi grant .. 211,216 

sanydsinis, female ascetics . ■ • • 225, 226 

Sarapa, Sclf-.suiiender, stage V, in the Vira- 
saiva sj'stem - • ■ • • • 7, 56 

Sargon, K., campaign in Asia Minor . . . . 135 

Sai'gon, Babylonian high priest . . . . 135 

sarkdr, a di\ision, in Sher Shah Sur’s system, 

186, 189, 190 

Sarraast Khun, Habib Khan Kakar .. ..163 

Sarnath Inscription of Mahipala . . • • 161 

Sasaram, in Shahabad, Bihar fief, held by the 
Sui- family, 161, 163, 164, 180, 182; burial 
place of Sher Shah Sur . . .. 189, 191 

sat amd na kt^nalas, gold coiaa .. .. •• 1^ 

Sayjid ‘Ali. comments on his statements 
regarding, Burlmn Xizam Shah, II, • 32n.; 
Xaldrug, 198n.; Akbar’s embassy . . 202n. 

Schcil, Di-., Susian Inscription deciphered by, 122 
Schliemaim, Dr., discoveries in Greece by, 121, 123 

Schrader, tiist professor of Assyriology in 
Berlin . . • . • • . . 121 

Secretariat, the, established by Sher ShAb Sur, 190 
Seedee Boy . . . . . • . . 80 

Sena, kings, of Vikramapura, 153, destruction 
of, 155 ; cln oiiology of . . . . . . 156, 158 

Sendan, R., in the Velvi-kudi grant . . . . 213 

Seunadeva, inscription of . . . . 73, 78 

Shah Abu-l-Hasain, Sayyid, a. of Shah TAhir, 

127—129 
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ShahbSz Kalandar of TTcb, Fir . . . . H.B., 62 

Sb4h Haidar, s. of Shdib T&hir, vakil and pishva 
of Abmadnagar . . . . . . 34, 35 

Sbab T&bir, Saint . . . . . . 34 

Sh&hi dynasties, five, in the S. Dakkan . . 211 
Sb&hpnTa, Mer raids on . . . . 113 

Shakar Ganj, Saint of Pak Pattan, H.R., 60, 62 

Sbklva, kingdom of the Bhojas . . . . 218 

Sbekh Isma'il SOr, later Shuja’at Khan .. 163 
Shergadh. See Bakhar. 

Sher Kbftn, Tiger, title of Sher Shah Sur . . 163 
Sher Shkh Sur, A New View of, 160 — 164, 

179—184, 185—191 
shiqddr, military police-oEBcer . . . . 190 

Shiva, two views of . . . . . . . . 59 

Shuja’at Kh5n, Sher ShBh SOr’s relations with, 

163, 136, 190 


Si&ls. See Sy&ls. 

Siddhis, of Kanchl, Chdla family . . . . 231 

silver,' in Vedic India, 140; coins of, 141, 142; 
importation of, 141; as a standard of value, 

142; as legal tender, 142 ; in Bactrian 
currency.. .. .. .. ., 143 

Simhavishnu, k., in the Velvi-kudi grant . . 211 
Sind, Mihira settlements in, 115; Sher Shah SOr 

in 188 

Sivaji’s Raid on Surat . . . . . . , . 1 — 6 

Skandagupta, the Bhitari Inscription of, 50; the 
Junagadh Inscription of . . . . 50 

Slave kings of Delhi, correct name of the . . 206 

Smith, Antony, captured by Sivaji in 1664 . . 5 

Smyrna, Hittite rock inscription near . . ..123 

Soianki, a sub-section of the Mers, symbolic 
figure of, 117; possibly a Gujar tribe . . 118 

Solinus, later Hittite empire mentioned by . . 133 

•OMo, early Aryan use of .. .. ..149 

SomeSvara, the Sonpur plates of, loon.; defeat 

231 

Songs of France, in Nepali . . . . 63 66 

Sonpur plate Inscription of Somesvara, signi- 
fication of the term atUa rdjya in the, 1 5on. 

South Andaman Language, a Dictionary of the. 
Appendices V— XII .. .. S.A.L., 165— 188 

Sramaiji Savari, a female ascetic . . , . 225 

Sriehandra, copper-plate inscription of. . 153, I64n. 
Sri Harsa, inscription of . . . . 78 

Sringeri-pilha, joint Sangama grant to the . . 233 

star- worship . . .144 

Story of Hir and Ranjha, H.R., 33 — 56 ; Epi- 
lo^, H.R., 57 ; Appendix . . H.R.. 68—64 

Studies in Parsi History, by Shahpurshab Hor- 
masji Hodivala, (book-notice). . ,. 244 

stupa, and dome, connection between . , 
Suberdescham. See Mahabat Khan. 

Sudra, derivation of jgg 


Suflrein, French Admiral, lost letter to the 
King of Kandy from . . . . 131, 132 

Sufis, influence, of the . . . . . . 57 30 

Suicide, attempted in 1689, the cost of .. 162 

Sulaiman Sfir, step-brother to Sher Shfib 

Sur 161, 163 

Sultan Muhammad, Bahar Khan Lohani .. 163 
Sultan Sarwani, relations of Sher Sbdh Sflr 


wit>» 180 

Sumatra, S., stone figure found in . . . . 244 

Sumerian, the language of Sumer, 121, 122, 133, 134 

Sun-god, vague ideas regarding the, 120; title 
of the deified Hittite kings . . . . . , 134 

Sun-worship, by the Mers, 116; centres of . . 118 

Suiidara Pand3'a, murders Maravarman Kula- 

Sekhara I 207, 208, 231 

Sundara Paudya II, defeats the Chdjas 
Surajgarh, Sher Shah Sur’s victory at . . 

Sui-akarta, seat of the Java Institute 
Surasena, identification of 
Surashtra, suggested origin of the name 
Surat, Sivaji’s raid on, in 1664 . . 

^urparaka, kingdom, founded by Parasurama, 

220; included Bhrigu-Kachha , . 


.. 231 
-. 180 
-- 243 
.. 218 
.. 218 


suvaimi, oee gold. 

Suwadrae, of Surat, house of, destroyed in 1664, 5 

1,2,' 3 , 6 

Swally Hole 3 ^ 

swelling dome, origin of the 

Syals, a Rajput Tribe, H.B., 47, 48, 65, 66, 62, 64 


the 


Of 






158 

221 


taffeta, origin of the term 
tdjta. See tafleta. 

Taghi, a viamluk, in Gujarat, rebellion of . 210 

Taj Khan, Afghan governor of Chundr, killed, 164 
Takht Hazara, in Gujrauwala, home of 

H.R., 36, 37, 64 

Taki Khau, (a Labbdi ?) killed by Malik 

208 

Takla’ddin — AbduV-Rabman bin Muham- 

raadu’th-Tbaibi, early Arab horse trader in 



tala, signification of 73 74 

Talamg plaques, in Ananda temple. Pagan, 40, 162 
talapdtaka, signification of . . . _ 7^ 

Talikola, battle of . . . _ 229 

Tamizb, in the Velvi-kudi grant, 211, 212, 215 
Tanjore, later Qiola capital . . . , 231, 232 
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Tdragarb) fort, Mer raids on 
tataka, signification of 
Tatta, in Sind, Humayun at 


l-zbaks, Msarathas 

.. 74 

185, 187 


.. 129 


Technical and Commercial Terms, multiple 
origin of 

Tel-el-Amarna, cuneiform tablets of, 122 ; re- 


ferences to the Hittites in, 124, 134 ; on Sar- 


gon’a campaign in Asia Minor 
Telibinus, deified Hittite k. 


. . 135 
.. 134 


Teliiig&na overrun by Muhammad Tughlak, 

207, 209 

Tergenina. See Hecate. 

Thitharisagai Brahmans . . . . . . ..159 

Tikkana, Telugu poet, Siddhi-chola Minis- 
ter . . . . . . . . . • • ■ 231 

Tin-land, the, of the Assur plates, 134; suggest- 
ed identification of . . . . . . . . 135 

Tirumangai Alwar . . . . . . . . 217 

Todar Mai, trained by Sher Shslh Sur . . . . 191 

Toimur, near Srirangapatara, later Hoysala capi- 
tal 233 

topasses, meaning of . . . . . . . . 60 | 

Travers, Walter, chief at Old Kayal .. 110, 111 ! 


Vaoaknavi Gargi, a lirahmavMM, . . . . 225 

Vtxchanas, of the Vira Saiva or Lingayat sect, 
attributed to Basava, 7 — 12, 36 — 40, 54 — 57 
Vadariknsrama, temple inscription of . . . . 74n. 

Vaidyadeva, Kamauli Inscription of . . 74 — 77 

Vajravarma, k., suggested date of . . . . 153 

Vallabhipur, in E. Kathi5w5r, conquered by 

Bhatarka 117n., 118, 119 

Vallalasena, k., literary works attributed to, 145, 

146, 156, 157 ; in the Barrackpur Inscription 
of Vijayasena, 147 : the Naihati Inscription 
of, 157 ; dates of . . . . . . . . . . 158 

Valmiki, and the S. School of Prakrit philo- 
logy 13 


Triformis. See Hecate. 

TrilochanapMa, ChMukya k., inscription of .. 74 

TrimOrti. See Dattktreys- 

tnfayiUi, signification of . . 74, 75 

Trivikrama, Jain Prakrit grammarian . . 13, 62, 53 
Tughlaks, the, in S. India. . . .205, 209, 210, 232 

tulSbMra, ceremony . . . . 211, 214 

Tulji, dancing girl, favourite of Murtaza Niaam 
Shah I . , . . . . . . , . . . 236 

Tupdikera, tribe . . . . . . . . 218 

tutenaga, spelter . . . . . . . . 204 


Vdpi, vdpihijyaladdga, signification of . . 74, 78 

Vararuci, founder of the E. School of Prakrit 

philology 13 

Varman dynasty, in Vikramapura ... . . 153 

Varodaya Bhatt^, composer of the Velvi-kudi 
grant . . . . . . . . . . . . 211 

Vasudeva, Minister of DevabhOta . . . . 243 

vaia, signification of . . . . . . . . 74 

Vatapi, W. Qi.ilukya capital . . . . 229, 233 

Vat^luttu, script, in the Velvi-kudi grant .. 211 

vegetarianism, a Vira Saiva practice . . 10, 12 


Tyano, later Hittite or Ciciliau capital .. ., 133 Velvi-kudi plates, the, and the Sangham 

Age 211—217 

Vengi, a ChMukya family . . . . . . 230 

Vidyanagara. See Vijayanagara. 

Vidyaranya, founder of Vijayanagara . . . . 235 

VigrahapMa III, date of . . . . . . 153 


Udaipur, Mer raids on, 113 : royal descent of the 
Mahttranas of, 118 ; or Medwar . . . . 119 

Udayagiri, in the Velvi-kudi grant, 214; a Vijaya- 
nagara province 234, 235 

Uday&rs, title of the first Vijayanagara 
dynasty. 233 ; inscriptions of . . . . . . 233 

uddeia, signification of . . . . . . 73^ 74 

udvijyamCnd, signification of the term, 49, 50 
Ujjain, allotted to the Panwar Mere . . . , 117 

Ulpgh Kh5n. See Muhammad Tughlak. 
University, for ladies, in Asia Minor . . . . 135 

Asara, signification of - . . 76 


Vijayachandra, inscription of . . . . . . 74 

Vijayaditya, R., in the Velvi-kudi grant .. 211 
Vijayanagar, 69 ; overthrow of . . .. 210, 211 

Vijayanagara Empire, origin, growth end de- 
cline of the . . . . . . . . 229 —235 

Vijayasena, the Barrackpur plates of, 147, 

148, 153; conquests of, 147; and Vikrama- 
pura, 153, ld4n.; death of . . . . . . 158 

Vijayaari , . . . . , . . . . . . 153 

Vikrama, patron of Kalidasa .. .. 192 — 198 

Vikramaditya, I, suggested identification of, 

214; U, identified .. .. .. .. 216 

Vikramapura, the Barrackpur plates from, 153, 

154, 157 

Vikramapuram, S. Hoysala capital . . . . 230 

vima&ta, signification of , . . . . . • • 155 
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Vira Ball&la III, Hoysalak., subdued by ‘Alau- 

'ddinKhilji 207 

Vita PSijdya. 207; attacked by Malik KMur, 208, 231 
Vira ^aiva, or Lifigayat sect, probably found- 
ed by Basava . . . . . . . . . . 7 

Virasfi . . . . . . • • • • • • 153 

Virji Vora, merchant of Surat, plundered by 
SivAji in 1661 ,, .. .. .. -.5,6 

Virupaksha, oon>jussta of . . . . . . 231 

vmayayarltd. See yartta. 

Vispugopavarman, inscriikions of .. 76, 78 

Visvarupa, the Madanapad a phd.; of, US; ,,u'; 

gpsted date of . . . . . . . . . . io3 

Vi'ivavara, Vedic poetess . . . . . ■ 225 

Vitihayya. See Vitihotra. 

Vitihotra, CO., position of .. .. .. 2IS 

Vollert, merchant in Surat, in 1664 .. .. 2 

volunteer training, in Fort St. Georgs .. .. 152 


Waris Shah, composer of the Story of Hir 
and Ranjha . , . . . . . . 40 

wdan, a game H.R., 39 

Wiergewora. See Virji Vora. 

Williamson., the ship . . . . . . . . 60 

j Willemsz, Pieter, of the Macassar . . . . 2 

I wound and service pension, in 1754 . . . . 60 


Yddavaa, of Devagiri, rise of the . . . , 230 

Yasodharman, k., the Mandasor Pillar, Inscrip- 
tion of . . . . . . . . . . SO, 31 
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WCirangal, Mahk Kaffir’s campaign in. 20T ; 
Mahk Kliu-i,u in, 207, 209 ; Mu’nammad 
Tughlak in . . . . . . . . . . 209 


Z&hid Beg, HAji, of Surat, plundered by Sivaji 

in 1661 6 

Zakaria of Multan . . ■ • • • H.R., 62 

Zom Zorn, Banian in Surat plundered by SivAji 
in 1684 . . . . . . . ■ . • . . S 






Indrasila-guhft — Mr. Laidlay has identified it with the Giriyek hill, six miles from Rajgir^ 
which is evidently a corruption of Gairik-giri, a large portion of the stones of 
this hill being of red (gairik) colour. It is a spur of the Bipula range. It is the most 
easterly of the range of hills in which Rajgir was situated (JASB., XVII, p. 500). 
The Panchan or Panchanan river flows by its side, and just across the river is situated 
the ancient Buddhist village called Giriyek. It has two peaks : on the lower peak on the 
east is situated the celebrated brick-tower called Jarasindhu-ka-Baithak which was the 
Hamsa-stupa of the Buddhists. In some portions the moulding of sand and plaster in 
niches are well preserved. It is said to be the only building in India that has any pre- 
tention to be dated before Asoka’s reign (Fergusson's Cave Temples of India p. 33). In 
front of it there are the remains of a monastery (Sanghdrdma), a dry well, two tanks and 
a garden. The western peak which is connected with the Hamsa-stupa by a pavement 
is the higher of two : to this peak the name of Giriyek properly belongs : it contains the 
remains of a vihara. It is the “Hill of the isolated rock” of Fa Hian. It was on this hill 
that Indra brought the heavenly musician Paiicha Sikha to play on his lute before 
Buddha, and questioned the latter on forty-two points, which questions he traced with hie 
finger on the ground (Legge’s Fa Hian, p. 80). According to the Buddhist account, the 
cave was situated in the rock Vedi, at the north side of the Brahman village Ambasanda, 
on the east of Rnjagriha (Spence Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, p. 298). 

Iran — Persia, which was so-called from its colonisation by the ancient Aryans, the 
ancestors of the modern Parsis, who settled there after they left the Punjab : see Ariana 
{JASB., 1838, p. 420). 

Irana — The Bunn of Cutch, the word Runn or Ran is evidently a corruption of 
Irana, which means a salt land (Amara-kosha) : It is the Eirinon of the Peripltis of the 
Erythraean Sea. 

Irftvati — 1. The Ravi (Hydraotes of the Greeks). 2. The Rapti in Oudh {Garuda P,, 
ch. 81). Rapti is also said to be a corruption of Revati. 

Isalia — Kesariya, in the district of Champaran, where Buddha in a former birth appeared 
as a Chakravartti monarch. A stupa was raised at this place to commemorate the 
gift of the Alms-bowl by Buddha to the Lichchhavis when he parted with them {Fa Hian, 
and Arch. S. Hep., XVI, p. 16). The ruins of this stupa are known to the people by 
the name of Raja Ben-ka-deora, Raja Bena being one of the Chakravartti kings of 
ancient time, 

J 

J&hnavi — Same as Gaiiga {Harivama, I, ch. 27). See Jahnu-fisrama. 

Jahnu-asrama — The hermitage of Jahnu Muni is at Sultangunj (E. I. Railway) on 
the west of Bhagalpur. The temple of Gaibinatha Mahadeva, which is on the site 
of the hermitage of Jahnu Muni, is situated on a rock which comes out from 
the bed of the Ganges in front of Sultanganj. The river Ganges (Gaiiga) on her way 
to the ocean, was quaffed down in a draught by the Muni when interrupted in his 
meditation by the rush of the water, and was let out by an incision on his thigh at the 
intercession by Bhagiratha: hence the Ganges is called Jahnavi or the daughter of Jahnu 
Rishi. It is the Zanghera of Martin {Indian Empire, vol. Ill, p. 37 and Eastern India, 
vol. II, p. 37), or Jahngira which is a contraction of Jahnu-giri according to Dr. R. L 
Mitra(JAiSB., vol. XXXIII, p. 360), and of Jahnu-griha according to General Cunningham 
{Arch.S. Rep., vol. XV, p. 21). The PAadfts of Gaibinatha Mahadeva ;live in the viUage of 
Jahngira which is at a short distance from the temple. The hermitage of Jahnu Mrmi is 
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also pointed out at Bhairavaghati below Gaiigotri in Garwal at the junction of the 
Bhagirathi and the JAhnavi, where the Ganges is said to have been quaffed by the ishi 
(Fraser’s Himala Mountains, p. 476). For other places which are pointed out as the 
hermitage of Jahnu [see Gaiiga and my Notes on Ancient Ahga in JA8B., vol. X (1914), 
p. 340] . There was a Buddhist Monastery at Sultanganj itself which contained 
a colossal copper statue of Buddha constructed in the 5th century a.d. 

Jajahuti — Same as Jejabhukti. Its capital was KajnrAha at the time of Alberuni in 
the eleventh century (Alberuni’s India, vol. I, p. 202). 

JajAtlpura — Jajpur (see Yajnapura and Yayatipura). 

Jaiandhara — Jalandhar, a town near the western bank of the Sutlej in the Punjab: same 
as Trigartta. (Hemakoska). The name is derived from its founder, the Asura JAlandhara, 
the son of the Ganges by the Ocean (Padma P., Uttara, ch. 51). It is the head-quarters 
of the district called Jaiandhara Doab or Jftlandharapitha lying between the Bias and 
the Sutlej. It is the Kulindrina of Ptolemy; but see Kalinda-desa. 

Jalpisa — See Japyesvara. It is situated on the west of the river Tista in the district 
of Jalpaiguri in Bengal (Kdlikd P., 77). The name of Jalpaiguri is evidently 
derived from this Tirtha. 

Jamadagni-Asrama — 1. ZamAnia, in the district of Ghazipur, the hermitage of Rishi 
Jamadagni. ZamAnia is a corruption of Jamadagniya. 2. The hermitage of the 
Rishi is also pointed out at Khaira Dih in the Ghazipur district opposite to Bhagalpnr. 
3. At MahAsthAnagad, seven miles north of Bogra in Bengal (Katha-sarit-sdgara, II, 1; 
Skanda P., Brahma Kh., ch. 5, vs. 147, 150). It is also called ParasurAma-Asrama. 

Jambudvipa — India. The ancient name of India as known to the Chinese was Shin-tup 
or Sindhu (Legge’s Fa Hian, p. 26). See Sindhu and BhAratavarsha. 

Jarabukeivara.— Tiruvanaikaval between Trichinopoly and Sriraiigam (Devi P., ch. 102) : 
see Srirai.gam. 

Jambumarga — Kalinjar (Prof. H. Wilson’s Vishnu P., Bk. II, ch. XIII note). But this 
identification does not appear to be correct (see Mbh. Vana, chs, 87 and 89). The Agni 
P., (ch. 109) places Jambumirga between Pushkara and Mount Abu, and mentions 
Kalafijara separately as a place of pilgrimage in the same chapter. Jambu is placed 
in Mount Abu {Skanda P., Arbbuda Kh., ch. 60). 

Jarannotri — See Yamunotri. A sacred spot in the Bandarpuchchha range of the Himalaya 
considered to be the source of the river Yamuna (Jamuna) near the junction of three 
streams. The particular spot which obtains the name of Jamunotri is a little below the 
place where the various small streams, formed on the mountain-brow by the melting 
of snow, unite and faU into a basin below. Jamunotri is eight miles from Kursali. 
At a short distance from the latter is a celebrated hot spring, issuing from the bed of a 
torrent which falls into the Jamuna at a place called Banass : it is considered by the 
Hindus to be exceedingly holy (Martin’s Indian Empire Illustrated, vol. Ill, pp. 11-20; 
Fraser’s Tour through the Himala Mountains, ch. 26). 

JanasthAna Aurangabad and the country between the Godavari and the Krishna : it was 
a part of the Dandakaranya cf the Rdmdyana (Aranya, ch. 49). Paiichavati or Xasik 
was included in Janasthana {Ibid, Uttara, ch. 81). According to Mr. Pargiter, it is the 
region on both banka of the GodAvari, probably the country around the junction of that 
river with the Pranhita or WaingaiigA {JBA8., 1894., p. 247). 
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Japyesvsira — Japyesvara of th^Lihga P. (Pt. I, ch. 43), and JApyesvara of the Siva P., 
(Pt. IV, ch. 47) are the Jalpisa (q. v.) of the Kdlikd P., (ch. 77). Nandi, the principal 
attendant of Siva, performed asceticism at this place. In the Kalilcd P. (ch. 77), it has 
been placed to the north-west of KAmarupa in Assam with the five rivers called Paneha- 
nada (q. v.) in the Linga P. (Pt. I, ch. 43). But the Kurma P. (Uttara, ch. 42) 
places it near the Ocean (sAgara). See, however, ShadArapya and Nandigiri, The Vardha 
P., ch. 214 appears to place Japyesvara near Sleshmataka or Gokarna. 

Jasnaul — ^Bara-Banki in Oudh. Jas, a Raja of the Bhar tribe is said to have founded it 
in the tenth century (Fiibrer’s MAI.). 

Ja(;A parvata — The JatAphatkA mountain in DancakArapya, in which the GodSvari has 
its source. See GodAvari (Devi P., ch. 43). 

Jatodbhava — The river JatodA, a tributary of the Brahmaputra, which flows through the 
district of Jalpaiguri and Kuch Bihar (Kdlikd P., ch. 77). 

Jaugada — The fort of Jaugada, eighteen miles to the north-west of Ganjam, contains an 
edict of Asoka inscribed upon a rock (Arch, 8. Rep., vol. XIII; Corpus Inscriptionum 
Indicarum, vol. I). The rock which hears the edict of Asoka (dating about 250 b.c.), is 
four miles to the west of Purushottapur in the district of Ganjam, Madras Presidency, 
on the north hank of the RishikulyA (Ind. Ant., I, 219). 

jAvAli-pura — Jabbalpur (Bhagavanlal Indraji’ a Par History of Gujarat, p. 203; Prabandha,- 
chintdnuxni, Tawney’s Trans., p. 161). 

Jayanti — 1. Jyntia, in Aasa.m (Tantrachuddmani). 2. Same as Baijayanti (JPAS., 1911, 
p. 810). See BanavAsi. 

Jejabhukti — The ancient name of Bundelkhand, the kingdom of the ChandrAtreyas or the 
Chandels. Its capitals were Mahoba and KharjurAha (Ep. Ind., vol. I, p. 218). Kalis jara 
was the capital of the Chandels after it had been conquered by Yasovarman. The name 
was corrupted into JajAhuti (Alberuni’s India, vol. I, p. 202) and Jajhoti (Cunningham’s 
Anc.Geo., p. 481). 

Jetavana-vlhAra — Joginibhariya mound, one mile to the south of SrAvasti. Buddha 
resided and preached here for some time. The VihAra was erected in a garden by 
Sudatta, a rich merchant of SrAvasti, who for his charity was called AnAthapindika; 
he gave it to Buddha and his disciples for their residence. It was a favourite 
residence of Buddha (Chullavagga, Pt. VI, chs. 4 and 9). The garden formerly belonged 
to Jeta, son of king Prasenajit, who sold it to AnAthapindika for gold masurana 
sufficient to cover the whole area (amounting to 18 Kotis of masurans). It contained 
two temples called Gandhakuti and Kosamba-kuti and a sacred mango-tree planted 
by Ananda at the request of Buddha (Cunningham’s Stupa of Bharahut, p. 86). 
See SrAvasti. 

Jetuttara— NAgari, 11 miles north of Chitore. It was the capital of Sivi or Mewar (Jdtakas, 
vi, 246; Arch. S. Rep., vi, 196). Jetuttara is evidently the Jattaraur of Alberuni, the 
capital of Mewar (Alberuni’s India, I, p. 202). See Sivi. 

JhArakhanda — Chota or Chutia Nagpur ; Kokra of the Muhammadan historians. Madhu 
Sing, RAjA of Chutia Nagpur, was conquered, and the country was annexed to the Mughal 
dominion by Akbar in a.d. 1585. According to Dr. Buchanan, all the hilly region 
between Birbhum (anciently called Vira-desa, the capital of which was Nagara) and 
Benares was called Jharakhanda (Martin’s Eastern India, I, p. 32). It also included the 
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Santal Pargana ( Maha-Lingeivara Tantra). Chutia, now an insignificant village two miles 
to the east of Ranchi, was, according to tradition, the earliest capital of the Nagavamsi 
Rajas of Chota Nagpur, the descendants of the Naga (snake) Pundarika ( Bradley -Birt’s 
Chota Nagpur, chs. I, III). 

JiTnanagara — Juner in the district of Poona. According to Dr. Bhandarkar (Hist. • 
of the Dekkan, sec. viii), it was the capital of the Kshatrapa king Nahapana whose 
dynasty was subverted by Pulamftyi, king of Paith&n. 

Jushkapura — Zukur in Kasmira. 

Jvalamukhi — A celebrated place of pilgrimage (Devi-Bhdgavaia, vii, 38), 22 miles south 
of Kangra and 10 miles north-west of Nadaun in the Kohistan of the Jalandhara Doab 
in the Debra sub-division of the Kangra district, being one of the Pithas where Sati’s 
tongue is said to have fallen Tantra-chvdumani. The town is thus described by W. H. 
Parish in JASB., vol. XVIII : “The town of Jvalamukhi is large and straggling, and is 
built at the base of the western slope of the Jvalamukhi or Chungar-ki-dhar. The town 
with the wooded slopes of Chungar forming the background, and the valley spread out 
before it, has a very picturesque appearance from a distance.” The celebrated temple 
has been cut out of the volcanic rock. It possesses no architectural beauty, nor any- 
thing worthy of notice except natural jets of gas which are ten in number, five being 
within the temple and five on its walls. The temple contains the image of Ambika or 
Mates vari, but General Cunningham says that there is no idol of any kind, the flaming 
fissure being considered as the fiery mouth of the goddess whose headless body is in the 
temple of Bhawan (Arch. 8. Eep., vol. V, p. 171). According to an ancient tradition, the 
flame issued from the mouth of the Daitya J&landhara. It is evidently the Baclava of 
the Mahdbhdrata (Vana, ch. 82). The Jvalamukhi mountain is 3,284 feet high, the temple 
being at a height of 1,882 feet. 

Jyotiratha — A tributary of the river Sona (Mbh., Vana P., ch. 85). It has been identified with 
the Johila, the southern of the two sources of the Sona (Pargiter’s Markandeya P., p. 296). 

Jyotirlliigas — For the twelve Jyotir-licigas of Mahadeva, see Amaresvara. 

Jyotirmatha — One of the four Mathas established by Sahkaracharyya, at Badrinath 
(see Srii’gagirl). It is now called Joshimath on the Alakananda in Kumaun. 

Jyotisha — Same as Jyotiratha (Fts^nu Samhitd, ch. 85). 

K 

Kabandha — The territory of Sarik-kul and its capital Tashkurghan in the Tagdumbash 
Pamir. It is the Kie-pan-to of Hiuen Tsiang (Sir Henry Yule’s Marco Polo, vol. I, pp. 
154, 163, 166 ; Dr. Stein’s Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan, p. 72). See Kupatha. 

Kachchha. — 1. Cutch : it was called Marukachchha (Biihat-samhitd, ch. XIV) in contra- 
distinction to Kausild-Kachchha. 2. Kaira (Kheda) in Gujarat, a large town between 
Ahmadabad and Cambay (Kambay), on the river Betravati (present Batrak). 3. Perhaps 
Uch (see Sudraka). 4. Kachar in Assam. 

Kail4sa. — The Kailasa mountain : it is the Kangrinpoche of the Tibetans, situated about 
25 miles to the north of Manas-sarovara beyond Gangri which is also called Darchin, 
and to the east of the Niti Pass. (Batten’s N%ti Pass in JASB., 1838, p. 314.) It is a spur 
of the Gangri range, and is said to be the abode of Mahadeva and Parvati. “ In pic- 
turesque beauty ” says H. Stracheyin JASB., 1848, p. 158, “ Kailasafar surpasses the big 
Gurla or any other of the Indian Himalaya that I have ever seen : it is full of majesty — a 
king of mountains.” Through the ravines on either side of the mountain is the passage 
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by which the pilgrims perform their perambulation in two days. The identification 
of the Kiunlun range with Kailasa is a mistake (see Map of Tibet in Dr. Waddell’s Lhasa 
and its Mysteries, p. 40). The Mdhdbhdrata, Vana (chs. 144, 156) and the Brahmdnda P., 
(ch. 51) include the mountains of the Kumaun and Garwal in the Kailasa range (see Vikra- 
morvirii. Act IV ; Fraser’s Himala Mountains, p. 470). Badrikel-asrama is said to be 
situated on the Kailasa mountain {Mbh., Vana P., ch. 157). The Kailasa mountain is 
also called Hemakuta (Mbh., Bhishma P., ch. 6). Four rivers are said to rise from Gangri, 
from the mountain or the lakes ; the Indus on the north is fabled to spring from the mouth 
of the Lion, the Satadru on the west from the Ox, the Karnali on the south from the Pea- 
cock, and the Brahmaputra on the east from the Horse [JASB. (1848), p. 329]. Sven 
Hedin says, “ The spring at Dolchu is called Langchenkabat, or the mouth out of which 
the Elephant river (t.e., the river Sutlej as called by the Tibetans) comes, just as Brahma- 
putra’s source is the Singi-kabab, or the mouth from which the Lion river issues. The 
fourth in the series is the Mapcha-Kamba, the Peacock river or Karnali (Sven Hedin’s 
Trans-Himalaya, vol. II, p. 103). For the description of the Kailasa mountain [see 
Sven Hedin’s Trans- Himalaya, vol. II, ch. 51, and H. Strachey’s Narrative of a Journey 
to Cho Lagan (Rakhas TM)in JAjSB., 1848, pp. 157, 158] . Kailasa mountain is the Ashta- 
pada mountain of the Jainas. According to Mr. Sherring, the actual circuit round the 
holy mountain occupies, on an average, three days, the distance being about 25 miles. 
The water of the Gauri-kunila, which is a sacred lake that remains frozen all the year round, 
has to be touched during the circuit. Darchan is the spot where the circuit usually 
begins and ends (Sherring’s Western Tibet, p. 279). But it is strange that none of the 
travellers mention anything about the temple of Hara and Parvati who are said to 
reside in the mountain. 

Kaira Mali — The Kaimur range, which is situated in the ancient Kaira-de§a, mdli being 
the name of a moimtain [JASB., (1877), p. 16]. Same as Kimdilitya. Kaimur is 
evidently a corruption of Kairamali. 

Kajihghara — Same as Eajughira. 

Kajughira — Kajeri, ninety- two miles from Champa (Beal s B.W.C., Vol. II, p. 193n.). 
Cunningham identifies it with Kankjol, sixty-seven miles to the east of Champa or 
Bhagalpur. Kajughira is a contraction of Kubjagriha. It may be identified with Kajra, 
one of the stations of E.I. Railway in the district of Monghyr. Three miles to the south 
are many remains of the Buddhist period, and many hot springs. 

Kakanada— Sanchi in the Bhopal territory, celebrated for its Buddhist topes. Bhagavanlal 
Indraji first pointed out that the ancient name of Sanchi was Kakanada (Corp. Ins. Ind., 
vol. Ill, p. 31). 

Kakautha— The small stream Barhi which falls into the Chhota Gandak, eight miles below 
Kasia (Cunningham’s Anc. Geo., p. 435). Carlleyle has identified it with the river Ghagi, 
one and half miles to the west of Chitiyaon in the Gorakhpur district. See Kakushta 
(Mahdparinibbdna Sutta, ch. IV and Arch. S. Bep., vol. XXII.) Lassen identifies Kakauthis 
of Arrian with the Bagmati of Nepal (McCrindle’s Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 189 n.). 

Kalachampa — Same as Champapori (Mahd-Janaka Jdtaka in the Jdtakas, vi, 20, 28, 127). 

Kaladi— Kaladi or Kalati in Kerala, where, according to the Sahkaravijaya, Sankaxacharyya 
was born in the seventh century of the Christian era. See Kerala, ffis father’s was 
Sivaguru. GuruGovinda Gan^ Padyacharya Vedantist initiated him into Sannyasihood 
on the banks of the Nerbada. Govindanatha was himself the disciple of Gou^pada (Ibid 
ch. V, V. 105). 
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K alahagrama — Kahalg&on or Colgong in the district of Bhagalpur in Bengal. The 
name is said to be derived from the pugnacious character of JRishi BurvasS,, who lived in 
the neighbouring hill called the Khalli-pahad. 

KAlahasti. — In the North Arcot district {Ep. Ind., vol. I, p. 368 ; vol. Ill, pp. 116, 240), 
one mile from the Renugunta railway station. It was a celebrated place of pilgrimage 
{^aiikaravijaya, ch. 14) on the river Suvarnamukhari. The great temple contains the 
Vdyu (Wind) image of Mahadeva, which is one of the Bhautika or elementary images* 
The lamp over the head of this phallic image which is called Urnanabha Mahadeva is conti- 
nually oscillating on account of the wind blowing from below, while the lamps in other 
parts of the temple do not oscillate at all. See Chidambaram. 

Kftlakavana. — The Rajmahal hills in the Province of Bihar (Patanjali’s Mahdbhdshya, II, 4, 
10 ; Baudhdyana, 1, 1, 2 ; Kunte’s Vicissitudes of Aryan Civilization, p. 380). See Aryavartta 

Kala-Kunda. — Golkanda in the Nizam’s territory, formerly celebrated for its diamond 
mines. GowM-kunda is a corruption of Kalakunda. It was the birthplace of Madhava- 
charya, the author of the Sarvadarkmasdra-samgraha and other works. 

K&lafijara. — Kalinjar, in the Badausa sub-division of the Banda district in Bundelkhand 
(Padma P. Svarga, ch. 19, v. 130 andSim P.,IV, ch. 16). It was the eapital of Jejabhukti 
(Bundelkhand) at the time of the Chandelas after it was conquered by Yasovarman 
{Ep. Ind., vol. I, p. 218). It contains the temple of Nilakantha Mahadeva (Vdmana P., 
ch. 84) and Iso that celebrated place of pilgrimage called Kota-tirtha within the fort, 
the erectio of which is attributed to Chandra Barmma, the traditional founder of the 
Chandcl fa.uily, though the inscriptions mention Nannuka as the founder of the dynasty ; 
see, however, Mahotsavaoagara. There is also a colossal figure of Kala Bhairava with 
eighteen arms and garlands of skull and snake armlets within the fort (Arch. S. Rep., 
vol. XXI). The iirlha called Hiranya-Vindu is also situated at this place (Mbh., Vana, 
ch. 87). The hill of Kalinjar is also called Rabichitra \JASB., XVII, (1848), p. 171]. For 
the inscriptions of Kalinjar, sec p. 313 of the Journal. 

Kalapa-grama. — A village vherc Maru and Devapi, the last kings of the Solar and Lunar 
races respectively, performed asceticism to re-appear again as kings of Ayodhya and 
Hastinapura after the subversions of the Mlcchchha kingdoms by Kalki, the tenth incar- 
nation of Vishnu (Kalki P., Pt. Ill, ch. 4). According to the Mahdbhdrata, Maushala, 
(ch. 7) ; Bhdgavata P., (X, ch. 87, v. 7), and the Brihat-Ndradtya P., (Uttara, ch. 66), Kalapa- 
grama appears to have been situated on the Himalaya near Badarikagrama. In the 
Vdyu P., ch. 91, Kalapa is placed among the Himalayan countries where Urvasi passed 
sometime with Pururava. According to Capt. Raper, Kalapa-gr&ma is near the source 
of the Sarasvati, a tributary of the Alakananda, in Badrinath in Garwal (Asia. Res., vol. 
XI, p. 524). 

KaH — ^The Kali Nadi (west), a tributary of the Hindan : it flows through the Saharanpur 
and Muzaffarnagar districts. United Provinces (Matsya P., ch. 22). 

KMighata- — ^Near Calcutta. It is one of the Pithas where the four toes of Sati’s right foot 
are said to have fallen. The name of Calcutta is derived from Kalighat. Golam Husain 
in his Riyaz-us-Salatin says that the name of Calcutta has been derived from KMi-kartta, 
as the profit of the village was devoted to the worship of the goddess Kali. In the Mahd~ 
lihgdrehana Tantra, it is mentioned as Kdlt-pitha, and as the pilgrims bathed in the Ghat 
before worshipping the goddess, the place became celebrated by the name of Kalighat. 
Some derive the name of Calcutta from Kilkila of the Puranas. See Kiildla. 
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Kalika-Sangama — ^The confluence of the Kausiki and the Aruna (Padma P., Svarga 
ch. 19). 

KAli-Nadi (East) — river which rising in Kumaun joins the Ganges (Vdmana P., ch. 13). 
The town of Sahkasya stood on the east bank of this river. It is also called Kalini or 
Kalindi. Kanauj stands on the western bank of the eastern Kali-Nadi, 3 or 4 miles from 
its junction with the Ganges. From its source to its junction with the Dhavala-ganga, 
Gouri and Chandrabhaga, it is called Kali-gauga, and after its junction, it is known by the 
name of Kali-nadi. 

Kalinda-Desa — A mountainous country situated in the Bandarapuchchha range of the 
Himalaya, where the Jamuna has got its source ; hence the river is called Kalindi. Same 
as Kolinda-desa. The Kalinda-giriis aiso called Yamuna Parvata {Rdmdyana, Kishkindha 
K., ch. 40). 

Kalindi — The river Jamuna. See Kalinda-desa. 

Kalinga — The Northern Circars : a country lying on the south of Orissa and north of Dravida 
on the border of the sea. According to General Cunningham, it was between the Godavari 
river on the south-west and the Gaolya branch of the Indravati river on the north-west 
(Cunningham’s Anc. Geo., p. 515). It was between the Mahanadi and the Godavari 
(according to Rapson’s Ancient India, p. 164). Its chief towns were Manipnra, Rajapura 
or Rajamahendri {Mbh., Adi, ch. 215 ; Santi, ch. 4). At the time of the Mahdbhdraia, 
a large portion of Orissa was included in Kalinga, its northern boundary being the river 
Baitarani (Vana, ch. 113). At the time of Kalidasa, however, Utkala (Orissa) and Kalifiga 
were separate kingdoms (Raghuvama, IV). It became independent of Magadha shortly 
after the death of Asoka in the third century B.C., and retained its independence at least 
up to the time of Kanishka. 

Kaliiiga-Nagara — The ancient name of Bhuvanesvara in Orissa. The name was changed 
into Bhuvanesvara at the time of Lalatendu KeSari in the seventh century a. c. It was 
the capital of Orissa from the sixth century b.c. to the middle of the fifth century a.c. 
(Dr. R. L. Mitra’s Antiquities of Orissa, vol. II, p. 62 and Dasakumaracharita, ch. 7.) 
But it has now been identified with Mukhalihgam, a place of pilgrimage 20 miles from 
Parlakimedi in the Ganjam district {Ep. Ind., vol. Ill, p. 220). It contains many Bud- 
dhist and Hindu remains. The temple of Madhukesvara Mahadeva is the oldest, and that 
of Somesvara Mahadeva the prettiest. These old temples stiU bear numerous inscriptions 
and excellent sculptures. The adjoining Nagarakatakam also contains some interesting 
remains and a statue of Buddha. But according to the Parlakimedi inscriptions of Indra- 
varman, king of Kalii.ga, Kaliiiga-nagara is Kalingapatam at the mouth of the Bam- 
sadhara river in the Ganjam district {Ind. Ant., XVI, 1887, p. 132). The K.Ch. (composed 
in 1577 A.D.), places it on the river Kamsa which is different from the Kasai. Kaliiiga- 
nagara, however, appears to have been the general name of the capitals of Kalinga which 
were different at different periods, as Manipura, Rajapura, Bhuvanesvara, Pishtapura, 
Jayantapura, Sinihapura, Mukhaliiiga, etc. 

Kalinjara— Kalinjar in Bundelkhand. The fort was built by the Chandel king Kirat 
Brahma ; it contains the shrine of Mahadeva Nilakantha and the Tirtha caUed Kota- 
tirtha {Matsya P., ch. 180 ; Lieut. Maisey’s Description of the Antiquities of Kalinjar 
in JASB., XVII, p. 171). See Kalanjara. 

Kali-Pitha — Same as Kdlighdta {Tantrachu^maiji). 
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Kalki — ^Tutikorin at the month of the river Tamraparm in Tinnevelly ; it is the Soaikourai 
of Ptolemy (McCrindle’s Ptolemy, p. 67). It was formerly the capital of Pandya 
[see Kolkai). 

Kalyanapura — Kaliani or Kalyana, thirty six miles west of Bidar in the Nizam's territory. 
It was the capital of Kuntala-desa (see Kuntala-de^). In the beginning of the 
seventh century a.d., the Chalukyas were divided into two main branches, — the Western 
Chalukyas in the Western Deccan and the Eastern Chalukyas in that part of the Pallava 
country which lies between the Krishna and the Godavari (Rapson’s Indian Coins, p. 37). 
Ahavamalla or -Somesvara, one of the latter Chalukya kings of the Deccan, founded this 
city in the eleventh century and removed his seat of government from Manyakheta (Mal- 
khet) to this place (Dr. Bhandarkar's History of the Dekkan, see. xii ; but see Indian 
Antiquary, vol. I, p. 209). Vijiianefivara, the author of the Mitdkshard, flourished in the 
court of Tribhuvanamalla Vikramaditya II, the second son of SomeSvara I, who reigned 
from 1076 to 1126 a.d., and who was the most powerful monarch of the Chalukya dynasty 
(Dr. Burnell’s South Indian Palceography, p. 56). Bilhana also flourished in the court 
of this king in the eleventh century. He was the author of the Yikramdhkadeva-charita 
which was written about 1085 a.d. (Dr. Blihler's Introduction to the work, p. 23). The 
kings of Kalyana were also called kings of Karnata. According to the Yasava Purdya, 
Bijala Raya, the last king of Kalyana, was a Jaina. He persecuted the followers of 
Ydsava, who was his minister, and was the founder of the Liiigait or Jangama sect of 
Saivas. Bijala was assassinated in his own palace by Jagaddeva, a Lingait, at the insti- 
gation of Vasava. After the death of the king, Kalyana was destroyed by internal dis- 
sension (see Garrett's Classical Dictionary of India, s. v. Ydsava Purdna ; Wilson’s Mac- 
kenzie Collection, pp. 311-320). But it appears that Kalya^ ceased to be the capital on 
the fall of the Kalachuris. 

Kama-Asrama — Karon, eight miles to the north of Korantedi in the district of Balia 
Mahadeva is said to have destroyed Madana, the god of love, at this place with the fire 
of his third eye in the forehead {Rdmdyana, Bala, ch. 23). It was situated at the con- 
fluence of the Sarajm and the Ganges, but the Sarayu has now receded far to the east of this 
place, and joins the Ganges near Siiighi, eight miles to the east of Chapra in Saran. The 
place contains a temple of Kamesvaranatha or Kaulesvaranatha Mahadeva. It is the 
same as Madana-tapovana of the Raghuvanjsa (ch. II, v. 13). But according to the Skanda 
P., (Avanti Kh., Avanti-kshetramahatmya, ch. 34), the incident took place at Deva- 
daruvana in the Himalaya. 

Kama-Giri — See Kamakhya {Devi-Bhdgavata, viii, 11). 

Kamakhya — 1. In Assam {Brihat-Dharma P.,1, 14): see Kamarupa. 2. In the Punjab : 
a place of pilgrimage (Padma P., Svarga, ch. 11) on the river Devika. 3. Same as 
Mdydpun {Brihat-Siva P., I, ch. 16). 

Kamakoshtht (Kamakoshni) — 1. Kumbhaconum in the province of Madras. It was the 
ancient capital of Chola (Bhdgavata, Bk. X, ch. 79 ; Chaitanya-charitdmrita, Madhya, ch. 9 ; 
Life of Chaitanya, p. 43 published by the Buddliist Text Society). But this identification 
is doubtful. 2. Same as Kdmdkhyd {Btihad-Dharmma P., Purva, ch. 14). 

Kamalanka — Comilla : it was the capital of Tipara in the sixth century. Most probably, 
it is the Komala of the Ydyu P., (II, ch. 37, v. 369) and Kiamolongkia of Hiuen 
Tsiang. 
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Kamarupa — ^Assam ; on the north, it included Bhutan, on the south it was bounded by the 
confluence of the Brahmaputra and the Lakhya and Baiiga, and included Manipur, Jayan- 
tiya, Kachhar, and parts of Mymensingh and Sylhet (Buchanan’s Account of Bangpur in 
JASB., 1838, p. 1). It included also Rangpur which contained the country-residence 
of Bhagadatta, king of Kaiuarupa (Ibid., p. 2). The modern district of Kamrup extends 
from Goalpara to Gauhati. Its capital is called in the Purdnas Pragjyotisha ( Kdlikd P.. 
ch. 38) which has been identified with Kilmrikhya, or Gauhati (JBAS., 1900, p. 25). 
Kamakhya is one of the Pithas, containing the temple of the celebrated Kamakhya 
Devi on the Nila hill or Nilakuta-parvata (Kdlikd P., ch. 62) ; it is two miles from Gauhati. 
Raja Niladhvaja founded another capital Komotapura (the modern Kamatapur in 
Gooch- Behar, Imp. Gaz., a. v. Bangpur District). On the opposite or north side of the 
river Brahmaputra is situated a hill called Asva-kranta-parvata where Krishna is said 
to have fought with Narakasura (Brihat-Dharma P., Madhya Kh.. ch. 10 and Brahma P., 
ch. 51 ; JBAS., 1900, p. 25). Bhagadatta, son of Naraka, was an ally of Duryodhana 
(Mahdbhdrata, Udyoga, ch. 4). The Yogini-Tanira (Purva Kh., ch. 12) has preserved 
some legends about the successors of Naraka. For the stories of Mayanavati’s son Gopi- 
chandra and his son Gavachandra, see JASB., 1838, p. 5. The Ahom kings came into 
Assam from the east at the beginning of the thirteenth century. The immediate cause of 
their emigration was the breaking up of the Chinese Empire by the Moguls, for at the 
time when Chukapha fixed himself in Assam, Kublai had just established himself in China 
(JASB., 1837, p. 17). The word “Ahom ” is perhaps a corruption of Bhauma, as the 
descendants of Narakasura were called (Kdlikd P., ch. 39). For the later history of 
Kamarupa under the Muhammadans, see Asiatic Besearches, Vol. II. The temple of 
Tamresvari Devi or the copper temple, called by Buchanan the eastern Kamakhya, on 
the river Dalpani, is situated near the north-eastern boundary of the ancient Kamarfipa 
(JASB., XVII, p. 462). 

Kamberikhon — According to Ptolemy, it is the third mouth of the Ganges ; it is a trans- 
cription of Kumbhirakhatam or the Crocodile-channel. It is now represented by the 
Bangara estuary in the district of Khulna in Bengal (see my Early Course of the 
Ganges in the Indian Antiquary, 1921). 

Kamboja — Afghanistan : at least its northern part (Mdrkandeya P., ch. 57 and Manu, ch. X). 
According to Dr. Stein (Bdjatarahgini, Vol. I, p. 136), the eastern part of Afghanistan was 
called Kamboja. The name of “Afghan,” however, has evidently been derived from 
Asvakan, the Assakenoi of Arrian (McCrindle’s Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 180). It was 
celebrated for its horses (JIbh., Sabha P., chs. 26 and 51). Its capital was Dvaraka, which 
should not be confounded with Dwarka in Gujarat (Dr. Rhys Davids’ Buddhist India, p. 28). 
See Loha. The Shiaposh tribe, which now resides on the Hindukush mountain is said 
to have descended from the Kambojas. In the Girnar and Dhauli inscriptions of Asoka, 
Kamboja is mentioned as Kambocha, and according to Wilford, Kamboja was classed 
with the mountain of Ghazni (JASB., 1838, pp. 252, 267). 

Kambyson — According to Ptolemy, it is the name of the westernmost mouth of the 
Gange.s. It is evidently a corruption of Kapilasrama (sec my Early Coiirse of the 
Ganges in Ind. Ant. 1921.) 

Kahkall — 1 . One of the fifty-two Pithas situated on a burning ground near the river Kopai, 
where it takes a northernly course, in the district of Birbhura in Bengal. The name of 
the godde.ss is Kaiikrdi, 2. For Kahkali Tila, .see Mathura. 
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Kampilya — Kampil, twenty-eight miles north-east of Fathgad in the Farrakhahad district, 
United Provinces. It is situated on the old Ganges, between Budaon and Farrakhahad. It 
was the capital of Raja Drupada, who was king of South Panchala, and was the scene of 
Draupadi’s Svayamvara (Mbh., Adi P., ch. 13S ; Rdmayana, Adi, ch. 23). Drupada ’s 
palace is pointed out as the most easterly of the isolated mounds on the bank of the 
Buda-Gaiiga. Its identification with Kampil by General Cunningham (Arch. S. Rep., I, 
p. 255) and by Fuhrer (i)/.rf/.) appears to be correct and reasonable. 

KamAsvati — The river Kasai in Bengal. But see Kapisa (river). It is perhaps the Kosa of 
the Malidbliarala (Bhishmn, ch. 0). Kamsavati and KasTii arc separately mentioned in 
K.Ch., p. 107. 

Kamyakavana —The Kamyaka-vana of the Mahdbhdrala was situated on the bank of the 
Sara.svati (Vana P., ch. 5 ; Ydmana P., ch. 34), and is not identical with Kamyavana in 
the district of ilathui'a. Kamyaka-vana was then a romantic wilderness in Kurukshetra 
(Vdmana P., ch. 34, v. 4), where at Kamoda, six miles to the south-east of Thane svar, 
Draupadi-ka-bhandar is pointed out as the place where Draupadi cooked food for her 
husbands, the Pandavas, during their sojourn at that place after Yudhishthira lost his 
kingdom by gambling with the Kurus (Arch. 8. Rep., vol. XIV). 

Kanaka — Travancore. Same as Mushika (Padma P., Svarga, Adi, ch. 3 ; Garrett’s Class. 
Die.). 

Kanakavati — Kaiikotah or Kanakkot, sixteen miles west of Kosam on the southern bank 
of the Yamuna near its junction with the river Baisuni. (Dr. Hoey’s Identification of 
Kusindra, d-c. in .JASB., 1900, p. 85 ; Ava. Kalp., ch. 106). 

Kanakhala — It is now a small village two miles to the east of Hurdwar at the junction 
of the Ganges and NiladharS. It was the scene of Dahsha-yajna of the Pardnas (Karma P.. 
Uparibhaga. ch. 30 ; Vdmana P.. chs. 4 and 34). Tim Mahdbhdrnta (Vana P., ch. 84) 
describes it as a place of pilgrimage, but states that the sacrifice was performed at 
HaridvAra (Mbh., Salya, ch. 281). The Libya P., says that Kanakhala is near Ganga- 
dvara, and Daksha performed his sacrifice at this idace (Lihija P., Pt. I, ch. 100). 

KaBchipura— Konjeveram (Mbh., Bhishma, ch. IX), the capital of Dravida or Chola 
(Padma P ., Uttara, ch. 74), on the river Palar, forty-three miles south-west of Madras. The 
portion of Dravida, in which it is situated, was called Toncla-manclala. The eastern 
portion of the town is called Vishnu-Kafichi and the western portion Siva-Kanchi, inhabi- 
ted by the worshippers of Vishnu Varada Raja and Siva called Ekamranatha (with his 
consort Kamakshi Devi) respectively (Padma P., Uttara, ch. 70 ; Wilson’s Mackenzie 
Collection, pp. 146, 191). See Chidambaram. Saiikaraeharya constructed the temple 
of Vishnu called Vishnu-Kanchi at Kanchi (Ananda Giri’s Sahkaravijaya, ch. 67). At 
Siva-Kanchi exists his tomb or Sarnadhi with his statue upon it within the j)recincts of 
the temple of Kamakshi Devi. The town contains the celebrated Tirtha called Siva- 
Gaiiga. It possessed a University (.see Nalanda). The Pallava dynasty reigned at 
Conjeveram from the fifth to the ninth century of the Christian era, w hen they w'ere over- 
thrown by the Chola kings of Tanjore, which was also the capital of Chola or Dravicla. 
Kanchipura is said to have been founded by Kulottuuga Cholan on the site of a forest 
called Kurumbar-bhumi (Mackenzie Manuscripts in JASB., vii, Pt. I, pp. 399, 403), W'hich 
was afterwards caUed Tonda-mandala. 
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Kanhagiri — Kanheri in the Province of Bombay. It is the Krishna- iaila of the Kanheri 
inscription (Rapson’s Catalogue of Coins of the Andhra. Dynasty, Intro., p. xxxiii). 
Kanishkapura — Kanikhpur or Kampur, ten miles to the south of Srinagar. It was founded 
by Kanishka, who in 78 A. D., convened the last Buddhist synod, which gave rise to 
the Saka era. 

Kantaka-Dvipa — See Katadvipa. 

Kantaka-Nagara — Katwa in the district of Burdwan in Bengal. It was visited by 
Chaitanya {Chaitanya-Bheigavata, Madhya, eh. 26). See Katadvipa. 

Kantaraka— Set Arapyaka. 

Kantipuri — 1. Identified by Cunningham with Kotwal, twenty miles north of Gwalior 
{Skanda P., Nagrra Kh., ch. 47 ; Arch. S. Rep., Vol. II, p. 308). 2. According to Wright 

{Hist, of pj). 0, l.jt), Kantipura or Kantipuri is one of the ancient names of Kat- 

mandu in Nepal. 3. The Vishnu P. (Pt. IV, ch. 24) places it on the Ganges near 
Allahabad. 

Kanva-Asrama — -1 . On the bank of the river Malini (the river Chuka) which flows 
through the districts of Shaharanpur and Oudh , it was the hermitage of Kanva Muni 
who adopted the celc'brated Sakuntala as his daughter (Kalidasa's Sakuntald). The 
hermitage of Kanva Muni was .situated 30 miles to the west of Hurdwar, which is called 
Nadapit in the Satapatha-Bidhmana, xiii, 5, 4, 13 (SBE., xliv, p. 399). 2. On the 

river Chamba', four miles to the south-east of Kota in Rajputana (3Ibh., Vana, ch. 82 ; 
Agui P., ch. 109). This Kanva-asrama was also called Dharmmaranya. 3. On the banlts 
of the Narbada {Padma P., Uttara, ch. 94). 

Kanyakubja — 1. Kanauj., on the wTst bank of the Kalinadi, about six miles above its 
junction with the Ganges in the Farrakhabad district, United Provinces. It was the capital 
of the second or Southern Paucliala during the Buddhist period (Dr. Rhys Davids’ Buddhist 
India, p. 27) and also in the tenth century (Rajaseldiara’s Karpuramanjdri, Act III). 
It was the capital of Gadhi Raja and birth-place of Visvamitra (Rdmdyana, BMa K.). 
Buddha preached hero on the instability of human existence. It was visited by Fa Hian 
and Hiuen T-iang in the beginning of the fifth and the middle of the seventh centuries res- 
pectively. Har.shavardhana or Siladitya II was the reigning sovereign, when it was 
visited by Hiuen Tsiang in 036 a.d. ; he inaugurated the Varsha era in 606 a.d., but 
according to Max Miiller, Har^havardhana reigned from 610 to 650 a.d. He was the 
contemporary of iluhammad, whose; flight from Medina in 622 a.d. gave rise to the 
Hijira era. In hi.s Court flourished Banabhatta, the author of the Kudanivari and 
HarshacJia) ita, Dhavaka, the real author of the R dejdnanda, and Chandraditya, the rrersi- 
fier of the \ cssantara-JCdalca. The celebrated Bhavabuti wa.s in the court of Yasovar- 
mana of Kanauj (btcin s Rdjalarahgini, I, p. 134) ; he went to Kasmira with Lalitaditya 
(672 to 72iS A.D.) after the conquest of Kanauj by tlic latter. Sriharsha wrote the Naisha- 
dha-charita at the request of Jayachandra. For the ancestors of Jayachandra, see cop- 
p^plate grant in JASB.. 1841. p. 98. Kanouj had been the capital of the Maukhari 
kings before Harshavardhana transferred his scat of government from Thanesvara 
to this place. The three great monasteries, in one of the chapels of which was enshrined 
a tooth relic of Buddha, were situated to the south-we.st of the town in what is now called 
Lrda Misar TMa (Cunningham : Arch. S. Rrp. I. p. 292). A celebrated temple of Vamana 
existed at Kanjakubja (Padma P ., Srishti, ch. 35; Uttara, ch. 53). The Rang-mahal 
of the ancient Hindu palace is situated in the south-west angle of the triangular^haped 



fort, the remains of which still exist ; the palace is said to have been built by Ajaya PaJa 
who was killed in 1021 a.d., and it was perhaps from this palace that Prithvi Raj carried 
off Sanyukta {Bkavishya P., Pratisarga P., Pt., Ill, eh. 6). 2. That part of the Kavert, on 
which Uragapura (Uraiyur), the capital of Pandya, was situated (see Mallinatha's commen- 
tary on Baghuvama, canto vi, v. 59) was called Kanyakubjanadi. 

Kauya-Tirtha — 1. In Kurukshetra. 2. On the Kaveri, 3. Same as Kumari. 

Raptla-Mochana-TIrtha. — 1. In Baranasi or Benares {Siva P., I, ch. 49). 2. In Maya- 
pura (Padrm P., Uttara, ch. 51). 3. In Tamralipta or Tamluk. 4. In the river 
Sabarmati in Gujarat (Padrm P., Uttara, ch. 53). 5. On the river Sarasvati called 
also Ausanasa Tirtha in Kurukshetra (Mbh., Salya, ch. 40). General Cunningham places 
the holy tank of Kapala-Mochana on the east bank of Sarasvati river, ten miles to the 
south-east of Sadhora (Arch. 8. Rep., vol. XIV, pp. 75, 77). 

Kapilft — 1. The portion of the river Narbada near its source which issues from the western 
j)ortion of the sacred Kunda, and running for about two miles falls over the descent of 
seventy feet into what is known as the Kapiladhara (Cousen's Archceological Survey ListoJ 
the Central Provinces, p. 59 ; Padrm P., Svarga, ch. 22). 2. A river in Mysore (Matsya P., 
ch. 22, V. 27). 

Kapiladhara. — 1. Twenty-four miles to the south-west of Nasik : it was the hermitage of 
Kapila. 2. The first fall of the river Narbada from the Amarakantaka mountains. The 
Kapila-sangama is near the shrine of Amareswara on the south bank of the Narbada. 
See KapUft. 

Kapilabrama — 1. The liennitage of Kapila Rishi in the island of Sagara near the mouth 
of the Ganges (Brihat-Dharmma P., Madhya, Kh., ch. 22). The ruins of a temple dedi- 
cated to him are situated on the south-east corner of one of the minor islands into which 
the island of Sagara is divided by creeks and rivers. See Sagara-sangama. 2. Same as 
Siddha-pura (2). 

KapilavaStU — The birth-place of Buddha. It has be'*n identified by Carlleyle with 
Bhuila in the North-western part of the Basti district, about twenty five miles north-east 
of Pyzabad. He places Kapilavastu between the Ghagra and the Gandak, from Fyzabad 
to the confluence of these rivers (Arch. S. Rep., Vol. XII, p. 108). General Cunningham 
identifies it with Nagarkhas on the eastern bank of the Chando Tal near a large stream 
named Kohana, a tributary of the Rapti, and in the northern division of Oudh beyond 
the Ghagra river ; and he supposes that Mokson is the site of the Lumbini garden, where 
Buddha was born. But Dr.^Fiihrer, on the suggestion of Dr. Waddell, has discovered 
that Kapilavastu lies in the immediate neighbourhood of the Nepalese village 
called Nigliva, north of Gorakpur, situated in the Nepalese Terai, thirty-eight miles 
north-west of the Uska station of the Bengal and North-Western Railway. The 
Lumbini garden has been identified with the village Paderia, two miles north 
of Bhagabanpur. The birth of Buddha occurred under a Sal tree (Shorea robu.sla) 
in the Lumbini garden when Maya Devi, his mother, was travelling from Kapilavastu 
to Koli. He was born according to Prof. Max Miillcr (IPishry of Ancknl. San.dcrit Lite- 
rature, p. 298) in .557 b.c., during the reign of Bimbisara of the Siimiaga dymisly of 
Magadha, and died in 477 b.c., but according to Prof. Lessen, and the Ceylonese chrono- 
logy. he was born in 623 and died in 543 B.c., The ruins of Kapilavastu, according to 
Dr. Fiihrer, lie eight miles north-west of Paderia. P. C. Mukherji has explored the region 
uud identified Kapilavastu with Tilaura, two miles north of Tauliva whleh is the head- 



(quarters of the provincial government of the Tarai, and three and half miles to the south- 
Avest of NigUva. The town of Kapilavastu comprised the present villages of Chitra-dei 
Ramghat, Sandwa and Tilaura, of which the last mentioned plaee contained the fort and 
the palace within it. It is situated on the east bank of the Bangatiga, which has 
been identified with the Bhagirathi, on the bank of which, according to some autho- 
rities, Kapilavastu was situated. He has identified Lumbini-vana with Rummin-dei 
which is a corruption of Lummini-devi, ten miles to the east of Kapilavastu and two miles 
north of Bhagabanpur, and about a mile to the north of Padcria. The inscription found 
there on the pillar of Asoka leaves no doubt as to the accuracy of the identification. It 
distinctly mentions the name as Lummini-gama ” and contains a temple of Maya Devi. 
He has identified also Sarakupa (Arrow-well) with Piprava, which also contains the stupa 
in which the Sakyas of Kapilavastu enshrined the one-eighth share of Buddha's relics 
obtained by them after his death. He identifies Kanaka-muni or Kanagamana-Buddha’s 
birth-place Sobhavatinagara with Araura, a yojana to the cast of Tilaura, and Kraku- 
chandi-a's birth-place Khemavatinagara with Gutiva, four miles to the south of Tilaura. 
He has identified the Nyagrodha monastery with the largest mound to the south of Lori- 
Kudan, which is one mile to the east of Gutiva, and one and a half miles west of Tauliva, 
and has also identified the place of massacre of the Sakyjxs by Virudhaka with Sagarwa, 
two miles to the north of Tilaura-kot (Muklierji’s Antiquities in the Tcrai, Ncqial, eh. b). 
Buddha, when he revisited Kapilavastu at the request of his father Suddhodana who 
had sent Udayi called also Kaluda to invite him, dwelt in the Kigrodha garden, where he 
converted his son Rahula and his step-brother Nanda. It was also in this Nyagrodharama 
Vihara that he refused to convert to Buddhism his step-mother Prajapati and other 
Sakya princesses, though at the request of Ananda, he converted them afterwards in 
Vaisali. Tlie names of the twenty-four Buddhas who preceded Gautama Buddha are 
to be found in the Introduction to the Mahdvamia by Tumour. The Sakyas, including 
the Koliyans, had republican form of government like the Vajjians including the S clans, 
the Lichchhavis of Vaisali and others, and the Mallas of Kusinaraand Pava. They elected 
a chief who was called Raja and who presided over the state. They carried on their 
business in a public hall called Mote Hall (Santhagara). Suddhodana, Buddha's father, 
A\ as an elected president (Dr. Rhys Davids’ Buddhist India, 19). The contemporaries of 
Buddha outside India were the prophet Ezekiel and king Josiah in Jerusalem, Creesus in 
Lydia, Cyrus in Persia, Anacreon, Sappho, Simonides, Epimenides, Draco, Solon, ^Esop, 
Pythagoras, Anaximander, Anaximenes, and Pisistratus in Greece, Psammeticus in 
Egypt and Servius Tullius in Rome. Ahasuerus reigned thirty j’ears after Buddha’s 
death (Spence Hardy’s Legends and Theories of the Buddhists, Introduction, p. xxx). 

Kapisa — I. Kushan, ten miles west of Opian, on the declivity of the Hindu-kush : in 
short, the country to the north of the Kabul river was Kapisa, the Kipin of the Chinese 
travellers. Julian supposes the district to have occupied the Panjshir and Tagao valleys in 
the north border of Kohistan (Beal’s 7i’. II .C'., 1, p. o.bn). It is the Kapisi of Paiiini. 
Ptolemy places Kai)is:l two and half ilcgrees uortlnAards from Kabura or Kabul (JASB., 
ISIO, p. 4S4). According to Sir- R. G. Bhandarkar, Kapisa was North Afghanistan: the 
country to the north of the Kabul river (Ind. Ant., I, According to Prof. Lassen, 

Kapisa is the valley of the Gurbad river {JABB., 1S39, p. 146). The town of Kapisa 
was once the capital of Gandhara (Rapson's Anc. Ind., p. 141). It has been identified 
with .Hghauistan {Ind. Ant.,, I, 1672, p. 22). 2 The river Subarnarekha in Orissa 
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(Raglmvamsa,C. IV, v. 38 ; Lassen's All.. Map), but ilr. Pargitcr eorrectly identifies 
ivapisa with the river Kasai which flows through the district of Midnapur in Bengal 
{Ancient Countries in Eastern India in JASB., Vol. LXVI, Pt. I, 1897, p. 85 ; K. Ch., 
p. 197). 

KApisthala — It is called Kavital by Albcruni (Albeiuni's India, I, jr. 206) which has 
been corrupted into KaithaL Kapishthala of the Brihat-sainhitd (xiv, v. 4) is 
the Kambistholoi of Arrian, Kaithal is situated in the Karnal district, Panjab. It is 
said to have been founded by Yudliishthira. In the centre of the town is an 
extensive lake. 

Kapisthala — Same as Kapishthala. 

Kapitha — Identified by General C'unningliaiu (Aac. Geo., p. 369), according to Hiueii 
Tsiang's description, with Sankisa or Sanka.sya, forty miles south-east of Atranji and fifty 
miles north-west of Kanauj. See SAhkdsya. 

Kapivati — The Bhaigu, a branch of the Kauiganga (Las.scn s Ind. Alt., II, p. 524 ; Rdmdijana. 
Bk. II, ch. 71). 

Kara — The hermitage of Agastya, said to be situated in the ISouthern Ocean; it may' be 
identified with Kolkai, the Kael of Jlareo Polo on the mouth of the Tambraparni in 
Tinnevelly (Speyer's Jalakamdld — the story of Agastya). 

K&rAhataka — Karada, in the di.strict of Satara in the Prov-ince of Bombay on the confluence 
of the Krislina and the Koina, about forty miles north of Kolhapur ; it wais comtuered by 
Sahadeva, one of the Pandavas {Mhh., Sablul, ch. 31 ; Ep. Ind., Vol. Ill, p. 232 ; Bhandar- 
kar's Early History oj the Deklcan, sec. III). It was the capital of the Silahara kings 
and the residence of the Sinda family who claimed to belong to the Naga-varasa, being the 
descendants of Vasuki; for their history, see Ep. Ind., Vol. Ill, p. 231. Vikramaditya 
II, king of Kaly ana, married Chandralekha, the daughter of a Silhara prince of Karaha- 
taka (Vikramdhkadevn-charila, vii). Karahataka was the cai)ilal of the country called 
Karashtra (Skanda 1’., Sahyadri kb.). 

Xarakalla — Karachi, in 8indh : Krokala (4 MegastlumLS. 

Klrapatha — Karabagh, or Kalabagh. or llaghiui, as it is now called, on the right or west 
bank of the Indus, at the foot of the Salt range locally called Nili hill in the Bannu di.s- 
triet. It is mentioned in the Rayhuvavisa {W , v . 90) as the place where Lakshmaaa s 
son Augada was placed as king by his uncle Riimachandi’a when he made a division of hi.s 
empire before his death. It is the “ Carabat'’ of Travernier. But the distance he gives 
from Kandahar does not t?dly w'ith its actual distance from that place (Travernier s 
Travels, Ball’s Ed., Vol. I, p. 91). But it should be observed that there is a town called 
Karabagh on the route from Kandahar to Ghazni, 35 miles south-west from the latter place. 
The surrounding district called also Karabagh is remarkably fertile (Tliornton’s 
Gazetteer of the Countries Adjacent to India). It is called Karupatha in the Rdmdyana 
Uttara K., eh. 115). The Padma P., (Uttara, ch. 93), horvever, says the Lakshmaua’s 
-ons were placed in the country of Madra, which is evidently a mistake for Malla of 
the Rnrndya>}a (Uttara, ch. 115). It is perhaps Kailavata of the Brihatsamhitd (ch. 14). 
Lor a description of Kalfibagh or Baghan, sec JASB., 1838, p. 25. 

K irAshtra The country was .situated Ijctwcen the Vedavati on the south and the 
Koina or Koyana on the north (Skanda P., Sahyadri Kh.). It included the district of 
tSatara ; its capital was Karahataka (Ind. Ant., V, 1876, p. 25). 
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Kiraskara — The country of the Karaskaras is in the south of India {Mbh., Karna, 
44; Baudhdyana, I, 1, 2; Matsya P., 113). Perhaps it is Karakal in South Kanara, 
Madras Presidency, famous for the Jaina and Buddhist pilgrims, which accounts for its 
being condemned as a place of pilgrimage. 

Karatoya — -1. A sacred river which flows through the districts of Rangpur, Dinajpur, 
and Bogra. It formed the boundary between the kingdoms of Bengal and Kamarupa, 
at the time of the Mahabharata (Vana, ch. 85) : see Sadanilra. It flowed through the 
ancient Pundra (Skanda P.). It is called Karatoya and Kurati. 2. A river near the 
Gandhamadana mountain {Mbh. Anus., ch. 25). 

K'lravana — Karvan in the territory of tlie Gaikwar, 15 miles south of Baroda and S miles 
north-east of Miyagam railway station. Nakulisa, the founder of the Pasupata sect of 
Saivism, flourished between the 2nd and 5th century A.D. Hi.s chief shrine of Siva 
called Xakulisa or Nakulesvara (sec Dcei P., eh. fl3) was at Karv'an. The special holi- 
ness attached to the Narbada and its pebbles as Lingas is probably due to the neigh- 
bourhood of this shrine of Kur\an (Bhagavanlal Indraii's Early History of Gujarat, pp. 
83, 84). Same as Kayivarohana. 

Xaravirapura — 1. It has been identified with Kolhapur in the Province of Bombay 
(Madhura KavisarimVs Archdvatdrastliala-vaibhava-darpanam ; Padma P., Uttara Kh.. 
ch. 74: Ramda.s Sen’s Aililumka Rahasya, 3rd ed., Pt. II, p. 270). It is locally called 
Karvir. Krishna met here Parusurama. and killed its king named Srigala. Same as 
Padmavaii on the river Vciwa. a brancli of the Krishna {Ilaricainia, ch. 9). The temple 
of Maha-Lakshmi is situated at this place {Deii-Bhhjavala, vii, chs. 30. 38 ; Matsya P.. 
eh. 13). In the eleventh century it was the capital of the Silahara chiefs. For the 
genealogy of the Silahara dynasty of Kolhapur, see Ep. Tnd.. vol. III. pp. 208, 211, 213. 
It appc.ars from an inscription that Kshnllakr..pnr;i is anotlur name for Kolliapur. (Ep. 
Ind., Vol. Ill, p. 209). 2. 'I’he c.ipital of Brahmavartta : it was situated on tlie rivei 

Drishadvatl (Kdllkd P.. ch'. -H. 49). 

Karddama-israma,— Sit]nir or Sidhpur (Siddhapura) in Gujarat, the hermitage of Rishi 
Karddama and birth-place of Kapila. Tiie hermitage of the Rishi was situated on 
the bank of the Bindusarovara caused bs- the tears of Vishnu {Bhdgavata P., Bk. Ill, ch. 
21). The town itsdf is situated on the north bank of the river Sarasvati in the Kadi 
district of the Baroda St^ate, sixty-four miles north of -Mumadabad. 

Karkotaka-Nagara— 1. Karra, forty-one miles north-wc.st of Allahabad, It is one of 
the Pithas where Sati's hand i.s said to have fallen (Fiihrcr’s MAI.). 2. Perhaps 
-Vrakan (Rakia) on the “oppo-itc side of Tamralipta across the eastern sea,’’ i.e., the Bav 
of Bengal (Kathd-saril-sdyara, Pt. I, ch. 18 ; Tawncy'.s trans., Vol. I, p. 136). 

Karmanasa — 1. The cur.sed river, the water of which is considered by the Hindus to be 
j)ollutcd, being associated with the sins of Trisaiiku, tho protege of Rishi Visvamitra [Yctyu 
P.. ch. 88, V. 113). The river is on the we.stern limit of the district of Shahabad in the 
former province of Bengal and forms the boundary of Bihar and the United Provinces 
It issues fro'.n a spring situated in a village called Sarodak (Martinb Eastern India, Vol. 
I, p. 400). 2. A small rill in Baidyanfitha (.see Chitabhumi). 

Karmamanta — Kamta, near Comilla, in the district of Tipara. Bensal, It was tlie 
capital of Samatata at the time of the Khadga kings (JASB., 1914. p. 87). 

Karna-Gahgit. — The river Penda’’. a tributary of the Alakunan.da in Gnrwal. 
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Kar^aki — A town on the Narbada. It is mentioned as Karnika in the Brihat-Siva P., 
I, ch. 75. It is perhaps the modern Karnali near the junction of the Narbada and the 
Uri ; see Erapdl and Bhadrakarpa (I). 

Karpakubja — Junagad in Kathiawad ; it is situated in Antargraha-kshctra (Skanda P., 
Prabhasa Kh.). 

Karnapura — Near Bhagalpur, now called Karnagad (see Champapuri). According to 
Yule, Karnagad is the Kartinagar of Ptolemy (JASB., Vol. XVIII, p. 395). 

Karna-Suvarna — Kansona, now called Rangamati in the district of Murshidabad, on the 
right bank of the Bhagirathi, six miles south of Berhampur, in Bengal (Kubjikd T antra, 
eh..1 \ J ASB., XXII, 281). It was the former capital of Bengal at the time of Adisura. 
It was at the request of Adisura that Bira Simha, king of Kanauj, sent five Brahmanas, 
Bhatfanarayana, Daksha, Sriharsha (the author of the Naishadha-charita), Chhandada, 
and Vedagarbha, to Bengal to perform his sacrifice according to the Vedas. Bhatta- 
narayana, the author of the drama Veni-samhdra, is considered by some to have 
flourished at the court of Dharma Pala of the Pala dynasty. Even the name of 
Kansona has become antiquated, and the town is now known by the name of Rangamati. 
Captain Layard says that Raiigamati was anciently caUed Kansonapuri, and the remains 
of the greater part of the palace with it.s gate and towers are distinctly traceable, although 
the site is now under cultivation (JASB., Vol. XXII, 1853, p. 281). Karna-suvarna was 
also the capital of §a.saiika or Narendra, the last of the Gupta kings and the great 
persecutor of the Buddhists, who reigned in Bengal at the latter part of the sixth century, 
and it was he who treacherously killed Rajyavarddhana, elder brother of Harsha Deva 
or Siluditya IT of Kanauj, as related in the Harsha-charita. Tlie kingdom of Karna- 
suvarna was situated to the west of the Bhagirathi and included Murshidabad, Bankura, 
Burdwan, and Hugh. The earth of Rangamati is red, and the tradition is that 
Bibhishana, brother of Ravana, being invited to a feast by a poor Brahman at Rangamati. 
rained down gold on the ground as a token of gratitude and hence the earth is red (On 
the Banks of the Bhagirathi by Rev. J. I.rf)ng in Cal. Reviciv, Vol. VI). This is a figurative 
way of stating the immense profit which Bengal derived from its trade with Ceylon in 
precious stones, pearls, &c. (K. Ch., pp. 189, 223). Dr. Waddell identifies Karna-suvarna 
with Kanchannagar (Kanson-nagara) near Burdwan in Bengal (Dr. Waddell’s Discovery 
of the Exact Site of Asoka's Classic Capital of Pataliputra, p. 27). 

KarnAta — Part of the Carnatic between Ramnad and Seringapatam. It is another name 
for KuntaladeSa, the capital of which was Kalyanapura : see Kontala-desa. According 
to the Tdrd Tantra, it was the same as Maharashtra, and extended from Bamanatha to 
Sriraugam. Dvara-samudra was a capital of Karnata. The kingdom of Vijayanagar 
was also called Karnata (Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. IV). But see Imperial Gazetteer, 
Vol. VII, p. 377 (1886), in which Kanara is said to be Karnata-desa, including Mysore, 
Coorg, and part of the Ceded Districts. The Mysore State was called Kamafaka (JRAS., 
1912, p. 482). 

Karnftvati — 1. The river Kane in Bundelkhand (Arch. 8. Rep., V’ols. Hand XXI). But this 
name does not appear in any Parana. See Syeni and Suktimati. 2. Ahmadabad in 
Gujarat. It was built by Raja Karna Deva of the Solanki race of Anahillapattana or 
Pattana in Gujarat in the eleventh century (Tawney ; Merutuuga’s Prabandhachintdmani, 
pp. 80, 97n). Ahmad Shah made it his capital after conquering it. It was also called 
Srinagar. It is the Rajanagara of the Jainas (Antiquities of Kathiawad and Kachh by Bur- 
gess, H. Cousen’s Revised Lists of Antiqmrian Remains in the Bombay Presidency, Vol. III). 



Karoikft— The Coleroon, a branch of the Kaveri. Both these rivers surround Sriraugam 
{Padma P., Uttara, ch. 62). 

Kartripura — The kingdom of Kartripura included Kumaun, Almorah, Garwal and Kangra 
(JRAS., 1898, p. 198). It was conquered by Samudra Gupta. Mr. Prinsep supposes 
it to be Tripura or Tippera {JASB.. 1837, p. 973). Same as Katripura. 

Karttikasvami — See Kumarasvami. 

Karttikeya-Pura — Baijnath or Baidyanath, in the district of Kumaun, about 80 miles 
from Almora. It is also called Karttikapura {Dei)i P., ch. 9 ; also Dr. Fuhrer’s Monu- 
mental Antiquities and Inscriptions). 

Karupatha — Same as Karapatha. 

Karura — See Korura. 

Karusha — Two countries by the name of Karusha are mentioned, one in the east and the 
other in the west. 1. Same as Adhirdja, the kingdom of Dantavakra (Harivamba, ch. 
106). In the Mahdbhdrata it has been named between Matsya and Bhoja (Bhishma P., 
ch. 9). In the Purdnas, it is mentioned as a country on the back of the Vindhya range. 
According to Mr. Pargiter, Karusha lay south of Kasi and Vatsa between Chedi on the 
west and Magadha on the east, enclosing the Kaimur hills : in short, the country of Rewa 
{JASB., 1895, p. 255 ; JRAS., 1914, p. 271 ; Panini’s Sutra, IV, I, 178). Same as 
Karusha. 2. A portion of the district of Shahabad in Bihar {Rdmdyana, /., ch. 24). 
According to tradition, the southern portion of the district of Shahabad between the 
river Sona and Karmanasa was called Karukh-desa or Karushadesa (Martin’s Eastern 
India, Vol. I, p. 405). Vedagarbhapuri or modern Buxar was situated in Karusha 
(Brahmdnda P., Purva Kh., ch. 5). 3. It was another name for Pundra {Ehdgavata, 
X, ch. 66). 

Karusha — Same as Karusha : Rewa. 

Kflshtha-Mandapa — Katmandu, the capital of Nepal, founded by Raja Gunakamadeva 
in 723 A.D. at the junction of the Bagmati and Vishnumati rivers. It was anciently 
called Mauju-Patan (see Manjupatan), after Mafijusri. who is said to have founded it. 
Mafijusri was esteemed by the northern Buddhists as their Visvakarma or celestial 
architect (Hodgson’s Literature and Religion of the Buddhists, p. 62). According to the 
Svyambhu Parana, he was an historical personage who introduced Buddhism into Nepal. 
Katmandu is also called Kantepura (Wright’s History of Nepal, p. 9). 

Kasi — Benares. Kasi was properly the name of the country, of which Benares was the capi- 
tal {Fa Hian; also Apannaka Jdtalca in the Jdtakas (FausboU’s ed.) p. 98; Mbh., Bhishma, 
ch. 9 ; Rdmdyana, Uttara, ch. 48). At the time of Buddha, the kingdom of Kasi was 
incorporated with the kingdom of Kosala (Lohichcha Sutta in the Dialogues of the 
Buddha, pp. 291, 292). See Bara^asi. 

Kasmira— Kasmir {Brahma P., ch. 54). It is said to have been originally colonised by 
Kasyapa, and the hermitage of the Rishi is still pointed out in the Hari mountain near 
Srinagar. But see Kasyapapura. He gave his name to Kasgar and Kasmir, and to the 
people originally called Kasas or Kassias. Vishnu is said to have incarnated in Kasmira as 
the fish {Matsya-avatdra), and bound the ship (Nau) (into which form Durga had conver- 
ted herself to save the creatures from destruction in the great deluge) to the western- 
most and highest peak of the three snowy peaks situated on the west of Banhal Pass in 
the eastern portion of the Pir Pantsal range : hence this peak is called Naubandhana- 
ttrtha. It is the Navaprabhramsana of the Atharva-Veda and the Manoravasarpana 
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of the Satapatha-Brdhmam (Macdonell’s Hist, of Sanskrit Literature, p. 144). At 
the foot of this peak is the Kramasara lake (now called Konsarnag) which maxks a 
foot-step (Krama) of Vishnu {Satapatha-Brdhmana in SBE., XII ; 3Ibh., Vana, ch. 186 ; 
Dr. Stein’s Bdjatarangini, II, p. 392). Vishnu is also said to have incarnated as the 
boar ( Vardha-avatdra) at Barainula, thirty-two miles from Srinagar on the right bank of 
the Vitasta (see Sbkara-kshetra). Asoka sent here a Buddhist missionary named 
Majjhantika in 245 b.c. (Mahdvamsa, ch. XII). For the history of Kasmir, see Kalhana’s 
Rajatariiigini. It appc ar.s from the Jataka stories that Kasmir once formed a part of 
the kingdom of Gandhara (Jdtakas. Cam. Ed., Vol. Ill, pp. 222, 229). 

Kftsyapapura — Wilson supposes that the name of Kasmir is derived from Kasyapapura, 
the town of Rishi Kasyapa, the KaspapjTos of Herodotos. Dr. Stein, however, is of opinion 
that Kasmir was never called Kasyapapura, but it was always called Kasmira (Dr. Stein’s 
Ancient Geography of Kasmir, pp. 11, 62). Kaspairia of Ptolemy has been identified with 
Multan. For the legend how the lake Satisara was desecrated and Kasmira was created 
by Kasyapa, see Rajataraiigini (Dr. Stein’s Rdjatarahgini, Vol. I, p. 5). 1. The hermit- 
age of Rishi Kasyapa was on the Hari mountain, three miles from Srinagar. 2. Multan 
was also called Kasyapapura, the Kaspcira of Ptolemy, being founded by Kasyapa, 
the father of Hiranyakasipu (Alberuni’s India, I, p. 298). 

Kaiyapi-Gaiiga — The river Sabarmati in Guzerat (Padma Purdna, Uttara, ch. 52). 

Katadvipa— Katwa in the district of Burdwan in Bengal (McCrindle’s Ancient India as 
described by Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 187 ; Wilford in Asia. Rev., V., p. 278). It is 
a sacred place of pilgrimage to the Vaishnavas, where Chaitanya at the age of 24 embraced 
Dandism after leaving his father’s home, being initiated into its rites by a Gossain named 
Kesava Bharati. The hairs cut off from his head on the occasion have been preserved 
in a little temple. Kafwa was called Murshidganj after the name of Murshid Kuli Khan, 
Kawab of Murshidabad. The old fort of Katwa where Ali Verdi Khan defeated the 
Mahrattas, was situated on a tongue of land between the Ajai and the BhSgirathi 
(Bholanauth Chunder’s Travels of a Hindoo, Vol. I ; Chaitanya -Bhdgavata, Madhya Kh.). 
Chaitanya’s autograph is preserved in a village called Dadur, 14 miles to the south of 
Katwa. Same as Kantakanagara and Kantal.a-diipa, the gradual corruptions of which 
are Kata-dvipa, Katadia, and Katwa. Krishnadas Kaviraj, the author of the Chaitanya- 
charitdmrita lived at Jhamatpur, 4 miles to the north of Katwa; Nannur, 16 miles to the 
south-west of Katwa in the district of Birbhum, was the birth-place of the Vaishnava 
poet Chaijdidas. 

Katripura — Tripura or Tipara (Allahabad Inscription) ; but Mr. Oldham supposes that the 
kingdom of Katripura included Kumaun, Almora, Garwal, and Kangra {JRAS., 1898, 
p. 198). Same as Kartripura. 

Kaulam — Quilon in Travancore, once a great port on the Malabar coast (Yule’s Marco Polo, 
Vol. II, p. 313, note). 

Kauninda — See Kuninda. 

KaUsambi — Kosambi-nagar or Kosam, an old village on the left bank of the Jamuna, about 
thirty miles to the west of Allahabad. Itwas the capital of Vamsadesa or Vatsyadesa, the 
kingdom of Udayana, whose life is given in the Bjihat-Kathd and Kathd-sarit-sdgara, 
n, ch. I. The Ratndvalt, a drama by Harsha Deva, places its scene at Kau^mbi 
(see Hastin9.pura). Buddha dwelt in the Ghosita-arama of Kausambi (ChuUavagga, 
pt. I, ch. 25). Udayana or Udena, as he was called by the Buddhists, was the son of 
King Parantapa ; he married Vasuladatta or Vasava-datttl, daughter of Chanda Prajjota 
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called also Mahasena (Sriharsha’s Priyadarkikd, Acts I, III), king of Ujjayini. He was 
converted to Buddhism by Pindola (Dr. Rhys Davids’ Buddhist India, p. 7), and it was 
Udayana who first made an image of Buddha who was his contemporary. The image was 
of sandal-wood, five feet in height. The second image was made by Prasenajit, king 
of Kosala, who was also a contemporary of Buddha. It was made of gold (Dr. Edkin’s 
Chinese Buddhism, p. 49), but according to Fa Hian, Prasenjit's image was also made 
of Gosirsha Chandana (sandal -wood). The Vdsavadattd by Subhandu, probably written 
at the beginning of the 9th century a. d., relates the story of Vasavadatta and 
Udayana. Vararuchi, called also Katyayana, the author of the Vdrltikas, is said to have 
been born at Kausambi and became the minister of Nanda, king of Pafaliputra 
{KatM-sarit-sdgara, I, ch. 3). 

Kausiki — -1. The river Kusi (Rdmatjana, Adi, ch. 34; Bardha P., ch. 140). According 
to tradition, the Kusi in remote ages passed south-east by the place where Tajpur is no\V 
situated, and thence towards the east until it joined the Brahmaputra, having no com- 
municatian with the Ganges. When the Kusi joined the Ganges, the united mass of water 
opened the passage now called the Padma, and the old channel of the Bhagirathi from 
Songli (Suti) to Nadia was then left comparatively dry (Martin’s Eastern India, 
III, p. 15). This junction must have taken place at some period l)etween the third 
century A. D., when the Sultanganj Jahnu was established, and the 7th century a.d. At 
Jot-narahari, the Kusi joins the Gauges, and the junction is a place of pilgrimage (Martin’s 
Eastern India, III, p. 84). 2. A branch of the Drishadvati (Chitang) in Kurukshetra 
(ydrruina P., ch. 34). 

KaueiM-Kachchha — The district of Purnea. 

Kaasikt-Sangama — 1. The confluence of the Kusi and the Ganges on the opposite side 
of Kahalgaon and to the north of PatharghatA in the district of Bhagalpur in Bengal. 
2. The confluence of the rivers Drishadvati and the Kausiki (Padma P., Svarga Kh., 
ch. 12). The confluence is near the village of Balu on the Rakshi river, 17 miles to the 
south of Thanesvara. (Arch. S. Rep., Vol. XIV. p. 8S.) 

Kautalakapura — Same as Kuntalakapura (Jaimini-Bhdrafa, ch. 53). 

Kftveii — 1. The Kaveri, a river in southern India which rises from a spring called Chandra- 
tirtha (Kurma P., II, ch. 37) in the Brahiuagiri mountain in Coorg (Skanda P., 
Kaveri Mahat., chs. 11-14 ; Rice's Mysore and Coorg, III, pp. 8 and 85). The Kaveri- 
faU at Sivasamudra is one of the most picturesque sights in southern India. 2. The 
northern branch of the Nerbuda near Mandhata (OmkaranStha) mentioned in the Purdnas 
(Padma P., Svarga Kh., ch. 8 ; Matsya P., ch. 188). The junction of the Nerbuda 
and the Kaveri is considered to be a sacred place. 

KAyAbarohapa — Same as Karavana (Skanda P.. Prabhasa Kh., I, ch. 79). 

KedAra — Kedaranatha, situated on the southern side of the junction of the Mandakini 
and the Dudhganga. The temple of the Kedaranatha, one of the twelve great Liiigas 
of Mahadeva, is built on a ridge jutting out at right angle from the snowy range of the 
Rudra Himalaya below the peak of the Mahapantha in the district of Garwal, United 
Provinces (see Amaresvara). A sacred stream called Mandakini or the Kali-gaiiga has 
its rise about two daj^s’ journey from Kedarnatha from a lake which is said to pro- 
duce blue lotus, and it joins the Alakananda at Rudraprayaga. It requires eight 
days to go from Kedara to Badrinath, although the distance along a straight line 
between them is short. It is 15 or 16 days’ journey from Haridvara to Kedarnatha. 
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The peak of Kedarnatha is said in the ^iva Purdna (Pt. I, ch. 47), to be situated at 
Badarik^-asrama. The worship of Kedaranatha is said to have been established by 
the Pandavas (see Pancha-kedara). Close to the temple is a precipice called Bhai- 
rab Jh3,mp, where devotees committed suicide by flinging themselves from the 
summit. (Dr. Fiihrer’s MAI., Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. VIII, s.v. Kedarnafh). Saiika- 
racharya died at this place (Madhavacharya’s Sankaravijaya, ch. 16). Near the 
temple is a Kunda called Reta-Kunda where Karttika is said to have been born. 
(Skanda P., Mahesvara Kh., I, 27 ; II, 29). Ushi-math is 32 miles lower ; it contains 
the images of Mandhata and the five Pandav'as. 

Kekaya — A country between the Bias and the Sutlej. It was the kingdom of the 
father of Kaikeyi, one of the wives of Dasaratha, king of Aj'odhya {Rdmdyana, 
Ayodhya, ch. 68). See Girivrajapura (II). 

Kerala — The Malabar coast (Wilson’s Mdlati and Mddhava). It comprised Malabar, 
Travancore, and Kanara (iJdmdyaaa, Kishk., ch. 41) terminating at Cape Comorin on 
the south and Goa on the north. It is the eountry of the Nairs. It is sometimes 
used as synonymous with Chera (Rapson’s Ancient India, p. 164 and Indian Coins, p. 
36; Dr. Bhandarkar’s Hist, of the Dekkan, sec. III). In fact Kerala is the Kanarese 
dialectal form of the more ancient name of Chera (Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer of 
India, s.v. Chera). Sahkaracharya, the celebrated reformer, was born at Kaladi on the 
bank of the river Purna at the foot of the mountain called Brisha in Kanara (Kerala); 
his father was Sivaguru and his grandfather was Vidyadiraja. See Cbittambalan. In 
the Mackenzie Manuscripts, the capital of Keraladesa is said to be Ananta-Sayanam. 
Parasurama is said to have caused Brahnianas to inhabit this country (JASB., 
1838, pp. 183, 128). Gibbon says “ Every year about the summer solstice, a fleet of 
120 vessels sailed from Myas Hormas, a port of Egypt on the Red Sea. The coast 
of Malabar or the island of Ceylon was the usual term of their navigation, and it was 
in those markets, that the merchants from the more remote parts of Asia expected 
their arrival. This fleet traversed the ocean in about forty' days by the periodical 
assistance of the monsoons.” The Kollam era which is in use in Travancore and 
Malabar, and which commenced in 824 a.d., is a modification of the Saptarshi era 
(Ind. Ant., Vol. XXVI, p. 118). 

Keralapatra— See Ketalaputra. 

Kesavati— The Vishnumati river in Nepal, a tributary of the Bagmati (Wright’s Hist, 
of Nepal, pp. 81, 89). It forms four out of the fourteen great Tirthas of Nepal by its 
junction with four rivers. The names of the four Tirthas are Kama, Nirmala, Akara, 
and Jugana. But according to the Svayambhu Purdna (ch. iv), its junction with the 
rivers Bimalavati Bhadranadi, Svarnavati, Papanasini, and Kanakavati form the sacred 
Tirthas called Manoratha, Nirmala (or Triveni), Nidhana, Jnana and Chintamani rcsj)ec- 
tively. 

Ketakivana — Baidyanath in the Santal Parganas in Bengal (Dr. R. L. Mitra’s On the Tem- 
ples of Deoghar in JASB., 1883, p. 172). 

Ketalaputra — Same as Kerala or Chera (Asoka’s Girnar Inscription ; Bhandarkar’s Early 
History of the Dekkan, sec. Ill, p. 10). It comprised the Malabar Coast, south of the 
Chandragiri river (V. A. Smith’s Early History of India, p. 164) ; it was also called 

Keralaputra 
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Ketamftla-Varsba — Turkestan and the lands watered by the river Chaksu or Oxus {Viahnu 
P., ch. 2 ; Mdrkandeya P., ch. 59). In oriental history, Turkestan is called Deshti 
Kiptchak from the Kiptchaks who are the primitive Turkish race. It comprises Kharezm 
(called also Urgendj) as the Khanat of Khiva is called, the Khanat of Bokhara, and the 
Khanat of Khokand called also Fergana. Up to the time of Zenghis Khan’s conquest 
in 1225, Bokhara, Samarkhand, Merv, Karshi (Naksheb), and Balkh (Um-ul-Bilad, the 
mother of cities) were regarded as belonging to Persia, although the government of 
Khorasan (the district of the sun as it was then called) was under Bagdad (Vambery’s 
Travels in Central Asia, ch. XII, and pp. 339, 367). 

Khajjurapura — Khajraha, the capital of the Chandels, in Bundelkhand. 

Khalatika-Parvata — The Barabar hill in the Jahanabad sub-division of the district of 
Gaya, containing the Satghara and Nagarjuni caves of the time of Asoka and his grandson 
Dasaratha. It is about 7 miles ease of the Bela station of the Patna-Gaya Railway. 
Khalatika is evidently a corruption of Skhalatika or Slippery (Corpus Inscriptionum 
Indicarum, Vol. I, p. 32). Some of the inscriptions on the cave show that Dasaratha 
gave certain cave-hermitages to the Ajivakas (a sect of naked ascetics). The Ajivakas 
are also mentioned in the seventh pillar-edict of Asoka issued in the twenty-ninth year of 
his reign (Biihler’s Indian Sect of the Jainas, p. 39). For a description of the Barabar 
Hill Caves, see JASB., 1847, pp. 401 and 594 (Nagarjuni cave). To the south and near 
the foot of the hill are the seven rock-cut caves called the Sktghara. Out of these seven 
caves, three are on the Nagarjuni hill. There is also a sacred spring called Patalgai'ga. 
Not far from it, is the Kawadol hill (see silabhadra Monastery). 

Kh&oclAva-Prastha — Same as Indraprastha : old Delhi (Mbh., Adi P., ch. 207). 

Khapclava-Vana— Mozuffarnagar, at a short distance to the north of Mirat included in 
ancient Kurukshetra. It is one of the stations of the North-Western Railway. Arjuna, 
one of the Pandavas, appeased the hunger of Agni, the god of Fire, at this place (Mbh., 
Adi, ch. 225). The name was applied to a great portion of the Mirat division from 
Bulandshahar to Saharanpur (Hardwar in the Cal. Review of 1877, p. 67). Khandava- 
vana was situated on a river called Asvaratha (Mbh., Vana, ch. 160). According to the 
Padma P., (Uttara, ch. 64), Khandava-vana was situated on the Jamuna, and Indra- 
prastha, called also Khandava-prastha, was a part of it. 

Kharki — Aurangabad. 

Kharosthra — Kashgar (Dr. Stein’s Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan, p. 404). The ancient 
alphabets called Kharosthi were introduced from this country into India. It is situated 
in that part of Turkestan w'hieh is called Lesser Bucharia. It was conquered by Jengiz 
Khan, and upon the division of his empire, it fell to the share of his son Jagatai; it 
was then conquered by Tamerlane, and in 1718 by the Chinese (Wright's Marco Polo). 

Khasa — The country of the Khasas was on the south of Ka&mir, and extended from 
“ Kastvar in the south-east to the Vitasta in the west ”, and it included the hill states 
of Rajapuri and Lohara. The Khasas are identical with the present Khaklia (Dr. Stein’s 
Rdjatarahgini, Vol. II; Ancient Geography of Kasmir, p. 430; and Mdrkandeya P., 
ch. 57). 

Khatt9,nga-Prapata — The celebrated water-fall of the river Sarasvati in Kanara near 
Hunabar, not far from Mangalore. The sound of the fall is terrible. 

KhemaTatinagara — The birth-place of the Buddha Krakuchchhanda or Krakuchandra 
(Svayambhu P., ch. 4). It was also called Khema (Dipavamia in JASB, 1838, p. 793). 
It has been identified with Gutiva, four miles to the south of Tilaura in the Nepalese 
Tarai (P. C. Mukherji’s Antiquities of Terai, Nepal, pp. 49, 55). According to Fa 
Hian, Krakuchandra’s birth-place was Napeikea or Nabhiga. 



Kbetaka — Kaira, 20 miles south of Ahmedabad, on the river Vetravati (present Vatrak) 
ill Guzerat, described in the Padma P., (Uttara Kh., ch. 51 ; Dasakumdracharita, 
eh. 6 and Cunningham’s Anc. Geo., p. 492). See Kaehchha. For a description of the 
town, see Bishop Heber’s of a Journey, Vol. II, p. 156. It contains a Jaina 

temple. 

Kluragrama — Twenty miles north of Burdwan in Bengal. It is one of the Pithas, where 
a toe of Sati’s right foot is said to have fallen. The name of the goddess is Jogadhya. 

Khurasan. — Khorasan in Central Asia ; it was celebrated for its fine breed of horses 
{Asvachikitsitam, ch. 2, by Nakula ; see also Ward’s History of the Hindoos, 2nd ed., Vol. 
I, p. 558). 

Klkata — Magadha (Vdyu P., ch. 105; Jtig-Veda, III, 53, 14). According to the (Tdrd 
Tanlra, the name of Kikata was applied to the southern part of Magadha from 
Mount Varana to Gridhrakuta (Ward’s History of the Hindoos, Vol. I, p. 558). 

Kilkila — Kilagila, the capital of Koiikana (Garrett’s Classical Dictionary s. v. Kailakila). 
Sec Bakataka and Kalighata. 

Kitnmritya — The Kaimur range, between the rivers Sone and Tons. This range is part 
of the Vindhya hills (Hooker’s Himalayan Journals, Vol. I, p. 28). It commences near 
Kataiigi in the Jubbulpore district and runs through the state of Rewa and the district 
of Shahabad in Bihar. Same as Kaira-mali. Perhaps the names of Kimmritya and 
Kaimur are derived from Kumara-rajya, a kingdom which was close to Chedi {Mbh., 
Sabha, ch. 30). 

Kimpurusha'Dasa — Nepal. 

Kiragrama— Baijnath in the Punjab; it contains the temple of Baidyanatha, a celebrated 
place of pilgrimage {Siva P., cited in the Arch. S. Rep., vol. V, pp. 178, 180) 30 miles 
to the east of Kot Kangra {Ep. Ind., I, p. 97). Twelve miles to the south-west of 
Baijnath is the temple of Asapuri Devi, situated on the top of a lofty hill. 

Kirata-Desa — Tipara. The temple of Tripuresvari at Udaipur in Hill Tipara is one of 
the Pithas (Mbh., Bhishma, ch. 9 ; Brahma P., ch. 27 ; Vishnu P., Pt. 2, ch. 3). It 
wa.s the Kirrhadia of Ptolemy, and included Sylhet and Assam (see Rdjamdld or 
Chronicles of Tripura in JASB., XIX, 1850, p. 536, which contains the history of the 
Tipara Raj). The title of Manikya was conferred upon the Raja named Ratnafah by 
the king of Gaud, shortly after 1297 a.d., which title they have retained ever since. 
The kirats also lived in the Morung, west of Sikkim (Schoff, Periplus of he Erythraean 
Sea, p. 243). They lived in the region from Nepal to the extreme east JBAS., 1908, 
p. 326). 

Kiritakonfl — One of the Pithas, situated four miles from Dahapada in the district of 
Murshidabad. Sati’s crown (kirila) is said to have fallen at this place (Tantrachu^mani; 
P. C. Muzumdar’s Musnud of Murshidabad). Mr. Beveridge says that it is three miles 
from Murshidabad (Old Places in Murshidabad in the Calcutta Review, 1892, p. 208). 

Kishkindha — “ About a mile easterly from Nimbapur, a small hamlet in the suburb of 
Bijanugger, lies an oval-shaped heap of calcareous scoria, partially covered by grass and 
other vegetation. The Brahmins aver it to be the ashes of the bones of giant WaUi or 
Bah, an impious tyrant slain here by Rama on his expedition to Lanka (Ceylon). ” — 
JASB., vol. XIV, p. 519. It appears from the accounts of pilgrims that the ancient 
Kishkindha is still called by that name and also by the name of Anagandi. It is a small 
hamlet situated in Dharwad on the south bank of the river Tuhgabhadra, near Anagandi, 
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three miles from Bijayanagara (Sewell’s Arch. Surv. of Southern India, I, p. 322) and close 
to Bellary {JRAS., 1894, p. 257). About two miles to the south-west of Kishkindha 
is the Pampa-sarovara, and to the north-west of Pampa-sarovara is the Afljana hill, where 
Hanumana was born ; Savari’s hermitage was 60 miles to the west of Kishkindha. 
Rama killed Bali, the brother of Sugriva, and gave the kingdom of Kishkindha to the 
latter (Rdmdyana, Kishk.. ch. 26). Kishkindha comprises the hiUs on the opposite 
side of the valley that separate it from Humpi, which are wild congeries of fantastic 
naked granite rocks with narrow valleys between. In one of these is shown the place 
where the body of Raja Bali was burned; it is a bed of very white carbonate of lime 
(Meadows Taylor’s Architecture in Dharwar and Mysore, p. 70). 

Kiyftna — The river Kane or Ken in Bundelkhand (Lassen). It runs through the country 
held by the Chandel kings from south to north dividing it into two nearly equal portions 
with the capital cities Mahoba and Khajuraha in the western half and the great forts of 
Kalinjar and Ajayagadh in the eastern half (Arch. S. Rep., Vol. XXI, p. 78). See 
Syeni, Karnavati and Suktimati. The name of Kij4na is not mentioned in any of the 
Purdnas. 

Klisoboras (of the Greeks) — Growse identifies it with Mahavana, six miles to the south 
of Mathura on the opposite bank of the Jamuna (Growse’s Mathurd, p. 279). General 
Cunningham identifies it with Brindavana (Cunningham’s Anc. Geo., p. 375). Vajra 
founded many towns after the name of his grandfather Krishna, e.g., Krishnapura. 
Wilkins restores the name to Kalisapura, .now called Mugu-nagar by the Musalmans 
(Asia. Res., Vol. V, p. 270). See Ind. Ant, VI, p. 240 note. It is the Caresobara of 
Megasthenes. 

Koclagu — Coorg : a country on the Malabar Coast (Caldwell’s Drav. Comp. Gram., p. 32). 
Same as Kolagiri [Koragiri of the Vishnu P., (ch. 57)]. 

Kodangalura — Cranganore, a town of Malabar : it is practically identical with Mouziris 
of Marco Polo, once a seaport of Malabar. 

KoU — Aligarh in the United Provinces. Balarama is said to have killed here the demonKol. 

Kokakshetra— The tract of land to the west of the river Kausiki, or Kusi, including the 
western portion of the district of Purnea in Bengal (Vardha P., ch. 140, vs. 53 and 72). 
It included the Baraha-kshetra at Nathpur below the Triveni formed by the junction of 
the three riv^ers Tambar, Aruna, and Suna Kusi. 

Kokamukha — Baraha-kshetra in the district of Purnea in Bengal on the Triveni above 
Nathpur, where the united Kosis (the Tambar, the Aruna, and Suna) issue into the plains. 
See Mahakausika and Barahakshetra (Vardha P., ch. 140 ; Nrisiiiha P., ch. 65). 

Kokila — The river Koil which rises in Chota Nagpur and flows through the district of Shaha- 
bad in Bihar (As. Res., XIV, p. 405). 

Kolachala — It has been identified with the Brahmayoni hill in Gaya. It is considered 
to be the same as Kolahala-parvata. But it appears that Kolachala and Kolahala are 
two distinct mountains, and Kolachala may be identified with the Kaluha-pahad (see 

Makula-parvata). 

Kolagiri — Same as Kodagu (Mbh., Sabha, ch. 30 ; Pargiter's 2Idrkand. P., p. 364). 

Kold-hala-Parvata — 1. The Brahmayoni hill in Gaya (Vdyu P., I, ch. 45 ; Dr. K. L. Mitra’s 
Buddha Gayd, pp. 14, 15), including the hill called Munda-prishtha which contains the 
impression of Gadadhara’s feet (Ibid., II, ch. 50, v. 24). 2. A range of hill in Chedi (Mbh., 
Adi, ch. 63). It has been identified by Mr. Beglar with the Kawa-kol range in Bihar 
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(ArcA. S. Rep., Vol. VIII, p. 124). But this identification does not appear to be 
correct ; it is the Bandair range on the south-west of Bundelkhand in which the river Ken 
the ancient Suktimati) has its source (Mbh., Adi, eh. 63). 

Kol4halapura — Kolar, in the east of Mysore where Kartyaviryarjuna was killed by Parasu- 
rama. It was also called Kolalapura, evidently a contraction of Kolahalapura (Rice’s 
Mysore Inscriptions : Intro, xxviii). 

Kola-parvatapura. Its contraction is Kolapura, at present called Kulia-Pahadapura 

or simply Pahadapura {Kavikankana Chandi, p. 228) in the district of Nadia in Bengal. 
It is the Poloura of Ptolemy situated near the Kambyson mouth of the Ganges. It is 
not far from Samudragari (ancient Samudragati or ‘ Entrance into the Sea ’), which 
according to tradition as preserved in the Navadvipa-Parikramd (p. 40) of the Vaishnava 
poet Narahari Chakravartti, was the place where Gaiiga (the Ganges) united with Samudra 
(the Ocean) in ancient time. 

Kolapura — See Karavirapura (Chaitanya-charitdmrita, II, ch. 9). 

Kolhftpura — Same as Kolkpura {Padma P., Uttara, ch. 62). 

Koli — The country of Koli was situated on the opposite side of Kapilavastu across the river 
Rohini; its capital was Devadaha. Koli was the kingdom of Suprabuddha or Anjanaraja, 
whose two daughters Maya Devi and Prajapati alias Gautami were married to Buddha’s 
father Suddhodana. It was also the kingdom of Dandapani, the brother of Buddha’s 
mother Maya Devi, whose daughter Gopa or Yasodhara was married by Buddha. The 
kingdom of Koli has been identified with a portion of the district of Basti in Oudh, 
comprising a sacred place called Bardkachhatra (Upham’s Mahdvamsa, ch. I). P. C. 
Mukherji has identified the Rohini with the rivulet Rohin between Rumniindei and Koli 
in the Nepalese Terai {The Antiquities in the Tarai, Nepal, p. 48). Same as Vyftghrapura. 

Kolkai — The capital of Pandya at the mouth of the river Tambraparni in Tinnevelli, now 
five miles inland ; it is the Kael of Marco Polo. It is identified also with Tuticorin (see 
Kalki). It is evidently the Kara of the Buddhist Birth-Story Agastya Jdtaka. It is the 
Kolkhoi of Ptolemy. For an account of Kolkhoi (see Yule’s Marco Polo, Vol. II, p. 309, 
n., and Dr. Caldwell’s Dravidian Comparative Grammar, 3rd cd., p. 12). 

Koll&ga — A suburb of Vaisali (Besar) in the district of Mozaffarpur (Tirhut) in which the 
Naya-kula Kshatriyas resided : Maharira, the Jaina Tirthaiikara, belonged to this class 
of Kshatriyas. See Kupdag&ma. 

Koluka — Same as Kuluta. 

Kolvagiri— Same as Kolagiri {Agni P., ch. 109) : Coorg. 

Komalft— Same as Kamlafika {Vdyu P., II, 37, v. 369). 

Konftditya Kanarak (Konarka) or Chandrabhaga in Orissa (Brahma P., ch. 27). See 

Padmakshetra. Same as Konftrka. 

Koparka — Same as Padmakshetra and Kopaditya. 

Kohga-desa The modern Coimbatore and Salem (Mackenzie Manuscripts in JASB., 
1838. p. 105 ; Rice s Mysore Inscriptions, Intro : p. xli) with some parts of Tinnevelly 
and Travancore Wilson’s Mackenzie Collection, p. 209). 

Kongama-desa.— Konkan (JASB., 1838, p. 187). 

Kohgu-desa. — Same as Konga-deea. 
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Kobka^ — Same as ParasUrama-kshetra {Bnhatsamhitd, ch. 14). Its capital was TUna 
(Alberuni’s India, Vol. I, p. 203). It denotes properly the whole strip of land between 
the Western Ghats and the Arabian Sea {Bomb. Oaz., Vol. I, Pt. II, p. 283 note). 

Kohkanapura — ^Anagandi on the northern bank of the Tungabhadra. It was the capital 
of the Koukana (Cunningham’s Anc. Oeo., p. 552). Da Cunha identifies it with Bassein 
(Da Cunha’s Hist, of Chaul and Bassein, p. 129). 

Kori — Same as Uriyur (Caldwell’s Drav. Comp. Gram., p. 13). 

Korkai — See Kolkai. 

Kornra — 1. Between Multan and Lord in the district of Multan, where the celebrated 
Vikramaditya, king of Ujjain completely defeated the Sakas in a decisive battle in 533 
A.D. — the date of this battle is supposed to have given rise to the Samvat era (Alberuni’s 
India, Vol. II, p. 6). It is also written Karur. According to Mr. Vincent Smith, it was 
Chandra Gupta II of the Gupta dynasty who assumed the title of Vikramaditya and 
became king of Ujjain, but according to others, Yasodharman, the Gupta General usurped 
the sovereign power and assumed the title of Vikramaditya after defeating the Scythians 
at Karur. 2. Karur, the ancient capital of Chera, in the Koimbatnr district situated 
near Cranganore on the left bank of the river Amaravati, a tributary of the Kaveri (Cald- 
well’s Introduction to Drav. Comp. Grammar). It is the Karoura of Ptolemy who says 
that it was the capital of Kerobothras (Kcralaputra). It was also called Vaiiji, and it 
is the Tamra-chuda-krora of the MalUkd-mdruta of Dandi. 

Kosa — See Kaasavati. 

Kosala — Oudh (see Ayodhya) ; it was divided into two kingdoms called North Kosala 
(Bahraich district) and Kosala {Rdmdyam, Uttara K., ch. 107 : Padma P., Uttara, ch. 
68 ; Avaddna iiataka in the Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal by Dr. R. L. Mitra). 
The capi al of the latter was Kusavati founded by Kusa, and the capital of the former 
was Sravasti. At the time of Buddha, that is, in the fifth and sixth centuries B.c., 
Kosala was a poweiful kingdom which included Benares and Kapilavastu : its capital 
was then Sravasti. But about 300 b.c. it was absorbed into the Magadha kingdom, the 
capital of which was Pataliputra (Patna). 

Kosala- (Dakshina)—Gondwana, including the eastern portion of the Central Provinces 
{Brahma P.. ch. 27). Same as Maha-Kosala. At times, its boundaries extended much 
to the south and west. Its capital was Ratanpura in the eleventh or twelfth century. 
Its former capital was Chirayu [see Katha-saritsagara (Tawney's trans., Vol. I, p. 376) 
in which the story of Nagarjuna and king Sadvaha, called also Chirayu, is given ; cf. 
Hiuen Tsiang ; Beal’s E.W.V., II. p. 210]. Nagarjuna's Suhrillekha (letter to a friend) 
was dedicated to his old friend Danapati named Jin-in-ta-ka (Jetaka), a king in a great 
country in southern India, who was styled Sadvahana or Satavahana (I-tsing’s Record 
of the Buddhist Religion, p. 159, translated by Takakusu). As the Satavahanas were the 
Andhrabhritya kings of Dhanakataka, and as there was no particular person by the name 
of Satavahana, the king referred to must be a king of Dhanakataka (Jin-in-ta-ka) ; the 
name of the capital was perhaps mistaken for the name of the king, and the king must 
have been either Gotamiputra Satakarni or his son Pulamayi, most probably the former, 
who reigned in the second century of the Christian era when Nagarjuna is said to have 
flourished (see Dhanakataka). It is, however, possible that Yajna Satakarni, was meant 
as he made a gift of the Srisaila mountain to Nagarjuna containing a Buddhist library. 
Nagarjuna was the founder of the Mahayana school and editor of the original Suiruia 
According to Prof. Wilson, Satavahana is a synonym of Salivahana. The Saka era which 
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begins in 78 a.d. is also called the Salivahana era, but this is a mistake (see Panchanada). 
Bidarbha or Berar was called, in the Buddhist period, Dakshina Kosala (Cunningham’s 
Arch. S. Bep., XVII, p. 68). Dakshina Kosala is mentioned in the Ratndvali (Act IV) 
as having been conquered by Udayana, king of Vatsa. Gondwana is the Gad Kaf^anga 
of the Muhammadan historians ; it was governed by Durgavati, the queen of Dalpat 
Shah, and heroine of Central India. Dakshina-Kosala is the Tosali of Asoka’s Inscription 
at Dhauli (see Tosali). The ancient name of Lahnji was Champanattu, that of Ratanpur 
Manipur, that of Mandala Mahikamati, which towns were the capitals of the Haihayas 
of Gada-Mandala. For the history of Gada-Mandala, see the History of the Garha-Mandala 
Rajas in JASB., 1837, p. 621. 

Kotesvara — ^A celebrated place of pilgrimage near the mouth of the Kori river on the 
western shore of Cutch (Bomb. Gaz., V, p. 229). It is the Kie-tsi-shi-fa-lo of Hiuen Tsiang. 

Kota-tirtha — A holy tank situated in the fort of Kalinjar (Arch. S. Rep., Vol. XXI, p. 32 ; 
Lieut. Maisey’s Description of the Antiquities of Kalinjar in JASB., 1848). It is now 
called Karod-tirtha. 

Kotigima — Same as Kuvdag&ma (Mahd-parinibbdnasutta, ch. II, 5). 

Koti-tirtha — 1. In Mathura. 2. A sacred tank in Gokarna. 3. In Kurukshetra (VdmanaP., 
ch. 36). 4. A sacred Kunda in the court-yard of Mahakala at Ujjayini [Skanda P., 

Avanti Kh., ch. 22 ; Padma P., Swarga (Adi), ch. 6]. 5. Same as Dhanushkoti-tirtha 

(Skanda P., Brahma Kh., Setu-mahat., ch. 27). 6. On the Narmada (Matsya P., ch. 190). 

Krathakaisika — Same as Payostu^i ; the river Purna in Berar. 2. Same as Bidarbha, 
from Kratha and Kaisika, two sons of king Vidarbha (Mbh., Sabha, ch. 13). 

Krauncha-Parvata — That part of the Kailasa mountain on which the lake Manasa-sarovara 
is situated (Rdmdyana, Kishk., ch. 44). It included Krauncha-randhra. 

Krauhchapura — Same as Banavftsi(iIorit>a^o, ch. 94), which has been placed by Dr. Burnell 
in his Map in the South Indian Palaeography in North Kanara on the river Barada, an 
affluent of the Tutigabhadra. It was founded by Raja Sarasa. See Baijayanti. 

Krauncha-randhra — The Niti Pass in the district of Kumaun, which affords a passage to 
Tibet from India (Meghaduta, Pt. I, v. 58). The passage is said to have been opened 
with an arrow by Parasurama in the Krauiicha Mountain. 

Krishn9r— See Krishnaveiii (Padma P., Svarga Kh., ch. 3, v. 29). 

Krishtia-giri — The Karakorum mountain or the Black Mountain (VdyuP ., ch. 36 ; Brets- 
cheider’s Mediaeval Researches, Vol. I, p. 256). It is also called Mus-tagh. 

Krishnaveni — 1. The united stream of the Krishna and Vena rivers. Bilvamafigala, 
the author of the Krishnakarndmrita, lived on the western bank of this river (Krishna 
Das’s Sdrahga-rahgadd, a commentary on the work, MS., Sansk. Col., Calcutta), 2. The 
river Krishna (Agni P., ch. 118 ; Rdmdyana, Kishk., ch. 4). It rises at Mahabalesvara 
in the Western Ghats, and its source, which is enclosed within a temple of Mahadeva, 
is considered to be a sacred spot visited by numerous pilgrims. It falls into the Bay 
of Bengal at Sippelar, a little to the south of Masulipatam. 

Kritamalk — The river V’aiga, on which Madura (Dakshina Mathura) is situated ; it has 
its source in the Malaya mountain. (Chaitanya Charitdmrita ; Mdrkandeya P ., ch. 57 ( 
Vishnu P., Pt. II, ch. 3). 

Kritavati — The river Sabarraati in Guj arat (Padma P., Uttara, ch. 52). 

Krivi — ^The old name of Pafichala (Mbh., Adi P., ch. 138). 

Kroda-desa^ — Coorg : same as Kodagu (Skanda P., Kaveri Mahat., ch. 11 ; Rice’s Mysote 
and Coorg, Vol. Ill, pp. 88, 91, 92). 
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Krokala — Same as Karakalla. 

Knima — ^The river Kunar or the Choaspes of the Greeks, which joins the Kabul river at 
some distance below Jalalabad {Big Veda, X, 75 — the Hymn called Nadistuti); it is also 
called the Kamah river. It has been identified also with the Koram river (McCrindle’s 
Ptolemy, p. 95). See Kuramu. According to Drs. Macdonell and Keith, it is the river 
Kurum {Vedic Index, Vol. II) which joins the Indus near Isakhel. 

Kshatri — ^The country of the Kathaidi who lived between the Hydraotes (Ravi) and the 
Hyphasis (Bias), their capital being Sangala (McCrindle’s Ptolemy, p. 157). 

Kshatriya-Kunda — Same as Kondapora {SaAdakalpadruma, s. v. Tirthahkara). 

Kshemavati — ^The birth place of Krakuchandra, a former Buddha. It has been identified 
by P. C. Mukherji with Gufiva in the Nepalese Terai (P. C. Mukherji’s Antiquities in the 
Tarai, Nepal, p. 55). See KapUavastu. 

Kshetra-Upanivesa — In its contracted form Upanivesa. See Hupian. 

Kshipra — Same as Sipra (Brahma P., ch. 43 ; Vamana P., ch. 83, v. 19). 

Kshira-Bhavani — 12 miles from Srinagar in Kasmir. The goddess is within a Kundu or 
reservoir of water which assumes different colours in different parts of the day. 

Kshlragrftma — See Khiragrama. 

Kshudraka — Same as Sadraka ; called also Kshudra (Padma P., Svarga Kh., ch. 3) and 
Kshaudraka (Panini’s Ashtddhydyi). 

Kubha — 1 . The Kabul river, the Kophen or Kophes of the Greeks, which rises at the foot 
of the Kohi Baba from a spring called Sir-i-Chusma, 37 miles to the east of Kabul, and 
flowing through Kabul falls into the Indus just above Attock (Rig Veda, X, 75). It is 
the Nilah of the Muhammadan historian Abdul Qadir (JASB., 1842, p. 125). 2. The 
district through which the Kophes (Kophen) or the Kabul river flows. The name of 
Kabul is derived from the Vedic name of Kubha. It is the Koa of Ptolemy (McCrindle’s 
Ptolemy, VII, ch. I, sec. 27) and Kophen of Arrian (McCrindle’s Megasthenes and Arrian, 
p. 191.) The valley of the Kabul river is generally called Ningrahar or Nungnihar, the 
former being the corruption of the latter word which signifies nine rivers and they are the 
Surkhrud, the Gandamak, the Kurrussa, the Chiprial, the Hisaruk, the Kote, the 
Momunddurrah, the Koshkote, and the Kabul river (JASB., 1842, p. 117). 

Kubj& — A tributary of the Narbada (Padma P., Bhumi, ch. 63). 

Kabjagriha — Same as Kajughira. 

Kubj&mraka — It has been identified by some with Hrishikesa but the identification is not 
correct. It is a celebrated place of pilgrimage at some distance to the north of 
Hrishikesa, sacred to Vishnu. The Mdhdtmya of Kubjamraka and Hrishikesa has been 
treated separately in the Vardha P., chs. 126 and 146 (Archdvatdra-sthala-vaibhava- 
darpanam, p. 108). It was the hermitage of Raibhya Rishi. It is also called Kubjamra. 
According to the Kurma P., Kubjasrama or Kubjamra is identical with Kanakh iila (cf. 
Kurma P., Upari, ch. 34, v. 34, and ch. 36, v. 10). 

uhn — The Kabul river. The Vedic Kubha appears to have been corrupted into Kuhu 
during the Pauranic period. The river Sindhu (Indus) is said to piass through the country 
of the Kuhus, who are mentioned just after the people of Gandhara and Urasa in the 
Matsya P. (ch. CXX, v. 46 and ch. CXIII, v. 21). It is evidently the Koa of Ptolemy 
which has been identified by McCrindle with Kophen (McCrindle’s Invasion of India by 
Alexander, p. 61). But according to Prof. Lassen, Koa or Koas of Ptolemy is not the 
Kophen or Kabul river. Ptolemy says that Koas is the most western river of India, but 
the westernmost part of India was the country of the Lampakas, who lived near the 
sources at the Koas. (JASB., 1840, p. 474). 
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Kukkut:aplda-Giri — Kurkihar, about three miles north-east of Wazirganj, which is fifteen 
miles east of Gaya (Grierson’s Notes on the District of Gaya and Cunningham’s Anc. Geo., 
p. 461). Dr. Stein has identified it with Sobhnath Peak, the highest point of the Moher 
Hill in Hasra Kol {Ind. Ant., 1901, p. 88). The three peaks situated about a mile to the 
north of Kurkihar are said to have been the scene of some of the miracles of the Buddhist 
saint Maha Kasyapa, the celebrated disciple of Buddha, and eventually of his death, 
and not of Kasyapa Buddha who preceded Buddha Sakyasicpha (Rockhill’s Life of Bvddha, 
p. 161). But Gurupada-giri of Fa Hian has been considered to be the same as 
Kukkutapada-giri, so called from its three peaks resembling the foot of a chicken (Legge's 
Travels of Fa Hian, ch. XXXIII ; JASB., 1906, p. 77). Hence Kukkutapada-giri is not 
Kurkihar but Gurpa hiU (see Gurupida-giri ; for a description of the place, see JASB., 
XVII, 235). 

Kukubha — A mountain in Orissa {Devi-Bkdgavata, VIII, ch. 11 : Garrett's Class. Die., s.v. 
Kukubha). 

Kukura — A portion of Rajijutana, of which the capital was Balmcr, the Pi-lo-mi-lo of Hiuen 
Tsiang. Kukura is the Kiu-ehi-lo of the Chine.se traveller {Bfihat-samkitd, ch. xiv, v. 4 ; 
Burgess’ Antiquities of Kathiawad and Kachh, p. 131 ; Dr. Bhandarkar’s Early History of 
the Dekkan, p. 14 n.). East Rajputana (Bomb. Gaz., Vol. I, Pt. I, p. 36, note ; Padma P., 
Svarga, ch. 3). Same as Daiarha (Trikdndasesha, II). The Kukuras were a tribe of 
Yadavas (Visvanath Deva-Varma's Pukmintparinaya. VI, 30). 

Kukusht^ — Same as Kakouthd or Kakuttha of the Mahdparinibbdna Sutta. Buddha 
crossed this river on his way from Pava to Kusinagara {Mahdparinibbdna Sutta in SBE., 
XI, p. 74). Kukushtha has been identified with a small stream called Barhi, which flows 
to the Chhota-Gandak, 8 miles below Kasia (see Cunningham’s Anc. Geo., p. 435). 

Kulinda-desa — Garwal including the district of Shaharanpur, north of Delhi (Mahdbharata, 
Sabha, ch. 26). The entire tract of land lying between the upper portion of the Ganges 
and the Sutlej was called Kulinda. the Kulindrini of Ptolemy. Cunningham places 
Kulinda-desa between the Bias and the Tons, including Kulu, the Kuninda of the coins 
(Cunningham’s Arch. S. Rep., Vol. XIV). Same as Kalinda-desa. According to 
McCrindle, the region of lofty mountain.s, wherein the Vipasa, the Satadru, the Jamuna, 
and the Ganges have their sources, was the Kylindrine of Ptolemj' (p. 109). The 
Kulindas lived on the southern slope of the Himalaya from Kulu eastward to Nepal 
{JRAS., 1908, p. 326). 

KulQta — The sub-division of Kulu in the Kangra district in the upper valley of the Bias 
river, Punjab, to the north-east of Kangra. {Biihat-sandiitd, ch. XIV ; Arch. S. Rep., 
1907-8, p. 260). It formed a part of Kulinda-desa. Its capital was Nagarkot. Its 
present head-quarters is Sultanpur called also Stanpur and Raghunathpur from the chief 
temple dedicated to Raghunath, situated at the confluence of the Scrbulli or Srrbari, a 
small stream, with the Bias river {JASB., 1841, p. 3 ; Fraser’s Himala Mountains, 
p. 291). There is a celebrated place of pilgrimage in this sub-division called Trilokanath 
(Trailokyanath), situated on a hill in the village of Tunda on the left bank of the Chandra- 
bhaga (Chenab) river, some 32 miles below' the junction of the rivers Chandra and Bhaga. 
It contains an image of Avalokitesvara with six hands, worshipped as an image of 
Mahadeva {JASB., 1841, p. 105 ; 1902. p. 35). 

Kum&ra — Perhaps the corruption of Kumara is Kaira (see Kaira-m£lli) which was situated 
very close to Rewa {Mbh., Sabha, ch. 29). 
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Kmnftrasvftmi — 1. This is a celebrated place of pilgrimage in Tuluva, 26 miles from Hospet, 
S. M. Railway, on the river Kumaradhara which rises in the Bisli Ghat below the Pushpa- 
giri or Subrahmanya range of the Western Ghats. 2. The temple of Kumarasvami or 
Karttikasvami is situated about a mile from Tiruttani, a station of the Madras and 
S. M. Railway, on a hill called Krauncha-parvata. See Subrahmanya. It was visited 
by Saukaracharya (Ananda Giri’s Sankaravijaya, ch. II, p. 67 ; Skanda P., Kumarika 
Kh., Kumarasvami-mahat., ch. 14). It is briefly called Svami-tirtha. 

Komaravana — Same as Kurmavana or Kurmdchala : Kumaun {Vikramorvaii, Act IV). 
See Kedara. 

Kumari — 1. Cape Comorin (Mbh., Vana, ch. 88). It contains the celebrated temple 
of Kumari Devi (Ziegenbalg’s Genealogy of South- Indian Gods, Rev. Metzger’s trans., 
p. 39, note). 2. The river Kaorhari which rises in the Suktimat range in the Bihar sub- 
division near Rajgir. {Vishnu P., II, ch. 3, and Arch. S. Rep., Vol. VIII, p. 125). 3. 

The Kuari-nadi of Tavernier {Travels in India, Ball’s Ed., p. 64) which joins the river 
Sindh, a tributary of the river Jamuna, 12 miles from Dholpur. Same as Sukumari. 
Kumbhaghona — Kumbhaconum in the Tanjore district. It was one of the capitals 
of the Chola kingdom and was a celebrated place of learning. The temple of Siva in 
Kumbhaconum is one of the most celebrated temples in the Presidency. There is a 
sacred tank called Kumbhakarna-kapala in the Chaitanya-chariidmtita {II, ch. 9) or 
Maha-magam, where pilgrims from all parts of southern India go to bathe in Magh of 
every twelfth j'car. 

Kumbhakarna — Same as Kumbhaghona {Chaitanya-charitdmiita , II, 9). 

Kumbhakona — Same as Kumbhaghona. 

Kundagama — It is another name for Vaisilli (modern Besarh) in the district of Mrzaffarpur 
(Tirhut) ; in fact, Kundagama (Kundagrama) now called Basi kuuda was a part of the 
suburb of the ancient town of Vaisali, the latGr con.piising thiee districts or quarters: 
Vaisali proper (Besarh), Kundapura (Basukund), and Vaniagama (Bania), inhabited bv 
the Brahman, Kshatriya, and Bania castes respcctivelj'. Under the name of Kundagama, 
the city of Vaisali is mentioned as the birth-place of Mahavira, the Jaina Tirthahkara, 
who was also called Vesali or the man of Vcsali. It is the Kotiggama of the Buddhists 
(Prof. Jacobi's Jaina SCdras, Introduction ; in SBE., XXII, p. xi). It is also .said that 
he W'as born at Kollaga, a suburb of Vaisali, where the Xaya or Xata clan of Kshatrijms 
resided, and in which was a temple called Chaitya Duipalasa. (Dr. Hoernle, Uvasagadasao. 
p. 4 ; and his Jainism and Buddhism). Mahavira is said to have been conceived at first in 
the womb of the Brahmam Devananda, but Indra caused the embrvo to bo transferred 
to the womb of the Kshatriya Trisala who was also with child, through the agency of his 
deer-headed general Harineyaraeshi, who is no doubt the same as Naigamesha or goat- 
headed god of the Brahmanas {Ep. Ind., Vol. II, pp. 316, 317 ; Kalpasvtra in SBE.. 
Vol. XXII. p. 227). Mahavira or Varddhamana was the son of Siddhartha, a chief or 
“king” of Kundapura, by his wife Trisala, who was sister of Chetaka, king of Vaisali: 
Chetaka’s daughter, Chdlana, or the Vidcha Devi as she was called, was married to 
Bimbisara, king of Magadha, and she was the mother of Ajatasatru or Kunika, who 
married Vajira, the daughter of king Prasenajitof Sravasti, the brother of his step-mother 
the Kosala Devi, but according to other accounts Ajatasatru was the son of Kosala Devi 
Mahavira died at Papa (Pavapuri) at the age of 72 in B.c. 527, or according to Mr 
Prinsep in 569 B,c., at the age of 70 (Prinsep’s Useful Tables, Pt. II, p. 33), f.e., 26 years 
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before the death of Buddha (see Pap&). According to Dr. Hoernle, Mahavira was bom 
in 599 B.C., and he died in 527 B.c. at the age of seventy-two {Jainism and Buddhism). 
Mahavira had a daughter named Anojja or Priyadarsana by his wife Yasoda (Jacobi’s 
Jaina Sutras in SBE., XXII, p. 193 ; Dr. Biihler’s Indian Sect of the Jainas, pp. 25-29). 
Nigranthi Jnatiputra or JBataputra or Nataputta, one of the celebrated sages who lived 
at Rajagriha at the time of Buddha, has been identified with Mahavira of the Jainas ; 
he also resided at Sravasti when Buddha lived there (see also Mahdvagga, VI, 31). Hence 
Buddhism and Jainism were two contemporary systems. Mahavira wandered more 
than 12 years in Lada in Vajjabhumi and Subhabhumi, the Radha of to-day in Bengal. 
In the thirteenth year of his wandering life, he attained Jinahood and taught the Nigrantha 
doctrines, a modification of the religion of Parsvanatha (Buhler’s Indian Sect of the Jainas, 
p. 26). The Nigranthas are mentioned in a pillar edict of Asoka issued in the 29th year 
of his reign. During the famine which lasted for twelve years in the reign of Chandragupta, 
king of Magadha, Bhadrabahu, who was then at the head of the Jaina Community, 
emigrated into Karnata (or Canarese) country with a portion of the people, and Sthula- 
bhadra became the head of the portion that remained in Magadha. At the council held 
at Pataliputra towards the end of the famine, the Jaina books consisting of eleven Angas 
and fourteen Purvas (which latter are collectively called the twelfth Ahga) were collected. 
All the Jainas wore no clothes before, but during the famine> the Pataliputra Jainas 
commenced wearing clothes. Hence Bhadrabahu’s followers after their return refused 
to hold fellowship with them and to acknowledge the Sacred Books coUected by them, 
that is the Angas and the Purvas. The final separation between the two sects as 
Svetamvara and Digamvara took place in 79 or 82 a.d. At a eouncil held at Ballabhi 
in Gujarat under the presidency of Devarddhi, the sacred books were again settled ; this 
took place in 154 a.d. (Hoernle’s Jainism and Buddhism). 

Kondapora — Same as Kondagama. 

Kondilyapura — Same as Kondinapara. 

Kandinapura — The ancient capital of Vidarbha. Dowson identifies it with Kundapura, 
about forty miles east of Amaravati (Dowson’s Classical Die., 4th ed., p. 171 and Wilson’s 
Mdlati and Mddhava, Act I). It existed at the time of Bhavabhuti (Mdlati Mddhava, 
Act I). Devalavara, eleven miles south of Warrora, on the river Wardha (Vidarbha) 
in the district of Chanda in the Central Provinces, is traditionally known as the ancient 
Kundinapura (Cunningham s Archaeological Survey Report, IX, p. 133). A fair is held 
here every year near the temple of Rukmini. Ancient Kundinapura is said to have 
extended from the river Wardha to Amaravati (Amraoti) where the identical temple of 
Bhavani, from which she was carried away by Krishna, is stiU said to exist. Kundinapura 
was the birth-place of Rukmini, the consort of Krishna. It has been identified with 
Kondavir in Berar (Dr. Fiihrer’s Monumental Antiquities and Inscriptions). Kundinapura 
was also called Vidarbhapura {Harivaniia, II ; Mbh., Yana, ch. 73). It appears, however, 
that Vidarbhapura or Kundinapura was on the site of Bedar (see Kdarbha.) Rukmini 
was formerly married by Krishna, after she was carried away from Bidarbha, at 
Madhavapur, forty miles to the north-west of Prabhasa or Somanatha (Archdvatdra). The 
Anarghardghavam, (Act VII, 101) places Kundinam^ara in Maharashtra which, 
aays, included Bidarbha. 

Kaninda — Same as Kulinda-desa. It is the Kauninda of Bjihat-Samhitd, ch. XIV, v. 30. 
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JKuntala-desa — At the time of the Chalukyas, Kuntala-desa was bounded on the north by 
the Narbada, on the south by the Tuiigabhadra, on the west by the Arabian Sea, and 
on the east by the Godavari and the Eastern Ghats. Its capitals were Nasik and 
Kalyana at different periods {Ind. Ant., XXII, 1893, p. 182 ; Antiquities of Bidar and 
Aurangabad Districts, by Burgess). In later times, the Southern Mahratta country was 
called Kuntala (Dr. Bhandarkar’s Hist, of the Dekkan, sec. xii; Vdmana P., ch. 13). It 
included the north of the present Mysore country {JRAS., 1911, p. 812). In the 
Dasakumdracharita (ch. 8), it is placed among the dependent kingdoms of Bidarbha. 
But in the tenth century, the town of Bidarbha is mentioned as being situated in Kuntala- 
desa (Rajasekhara’s Karpura-manjart, Act I). The later inscriptions called it Karnataka- 
desa {The Literary Remains of Dr. Bhau Daji by Ramchandra Ghosh, Preface, p. xxxiv), 
Kuntala was also called Karnata (see Btihler’s note at pp. 27, 28 of the Introduction to 
the Vikramdhkadevacharita by Bilhana). The Tdrd Tantra also says that Karnata was 
the name of Maharashtra (see Ward’s History, Literature, and Religion of the Hindus, 
Vol. I, p. 558). The Mdrkandeya P., ch. 57, mentions two countries by the name of 
Kuntala, one in Madhyadesa and the other in Dakshinatya ; see Kuntalapura. 

Kuntalakapura — Kubattur in Sorab in the Shemoga district of Mysore. It was the capital 
of Kuntaladesa. It was, according to tradition, the capital of king Chandrahasa 
(Jaimini-Bhdrata, ch. 53 : Rice’s Mysore and Coorg, Vol. II, p. 351). It was situated in 
Kerala. Chandravati was six yojanas or 42 miles from Kuntalakapura. Sarnal, in the 
Kaira District with which Kuntalakapura is identified (Cousen’s Antiquarian Remains 
in the Bombay Presidency, VIII, p. 94) is too far off from Kerala. It was also called 
Kautalakapura. See Surabht. 

Kuntalapura — 1. Same as Kuntalakapura. 2. General Cunningham places it in the 
territory of Gwalior (Cunningham’s Arch. S. Rep., XX, p. 112). 3. Sarnal in the Kaira 
district is said to be Kuntalapura. 

Kunti-Bhoja — It was also called Bhoja, an ancient town of Malwa, where Kunti. the mother 
of Yudhishthira and his brothers, was brought up by her adoptive father Kunti-Bhoja, 
king of Bhoja (Mbh., Adi, chs. Ill, 112). It was situated on the bank of a small river 
called A'vaiiadi or Asvarathanadi which falls into the river Chambal {3Ibh., Vana, ch. 306; 
Biihat-Samkitd, ch. 10, v. 15). It was also called Kunti {Mbh., Bhishma P., ch. 9; Virata 
P., eh. I). 

Kupatha— Hiuen Tsiang’s Kie-pan-to should perhaps be restored to Kupatha, mentioned 
among the mountainous countries in the north-west of India {Matsya P., ch. 113, v. 55), 
and not to Kabandha (q. v.). 

Kuramu— The river Koram, a tributary of the Indus {Tdg-Veda, X, 75). Same as Krumu. 

Kuraiigapura — Koringa, near the mouth of the Godavari. 

Karmachala-Kumaun {JASB., XVII, 580, quoting Skanda P., Manushkhanda) [sic 
for Mahesvarakhanda (Kedara kh.)]. It was also called by the names of Kurmavana 
and Kumuravana, the corruption of which is Kumaun. Its former capital was Champauti 
which was also called Kurmachala (Conder’s Modern Traveller, X, 343), and its present 
capital is Almora. On the western border is the Trisfil Mountain as its’ peaks have the 
appearance of a trident. The celebrated temple of Purna Devi or Annapurna at Purnagiri, 
visited by pilgrims from all parts of the country, is situated in Kumaun {JASB., XVII 
573). Vishnu is said to have incarnated here near Lohaghat as Kurma to support the 
Mandara mountain {Ibid., p. 580) ; see Mandara-giri. The Doonagiri mountain is the 
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Dronachala of the Purdnas ; the Lodh Moona forest was the hermitage of Garga Rishi, 
and the Gagas river rises in the forest (p. 617) and falls into the Dhauli. The Kurmachali 
Brahmans who reside in Kumaun have evidently derived this name from the country 
(Shei-ring’s Hindu Tribes and Castes, pp. 21, 106). See Kartpipora KArttikeyapnra and 
Um&vana. For the five Prayagas, see Faneha-Prayftga. The province of Kumaun is 
situated in the tract of hiUs lying between the western branch of the Gagra known as 
Kali-nadi and the river Ram-Gaiiga which divides Garwal from Kumaun (Fraser’s Himala 
Mountains, pp. 54, 537). For the history of the kings of Kumaun, see JASB., 1844, 
p. 887. 

Kfirmakshetra — Eight miles to the east of Chikakol on the sea-coast in the district of Ganjam . 
It was visited by Chaitanya (Shyamlal Goswami’s Gaurasundara, p. 188). It is now called 
Srikurma. 

Kfirmavana — Same as Kunnftchala. 

Kuruj^lngala — A forest country situated in Sirhind, north-west of Hastinapura. It was 
called Srikanthadtsa during the Buddhist period ; its capital was Bilaspur. It was 
included in Kurukshetra. In the sixth century, its capital was Thanesvara. The seat 
of Government was removed by Harsha Deva (Siladitya II) to Kanauj (see Shrikaijitha). 
The entire Kurudesa was called by this name in the Mbh. ( Adi P., ch. 201) and Vdmana P. 
(ch. 32). Hastinapura, the capital of the Kurus, was situated in Kurujaiigala (Mbh., 
Adi, ch. 126). 

Kurukshetra— Thanes war. The district formerly included Sonepat, Amin, Karnal, and 
Panipat, and was situated between the Sarasvati on the north and the Drishadvati on 
the south (Mbh., Vana, ch. 83), but see Pratap Chandra Roy’s edition of the Mahdbhdrata. 
The war between the Kurus and the Pandavas took place not only at Thaneswar but also 
inthe country around it. The Dvaipayana Hrada is situated in Thaneswar. Vyasas- 
thali (Modern Basthali) is seventeen miles to the south-west of Thaneswar. At Amin, 
five miles south of Thaneswar, Abhimanyu, the son of Arjuna. was killed, and Asvatthama 
was defeated by Arjuna, and his skull severed. Amin, according to Cunningham, is the 
contraction of Abhinianyukshetra. At Amin, Aditi gave birth to Surya ; at Bhore, eight 
milts to the west of Thaneswar, Bhurisrava was killed ; at Chakra-tirtha, Krishna took 
up his di cus to kill Bhishma ; at Nagdu, eleven miles to the south-west of Thaneswar, 
Bhiohma died ; at Asthipura [Padma P.,Bri.shti (Adi),ch. 13], on the west of Thaneswar 
and south of Aujas-ghat, the dead bodies of the warriors who were killed in the war, 
were collected and burned (Arch. S. Rep., Vol. XIV, pp. 86-106). Sonepat and Panipat 
are the con options of Sonaprastha and Paniprastha, which were two of the five villages 
demandtdby Yudhishthira from Duryodhana. Kurukshetra was also called Sthanutirtha 
and Samantapanchaka (Mlh., Salya, ch. 54 ; Vana, ch. 83) ; the temple of the Mahadeva 
Sthanuwa- situated half a mile to the north of Thaneswar. It w'as visited by people 
as aplateof pilgrimage at the time of Alberuni in the eleventh century A. d., especially 
at the time of eclipse (Albtruni's India, Vol. II, p. 147 ; Matsya P., ch. 191). 

Kusahhavanapura — Sultanpur on the Gumti in Oudh (Thornton’s Gazetteer). It was 
visited by Hiuen Tsiang. Same as Kusapura. It was the capital of Kusa, son of Rama- 
chandia. It is called Kusasthali in the Ydyu P., (Uttara, ch. 26). The capital was 
removed from Ayodhya by Kusa when he succeeded his father Ramachandra, king of 
Oudh (Raghuvamia, XV, v. 97 ; xvi, v. 25). 



Kusagarapura— Rajgir, the ancient capital of Magadha. Same as Girivrajapara (Beal’s 
R.W.C., II, p. 149). 

Kusamapura — 1. Properly Kusumapora which is the same as Pataliputra (Mahdvamha, 
ch. 5). Kumhrar, the southern quarter of Patna, is evidently a corruption of 
Kusamapura (Kusumapura), where the royal palace was situated. It was part of 
Pataliputra (Upham’s Mahdmmia, cb. V, p. 46). 2. Kanyakubja. 

Kusapura — Same as Kusabhavanapura (Cunningham’s Atic. Geo., p. 398). 

Kusasthala — Kanouj (Hemakosha). 

KUsasthali — 1. Dwaraka, the capital of Anartta, in Gujarat. Dwaraka was founded on 
the deserted site of Kusasthali by Krishna (Harivamfa, ch. 112). 2. Ujjayini (Skanda P., 
Avanti Kh., chs. 24, 31). 

KUsftvartta — 1. A sacred tank in Tryamvaka, twenty-one miles from Nasik, near 
the source of the Godavari. 2. A sacred ghat in Hardwar. 

KUsavati — 1. Dwaraka in Gujarat (Nilakantha’s Commentary on v. 54, ch. 160, Vana P. 
of the Mbh.) It was founded by Anartta, the nephew of Ikshaku. It was also called 
Kusasthali and was the capital of Anartta-desa (Siva P., pt. vi, ch. 60). 2. Kusavati, 
which was situated on the border of the Vindhj-a hills (Rdmdyana, Uttara K., ch. 121), 
was perhaps the ancient Darbhavati (modern Dabhoi), thirty-eight miles north-ea.st of 
Baroach in Gujarat. It was the capital of Kusa, son of Ramachandra. 3. Kasur in the 
Panjab, thirty-two miles to the south-east of Lahore. 4. Same as Kusabhavanapura and 
Kusapurathe capital of Kusa, son of Ramachandra (Raghuvamia, C. 15, v. 97): Sultanpur 
in Oudh. 5. Ancient name of Kusinara or Kusinagara, where Buddha died (Malid- 
parinibbdna Sutta in SEE., XI, p. 100; Jdtaka, Cam. Ed., vol. V, p. 141 — (Kusa- 
Jataka). 6. A place on the bank of the Vena or Wain-Gaiiga which was given by 
Aryaka, the founder of the Abhira dynasty, to Charudatta after killing Palaka, the tyrant 
king of Ujjayini (Mrichekhakatika, Act X, 51). 

KUsinagara— The place where Buddha died in 477 b.c., according to Prof. Max MtiUer, 
but according to the Ceylonese chronology and Prof. Lassen, he died in 543 b.c., (see 
Goldstiicker’s Pdnini, pp. 231-233), at the age of eighty in the eighth year of the reign of 
AjMasatru. It has been identified by Prof. Wilson with the present village of Kasia, 
thirty-seven miles to the east of Gorakhpur and to the north-west of Bcttia. Buddha 
died in the upavattana of Kusinara in the Sala gi-ove of the Mallians, between the twin 
Sala trees in the third watch of the night, resting on hi.s right side with his head to the 
north (Mahdparinibbdna Sulla in SEE., Vol. XI, pp. 103, 116). Asoka erected three 
stupas on the scene of his death. It was anciently calk'd Kusavati (Jdtaka, Cam. Ed., 
V, 141 — Kusa-Jdlaka). The charcoal a.slies of Buddha’s funeral pyre were enshrined in a 
stupa at Barhi now called Moriyanagara in the Nyagrodha forest, visited by Hiuen Tsiang. 
The ruins of Aniruddwa near Kasia in the district of Gorakhpur have been identified 
with the palace.s of the Malla nobles of the Buddhist records. The relics (bones) of Buddha 
were divided by the Brahmin Drona into eight parts among the Lichchhavis of Vaisali, 
Sakyas of Kapilavastu, Bulayas of Allakappaka, Koliyas of Ramagrama, Brahmanas 
of Bethadvipa (perhaps Bethia), Mallas of Pava, Mallas of Kusinara (Kusinagara), and 
AjMasatru. king of Pataliputra, who all erected .stupas upon them. The Brahmin Drona 
built a stupa upon the pitcher with which he had measured the relics, and the Mauryas 
of Pippalavati built another on the charcoal from Buddha’s funeral pjare (MaM- 
parinibbdm Sutta, ch. 6). Dr. Hoey, identifies Kama with the place where Buddha 
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received the kdsliaya or the mendicant robe after he had left his home (JASB., 
Vol. LXIX, p. 83). Though Mr. Vincent A. Smith doubts the identification of Kusinagara 
with Kasia, yet the recent exploration by the Archaeological Department has set the 
question at rest. The stupa adjoining the main temple containing an image of the dying 
Buddha was opened and a copj^erplatc was discovered showing the following words at 
the end “ Copperplate in the Stupa of Nirvana.” 

Kusinara — Same as Kasinagara. 

Kustana — The kingdom of Khotan in Eastern or Chinese Turkestan, famous for the stone 
called Jade ; hence it is called by the Chinese Yu {Jade)-/jen. It was called by the 
Chinese Kii-sa-tan-na (Brctscheider’s Mediceml Researches, II, p. 48). It was visited by 
Fa Hian and Hiuen Tsiang. Its old capital was Yotkan, a little to the west of the modern 
town of Khotan, which in the ancient manuscripts discovered by Dr. Stein is called 
Khotana and Kustanaka. The territory of Khotan was conquered and colonised by Indian 
immigrants from Takshasila(Taxila)aboutthe second century before the Christian era. Dr. 
Stein identified the Buddhist stupa and theSa-mo-joh monastery of Hiuen Tsiang with the 
Dobe in the cemetery of Somiya, a mile to the west of Yotkan. Dr. Stein discovered 
many Buddhist shrines, stupas, relievos and statues of Buddha and Bodhisattvas in 
stucco at Dandan-Ulig (ancient Li-sieh), Niya, Endere and Rawak buried in the sand 
of the desert of Taklamakan in the territory of Khotan, and exhumed from the ruins 
many painted panels and documents avritten in Brahmi and Kharoshti characters on 
wooden tablets {Takhlds), and papers ranging from the third to the eighth century of 
the Christian era (Dr. Stein’s Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan, p. 402). Fa Hian saav at Khotan 
in the fourth century the drawing of cars of the Buddhist Tri-ratnas, Buddha, Dhanna, 
and Sangha, which are the prototypes of the modem Jagannath, Balarama, and SubhadrS,. 
At Ujjayini, at the time of Samprati, Asoka’s successor, the Jainas used to draw a car 
on which Jivantaswaini’s image was placed (Sthavirdvali, Jacobi’s ed., XI). The name 
of Kustana has also been mentioned by It«sing (see Records of the Buddhist Religion by 
Ta’uakusu, p. 20). Same as Stana. 

Kusumapura — Same as Kusamapura {dludrdrdkshasa, Act II). 

Kutaka — Gadak, an ancient town containing many old temples in Dharwar distriet, Bombay 
Presidency (Bhdgavata P., V, ch. 6). 

Kutika — The river Kosila, the eastern tributary of the Ramgahga in Rohilkhand and Oudh 
(Lassen’s Ind. Alt., II, p. 524, and Rdmdyana, Ayodhya K., ch. 71). 

Kutila — Same as Kutikft. 

KutikoshtikA — The Koh, a small affluent of the Ramgaiiga in Oudh (Lassen’s Iml. All., 
Vol. II, p. 524 and Rdmdyam, Ayodhya K., ch. 71). 

Kuva— Same as Goparashtra and GovarAshtra : Southern Koiikana. 

L 

Lada — Same as Lafa (Southern Gujarat) and Rddha (a portion of Bengal). 

Lahada— It is a border-land between Kasmir and Dardistan {Brihat-Samhitd, ch. XIV, 
V. 22 ; Ind. Ant., XXII, 1893, p. 182— Topographical List of the Brihat-Samhitd by Dr 
Fleet.) 

Lakragad The fort of Lakragad was situated on the Rajmahal hills in Bengal ; it was an 
old fort. It is the Lakhnor of Menhajuddin and other Muhammadan historians 
(Beveridge’s Buchanan Records in C. R., 1894). 

LakshmapAvati— 1. Lakhnauti is the corruption of Lakshmanavati. It was another 
name for Gauda (town), the ruins of which lie near Malda. It was the capital of the 
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country of Gauda (Tawney : Merutuiiga’s Prabtindhachhikhnani, p. 181). It stood on 
the left bank of the Ganges. It was the capital of Bengal in 730 A.c. (Rc.nneU’s Memoir 
of a Map of Hindoosktn^ p. 55), which date, however, does not a23pcar to be correct. 
Lakshmana Sena, the son and successor of Ballala Sena and grandson of Vijaya Sena, 
and great-gi'andson of Hemanta Sena, the son of Samanta Sena (Dcopara inscription: 
Ep. Ind., I, 3), is said to have greatly embellished the city of Gaud with temples and other 
23ublic buildings, and called it after his own name, Laknauti or Lakshmanavati (Martin’s 
East. Ind., Ill, p. 68). He was a great jratron of Sanskrit literature. Jaya Deva of 
Kenduli, — the author of the celebrated lyric Gita Govinda (Bhavishya P., Pratisarga, Pt. IV, 
ch. IX), Umapatidhara, the commentator of the Kaldpa grammar and minister of 
Lakshmana Sena (PrabandJia-chintdmani, p. 181), Govarddhana Acharya, the spiritual 
guide of Lakshmana Sena and author of the Arya-saptasatt, Sarana, and Dhoyi (w'ho is 
called Kavi Kshamapati-Bi’utidhara by Jaya Deva in his Gita-Govinda), the author of 
the Pavana-duta, were called the PaEcharatna or five gems of Lakshmana Sena’s court 
in imitation of the Nava-ratna or nine gems of Vikraniaditya {Iml. Ant., Vol. XIV, 
p. 183 n.) Halayudha, the author of a dictionary and the spiritual adviser of the monarch, 
and Sridharadksa, the author of the Sadukti Karydmrita also flourished in his court. 
Lakshmana Sena founded the Lakshmana Samvat (era) in 1108 a.d. (Dr. R. L. Mitra’s 
Buddha Gaya, p. 201), but according to Dr. Btihler, in 1119 A.D. (Deopdrd Inscription 
of Vijayasena : Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p. 307). Hunter considers that the name of Gauda was 
more applicable to the kingdom than to the city (Hunter’s Statistical Account of Bengal, 
Vol. VII, p. 51 ; Bhavishya P., Pratisarga P., Pt. II, ch. 11). For the destruction of 
Gau^aand the transfer of Muhammadan capital to Rajmahal in 1592, (see Bradley-Birt’s 
Story of an Indian Upland, ch. 2). 2. Lucknow in Oudh. It is said to have been founded 
by Lakshmana, brother of Ramachandra, king of Oudh. It was repaired by Vikrama- 
ditya, king of Ujjayini. The town was first made the seat of government by Asaf-ud- 
Daulah in 1775 (Conder’s Modern Traveller, Vol. IX, p. 290). See Lucknow in Pt. II, 
of this work. 

Lakulisa — See Nakulisa. 

Lampaka — Lamghan, on the northern bank of the Kabul river near Peshawar {Hemakosha) 
Lassen’s History traced from Bactrian and Indo-Scythian Coins in J ASB., IStO, p. 4:SQ 
Brahmdnda P., Purva, ch. 48). It is also called Muranda. It is 20 miles north-west 
of Jalalabad. 

Lampaka — Same as Lampaka {Mdrkund. P., ch. 57). 

Languli — Same as Laiigulini. {Mbh., Sabha, ch. 9). 

Lahgulini — The river Lafigufiya on which Chicaoole is situated, between Vizianagram and 
Kalingapatam (Pargiter’s Mdrkandeya P., ch. 57, p. 305). It is also called Naglandi 
river (Thornton’s Gazetteer, s. v. Ganjam). 

Lahka — 1- Ceylon. 2. The town of Laiika or Laiikapataram is said to be a mountain 
on the south-east corner of Ceylon ; it is described as Trikuta or three-peaked in the 
Rdmdyana (Sundara K., ch. I) and was the abode of Ravana (Lahka Kanda, ch. 125). 
It is believed by some to be the present Mantotte in Ceylon, others think it to be a 
town submerged (Mutu Coomara Swaray’s DdtMvamka, p. 97). There is a place called 
Nikumbhila, about 40 miles from Colombo, where Indrajita performed his sacrifice 
(Buddhist Text Society’s Journal, Vol. Ill, Pt. I, Appendix). There are some very good 
reasons to suppose that Lahka and Ceylon are not identical islands ; (1) the Rdmdyana 
(Kishk. K., ch. 41) says that one must cross the river Tamraparni and go to the south 
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of the Maheiidra range vliich abuts into the ocean and cross it to reach Lanka, or in 
other woids, the island of Lanka, according to the Edmdyana, was situated to the south 
of the Cardamuin Mountains which form the southern portion of the Mahendra range, 
while if Ceylon be the ancient Lanka., one is not required to cross the Tamiapariji river 
to go to the southern extremity of the Mahendra Mountain in order to reach that island 
by the Adam’s Bridge (or Setubandha Ramesvara) ; 2. Baraha-mihira, the celebrated 
astronomer, says that Ujjayini and Lahka aie situated on the same meridian, while 
Ceylon lies far to the east of this meridian ; 3. Some of the works of the Pauranic 
times mention Lahka and Si mhala (the corruption of which is Ceylon) as distinct islands 
(Brihat-Samhitd, ch. 14 and Devi P., chs. 42, 46). On the other hand, the Mahdvamha, 
the most ancient history of Ceylon composed in the 5th century a.d., distinctly 
mentions that the island of L;nika was called Siqhala by Vijaya after his conquest, and 
calls Dutfhagamani and Parakramabahu kings of Laiika or Simhala( Geiger’s 3Iahdvanjsa, chs. 
VII, XXXI). The Rdjdvali also mentions, the tradition of the war of Ravana in the 
island of Ceylon (Upham’s Rdjdvalt, Pt. I). Dhammakitti, the author of the 
who lived in the twelfth century A.D., in the reign of Parakramabahu I, 
king of Ceylon, states that Siixhala and Lanka are the same island. It is called Zeilan 
or Silan (Ceylon) by Marco Polo, who visited it in the thirteenth century a.d. 
(Wright’s Marco Polo). For other derivations of the name of Silan, see Col. Yule’s 
Travels of Marco Polo, Vol. II, p. 254, note. 

Lata— 1 . Southern Gujarat including Khandesh situated between the river Mahi and 
the lower Tapti : the Larike of Ptolemy (Garuda P., ch. 55; Dow son’s Classical Dic- 
tionary of Hindu Mythology ; Dr. Bhandarkat’s Hist, of the Dehkan, sec. XI, p. 42). It is 
mentioned in the Kdmasutra of Vatsyayana. It comprised the collectorates of Surat, 
Bharoch, Kheda and parts of Beroda territory (Antiqxiiiies of Kathiauad and Kachh 
by Burgess). According to Col. Y’^ule, Lada was the ancient name of Gujarat and 
Northern Kofikrn (Marco Polo, Vol. II, p. 302 n). It is the Lathika of the Dhauli 
inscription and Rastika (Ristika) of the Girnar inscription of Aioka. According to 
Prof. Biihler, Lata is Central Gujarat, the district between the Mahi and Kim river.s, 
and its chief city was Broach (see Ad litional Notes, It-sing'.s Records of the Buddhist 
Religion, by Takakusu, p. 217 ; Alberuni’s India, I, p. 205). In the Copperplate 
Inscription found at Baroda, the capital of Lata or the kingdom of Late ivara is said 
to be Elapur (v. II). The inscription also givms the genealogy of the kings of Latesvara 
(JASB., vol. VIII, 1839, p. 292). But it is doubtful whether Lata and Latesvara 
are identical kingdoms. Lata was also called Lada in the Biddhasdlabhaujikd; Olladesa 
appears to be identical with Lata (see OllA). The Nagara Brahmins of Lata (Gujarat) 
are said to have invented the Nagri character. The Devanagari character, however, is 
said to have been derived from the Brahmi alphabet. 2. Radha : the Lada of Upham’s 
Mahdvarnia is a corruption of Radha in Bengal (see Radha). 

Latthivana— Same as Yashtivana (Jdtaka, Cam. ed., IV, p. 179 ; Mahdvagga, I, 22). 

Lavana — The Lun (Looni) or Nun Nadi which rises near Paniar and falls into the Sind at 
Chandpursonari in Malwa (Mdlati-mddhava, Act IX ; Arch. S. Rep., Vol. II, p. 308). 

Lavapura — Called also Lavmkota or Lavavmra afterwards called Lohawar : Lahore, founded 
by Lava, the son of Ramachandra (Tod’s Rajasthan, I, p. 224). The ruins of the ancient 
city still exist near the present city of Lahore. In the Jaina Inscriptions at SatruSjaya, 
it is called Labhapura (Ep. Did., Vol. II, pp. 38, 54). 

Lilajana The river Phalgu ; but, in fact, the western branch of the river Phalgu, which 
joins the Mohana few miles above Gaya, is called by that name. See NilAjana. 
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Lodhra-KAnana — The Loclh-moona forest in Kumaun {Ranidyann, Kishk., ch. 43) : see 
KCiriliAchala. It was the hermitage of Garga Itishi. 

LohA — Afghanistan {Mhh., Sabha, ch. 2b). In the tenth century of the Christian era, the 
last Hindu king was elefeated by the Muhaniinatlaiis, and Afghanistan became a 
Muhammadan kingdom. See Kamboja. 

LohArgala — A sacred place in the Himalaya {Vardha P., ch. 15). It is perhaps Lohaghat 
in Kumaun, three miles to the north of Ohampawat, on the river Loha, as the place is 
sacred to Vishnu (see KhrmAChala). 

Lohita-Sarovara — The lake Rawanhrad, which is the source of the river Lohitya or 
Brahmaputra (Bmkmdnda P., ch. 51). 

Lohitya — 1. The river Brahmaputra (Mbh., Bhishma P., ch. 9 ; Ragliuvanua, c. IV, v. 81 ; 
Medini). For the birth of Lohitya, the son of Brahma, see Kdlikd P., ch. 82. Parasu- 
rama’s axe fell from his hand when he bathed in this river, owing to the sin of killing his 
mother. According to Kalidasa, the river was the boundary of Pragjjmtisha or Gauhati 
in Assam {Raghuvamia, IV, v. 81). For a description of the source of the Brahmaputra, 
see Sven Hedin's Trans- Himalaya, Vol. II, ch. 43. 

Lohitya-Sarovara— The source of the river Chandrabhaga or Chinab in Lahoul or Middle 
Tibet (Kdlikd P., ch. 82). It is a small lake now called Chandrabhaga. 

LokApura— Chanda in the Central Provinces. It contained the temples of Mahakali and 
her son Achalesvara who was formerly called Jharpatesvara (Skanda P,). 


Lomasa-Asrama— The Lomasgir-hill, four miles north-east of Rajauli in the sub-division 
of Now^adah, in the district of Gaya ; it was the hermitage of Lomasa Rishi (Grierson’s 
Notes on the District of Gaya, p. 27). 

Lonara— >See Vishnu-GayA (Padma P., Uttara, ch.62 ; Cousen’s Antiquarian Remains in the 
Central Provinces and Berar. p. 77). 

Lumbini-Vana— Rummen-dei in the Nepalese Tcrai, two miles to the north of Bhagavanpur 
and about a mile to the north of Padcria. See KapilAvastu. The eight Chaityas or 
sacred places which are visited by Buddhist pilgrims art' (1) Tlio Lumbini Garden in 
Kapilavastu where Buddha was born ; (2) Bodhi tree in Bodh-Gaya wliere he attained 
Buddhahood ; (3) Miigadava in Benares w here he prcaclu d his law for the first time ; (4) 
Jetavana in Sravasti where he displayed miraculous powers ; (5) Saiika.sya in the district 
of Kanauj where he descended from the Trayatrimsa heaven ; (6) Rajagriha in Magadha 
where he taught his disciples ; (7) Vaisali where he spoke to Ananda about the length of 
his life ; (8) Kusinagara where he died in aSala grove (Mahd-parinibbdna Sutta, VI, 51-62 ; 
in SBE., Vol. XI). 
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Machchha — Same as Matsya (Aiiguttara Nikdya, Tika Nipata, eh. 70, para. 17). 

Machheri — Alwar, which formerly appertained to the territory of Jaipur (.see Matsya-desa). 
Madana-Tapovana — Same as KamAsrama (Raghuvamia, xi, 13). 

Madguraka — Same as Modagiri (Matsya P., ch. 113). 

Madhumanta— Same as DandakAranya (Rdmdyana, Uttara, chs. 92, 94). 

Madhumati — The Mohwar or MotUiwar river which rises near Ranod and falls into the 
Sind, about eight mile.s above Sonari in ilalwa (Mdlati-Mddhava, Act IX, and Arch. 
S. Rep., II, 308). 

Madhupuri — Mathura : it was founded by Satrughna, the youngest brother of Rama, by 
killing the Rakshasa Havana, son of Madhu. The town of the demon Madhu has been 
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identified by Growse with Maholi, five miles to the south-west of the present town of 
Mathurd. In Maholi is situated Madhuvana (or forest of Madhu), a place of pilgrimage 
(Growse’s Mathura, pp. 32, 54). 

Madhura — Same as Mathura (see Ghata-Jdiaka in the Jdtakas (Cam. ed.) IV, p. 50, which 
is a distortion of the story of Krishna). 

Madhuvana — See Mathura. 

Madhyadesa — The country bounded by the river Sarasvati in Kurukshetra, Allahabad, 
the Himalaya, and the Vindhya ; the Antarveda was included in Madhyadesa ( Manu Sam- 
hitd, ch. II, V. 21). The boundaries of Majjhimadesa of the Buddhists are : — to the east 
the town Kajaigala and beyond it Mahasala ; south-east the river Salavati ; south the 
town Setakannika ; west the town and district Thuna ; north Usiradhvaja Mountain 
{Mahdvagga, V, 12, 13). Kampilya was originally the eastern limit of Madhyadesa 
(Weber’s History of Indian Literature, p. 115, note). The countries of Panchala, Kuru, 
Matsya, Yaudheya, Pataehchara, Kunti and Sfirasena were included in Madhyadesa 
{Garuda P., I, ch. 55), Madhyadesa includes Brahmarshi-desa which again includes 
Brahmavartta (Max Muller’s Ttig-Veda, Vol. I, 45). 

Madhyamarashtra — Same as Mahakosala or Dakshina-Kosala (Bhatta Svamin’s Commen- 
tary on Kautilya’s Arthaidstra, Bk. II, Koshadhyaksha). 

Madhyamesvara — A place sacred to Siva on the bank of the Mandakini (Kurma P., Purva, 
ch. 33). See Pancha-Kedara. 

Madhyamika — Nagari near Chitore in Rajputana, which was attacked by Menander ; he 
was defeated by Vasumitra, grandson of Pushyamitra and son of Agnimitra of the Suega 
dynasty, Agnimitra being the viceroy of Vidisa (Kalidasa’s Mdlavikdgnimitra, Act V ; 
Vincent A. Smith’s Early History of India, p. 199). Same as Sibi. But according to the 
Mahdbhdrata (Sabha P., ch. 32), MMhyamika and Sibi are two different countries, though 
their names are mentioned together. 

Madhyflrjuna — Tiruvidaimarudur, six miles east of Kumbhaconum and 29 miles from Tan- 
jore, Madras Presidency ; it was visited by Sahkaracharya (Ananda Giri’s Saitkaravigaya, 
ch. 4, p. 16; Arch. S. Rep., 1907-8, p. 231). It is celebrated for its temple. 

Madra — A country in the Panjab between the Ravi and the Chinab. Its capital was Sakala. 
Madra was the kingdom of Raja Salya of the Mahdbhdrata (Udyoga, ch. 8), and also of 
Raja Asvapati, father of the celebrated Savitri, the wife of Satyavana (Matsya P., ch. 
206, V, 5 ; Mbh., Vana P., ch. 292). Some suppose that Madra was also called Vahika. 
Vahika, however, appears to be a part of the kingdom of Madra (Mbh., Karna P„ ch., 45). 
Madra was also called Takkadesa (Hemachandra’s Abhidhdna-chmtdmani). 

Magadha — ^The province of Bihar or properly South Bihar (Bdmdyara, Adi, ch. 32 ; Mbh., 
Sabha P., ch. 24). Its western boundary was the river Sona. The name of Magadha 
first appears in the Atharva-samhitd, v, 22, 14 ; xv, 2. The ancient capital of Magadha 
was Girivrajapura (modern Rajgir) at the time of Jarflsandha, who was killed by Bhima, 
one of the five Pandavas. The capital was subsequently removed to Pataliputra, which 
was formerly an insignificant village called by the name of Pataligrama, enlarged and 
strengthened by Ajatasatru, king of Magadha and contemporary of Buddha, to repel the 
advance of the Vrijjis of Vaisali. Udayasva, the grandson of Ajatasatru, is said to have 
removed the capital from Rajagriha to Pataliputra (Vdyu P., II, ch. 37, 369)., The country 
of Magadha extended once south of the Ganges from Benares to Monghyr, and south- 
wards as far as Singhbhum. The people of the neighbouring districts still call the districts 
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of Patna and Gaya by the name of Maga, which is a corruption of Magadha. In the Lalita- 
vistara (ch. 17) Gayasirsha is placed in Magadha. It was originally inhabited by the 
Cherus and the Kols, who were considered Asuras by the Aryans. After the Andhra- 
bhrityas of Pataliputra (see Patna), the Guptas reigned in Magadha. According to Cun- 
ningham the Gupta era commenced in 319 a.d., when Maharaja Gupta ascended the throne, 
whereas according to Dr. Fleet (Corp. Inscrip. Ind., Vol. Ill, p. 25), it commenced in 
320 A.D., when Chandra Gupta I ascended the throne of Magadha. The Guptas were 
destroyed by the Epthalites known in India as the Huns whose leader Laclih (Lakhan 
Udayaditya of the coins) had wrested Gandhara from the Kushans and established his 
capital at Sakala. His descendants gradually conquered the Gupta territories and sub- 
verted their kingdom. The capital of the Guptas was at first Pataliputra, and though 
after Samudra Gupta's conquest it was still regarded officially as the capital, yet, in fact 
the seat of government was removed to different places at different times. 

Magadhi — ^The river Sone {Bam., I, 32). See Samdgadhi. 

Mahabalipura — Same as Banapura. 

Mahabodhi— See Uravilwa {Matsya P., ch. 22). 

Mahachina— China was so called during the mediaeval period (see China). 

Maha-Gahga — ^The river Alakananda in the Himalaya {Vishnu Samhitd, ch. 83 ; SBE., 
Vol. VII, p. 257 note). 

Mahakausika — It is formed by the .seven Kosis of Nepal, which are the Milamchi, the Sun 
Kosi (Sona Kosi) or the Bhotea Kosi, the Tamba Kosi, the Lildiu Kosi the Dudha Kosi, 
the Aruna {Padma P., Svarga, eh. 19 ; Mbh., Vana, ch. 84) and the Tamor (Tamra of the 
31bh., Vana, ch. 84). The union of the Tamor, the Aruna and the Sun Kosi forms the 
Triveni, a holy place of pilgrimage. The Triveni is immediately above Varaha-kshetra 
in Purnea above Nathpur, at the point where or close to w'hich the united Kosis issue into 
the plains {JASB., XITI, pp. 638, 647, map at p. 761). See BarAha-kshetra. Of the 
seven Kosis, the Tamba or Tamar, and Lildiu are lost in the Sun Kosi and the Barun in 
the Arun {Ibid., p. 644 note). 

MahA-Kosala — Maha-Kosala comprised the whole country from the source of the Narbada 
at Amarakantaka on the north to the Mahanadi on the south, and from the river Wain- 
Gaiiga on the west to the Harda and Jonk rivers on the east, and it comprised also the 
eastern iiortion of the Central Provinces including the districts of Chhatisgar and Rayapur 
(see Tivara Deva's Inscription found at Rajim in the Asiatic Researches, XV, 308). Same 
as Dakshina-KoMa (Cou-^eu's Ayitiquarian Remains in the Central Provinces and Berar, 
p. 59 ; Cunningham's Arch. S. Rep., Vol. XVII. p. 68). It was the kingdom of the Kala- 
churis (Rapson's Indian Coins, p. 33). 

Mahalaya— 1. Same as Omkaranatha or Amaresvara {Kunna P., Pt. II, ch. 3). 2. In 
Benares {Agni P., ch, 112), 

MahAnadi — 1. The Phalgu river in the district of Gaya {Mbh., Adi P., eh. 215, v. 7 — Nila- 
kantha s Commentary ; Vana, chs. 87, 95). 2. A river in Orissa {Padma P., Svarga, 
ch. 3). 

MahAiaai — ils (A. C'h.^ p, S3, ^cinguvusi <.*<.1,), 

MahAnandi — A place of pilgi-image in the Kamul district {Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p. 368). 

MahApadma-Saras — Same as Aravalo ; the lake derives its name from the Naga MahApadma 
The VVular or Valur lake in Kasmir (Dr. Stein’s Rdjatarahgint, Vol. I, p. 174, note). 



Mahftraslltra — The Maratha country ( Taiwana P., ch. 13) : the country watered by the 
Upper Grodavari and that lying between that river and the Knshnft. At one time it was 
synonymous with the Deccan. At the time of Asoka, the country was called Mahara^tha ; 
he sent here the Buddhist missionary named Mahadhammarakkhita in 245 B.c. (Dr. 
Gieiger’s MahdvamsOi, ch. XII, p. 85 note). Its ancient name was Asmaka or Assaka at 
the time of Buddha (see Asmaka). Its ancient capital was Pratishthana ( Paithan) on 
the Godavari. It was the capital of the junior princes of the Andhrabhyitya dynasty of 
the Puranas, who were also called Satakarnis or in the corrupted form of the word Sali- 
vahanas (see Dhanakataka). The most powerful of the Andhrabhritya kings was Pulu- 
mayi, who reigned from 130 to 154 A.c. He overthrew the djmasty of Nahapana who 
probably reigned at Jirnanagara (Juner). After the Andhrabhrityas, the Kshatrapa 
dynasty was in possession of a portion of the Deccan from 218 to 232 A.D., and after them 
the Abhiras reigned for 67 years, that is up to 399 a.d. ; then the Rashtrakutas (modem 
Rathols) called also Ratthis or Rashfrikas, from whom the names of Maha-rattis (Mah- 
ratta) and Maha-rashtrika (Maharashtra) are derived, reigned from the third to the sixth 
century a.d. Then the Chalukyas reigned from the beginning of the sixth century to 
753 a.d. Pulakefei I, who performed the aivamedha sacrifice, removed his capital from 
Paithan to Batapipura (now called Badami). His grandson Pulakesi II was the mo.st 
powerful king of this dyna.sty. He was the contemporary of IQiusrau II of Persia. He 
defeated Harshavarddhana or Siladitya II of Kanauj. During his reign Hiuen Tsiang 
visited Maharashtra (Mo-ho-la-cha). Dantidurga of the later Rashtrakufa dynasty 
ascended the throne in 748 A.c., by defeating Kirttivarman II of the Chalukya dynasty. 
Goviiida III was the most powerful prince of the later Rashtrakuta dynasty. His son 
Amoghavarsha or Sarva made Manyakheta (modern Malkhcd) his capital. The Rashfra- 
kuta dynasty was subverted in 973 a.c., by Tailapa of the later C'halukya dynasty. Aha- 
vamaUa or Somesvara I, who reigned from 1040 to 1069, removed his capital from 
Manyakheta to Kalyana in Kuntala-dtsa. His son TribhuvanamaUa Vikramaditya II 
was the most powerful king who reigned from 1076 to 1126 a.c. In his court floimished 
Vijnanesvara, the author of the Mildkshard, and Bilhana, the author of the V ikramdhka- 
deva-charita. The throne was usurped by Vijjala of the Kalachuri dynasty, who had 
been a minister of Tailapa II, in 1162 A.c. , but the dynasty became extinct in 1192, 
and the Yadavas became the .sovereigns of the Deccan. Bhillama of this dynasty founded 
the city of Devagiri, modern Daulatabad. and made it his capital in 1187 a.c. Sirghana 
was the most powerful king of this dynasty. In his court flourished Changadeva, the 
grandson of Bhashkaracharya (born in Saka 1036=.a,d. 1114), and son of Lakshmidhara, 
who was his chief astrologer. In the reign of Ramachandra, Hcmadri, who was probably 
called Hemadpant and who was the author of the Chaturvarga-chmlamani, was his 
minister. He is said to have constructed in the Deccan most of the temples of a certain 
style called Hemadpanti temples. Vopadeva, the author of the Mugdhabodha Vydkarana, 
flourished also in the court of Ramachandra. Dr. Bhau Daji, however, is of opinion 
that there were many persons of the name of Vopadeva : one the author of the Mugdha- 
bodha, another the author of the Dhdlupdtha or Kavikalpadruma, and a third the com- 
mentator of Bha.shkaracharya’s Lildvati, who was the son of Bhimadeva, while Kesava 
was the father of the author of the grammatical treatise. According to Bhau Daji, the 
last flourished in the court of Ramachandra (Ramachandra Ghosha’s Literary Remains 
of Dr. Bhau Daji, ch. viii, pp. 149, 150). Ramachandra or Ramadeva was the last of 
the independent Hindu sovereigns of the Deccan. ’Alauddin Khilji defeated Ramachandra, 
killed his son Saukara and absorbed his dominions into the Muhammadan empire in 1318 
A.c. (Dr. Bhandarkar’s Early History of the Dekkan, sec. xv). 
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But Ranjba was insistent and would not be refused. He said to BaJnath ; “ Seeing 

your face has lifted the burden from my soul. By putting all the pleasures of the world 
behind me I have calmed my sorrows. I have now reached the degree of Jog called Chit 
Akas after passing through the stages of Bhut Kas and Juda Kas [the three different planes 
of Jog philosophy]. I will die as a Jogi on your threshold and my blood will be on your head.” 
And when the Chelas [pupils of Balnath] saw that bis heart was wavering towards Ranjha, 
they began to taunt their master, and their tongues were as sharp as daggers that had been 
sharpened on a whet- stone. 

“ You are opening your arms to this goodlooking Jat,” they said, “ and yet you do not 
give Jog to those who have undergone much trouble for many years. Verily Jogis have 
become enamoured of comely boys.” And Ranjha tried to pacify them saying : “ I look upon 
you all as equals of Balnath and you are all my brothers. With your help I may hope to get 
salvation in the day of Judgment.” 

And the Chelas replied : “Boy, listen to us. For eighteen years we have been serving him. 
We have given up all and live by begging. All day and night we remember God. Yet he 
does not give us Jog. He is sometimes like fire and sometimes like water. We cannot dis- 
cover his secret.” 

And the Chelas in their anger intrigued with each other and rebelled against Balnath. 
They left the Jogi’s house and kitchen. They pierced the Guru (Holy man) with their 
shameless taunts. 

Whereupon the Guru rebuked them and his anger blazed from his eyes. The Chelas 
instantly obeyed him, so powerful was the enchantment that the Guru laid upon them. All 
ill feeling vanished from their minds. They obeyed the orders of their Guru and 
brought Balnath the earrings as he had told them, and the razor wherewith to shave Ranjha. 
And the Guru took off Ranjha’s clothes and having rubbed him in ashes and embraced him, 
made him sit by his side. Then he took the razor of separation and shaved him completely. 
Then he bored his ears and put earrings on him. He gave him the beggars’ bowl, the rosary, the 
horn and the shell in his hands, and made him leam the word Alakh [God]. He taught him the 
way of God and the Gurus from the beginning, saying ; “ Your heart should be far from other 
men’s women. That is the way of Jog. An old woman should be treated as your mother and 
a young woman as your sister.” 

But Ranjha having achieved his desire and having been granted Jog, shook off the dis- 
guise of penitence and replied boldly to Balanth : " Cease vexing me any longer. Even though 
you force your advice down my throat, I will not follow it. Who has taught you to 
captivate young men and to ensnare them in your net ?” 

Hearing this Balnath reproved Ranjha, saying ; “ Remember you have adopted 
the creed of humiliation and beggary and you should banish all impure thoughts from your 
mind and not disgrace the creed of a fakir.” 

Ranjha replied ; “ Had I been only a lover of God I should have sought only Him. If I had 
been silent before the love of women, would I have deserted my family and ruined myself. 
Hir has captivated my heart. That is why I have become a Jogi. I have become a Fakir on' v 
that I might keep my Love in remembrance. Had I known that you would try to keep me 
from my Love, I would never have set foot on your hill of Tilla. Had I known that you would 
bore my ears, I would have put these earrings in the fire. Set my ears right or I will brinw 
the sepoy of the Sirkar [Government] here.” 

And Balnath was sad and hung his head on hearing these wild words, and he said : “ Verily 
[ repent and am sorry for having given Jog to this youth. He has got the treasures of Jog 
without spending a single farthing.” And he entreated Ranjha to give up his wilful and evil 
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ways and to become a true Fakir. But Ranjha laughed him to scorn saying : " We' Jats 
are cunning strategists and we use all means to compass our hearts desire. I will invoke the 
name of my Pir, my Guru and of God and pitch my flag in Rangpur where I will cut off the 
nose of the Eiheras and spite the Sials. Do not think I can ever give up Hir. Gurus who try 
to keep their disciples from women are as foolish as driven cattle. I will open my heart frank- 
ly to you. What can a Jat do with a beggar’s bowl or horn, whose heart is set only on plough- 
ing ? WTiat is the good of teaching him to tell his beads when all he can do is to tell the tale 
of his cattle ? I will be frank with you. I must search for my beloved. She belongs to me. 
And I am pursuing nobody else’s property. The snake of Love has coiled itself round my 
heart and is sucking my lifeblood from me. My bones and my flesh melt when I am separated 
from Hir. Love fell on us when we were both young. Hir had her hair in long plaits 
and I had a small beard. We passed the Spring and Summer of our love together. 
Then evil da3-s came aud Hir’s parents preferred to marry her elsewhere ; and they 
betrothed her to the Kheras. When the storm wind of calamitj’ fell upon me I became a 
Fakir and embraced the labours of austerity. You are the only true Guru in the world, 
and it is only through your kindness that a poor traveller can guide his boat ashore. 
Give me Hir. That is all I ask. My heart begs for Hir and for Hir alone.” 

At last the Guru understood that Ranjha had been wounded sore by the arrow of love 
and that he wouldnevergive up the search for his beloved. So he prayed and poured ashes 
over his body and plunged his soul into the deep waters of meditation. He closed his eyes in 
the Darbar of God and uttered this prayer. 

“ Oh God, the Lord of earth and sky, Ranjha the Jat has given up kith and kin and 
all that he possesses and has become a Fakir for the love of the eyes of Hir, who has slain 
him with the arrow of Love. Grant, Oh Lord, that he may get his heart’s desire.” 

The Five Firs also prayed in the Court of God that RSnjha might, receive that which 
his heart desired. Then there came a reply from the Darbar of God. “ Hir has been 
bestowed on Ranjha and his boat has been taken ashore.” So Balnath opened his eyes and 
said to Ranjha : “ My son, your prayer has been granted. The True God has bestowed Hir 
upon you. The pearl and the ruby have been strung together. Go and invade the Kheras 
and utterly subdue them.” 

CHAPTER 21. 

{Ednjha leaves Tilla for Rangpur disguised as a Jogi.) 

So Ranjha made haste to leave Tilla and he collected strange herbs and potent roots from 
the woods and put them in his wallet, that he might appear as one skilled in medicine. And 
he determined to learn spells and enchantments and sorceries so that he might capture his 
beloved. He was determined that if necessary he would wear bangles like Mian Lai Hosain 
Shahbeg and kiss the feet of a dog like Majnun had done. So Ranjha set out from Tilla 
having bidden farewell to Balnath. The destroyer of the Kheras started like the stormcloud 
that moves to the place where it has fallen once before. 

As he passed from village to village the people said to themselves : “ This boy 
does not look like a Jogi. His wooden earrings and beggar’s clothes do not suit him. His 
build is not that of a Jogi. His bones and feet are hard. Surely some proud woman has 
made him turn Fakir.” 

And Ranjha replied ; “ I am the perfect Nath descended from seven generations of Naths. 
I have never handled a plough. My name is Dukh Bhajan Nath and I am the grandson 
of Dhanantar Vaid. ^ My Guru is Hira Nath and I am going to worship at his shrine. 

1 Dhanantar Vaid was a celebrated Hindu Physician. Dukh Bhajan Nath is a play upon words 
pjeaning the Nath weighed down by sorrows. Hira Nath refers to bis worship of Hir, 
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Any one who opposes me goes sonless from this world.” 

And he strode o£E with swinging steps as one intoxicated, even as camel-men awing 
riding on a camel’s back. He made straight for the Kheras abode even as a stream in flood 
sweeps down the bed of the river or as a lion springs on its victim. A partridge sang on the 
right as he started and he took this as a good omen. 

He was filled with love even as rain pours down in the darkness of a pitch black night. 
As Ranjha entered the neighbourhood of Rangpur he met a shepherd grazing his sheep, 
and the shepherd looked at the Jogi as a lover looks into the eyes of his beloved, and said : 
“ Tell me without disguise what country have you come from?” 

The Jogi replied : I come from the river Ganges. I am a bird of passage from the 
other side of the river. We Jogis stay in one place for twelve years and then wander for 
twelve years and we bring success to those who meet us.” 

The shepherd replied : *■' Real Fakirs do not tell lies. You claim to be a Fakir and you 
are telling a lie. You cannot deceive a shepherd. They are the most cunning of all man- 
kind. You are the Sials shepherd and your name is Ranjha. You used to graze the buffa- 
loes of Chuchak. You and Hir used to spend your time in the forest. You are the famous 
lover of Hir. The Sials were always taunted about you and Hir. All the world knew your 
story. You should flee from the Kheras or they will kill you.” 

And the Jogi replied to the shepherd : “ Surely you will be punished for telling such 
lies. I and mine have been Fakirs from seven generations. I have nothing to do with the 
world. I deal with beads of penitence and beggar bowls and live by asking alms. If you 
wish well for yourself do not call me a servant, for I am without doubt a holy man. I fear 
the very name of women. Who is R4njha and who is Hir ? H you call me a servant I will 
tear vou in pieces.” The Jogi shook with anger. The water of wrath gleamed in his angry 
eyes ' And the shepherd afraid of the wrath of the Jogi fell at his feet and folded his 
hands in supplication, saying ; " Pir [i.e., Holy man], forgive my sin. The grazer of 

buffaloes that I knew closely resembled you and such mistakes are pardonable. I will tell 

you uli th,G story. 

And he told the Jogi the story of Ranjha and Hir, spread his blanket before him and treat* 
ed him kindly. Meanwhile a wolf fell on the sheep, and the shepherd in his distress caUed 
to the Jogi to attack the wolf, for he had counted his flock and found the wolf had slain seven 
lambs and one sheep. The Jogi did as the shepherd besought him and confronted the wolf 
in battle. The Jogi called upon the Five Pirs who supported him in the encounter. He 
smote the wolf with his beggar’s bowl and the wolf fell to the ground like a log. Then the 
Jogi pierced him with his Fakir’s tongs and brought the body to the shepherd who was 
amazed at the sight. So the shepherd was convinced that the Jogi was a perfect saint and 
endowed with miraculous power and he fell at his feet in supplication. 

And Ranjha said : ” Brother, let us sit down and talk together. We must take care 
that our secret does not leak out.’ 

The shepherd replied: “You have disgraced the name of Love. Having won her 
love you should have run away with her. Either you should have never fallen in love with 
her or having once loved her, you should have killed her rather than let another have her. 
When the Kheras took her away in marriage you should have shaved your beard in the 
assembly. You should have died rather than be disgraced as you have been disgraced.” 

Rilnjha replied : “Your speech breaks my heart but we Jogis have patience even when 

we are trampled on.” . 

The shepherd replied ; “ You fool. Take the girl away if you can. Saida is no friend 
of ours. You have got your ears bored and you have grazed buffaloes for twelve years and 
are vou still afraid of what the world will say ? When you go to Rangpur to beg through the 
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City, go carefully. The giiit; of the city will tease you but you should leave them severely 
alone and not tarnish the name of a Fakir. Sehti the sister of Saida is a clever woman and 
you should beware of her. She is certain to he your enemy. She is not afraid of any Fakir. 
She is in love with a Baluch camel-driver. You should let her understand that you 
know this. May God help you in your task. Fortune favours you. Your star is in the 
ascendant Ranjha; you are about to ascend the throne of Akbar. The jackal of Hazara is 
going to try and capture the lioness of Jhang. You, a fox of the jungle of Takht Hazara, 
will become as favoured as a delicate musk deer of Khotan. You have heaped disgrace on 
the Sials and now you are going to humiliate the Kheras. 

CHAPTER 22. 

(Ranjha arrives at Rangpnr.) 

So it came to pass that Ranjha came to the village of the Kheras. The girls of theVillage 
were taking water from the well when Ranjha addressed them. Some suspected he was 
the lover of Hir but they said nothing. A woman told him the name of the village, and 
Ranjha rejoiced when he heard the name. “ Ajju, ” she said, “ is the headman of the village 
and Saida is his son who stole away Hir the bride of Ranjha.” And Ranjha rejoiced when 
be heard the name of Hir. The children of the village followed him about as he begged 
from house to house and the young men asked him what he thought of the place when he 
had inspected all the girls. 

And Ranjha replied : “ How can I fix my attention on the Kheras with all these girls 
about 1 Their bright eyes slay their lovers as with a sharp sword. The scent of their 
flowers and the black of their eyelashes have dealt death and destruction in the bazaar.” 

The beauties of Rangpur thronged round the Jogi like moths round a lamp. They 
overwhelmed him with their surpassing beauty. His eyes shone in amazememt. When 
the women of the village saw the beauty of the Jogi they surrounded him in multitudes, old 
and young, fat and thin, married and xmmarried. They poured out all their woes to the 
Fakir and many w'ept as they told their stories. Some complained of their poverty : others 
j’earned for children : others complained of their father-in-law or mother-in-law. Some com- 
plained that their husbands beat them ; others that their neighbours w’ere unkind. Others 
said : “ Our sons have gone to a distant country. When will they return ? ” Some said : 
“ For God’s sake deliver me from the pains of Love. Its flame has scorched me ever since I 
was bom.” 

Ranjha made all the girls sit close to h'm and told them to fetch freshly broken potsherds 
from the kiln. On them he drew mysterious lines and signs. Some he told to wear them 
round their necks. Others to bind them round their loins. Others he told to put them 
in pitchers of water and to make all the family drink them. “ Thus fathers-in-law, mothers- 
in-law, husbands, brothers and everybody will become kind ”. To others he said : “ Be 

composed ; God has fulfilled all your hopes.” 

The girls came trooping out of their houses when they heard of the Jogi, saying: 
“ Mother, a Jogi has come to our village with rings in his ears. He has a beggar’s bowl in his 
hand and a necklace of beads round bis neck. He has long hair like a juggler. His eyes 
are red and shine w ith the brillic.ncy of fire. Sometimes he plays on the King [a musical 
instrument] and w'ceps. At other times he plays on the Nad [another musical instmment] 
and laughs. He calls on God day and night. He is the chela [pupil] of Balnath and the 
love of someone has pierced his heart.” 

And Saida’s sister said to Hir ; “ Sister, this Jogi is as beautiful as the moon and as 
slender as a cypress tree. He is the son of some lucky mother. He is searching about as if 
he had lost some valuable pearl. He is more beautiful even than you. He cries, “ God be 
with you” as if he had lost some beloved friend. Did not Mirza and Siahiba lose their livei 
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for Love ? Did not Joseph suffer imprisonment for twelve years for the love of Zuieika ? Was 
not Kama ground to powder for Love’s sake ? Surely this Jogi is a very thief of beauty 
and that is why he has had his ears bored. Some say he has come from Jhang Sial. Others 
say he has come from Hazara. Some say he is in love with somebody and that is why he 
has had his head shaved. Some say he is not a Jogi at all but has got his ears bored for 
the sake of Hir.” 

And Hir replied : I entreat you not to touch on this subject. It appears to me that 
this is a true message from God, and that it is Ranjha. My love for him has already ruined 
my life. Why has he come to destroy me again ? He has lost his' beloved and has also 
got his ears bored. What benefit has he received from Love ? He became a shepherd and 
then cast dust and ashes on his body and relinquished all hope of name or fame.” 

And Hir wept secretly and tears poured like rain from her eyes. And she said to the 
girls : “ Bring him somehow to me that we may find out where he comes from and who 
he is, who is his Guru and who bored his ears.” 

The girls drawing water at the well made merry with the Jogi, saying : “ This is what 
becomes of the man who runs after girls. It is only those who have lost their hearts that 
bore their ears ”, And they tantalised him by displaying their charms. They burnt his 
heart sorely by saying ; Hir is very happy with the Kheras. ” They sidled ux3 to him and 
touched him with their hands. They said : “ You have shown us your gracious presence. 
Now come and let your sun shine in the courtyard of Hir. Be kind to us and walk down 
with us to the house of Ajju and look at Pretty Sehti. Come into her courtyard and look 
at Hir.” And they laughingly said : “ Sir, Fakir, we stand before you with folded hands. 
Please accede to our request and lay us poor women under a debt of gratitude.” 

To which Ranjha replied haughtily : ” My family have been Fakirs for seven genera- 

tions and we do not know the ways of the world. I eat hand and mul [narcotic preparations 
of opium] in desolate places and enjoy the hermit life of the jungle. I know all about 
w'olves, deer, lions and tigers. You are all mines of beauty, but what concern has a Jogi 
with beauty ? I know all about medicines and healing herbs. The haunts of people and 
populous cities I avoid. I only know the ways of hermits, recluses, pilgrimages. Gurus, 
Jogis, and Bairagis. Other people pound and sift bhang and sherbet. I sift men at a 
glance. I can banish fairies, jinns, women and Satan himself. By my spells and incanta- 
tions, I can compel men to submit to me.” 

And the girls encircled round the handsome Jogi and asked him ceaseless questions 
about himself. 

Ranjha replied : '• Do not ask vain questions. A snake, a lion and a Fakir have no 

country. We are dervishes and have no kith and kin. What care we for bed or board, for 
the headman of a village or his women folk ? Y'ou are all fairy queens and wise and witty 
women. lam a God-intoxicated Fakir who have left the world and the things of the World 
behind me. I pray you leave me alone. MTiy pick up a quarrel with a poor Fakir ? I am 
helpless in your presence. Why, did not you women put Harut and Marut in the well. You 
defeated even Plato and .Esop. You would tease the very angels themselves. Go and look 
for some youth of your own age and leave the poor Fakir alone. MTiy do you seek to ensnare 
me in the entanglement of your beauty? Women verily are faithless.' I will never take 
their advice.” 

So the girls went and told Hir : “ Hir, we have entreated the Jogi but he wiU not 

listen to us. We have praised the Kheras but he takes no notice. Hir, why do you lie 
weary and sad on your bed all day and no one speaks to jou for fear of vour 
displeasure,” ^ 
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Hir replies : “ Girls, you may pierce me with a thousand taimts, but who can withstand 
the decree of God ? I do not blame you. God does what he wishes. What was to be has 
been. All the miseries of the world have fallen on my head and yet I have not quarrelled 
with you.” 

And the girls replied : “ You have only just been married. What can you know of 
misery 1 You have shared no secrets with us. So keep your tongue under control. You 
yourself told us to go and fetch the Jogi and now you deny it.” 

And Hir replied ; “ Girls, you try and fix the responsibility on others for what you 
have done yourselves. I was destined for evil and God has drowned me in sorrow. It was 
a bad day when I was given to the Kheras in marriage.” 

The girls replied : “ Daughters-in-law are usually afraid of their fathers and brothers- 
in-law, but yom father-in-law is afraid of you. Other brides milk the cows, knead the bread 
and grind the com, but you never lift a straw. Women like you are afraid of witches 
in the day time but swim across broad rivers at night.”. 

Hir replied : “ You taunt other people’s daughters but you have never been entrapped 
in the net of Love.” 

The girls answered ; “ ^Vhy do you quarrel with us ? We never stood between you 
and your lover.” 

Hir said : “ You bad wicked girls, destro 3 *ers of your own parents. What do you mean 
by your rash words ? What you have said has burnt my heart. Verily I have a long and 
weary road to travel. I would that Hdnjha would come and embrace me or that even 
in my dreams I might meet him.” 

The girls replied : “ What we have said has been out of kindness for you, and we bear 
no ill-will towards you. If the subject was grievous to you, to whom but you should we have 
mentioned it ? If you wished to hide your secret in your father-in-law’s house, you should 
not have blazoned it abroad when jnu were living with your parents. Why do jnu cry out 
when the truth has been told j'ou ? You should not have engaged in the game of Love 
without deep forethought. Now you turn round and abuse us. What object had we in 
calling the Jogi ? Was it not j'ou who asked us to do it ? The whole world knows about 
jrourlove. Why do you make yourself an object of disdain ?” 

And Hir replied angrily and sarcastically ; “ From your childhood upw'ards you 

have been learning unseemlj’ tricks. You are the sort of girls who set aside the blanket of 
shame and dance in public, \erily you will be the salvation of your relatives, and the 
people into whose houses j'ou marry will be exceedingly fortunate.” 

Meanwhile Hir s heart was rent with the pangs of separation from her lover and she 
Was devising some way of seeing Ranjha. The Jogi at the same time decided to visit the 
house of ilehr Ajju. So Ranjha took up his beggar’s bowl and set off begging from door to 
door, playing on his shell and crying : Ye mistresses of the courtyard, give alms, give 
alms. Some gave him flour, others bread, others dishes of food. They asked for his 
blessings and he invoked blessings upon them. 

Some said . We shall acquire holiness through the power of his intercession.” Others 
said: He is a thief spying after brides. He will seduce our women.” Said one He pre- 
tends to be a Fakir and pours ashes on his body. But he looks like Ranjha and has a love 
secret in his eyes. Said another : “ See, he takes wheat flour and butter, but will not touch 
millet or bread crusts. He is chafling the women and is no real Fakir.” 

But Ranjha went on his way unperturbed. He joked with some and scolded others 
and ^de fine scenes. He set up as a conjurer and gave some of them charmed threads 
and lucky knots. And Ranjha looked up and said to those round him : “ We have entered 
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a ruined village. Not a girl sings at her spinning wheel. No one plays Kilhari [a game 
something like ‘ Here we go round the mulberry bush’] or Samni [a similar game] and makes 
the earth dance. No one hunts for needles or plays Welan . No one plays Maya or 
makes crows or peacocks fly. No one sings Choratori or plaj's Garidda in the street. Let us 
up and leave this dull village.” 

Anri the bovs replied to Rinjha ; We will show you the place where the girls sit and 
sing.” And they took Ranjha to the place where the girls sat in their spinning parties and 
he saw them laughing and chaffing and breaking each other s threads for fun. And they 
sang sweet songs as they turned their spinning wheels, and one said mischievously to Ranjha : 
“ The loves of one’s childhood do not last longer than four days. And another said : 
” What do you want, Jogi 1” And Sehti, to cajole him, took off his necklace. And the Jogi 
turned and said: “Who is this hussy?” Somebody replied: “She is Ajju’s daughter.” 
The Jogi replied : “Who is Ajju and why is she making mischief ? Ajju has got a bad bargain. 
She is very rude to Fakirs and does not kiss their beads. She is a good-for-nothing hussy 
who can neither card nor spin.” 

And Sehti replied : “ Jogi your words are harsh. If you touch me I will throw you down 
and then you will know who I am. Your disguise is a trick. If you enter my courtyard, 
I will have your legs broken and pull out your hair. I will thrash you like a donkey and then 
you will remember God and learn wisdom.” 

And Ranjha exclaimed : “ Why does this snake hiss at me and why does this tigress 
want to drink my blood 1 I suppose she is tired of her husband and is hunting for lovers. 
And the Jogi passed on into the courtyard of a Jat who was milking his cow. He blew his 
horn and played on his shell and roared like an intoxicated bull. The cow alarmed by this 
extraordinary noise kicked over the rope and spilt the milk. And the Jat in fury exclaimed : 
“ Fancy giving alms to this poisonous snake.” 

And the Jogi’seyes became red with anger and he lifted his beggar’s bowl to strike the 
Jat. Meanwhile the Jat’s wife flew at him and abused him and all his kith and kin, his 
grandfathers and great-grandfathers for spoiling the milk. She pushed him away and tore 
his shirt and flung taunts at him. The Jogi in his wrath kicked her and knocked out all 
her teeth. She lay on the ground like a log. And the Jat seeing his wife on the ground 
raised a hue and cry and shouted. “The bear has killed the fairy. He has killed my wife. 
Friends, bring your sticks and come to my aid.” 

And the men cried : “ We are coming, we are coming.” And the Jogi in alarm took to his 

heels. And as he passed by one of the houses he saw a beautiful girl sitting all alone like a prin- 
cess in a jewelled chamber of the king. The Jogi was hunting for his prey like a hawk. He was 
as bold as a dacoit robbing a banker. He was as handsome as the Subadar of Lahore. He 
knocked at the door and said : “ Hir, bride of the Kheras are you well ? Give me alms, give me 
alms.” And as soon as Sehti sawhim, she opposed him fiercely and said to Hir: “Heisawicked 
man and nobody curbs his evil waj’s. I will break his bones and teach him to cast love-eyes in 
my courtyard.” What do you mean by saying: “ Are you well, Hir ? You are flaunting your 
beauty like an enamoured peacock. You are hunting for your beloved and yet you call on the 
name of Firs and Fakirs. You sing ‘ Alakh, Alakh ’ and beg with a strange mien in your 
eyes. You are like a camel without a nosestring and no one dares drive you away.” 

And the Jogi replied : “ Do not try and cajole me with your charms. It is you with 
your clinking jewellery that look like a vain peacock. I said ‘ Pir ’ which you mistook 
for ‘Hir ’ and nobody dares set you right. Why are you speaking harshly to wayfarers and 
strangers ? You are oppressing poor Fakirs and causing trouble in the houses of fathers-in-law. 
You are like an amourous cow sparring with bulls ”. 
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And Sehti said : “ Listen, sisters, to what he says. He is a Jat and no Jogi. He is a 
liar and a lewd fellow, wheedling his shameless fat paunch into this village. He is noway- 
farer and stranger, for he knows Hit’s name and then immediately says he never heard 
it. He will get his beggar’s bowl and his beaded necklaces broken and his hair pulled, if he 
comes near me. Who wHl save him from my wrath ? He is not a headman of the village. 
He is a wandering minstrel, or a leather worker, or a sweeper of some serai.” 

The Jogi replied : “ You miserable hussy, you squat snubnosed village flirt, you 
loincloth of Satan, beware. If a Jatti [Jat woman] quarrels with a Fakir, her lot will be 
one of hardship and sorrow.” 

The women of the village hearing the noise of voices and bickering, said to Sehti : 
“ Why do you quarrel with the Jogi ? He sings as sweetly as Jan Sen, and he knows 
songs by sixties and hundreds ; he spends all his time singing songs and wearing charms. 
It is not meet to quarrel with such folk.” 

And Sehti replied : “ It is only fat-bellied rascals that live by begging. He is obstinate 
and as unbending as a beam in the roof. He is as sour as an unripe sugar-cane. His lips 
utter pious words but his heart is set on his beloved. When he sees Hir he sighs and his 
eyes melt with Love. ” And Sehti turned to the Jogi and said : “ You quarrel monger, 
you have spoilt your ears. I will spoil the rest of you. If you sing your Jogi songs I’ll 
make the Jats sing ribald songs about you. I’ll send for a couple more young rascals like you 
and order them to thrash you. I’ll make you dance round our courtyard like a juggler’s bear. 
I will tear open the fresh wounds of your heart and in the day of Judgment I will get redress 
from your taunts ”. 

And the Jogi replied : ” Verily you are the mother of wisdom and the grandmother of 
understanding. Your wit has cancelled the decrees of Fate and your words are as mysterious 
as an Arabic verb. Surely there is no country like Kashmir, no lustre like that of the moon, 
nought so sweet as the sound of a distant drum, nothing so terrifying as the earthquake 

in the day of Judgment and There is nothing so quarrelsome as Sehti. Aye, there is 

nothing so bitter as anger and there is nothing so sweet as the kisses from the lips of the 
beloved. There is no book like the Koran and no silence like that of death. There are 
none so fortunate as the Kheras, no one so full of sin as the Poet Waris and there is no spell 
like that of his poetry.” 

And Sehti replied : “ Why quarrel with women and bandy words with small girls ? What 
are the things that can never keep still ? Water, wayfarer’s dogs, lads given to debauchery 
and Fakirs. You are no Jogi. Tell us from where came Jog. From whence came Shinas and 
Bairag ? From whence came the beggar’s horn and beggar’s bowl and the praying beads ? 
Who gave you the commandment to wear long hairs? Who ordered you to smear your 
bodies with dust and ashes ? ” 

The Jogi replied: “ Solomon is the Pir of Jinns and evil spirits. Self-interest is the Pir 
of all Jats and Love is the Pir of all lovers. Listen, Sehti, and I will tell yon the way of Jog. 
We Fakirs are like black snakes and we acquire power and virtue by reading spells. We 
get up at midnight and pore over sacred books by the banks of untrodden streams. We 
expel all impurities from our speech by using the toothbrush of repentance and we sit on the 
carpet of true belief. We become deaf and dumb by holding our breath in the tenth 
position. W^e can ward off deceit and burn evil spirits. W^e can cast spells and 
destroy those whom we want to destroy. We can make absent lovers smell the fragrance 
of their beloved s presence. Women who revile us we can make ride in penance on an ass 
with a shaved head. Let virgins beware who oppose our power or it will fare ill with 
their virginity.” 
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CHAPTER ?3. 

(Bdnjha meets Hir.) 

An ri Sehti replied : “ Jogi if you have all these powers, perhaps you can cure our bride 
Hir. Every day she is getting weaker.” 

And Ranjha replied : Sehti, beguile me not with vain words. Bring your 
bride here that I may see her and inspect the colour of her eyes and face. I will 
see her veins and feel her pulse. Then I will prescribe a remedy. But she must tell 
me when the disease began and tell me the taste in her mouth. Through the blessing 
of my Pir and teacher, I can tell the names of all diseases. I ean whisper the 
call to prayer in the ears of a newly- bom babe. I can weave spells and put children to sleep 
with lullabies. I can dry up the womb of women and slay liars, adulterers and infidels. With 
cunning oils and potent herbs I can cure pains and paralysis and the eighteen kinds of 
leprosy. With the spleen of a roasted goat I can cure blindness. With boiled Ghaghar 
herbs I can bring about miscarriage. I can make a perfect cure of a barren 
woman by letting out blood from her ankle vein. I can assuage the pain of 
wounds with an ointment of soap and soda. If a man has toothache I can pluck out his 
tooth with my pincers. Those who cannot see in the dark, I can restore to sight by giving 
them hot roasted oil-seeds. I can cure a withered arm or a benumbed leg by rubbing in 
oil of a pelican. If a man is attacked by epilepsy, I apply the leather of my shoe to his nos- 
tril. If a man’s face is awry, I show him the looking-glass of Aleppo and he is cured. I cure 
stomach-ache with the milk of a she-camel. With cooling draughts of Dhannia, I can assuage 
the fires of passion. When a man is at the point of death and gasping with his last breath, 

I put honey and milk in his mouth. At his last hour, when the expiring life sticks fast 
in the gullet of the dying man, I recite the Holy Koran and his soul passes away in peace. 
But you must tell me what disease your bride has got or else all your talk will be vain and 
all my spells and power will be of no avail. Also, my beautiful one, you should not be proud 
of your beauty or hold your head so high, for what cares a Fakir for your beauty or for 
your beautiful sister-in-law Hir ? Your Hir is a crane and she has been mated to an owl. 
Yom' fairy has been yoked to an ass. Like to like. You should not mate a high-bred 
Arab mare to an ass.” 

About this time Hir came into the courtyard and from one of the inner chambers 
she overheard the words of the Jogi. And she wondered who the speaker might be and 
she said to herself: ” He calls me a docile mare and the Khera an ass. Perhaps he will 
sympathise with me. Perhaps God has sent my cowherd back. Perhaps he has obeyed 
my word and got his ears bored. Who else can speak in such dark riddles. The girls 
hint mysteriously, he is a Jogi, but perhaps he is my king Ranjha. Nobody but Ranjha 
could know my name. I will stand up to him and answer him face to face.” 

And Hir said to the Jogi ; ” Jogi, go away from here. Those who are unhappy 
cannot laugh. Why should one disclose the secrets of one’s heart to Jogis, strangers and 
fools ?” 

The Jogi replied to Hir : We are the perfect Fakir of God. Ask anything from us, 
fair beauty, and we can bring it about. If a lover parts from his beloved one, with spells of 
magic numbers we can unite them. We can reconcile friends who have fallen out. We can 
cure all pain and disease and avert the onslaught of calamity. Do not be obstinate but give 
alms to a poor fakir.” 
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And Hir replied : "It is not true, Jogi ; parted friends cannot be reunited. I 
have searched far and wide but have found no one who can accomplish that. Tell me when 
will the true God bring back the lover I have lost. If anybody can remove the pain in my 
heart he may make shoes of my flesh. Oh Poet Waris Shah ! if I hear that my lover is 
returning, I will oSer sweet cakes and light my lamps with rich butter for oil.” 

And the Jogi replied : “ I know all the secrets of the universe. On the resurrection 
day everything will he revealed. On that day the sky and clouds will cleave asunder. 
IVhen Israfil blows his trumpet all the habitations of men will fall down. The supports of 
heaven will be rent asunder. The snake and the bull (who according to tradition support 
the earth) will be filled with fear on that day. The mountains will fly into small pieces. 
All that will remain will be the seven last things ; the chair and the throne of God, the 
tablet 0 £ destiny, and the pen, paradise, the soul, and hell. Everything will vanish in an 
instant. Only lovers and fakirs will remain constant.” Then turning to Hir he said : '* If you 
will sit near me I w ill open the Holy book and by casting magic lots, I will tell your horoscope. 
‘ You were a little girl and your hair was hanging down your back. He was a boy with the 
early down of manhood on his lips. He played on a flute. Your eyes clashed in love and two 
hearts were captivated by each other. He was sold at the very shop of love and he grazed 
somebody’s buffaloe.s in hopes of his rew'ard, but you married and his hopes were drowned 
in the deep waters of despair. The five Pirs had married you to him and this second marriage 
was not lawful. Love has ruined him and now he is roaming about chsconsolate in forests 
and desolate places. He went to Tilla and got his ears bored and became a Jogi. He has 
to-day entered your village. He is not far from you.’ All this I have found in the book of 
the signs of the stars.” 

And Hir stood up and said ; “ The Jogi has read the signs of the stars correctly. He 
is a true pandit and jotshi. Tell me Jogi, where is my lover who stole my heart away and 
brought ruin on himself ? ” 

The Jogi replied ; ‘‘Why are you searching outside ? Your lover is in your own house. 
Put oS your veil my beautiful bride and look if you cannot see your lost lover.” 

And Hir said : '* Jogi it cannot be true. He cannot be in the house.” Then she decided 
to draw aside her veil. She glaneed at the Jogi and behold it was her lost lover. And 
she said to him softly : “ Our secret must be hidden from the eyes of Sehti.” 

The Jogi replied : “ Bride of the Kheras, do not teach wisdom to the wise. Be not proud 
of your beauty but be kind to old friends.” 

CHAPTER 24. 

{Sehti quarrels with the Jogi and turns him out of the house.) 

When Sehti saw that the hearts of Hir and the Jogi had become one and that Hir had 
fallen under his spell, she began abusing the Jogi to her. “ Sister, all Jogis are liars. This 
snubnosed squat dirty -faced wicked Jogi cannot be trusted.” 

The Jogi replied : ‘‘ You should catch hold of the feet of the Fakir in humility and 
with supplication instead of quarrelling with him. You are a lucky w'oman to be so fond 
of camels and suchlike. Ah 1 by the grace of God, my Pir tells me everything.” 

Sehti flared up in wrath : “ You are a lewd slippeiy-tongued person. What do 
you mean with your pointed remarks about camels. Are you charging me with theft. 
Your shoulders seem itching for a beating. Fat fellows like you should be sent to look 
after ploughs and buffaloes.” 
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The Jogi : “ A Jat woman is only good for four things : pressing wool, scaring sparrows, 
grazing lambs and nursing a bab3^ She loves quarrels and beats fakirs. She looks after 
her own family and abuses others.” 

Sehti ; “ I will beat you with cudgels and knock your teeth out. ” 

Jogi : “ You are going the way to feel my stick round yom" legs. Girls with fringes 
over their foreheads should not quarrel with holy fakirs. I can ruin you utterly, as I have 
saintly power in each finger tip.” 

Hir glanced at the Jogi and made signs to him to stop quarrelling and she urged Sehti 
not to quarrel with the Jogi. 

And Sehti replied : See, what has happened. The fakir has ensnared the bride of 

Saida. You have drunk grey buffaloes milk and make eyes at your lover. ” 

Hir flashed back at Sehti : Girls who quarrel with fakirs like this must be wanting 
husbands very badly. You are always interfering when grown-up boys come in sight. You 
are as obstinate as a negress. ” 

Sehti : Friends, " My sister-in-law is murdering me. She is siding with the fakir. 
Either the Jogi is her lover or he has brought some message from her lover.” 

Hir : My sister-in-law ever claims to be washedin milk and virtue, and now she calls me 
a leader of thieves. In very truth loose women have become grand ladies and ugly women 
are flaunting themselves as if the\’ were peacocks in the garden of beauty. Look at this loose- 
tonguod seductive darling of the Belooches. A crawling deceitful reptile who devours 
men’s hearts. Look at her showing off her airs and graces like a prostitute of Lahore.” 

Then Sehti lost her temper and said to her maidservant Rabel : ” Let us give this 

fakir alms and turn him out. Give him a handful of millet and tell him to go away.” 

So Rabel gave him a handful of millet and bade him angrily begone. Sehti had first 
charmed him with her blandishments. Then she turned him out and sent him packing. She 
entered the garden of the Feringhees ^ and set the well machinery going. She disturbed the 
sleeping snake. 

The Jogi was furious at being treated in this scurvy manner and burst forth in anger : 
“ You are shaving my board in giving me mere birds’ food. You have defiled my beggar’s 
bowl and I shall have to wash my losary.” 

And Rabel replied : ” Why do you find fault with millet. All Jats eat it. It is the food 
of the hungrj^ and poverty-stricken. It is the father and mother of the poor.” 

And Sehti threw some millet into his cup and the cup fell to the ground and broke. 

And the Jogi cried • ” A great tyranny has been committed. You have ruined the 
fakir by breaking his cup. May your lover die, you tjnant of a woman. You taunted your 
sister-in-law with her lover. WTiy did j-ou fall in love with Murad the camel man ? You fell 
into the hand of the Belooches like a stolen camel. He looted you of your boasted virginity.” 

And Sehti replied : “ MTiat do we Jats know about cups ? Go and spend a farthing and 
ask a potter to make you a new one.” 

And the Jogi wept when he saw the broken cup, and he said : “ My Hr gave it to me 
and it was very precious. And he tried to pick the broken pieces up and in so doing he 
caught Hir’s ev’es and he said to Sehti : ” You have broken mj' cup and tell me to get 

another made by a potter. Have jou no fear of Almighty God. If I tell my Hr he will 
ruin \’Our family." 


7 Europeans. The only reference to them in the poem. 
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Aad Sehti replied : “ Your cup got broken by fate. You can buy a tub at my ex- 
pense if you like. Who can resist God’s fate ? Fate expelled Adam and Eve from paradise 
and drove them down to earth. Fate overthrew Pharoah in the river and fate put a prince 
and a prophet like Joseph in the w'ell. Fate has shaved your beard and bored your ears. 
No one can escape from Fate.” 

And Hir said to Sehti : “ What strange perverseness is this ? Why quarrel with holy 
fakirs whose only support is God ? Why do you break his cup and ill-treat him at my door ? 
Why bring down ruin on happy homes and why bum those who have already been seorched 
by the fire of love ?” 

And Sehti replied : “ 0 virtuous one whose sheet is as stainless as a praying mat. The 
whole house is yours and who are we. You are as important as if you had brought a shipload 
of clothes from your father’s house. You flirting hussy and milker of buffaloes ! You 
are still running after men. You never speak a word to your husband Saida, but you are 
hand and glove with the Jogi.” 

Hir replied : “ You have picked up a quarrel with the fakir. You are sure to run away 
with somebody. You won’t stay long in your husband’s house and you will be defamed 
in all the streets and bazaars of the town. Beware! The Fakir is dangerous. Do not tease 
him or he will cause trouble. He is simply and quietly worshipping his Guru. Take care 
that he does not invoke his aid. Otherwise his wrath will descend on us like a sudden 
invasion of Ahmed Shah and God save Jandiala.8 Remember Alexander touched the feet 
of a fakir and then he conquered the fort of Daz. A fakir gave his blessing to Timurlane 
and sovereignty remained in his family for several generations. Go and fall at the feet of 
the fakir or his curse will fall on you.” 

Sehti replied : “ Sister, I have been scorched by your taunts and bitter words. I will 
take poison. I will either die or kill him or get you beaten. As sure as I am a woman I 
will tell my brother of your disgraceful conduct with the shepherd.” 

Finally, after many hot words on both sides, Sehti got so enraged that she and her 
maid snatched up the long pestle with which they grind rice and rushed on the Jogi. They 
broke his beggar’s bowl and rosary. They felled him to the ground. They broke his head 
with milk pots and crushed him even as Abu Samand fell on Nawab Hosain Khan at 
Chunian. 

Then the Jogi was wrath. He remembered his Kr. He girded up his loins and he smote 
his assailants even as the Pathan of Kasur looted the camp of the Bakhshi. He caught 
them by the hair and dragged them round the courtyard. He .slapped them, beat them, and 
pinched them. 

And Hu cried out from inside ; ‘‘ For God’s sake Jogi stay your hand.” And the women 
of the neighbourhood hearing the altercation assembled like a flock of Cabul dogs and they 
thrust the Jogi out of the courtyard. 

And Ranjha complained bitterly to Hir of the way he had been used, and he entreated 
God, saying : “ Why hast thou separated me from my beloved after bringing us together ? 

What sin have I committed that I have been given a glimpse of Paradise and then turned 
out in the wilderness ? What can I do ? I have no money to give to the officers and no 
tribute to enable me to reach to the darbar.” And the Jogi wept bitterly and he said to 
himself . I will fast forty days and forty nights and I will recite a powerful enchantment 
which will overcome all difficulties and will unite me to my beloved.” And he swore to take 
vengeance on Sehti, if the five ifirs would help him. 


® The birthplace of the poet. 
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CHAPTER 25. 

{Ednjha retires to Kalabagh.) 

And Ranjha meditated deeply in his heart, and he collected ashes from the hearth and 
sat down on a hillock in the garden of Kalabagh. And he kindled fire and meditated on 
God, and sparks came from his body. He stopped his breath and meditated like a holy ma- 
hant, and under the shadow of the tree he was absorbed in deep meditation. Then he recited 
spells and incantations. And a voice came from the five Pirs sa 5 dng : "Go to, My child, 
your grief is gone. You will meet your beloved in the morning.” And Ranjha was pleased 
when he heard the voice oi the five Pirs, and he said to himself : “ Now I shall meet my 
beloved.” 

And it came to pass that on Fiiday all the girls of the village assembled to pay a visit 
to the garden in Kalabagh. They descended on the garden in their battalions of beauty 
as a flock of slender cranes. The earth trembled at the onset of these fairies. And they 
fell on the hut of the Jogi. They put out his fire, threw away his beggar’s bowl and 
wallet and scattered his bhang. They broke his pestle and mortar. They threw away 
his turban, his chain and his tongs, his cup and his horn. They destroyed his 
possessions and looted him as armies have looted the Panjab. Then the Jogi gave 

a loud roar Irom inside the garden and with a stick in his hand advanced to attack them 

even as a garrison of a fort makes a night attack on its besiegers. And he cried in his wrath ; 
“Where is the caravan of these female devils.” The girls hearing the terrible roar of 
the Jogi, all ran away, all save one beautiful sparrow whom he caught. 

She cried: “help, help, ” and threw ofi all her clothes and ornaments to save her life. 
“You are a demon,” she cried, “and we are helpless fairies. If you touch us we shall 
die. What have you to tell me 1 What message have you to send. My aunt Hir 
has been your friend from the beginning. We all know she is your beloved. I will take 
her any message you give me.” 

The Jogi sighed when he heard the name of Hir and he sent a message through the girl 
to lEr complaining how badly she had treated him: and the girl ran off and told Hir, saying : 
“I had gone to play with my girl friends and he told me his secret. All day he fixes 
his eyes on the path leading to the village and all night he girds up his loins and counts the 
stars in despair. Tears flow from his eyes like the rains in summer. When you got into 
your Dooli and hid yourself from your lover, all the world mocked at you. Your cruel 
treatment of Ranjha has pierced the heart of the whole world. Everybody says you 
belong to the shepherd. He is being tortured and taunted about you every day.” 

And Hir replied to the girl : “ Ranjha has been foolish to babble the secret of 
his heart to a woman. Did not Mansur get crucified for telling his secret ? Did not 
Joseph get put in the well for telling his dream ? Have not parrots been put in cages 
for chattering 1 True lovers conceal the insanity of their love. Those who disclose 
their secret are the loser.s on the battlefield of love. What has happened to Ranjha’s 
wits that he has spoilt the whole affair ? Why should not I be proud of my beauty ? I will 
darken my eyelashes and with the power of my eyes make Ranjha and Saida fight over me. 
I will subdue the garden of Kalabagh and levy tribute on Jog." 

The next day in order to compass the object of her desire, Hir went to Sehti and clasped 
her feet and tried to win her over with soft w'oids saying : Sister, forgive me, I entreat you 
for all my faults and for having quarrelled with you. You may abuse me twice over for all 
I have abused you. If you will accomplish my desire and bring my lover back to me I 
will be your slave for ever. My house and property, my gold and silver, all ray cows and my 
buffaloes will be yours. Ranjha has been my lover from the beginning, when we were boy 
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and gill together. He has humbled himself for my sake. He has renounced home and 
fortime and has tended buffaloes. He has bored his ears and has become a Jogi for my 
sake.” 

And Sehti tossed her head and said : “ You clasp my feet to achieve your own 

object. You turned me out of the house and now you come and beseech me with folded hands. 
Verily selfishness rules the actions of all people in this world.” 

And Hir still further besought Sehti with honeyed words saying : “ Sister, speak kindlly 
to me. You should sympathize with those who are in trouble. Let us go into the garden 
and become reconciled with the Jogi. Bhag bhari,® help me to meet my Ranjhe . Those 
who do good actions will be rewarded in Paradise. If you restore Hir to her lover, 
you will meet your own lover Murad.” 

CHAPTER 26. 

. (Sehti and Hir make friends.) 

And Sehti ‘s heart leapt with joy even as Satan dances with delight when a sirmer forgets 
to say his morning prayers. And she said to Hir : ” Go, I have forgiven your fault, as you 
have been faithful in love from the beginning. Let us go and bring about a reconciliation 
of the lovers.” 

So Sehti filled a big dish with sugar and cream and covered it with a cloth and put 
five rupees therein. Then she went to the garden of Kalabagh and stood with her offering 
near the Jogi. 

And the Jogi when he saw her coming muttered : “ Why does a blast from hell blow 
on holy men ? We asked for rain and a hot wind has sprung up to scorch us.” 

And Sehti salaamed with folded hands, but Ranjba gave no reply. The heart of the 
lover however softened on seeing Sehti in a mood of entreaty. 

And the Jogi said to Sehti : ‘‘ Women were created as the origin of discord from the 
very beginning of the world. Those who wedded them were ruined while those who held 
aloof from women became saints and acceptable to God. It was women who got Adam 
expelled from Paradise.” 

And Sehti replied : “ It was not women but the greed of men that expelled Adam from 
Paradise. The angel told him not to eat the grain of wheat and not to go near the forbidden 
tree and the same order was given to the peacock and the snake. But the lust of the beUy 
prevailed. He ate wheat and he was expelled from Paradise.” 

The Jogi replied : ‘ Why do you sj)eak ill of men ? Women have been bad from the 

beginning. Has not God said : Verily, women, your deceit is great.’ Their deceitful- 
ness is mentioned in the Koran. When have they ever been faithful to any one ? ” 

And Sehti replied ; “ WTiy abuse women ? It is men who are bad. They are not 
content with their lawful wives but go hunting for the petticoats belonging to other men. 
It is men who are shameless and black faced. They come to their senses when they lose 
their wives and then they say : ‘ It is Destiny.’ They sit at the feet of Mullahs and 
listen to the doctrines of Hypocrisy. How goes the well-known saying : ‘ To have a 
wife is equivalent to being in possession of Half Rehgion.’ Only he who is married can have 
Vrayers lawfully said over him when he dies. God has said in the Koran, ” MARRY.” 
A home looks well with a wife even as lamps look well on a dark night. Why do you find 
fa ult with those who gave you birth and why do you declare th em to be the sisters of Satan ? 

9 This 18 an apostrophe to the woman with whom the poet Weris Shah feU in love 
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If there were no women in the world the universe would come to an end. Did not God 
create all things in couples. The earth and the sky, day and night, man and woman. 
Is it not said in the Koran, ‘ We have created every living thing in pairs ’ Tell me, 
Jogi, why do you claim to be a great Saint ? You fill your belly and you gorge 
your appetite like a donkey and you forget to thank God. You send messages by little 
gills. Your ways are full of deceit. You cal! yourself a wise man and boast of your know- 
ledge. Tell me what is in the basket underneath this sheet ? How much money is there 
and what is the vessel made of 1” 

And Ranjha replied: “ The dish is filled with sugar and rice and you have put five 
farthings on the top of it. Go and see, if you have any doubt in your mind.” 

So Sehti uncovered the dish and looked at it. and behold, it was full of sugar and rice. 
And when Sehti beheld the miracle which the Fakir had performed, she besought him with 
folded hands saying : T have been your slave from the beginning with all my heart and 

soul. I will follow your footsteps and serve you with devotion as j'our maid servant. 
My heart, my property, all my girl friends and Hir herself belong to you. I now put all my 
trust in God’s Fakir.” 

And Ranjha said to Sehti: “ I have grazed buffaloes for many years for the sake of Hir. 
Tell her that the grazer of buffaloes is calling her. Bring Hir the Sial to me. and then you 
will obtain your lover Murad. Say to her : ‘ Take off your veil, my beloved, and come.’ 
Tell me, for God’s sake, what fault I have committed and shew me your moonlike face. The 
long snakes of your locks have entangled me. The arrows of your eyelashes have pierced 
my heart. Love has swept the curtain of sliame. I am being pounded incessantly by the 
heavy artillery of love. You walk as beautifully as a partridge. Very lovely is the walking 
of my beloved. 0 sweet is the redness of your lips. Shew them to me. I have given up the 
world and become a fakir for your sake. Either come yourself into the garden or take me 
into your house my beloved.” 

And Sehti replied : I can live only if 1 meet Murad. I can only go with your message 
if you will bring me my lover. If you bring Murad I will fall at your feet. His love has 
ruined me and I am like roasted meat day and night.” 

And Ranjha replied : Sehti, be sure that God will bring your lover to you. I will 
recite such a powerful spell that he will come at once. God by his grace will bring him 
hundreds of miles in an instant.” 

^CHAPTER^T.” 

{Sehti takes Ranjha' s message to Hir ami Hir meets Ranjha in the garden.) 

So Sehti went to Hir and gave her the message of the Jogi, saying ; 'You got him to tend 
your buffaloes by deceit and now you have broken your promise and mai'ried Saida. He 
has turned Fakir and covered his body with dust and ashes. He has ruined his name and 
honour. By the practice of great austerities, he has obtained the help of the five Pirs, 
and he has showm me his power by a miracle. Go to him at once as a submissive subject 
with a present in your hand, for a new governor (Faujdar) has been appointed to rule over 
us. I have seen each miracle of his more nonderful than the last. It is as if Christ had 
come down from Heaven to earth.” 

IHr replied to Sehti : " I will go and unveil myself to Ranjha and dispel his soriow, for 
my life is the dust of his feet and my heart and soul belong to him. Ranjha is lying stricken 
sore with the pains of separation Iroiu his beloved. I will go like Jesus and bring him to life.” 

So Hir took a bath and clothed herself in silk and scented her hair with attar of roses 
and all manner of sweet scents. She painted her eyes with antimony and rubbed ‘watna’ 
and ‘dandasa’ on her lips, and the beauty of them was doubled. She put handfuls of 
earrings in her ears and anklets on her feet. Jewels shone on her forehead. She was as 
beautiful as a peacock. 
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And when Ranjha saw her coming, he said : “ This is either a faii^ that I see or it is 
Hir the Sial.” 

And Hir salaamed with folded hands and caught Eanjha’s feet, sa3dng : “ Embrace 
me, Ranjha, for the fire of separation is burning me. My heart has been burnt 
to a cinder. I return your deposit untouched. Since I plighted my troth to you I have 
embraced no other man. Let us go away together my beloved wherever you will. I 
obey your orders.” And Hir threw herself round his neck. 

The moth was burnt in the flame. Out of the smoke the fire was kindled. Like mad 
things they swung together in the intoxication of Love. The poison of Love ran fire through 
their blood. The news of their meeting spread through all the world where the drums of 
Love were beaten. 

Then Hir left Ranjha and corrsulted Sehti how she might arrange to meet him again : 
“ You will get Murad,” said she, ” and I will get my lover. Let us make some plan to meet 
our lovers, so that I may spend the rest of my life with Ranjha ; for youth and beautN' are 
but the guests of a few days. Let us enjoy them while we can.” 

Now when Hir came back to her house after seeing Ranjha in the garden, her girl friends 
Raeban and Saifan saw her heightened colour and they said to her : “ Sister, what has 
befallen you that your forehead shines like a rose. Your complexion is like the down on a 
golden oriole. When you set out you were as one dead and now your beauty is ravishingly 
alive. Your eyes gleam with happiness like the leaping water of a stream. Somebody has 
set the well of beauty in motion. Your breast is heaving under your red shirt. Somebody 
has kissed the lamp-black off your eyes. Somebodj’ has been celebrating the high festival of 
Id in the garden of Kalabagh. The hungry have been filled and fakirs have fed to their 
hearts content . Pearls that Saida never touched have been polished by others to-day. Per- 
haps Ranjha has looted your gaiden of all its fruit.” 

And Hir replied to her girl friends : “ Why are you teasing a j^oor girl like me ? I have 
a touch of asthma and that is why the colour comes into my cheeks. I ran after a run- 
away calf and that is why the strings of my skirt are loose on both sides. My sides are red 
because I was lying face downwards looking over the top of my house. I was sucking 
at my lips and that is why the colour has come off them. I was looking down the path 
leading to my home and a calf came down the lane and pressed me against the side of the 
house. That is whj^ I have scratches on my body. I swear nothing else has happened. 
Why do you tease me and say what is unseemly ? ” 

The girls replied : “ Sister, the colour of your eyes is red like blood. Your beauty is 
like the flowers in spring. The Kheras have been put to confusion to-day.” 

Hir replied: ‘‘ Some spell has come over my mind to-day. And I do not feel inclined to 
work. 1 must have walked over some magic plant by mistake or some wizard has cast his 
enchantment over me. The red cloths of the Kheras seem to me like flames of fire to-day.” 

The girls replied : “Ho, Ho ! To-day the Panjab has fallen into the hand of Kandharis. 
Some one has looted your beauty to-day.*' 

Hir replied . Sisters, why do you teazeme with your taunts ? I was knocked over by 
a buffalo in the way and he tore off all my bangles and earrings : he chased me with loud 
roars. I was going to run away in fright just as girls run away w hen they see their intended 
husbands. Thanks to my good fortune I met a fakir who took me safely back to the village.*' 

And the girls replied : “Sister, this bull has been pursuing you for a very long time. It is 
curious he tramples on nobody’s fields but yours and only steals your grapes. This bull has 
“Sr ^H^ is at the present moment lying distraught in the garden crying 

are ^^*? ' " ^^PPy among the Kheras. God and the prophet 
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CHAPTER 28. 

{Sehti and Hir plan a strategem.) 

And Sehti and H r consulted together how Hir might leave the Kheras and be united 
to Ranjha. Sehti invented a cunning strategem. She forsook all the traditions of the 
Faith. She consulted the book of the curses of God, and deceits in the volume of Satan. 

Sehti went to her mother and spoke to her about Hir sa 3 dng : “ Mother, Hir is not well. 
She is becoming thinner every day. She lies on her couch all day and looks miserable. 
She will not touch her spinning wheel or her wool basket. She neither eats nor drinks and 
her body withers away with grief. As elephants are the pride of armies and cows and 
buffaloes are the pride of the farm-yard, so sons’ wives are the pride of the house. But 
this bride whom we purchased with so much difficulty is the beginning of our misfortune. 
She takes fire when she sees Saida her lawful husband, and he runs away from her as 
from an evil spirit. We never see her happy or laughing. We have consulted Mullahs and 
physicians and Hakims and they cost much money. Let us conquer the obstinacy of this 
wilful bride. Saida should chide her and heather and we will not interfere.” 

And Hir came before her mother-in-law' like Umar the trickster [Umar was a famous 
trickster mentioned in the stories of Faizi, brother of Abu Fazl, minister of Akbar] and 
wove a cuiming web of deceit sayiirg : “Mother, I am weary of staying indoors. May I go 
iuto the fields with Sehti? Let me see green gardens. My heart is weary sitting in the 
house.” 

And her mother-in-law was silent and pondered the matter in her heart. And 
Sehti broke in saying : “ Sister, come into the fields with me. Mother, she is wasting away 
because she never leaves her house; we are spoiling the health of this rosebud bride by 
keeping her indoors.” 

And Sehti’s mother replied: “Hir may go and walk about, and maybe she will recover 
her health and strength. At present she lies day and night like a sick woman. Let her 
rid care from her mind and laugh with her lips, and let the bud of my hope blossom 
again. She can go with you if she wishes and you may take her into the fields where 
she may enjoy the company of her girl friends. But remember, Hir, be prudent, and when 
you leave this house do not do what is unbecoming to a bride. Take God and the Pro- 
phet to witness.” 

Having thus obtained her mother’s permission, Sehti assembled her gi.'l friends together. 
“ Friends, ” said Sehti, “ You must all get up early, before daybreak, without telling your 
parents beforehand. To please the bride Hir, she is to be taken into the garden and she will 
also pick cotton in the fields.” 

The girls sat up half the night weaving their plans. They were as beautiful as princesses 
and as wncked as the grandmother of Satan. They challenged each other to WTCstle the 
next morning on the well. There was Kammoo the sadler’s wife, Sammi the baker’s wife, 
Bakhtawar the wife of the blacksmith, Tajo the wife of the watchman, and the wife of the 
barber; there was Nando the water carrier’s wife and Daulati the girl with seven brothers, 
and many others. It was agreed that they should al 1 go to the fields in the early morning. 

So in the morning they all assembled together. Not a girl remained in the village. It was 
as if the Turks had drawn up their armies to invade Hindustan. There were Amir Khatun, 
Salamati, Bholan and Imam Khatun Gujari, Rahmatia Daulta and Bhagithe minstiel’s 
wife, and Miran the singing girl, and Chand Kaur the beautiful Jatti with Miman her pretty 
friend. There wereSuhkdei,andMangti,andSahiba,and Jhando, thewickedgirl, who teased 
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her friends, and Hiro with her dark painted eyes, and Darshani andDaropti from the hills with 
their “ Achna Gachna ” and queer hill jargon. There was Nur Begum from Kandahar 
who spoke Persian, and Kammoo from Baghdad who spoke Arabic, andNur Bibi and Thaknr 
Bibi who sang ravishing songs. 

They laughed and sang and played games together, and one of them took a sharp thorn 
from an acacia bush and pricked Hii ’s foot. Sehti bit it with her teeth and caused blood to 
florv, and they pretended Hir had been bitten by a snake. And Hir wept and cried and 
rolled on the ground saying: “I am dying; call somebody to cure me.” Her face grew 
ycliow and her eyes became pale, she clenched her teeth and fainted. 

And Sehti raised a cry : ’ The bride has been bitten by a black snake.” So the girls put 
her on a bed and brought her home and all the people of the village left their work and gather- 
ed together to see her. Never was such a crafty swindle found in any book. They shaved 
the very beard of Plato. Satan came and salaamed and said: “I have been outmatched by 
these girls.” 

The people of the village when they saw Hir said : “ A venemous snake has bitten her. 
Her breath comes quick ; the poison has run into every vein of her body.” Some said : “ Give 
her butter and milk;” others said: “ Search out an enchanter who knows powerful spells. ” 

And the Kheras brought hundreds of Fakirs and Hakims and enchanters and they gave 
her cunning drugs. They brought TiriaksnakesfromHazaraand amulets and incense. They 
applied milk of “ AK ” to the wound, powdered metals and curds of milk which no woman 
or man had ever cast eyes upon. They spent bags of money trying to cure the bride. 

And Hir’s mother-in-law heather breast and said :“ These cures do no good. Hir is 
going to die. Hir’s fate wdll soon be accomplished.” 

And Sehti said : “ This snake will not be subdued by ordinary spells. There is a very 
cunning Jogi in the Kalabagh garden in whose flute there are thousands of spells. Cobras 
and Krites bow down before him and hooded snakes and crested snakes stand in awe of him. 
All evil spirits and Jinns fly away at his word ”, 

So Ajju said to Saida : " Son, brides are precious things. Go to the Fakir and salaam him 
with folded hands.” 

So Saida got ready his shoes and girt up his loins and took a stick in his hand and walked 
rapidly to the garden where the Jogi was. He was as yellow as a straw from anxiety about Hir. 
And he caught the feet of the Jogi and implored him saying : "My wife went into a cotton 
field to pick cotton and a black snake bit her. She is worithing with pain day and night. 
We have tried all the physicians and enchanters but to no purpose. Sehti has told us of 
you and the whole family has sent me to call you.” 

When the Jogi heard Saida’s voice his heart leapt within him and he suspected that 
Sehti and Hir had invented some cunning strategem. 

And the Jogi spake to Saida and said: “ Who can avoid destiny ? Snakes bite according 
to the decree of destiny. Holy men who live like hermits in the jungle have no concern with 
the affairs of this world and shrink from the company of women. The snakes of Jhang Sial 
obey no one’s enchantment. What if the Jatti die 1 Then the fakir will be happy. Fakirs 
should not go near women. Why should we treat your Jatti ? We have ruined our own 
family. Why should we concern ourselves with yours, you whore’s son ? ” 

And Saida fell at his feet and implored him to come and heal Hir, saying : " She wept 
when she got out of the marriage palanquin. She would have nothing to say to me or to 
any of my family. If I touch her she raises a cry. I cannot come near her bed as she shrinks 
from me in fear. She is always weeping.” 
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Whereupon the Jogi drew a square on the ground and thrust a knife therein and said : 
“ Sit down Jat, and swear on the Koran that you have never touched Hir.” He put the 
knife to his throat and made him swear and Saida swore saying : “ May I be a leper if I 

ever touched Hir.” 

Then suddenly the Jogi biased with anger and roared at Saida : “ You have come into 
myholyhut with your shoes on. You have profaned this holy place. And he thrust him 
out and beat him even as cattle are thrust out of the cattle pen. He dealt so severely 
with Saida that he was covered with blood, and Saida ran to his house weeping and told 
his story to his father saying : “ He is not a Jogi but a robber and a dacoit. ” And Ajju 
was wroth and said : “As he has treated my son so will I treat him. I will have a speedy 
vengeance upon him.” 

Thereupon Sehti said; “ Father, you should go yourself to the Jogi. Perhaps Saida 
stood with pride before him and not with proper humility.” 

chapter 29. 

(Ranjha is called in to cure Hir’ a snakebite.) 

So Ajju said : “ I will go if all of j'ou wish it.” So Ajju went and stood before the 
Jogi with folded hands and besought him to come and cure Hir. And the Jogi at last con- 
sented, and as he went to the house of Ajju a partridge sang on the right for good luck. 
Thus the Kheras themselves worked their own destruction and shaved their own heads. 
The wolf had been called in to guard the flock . Ajju thought himself a great man as he 
had brought the Fakir. 

“Sister,” said the women : “ Let us rejoice that Hir’s life has been saved. The 
physician she longed for has now come. All her pain and trouble has gone. The perfect 
Saint has come, even he that deserted his home and became a cowherd and then a jogi. 
The uian whose name was abhorred by the Kheras has been brought by Hir’s own 
father-in-law.” 

Meanwhile Sehti took charge of the Jogi and lodged him in the hut belonging to the 
village mmstrel. And the Jogi gave his orders that bread must be cooked for the holy man. 
“ No man or woman must come near or cast their shadow on it. A separate place must be 
prepared and Hir's couch placed on it. I will burn incense at night. I will read enchant- 
ments over hei. None must be allowed to come near her as the snake is a powerful one and 
his bite is difficult to cure. Only Sehti may come ; only a virgin girl must be allowed to 
cross the threshold. ” 

And the Kheras did as the Jogi bade them and put Hir in the cottage with the Jogi. 
and Sehti was with them. 

But Ranjha’s heart was heavy within him as he sat in the hut, and at midnight he 
remembered the Five Pirs. He kissed the handkerchief of Shakerganj and took the rinir of 
Lai .Shahbaz ; he smelt the sweet savour that came from the cudgel of Sayyad Jalal of 
Bokhara, and he grasped the dagger given him by Makdum Jahanian. And Ranjha prayed : 

“ M.ay the Five Pirs bless my enterprise and make my way easy. And Pir Bahaudin 
shook the earth and the way was opened unto Ranjha, and a voice spake : “Jat, arise 
go on your way. Why are you sleeping ? The way has been opened for you.” 

And Ranjha went outside the house and made ready to depart, and Sehti came to him 
and salaamed to him saying : “ For the love of God. take my poor boat ashore. I have 
set all the plans of the Biheras at naught and tarnished the reputation of the vdiole family 
For the sake of your love I have given Hir into your hand. Now give me my lover Murad 
This is the only request I have to make to you.” 
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AnH Ranjha lifted his hands and prayed to God : “ 0 God restore this Jatti’s lover 
to her. She has brought to accomplishment my desire. She has brought about the union of 
lovers and for the sake of love has become of ill-fame throughout all the world.” 

An d the Five Rrs prayed : “ 0 God unite the girl to her lover.” So God showed his 
kindness and Murad her lover stood before her. And Murad spake and said : “ Girl, make 
haste and see this fairy-hke camel.” And the camel of Murad grunted as her master 
spoke. And Murad said Some spell or enchantment fell on me ; some one caught the nose 
string of my camel and brought me to your door. I was riding in the long line of camels 
half asleep. Then a voice from heaven came into my ear ; my camel heard it and grunted. 
She sped as quick as an arrow or a stormwind. My string of camels has been lost. You 
have exercised some sorcery over me. My camel is the grand -daughter of the best camel 
in the world. Come up, my bride, and mount on my camel. Is not her mouth soft ? 
Her back is as firm as a mountain. She has been moulded by angels.” 

So Murad took Sehti on his camel and Ranjha took Hlr. Thus the bridegrooms set 
forth with their brides. 

CHAPTER 30. 

{The discovery of Hit's escape with Ranjha.) 

The next morning the ploughmen yoked their oxen and went forth to plough, and lo ! 
the house of the sick bride was empty. They looked inside and outside and they woke up 
the watchman who was asleep near the door. There was a great stir in the town and every 
body said : “ Those wicked girls Hir and Sehti have brought disgrace on the whole village. 
They have cut off our nose and we shall be defamed through the whole world.” 

So the Kheras drew up their armies on hearing the news. The soldiers took spears and 
daggers and set out to pursue them. The people said to Ajju ; ‘‘ Your house has been 

ruined to-day. The stain will not be washed away for many generations.” And the women 
beat their sides and wept. Now the armies of the Kheras succeeded in overtaking Murad. 
But the Balooches drew up their forces and drove back the Klieras. They rushed on them 
with spear.s and arrows and routed them, even as Alexander routed Darius. 

Now there was a man-eating lion in the jungle through which Hir and Rftnjha had to 
pass. He smelt them and came towards them with a roar. And Hir said; “ Rftnjha, the 
lion is coming ; remember the Pirs for God’s sake.” And Ranjha remembered the Five 
Pirs and they came in the twinkling of an eye. They said: ‘‘Go to, my son, and you 
will be victorious. Abandon aU pride and beseech the lion with entreaty. And if he will 
not listen to your entreaty, slay him.” 

And Ranjha said; “Gallant lion, I beseech you by Pir and Fakir, do not kill us who 
are helpless. In the name of Hazrat Pir Dastgir (the lord of Pirs) I beseech you go away.” 

And the lion repUed: “Ranjha listen to me. For the last seven days, I have not 
had food. I have been much tioubled by hunger and thirst. Now God has sent me a 
victim.” The lion roared: ‘‘I will eat both of you.” And he leapt towards RAnjha. 

And Rdnjha said to Hir ; “ You stay here, beloved. I will go and kill the lion and will 
then come back to you.” 

The lion ground his teeth hearing the words of RAnjha. And he said; “What does 
this mortal say 1 ” And he made another spring at Rtojha. 

. Then Ranjha took the cucigel of Jahanian, and thrust it into the side of the lion, and 
he drove the dagger of Sayyad Jalal Bokhari into his belly. And then Rftnjha skinned the 
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lion and put his nails and flesh in his wallet. And they set forth and came into the 
country of Raja Adali, and slumber overcame Ranjha, and despite the warnings of Hir he fell 
asleep. And sleep overcame Hir also. 

Destiny overwhelmed both the lovers. For the Kheras came in pursuit and found 
Ranjha asleep, his head resting on Hir. They took Hir away and beat Ranjha unmercifully 
with whips until his body was swollen. 

And Hir advised Ranjha to seek for justice from Raja Adali. And Ranjha cried 
out aloud, and the Raja heard it and said : “ What is this noise And the Raja’s servants 
said : “ A jogi has come asking for justice.” 


CHAPTER 31. 

{Ranjha and Hir before the Raja.) 

Ranjha came before the Raja and his body was sore with the blows of the Kheras’ whips 
and he said : “ May you and your kingdom live long. The fame of your justice has spread 
even to Turkey and Syria. I have been beaten in your kingdom and have committed no 
fault.” 

So the Raja issued orders to his armies and they overtook the Kheras and brought 
them before the Darbar of the Raja. 

And Ranjha said : “I am a poor fakir and these dacoits and robbers have taken away 
my wife from me.’“ 

And the Kheras replied; “This Thug^o of the Manjhais very clever ; he knows all kinds 
of powerful enchantments. One day our daughter-in-law was bitten by a snake, and Sehti 
told us there was a Jogi in the garden of Kalabagh who was cunning in spells and could 
cure her; and 0 Rajah, this saint and fakir of God decamped with both of the women one 
night. He is a thief and should be killed. You should not be deceived by his rosaries and 
beads. He is a cunning rogue and clever in disguises.” 

And Ranjha said; “ They saw she was beautiful and they took her away. Hir is mine 
and I am Hlr’s. The five Pirs gave us in marriage. I have been dealt with in a tyrannous 
fashion and ask for justice.” 

And the Raja wa.s angry with the Kheras and said; “ You have committed a great sin 
in troubling this holy fakir. I will cut yoiu’ nose and ears off and hang you all , if the 
Kazi says you are liars. I will crucify you on the stake ”. 

So they came before the Kazi, and the Kazi said : “ Let each side make a statement 

on oath and I wiU administer the Justice of Amar Khatib”. 

So the Kheras spake saying ; “Hir was the daughter of Chuchak the Sial. Many were 
the suitors for her hand, but her father betrothed her to the son of Ajju. We took a 
marriage procession and brought back our bride and spent much money. Thousands of 
people, Hindus and Muhammadans, were present at the marriage ceremony. The proper 
rites were performed. The Mullah road the Koran and witnesses were present. The 
whole country side knows she was given to us in marriage. This swindler took her awaj^ 
as Raman ran away with Sita. He came when there was a great famine and grain was 
very dear. He grazed Chuchak’s buffal , es and then claimed the hand of his daughter. His 
horn and beggar’s bowl are all lies. He h a swindler who can bring down the very stalls 
with spells. 


10 Robber. 
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Then the Kazi turned to R^njha and said ; “ Fakir, have you got any witnesses ? 
Without witnesses to the marriage she can be no wife.” 

And Eanjha replied ; “ Listen to my words, you who know the law and the principles 
of religion. On the day our souls said yes, I was betrothed to Hir. In the Tablet of 
Destiny, God has written the union of our souls. What need have we of earthly love when 
our souls have attained the Divine love V' 

The Kazi replied : “ Speak the truth, and have done with these falsehoods. You 
have brought shame on the Sials and the Kheras. Give up your evil ways or you will taste 
my whip.” 

An d Ranjha replied : “ See what harm these Kazis do in the world. They preach 
the doctrine of the wicked and live on stolen property. If you ■ sympathise so much with 
the Kheras, Kazi, give them youi' own daughter.” 

And the Kazi was angered and snatched Hir from Ranjha and gave her to the Kheras 
saying : “This fakir is a swindler and a pious fraud.” 

Whereat Hir was sore perplexed and her countenance became pale and lifeless. 

And Ranjha said : “ Go away. Separation is worse than death. These dacoits have 
looted me. What do people know of the pain I suffer ? lama poor fakir and have no money 
to give to the officers in whose hands the decision lies. He has Hir and I have the pain.” 

And Hir sighed with grief and said : “ O God, see how we are consumed as with fire. Fire 
is before us and snakes and tigers behind us and our power is of no avail. 0 Master, either 
unite me with Runjha or slay both of us. The people of this country have exercised tyranny 
against us. 0 God, consume this city with 6re. let your wrath fall on this city even as it 
fell on Phar oah whom you drowned, even as it fell on Solomon and caused him to be 
dethroned.” 

Thus did Hir invoke curses on the city. And Ranjha lifted up his hands likewise and 
invoked curses on the city saying ; “ 0 God, all powerful and mighty, give these tyrants 
their reward at once. Put the city to fire. Bum the whole city, save only the herds and 
the cattle. ” 

See the power of God. Owing to the sighs of the lovers, the city caught fire. Fire 
broke out in all four quarters of the city. It destroyed houses both small and great. The 
news spread all over the country. Then the Raja said : “ What act of oppression has been 
done 1” 

So the astrologers cast their lots and said to the Raja ; “ The pens of your ofiBcials 

are free from sin. But God has listened to the sighs of the lovers. Hence this misfortune 
has overwhelmed us. Fire has descended from Heaven and it has burnt the palaces, fcwts 
and ditches of the city. If you will call up and conciliate the lovers, perhaps God will 
forgive all those who have sinned.” 

So the Raja sent out his soldiers and they caught the Kheras and brought them in to 
his presence. And the Raja took Hir from the Kheras saying ; “ I will hang you all. Hir 
the Jatti belongs to Ranjha . Why do you oppress strangers ?” 

And the Kheras went away disappointed. 

So Ranjha and Hir stood before the Raja, and he said to them : “ God’s curse on those 
who tell lies. I will kill those who oppress the jioor. I will cut off the nose ol those who 
take bribes. You may go to your rightful husband. Grasp the skirts of his clothing and the 
arm of him that belongs by right to you and see that you never desert the true faith.” 
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CHAPTER 32. 

(The poisoning of Hir and the death of Bdnjha.) 

Thus God showed His mercy and the Raja caused the two lovers to meet again. And 
Ranjha called down blessings on the Raja saying : “ God be praised and may weal and 
wealth come to your kingdom. May all troubles flee away and may you rule over horses, 
camels, elephants, batteries, Hindustan and Seinde.” 

So Ranjha set off towards his home taking Hir with him, and he said to her: “ Girl, you 
have been bestowed by God and the five Pirs on me.” 

And Hir replied : ''If I enter the coimtry like this, people will say I am a runaway woman, 
and that you have been the ruin of the houses of fathers and father-in-laws. Of what avail 
will such a victory be ? The women will say I have not been properly married. Mv aunts 
will taunt me and ask me why I have come back in this way.” 

And after they had gone some distance on their way Hir said : “ This is the valley 

where we met. This is where we beat Kaido, bound him with ropes and dragged him along 
the ground. This is where we used to talk together and this is where destiny overcame 
us. When the marriage procession of the Kheras came up it was as if the flood of Noah had 
overwhelmed us.” 

Now the shepherds were grazing their buffaloes in the jungle and they espied Hir and 
Ranjha, and when they drew close they recognised them, and the shepherds said to 
Ranjha : “ Who has bored your ears ? ” 

And they went and told the Sials : “Behold the shepherd has brought the girl Hir 
back. He has shaved the beard of the Kheras without water.” 

And the Sials said : “ Do not let them go away. Bring Hir to her aunts and tell Ranjha 
to bring a marriage procession in order to wed Hir. ” And they brought Hir and Ranjha to 
the Sials. 

Now at the same time a barber came up on an embassy from the Kheras to demand back 
Hir, and the Sials said to the barber : “ You must make some good excuse to the Kheras 
for us and give this message and say : ‘ We gave you Hir in marriage. After that she was 
dead to us. You never showed us the face of our daughter afterwards. She and you are 
both dead to us. Why are you now asking us about her ? From of old time you were 
mean. You are publishing your own disgrace by making these inquiries. ^The army of the 
enemy has looted you. Why are you now beating your drums ? The conquerors have already 
divided the spoils of victory. You have ruined our daughter. We will take in exchange a 
girl from you by way of satisfaction.” And they sent back the barber with taunts saying ; 
“ Do not come again on an embassy to us.” 

Then the brotherhood brought Hir and Ranjha to their home and laid a rich couch for 
them to sit on and all the family were happy. They took the Jogi’s rings out of his ears 
They shaved him and put a rich turban on his head, they gave him a silk shirt and sat him' 
on the throne, even as Joseph was placed on the throne after having been brought out of 
the pit. They ensnared the heart of Ranjha with their cunning, for they were communing in 
their heart how they might kill Hir. Kaido was for ever plotting evil against them T^us 
they became responsible for the murder and they themselves caused the blot on 
their own fame. 

Meanwhile, Ranjha at the suggestion of the Sials had gone to his home, and he told his 
brethren to prepare a marriage procession so that he might go and marry Hir Many 
baskets of fruit and sweets were put on the heads of the barbers. They prepared bands of 
minstrels and fireworks, and Ranjha ’s brothers’ wives danced with happiness and sang songs 
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Ah, put not yoxir trust in life. Man is even as a goat in the hands of the butchers. 

Meanwhile somebody whispered into Hir’s ear that her parents were going to send her 
back to the Kheras and that they had already sent a message to have her fetched away. And 
Kaido chided Hir saying : “ If the Biheras come there will be trouble, many quarrels and 
much disturbance. The witnesses of the marriage will come and they will confound your 
mad tales.” 

And Eiaido and the Sials held counsel tf^ether, and Kaido said : “ Brethren of the 
Sials, such things have never before been said of our tribe as will he said now. For men will 
say : Go and look at the faithfulness of these Sials. They marry their daughters to one man 
and then contemplate giving her in marriage to another.” 

And the brethren made answer : “ Brother, you are right. Our honour and your honour 
are one. All over the world we are taunted with the story of Hir. We shall lose fame 
and gain great disgrace if we send the girl off with the shepherd. Let us poison Hir, even 
if we become sinfid in the sight of God. Does not Hir always remain sickly and in poor 
health ? ” 

So B^ido in his evil cunning came and sat down beside Hir and said : “ My daughter, 
you must be brave and patient.” 

Hir replied : “ Uncle, what need have I of patience.” 

And Kaido replied : “ BAnjha has been killed. Death with glittering sword has 
overtaken him.” 

And hearing Kaido ’s word Hir sighed deeply and fainted away. And the Sials gave her 
sherbet and mixed poison with it and thus brought ruin and disgrace on their name. The 
parents of Hir killed her. This was the doing of God. When the fever of death was upon 
Hir, she cried out for B&njha saying, “ Bring BAnjha here that I may see him once again.” 

And Kaido said : “ Banjha has been killed. Keep quiet or it will go ill with you.” 
So Hir breathed her last crying “ B&njha, Bfinjha.” 

And they buried her and sent a message to Banjha saying : “ The hour of destiny has 
arrived. We had hoped otherwise but no one can escape the destiny of death. Even as it is 
written in the Holy Koran : ‘Everything is mortal save only God.’ ” 

And they sent a messenger with the letter and he left Jhang and arrived at Hazara, and 
he entered the house of Banjha and wept as he handed the letter. 

Banjha asked him : ‘‘ Why this dejected air ? Why are you sobbing ? Is my beloved ill ? 
Is my property safe ? ” 

And the messenger sighed and said : “ That dacoit death from whom no one can 
escape has looted your property. Hir has been dead for the last eight watches. They bathed 
her body and buried her yesterday and as soon as they began the last funeral rites, they sent 
me to give you the news.” 

On hearing these words Banjha heaved a sigh and the breath of life forsook him. 

Thus both lovers passed away from this mortal world and entered into the hs-H” of 
eternity. Both remained firm in love and passed away steadfast in true love. 

Death comes to all. Even Noah the father of many children, the master of the storm, 
the king of religion and the world, died at the last of a good old age and was buried. 

Tlxe world is but a play and fields and forests all will melt away in the final day of 
dissolution. Only the poet’s poetry remains in everlasting remembrance, for no one has 
written such a beautiful Hir. 
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Fools and sinners offer counsel in the world. The counsel of the wise is held of no 
account. No one speaks the truth. Lying has become the custom of the world. With 
gangs of ruffians men commit iniquity. Tyrants have sharp swords in their hands. 
There is no Governor, Ruler or Emperor. 

The country and the people have all been reduced to ruin. There is great disturbance 
throughout the coun+ry. Everybody carries a sword in his hand. The curtain of all 
modesty has been lifted. People commit deeds of shame in the open bazaar. Thieves 
have become headmen and harlots have become mistress of the household. Bands of 
devils have multiplied exceedingly .all over the land. The nobles have fallen in their 
estate. Men of menial rank flourish. The peasantry are waxen fat. 

The Jats have become rulers in the country. Everybody has become lord of his 
own castle. When love came to me I felt a desire to write this story in verse. I wrote 
it in the year 1180 Hijri in the southern country. [ Lamman Des is the present Montgomery 
district of the Panjab. ] It was the year 1820 of the Birkramaiit era. [These two dates 
do not exactly correspond, but the poem was written in a.d. 1766.] 

When I produced the tale among learned men it became known to the world. Waris, 
those who have recited the Holy Kalma have attained salvation. Kharral Hans is a well- 
known place. Here I composed this story. Poets, you should determine the worth of my 
poem. I have let my horse loose in the arena. Other poets have wasted their efforts in 
writing on petty themes [ fit., ground in an handmill ]. I have composed a grand poem 
[ lit , ground my grain in a bullock-driven mill ]. 

0 wise man, you should note that there is a secret under the guise of my words. I 
have written this Hir with care and meditation. Young people read it with pleasure. I have 
planted a flower to give a sweet savour. Thank God my purpose is achieved. I have 
worked at it anxiously day and night. I have no capital of good works. Of what can 
I be proud? I have no hope without Thy grace. I am only a poor sinner. Without 
the favour of the Prophet I am helpless. I am ashamed of my unworthiness. The sinner 
trembles at the thought of the last trump even as the faithful are afraid for the faith and as 
pilgrims long for the sight of the Kaaba, even as the General thinks about the state of his 
army and as servants are afraid of their pay being cut for neglect of duty. 

Of all the wretched Panjab T am most concerned for Kasur. T am concerned for my 
faith and conscience even as Moses w'as frightened on Holy Sinai. Ghazis will 
get paradise and martyrs claim their houris. The world is outwardly fair but 
inwardly it is bad even as the sound of a drum is beautiful from afar. O God ! grant me 
faith and dignity and honour. Our hope is only on God the Bountiful. Waris Shah, I have 
no capital of good works. God grant me Thy presence. 

Waris Shah lives at Jandiala and is the pupil of the Saint of Kasur. Having finished 
the story I presented it to my master for his acceptance. (He elevates whom he will and 
throws down wdiom he will. God alone is great. All excellences and dignity are in 
God alone. I am helpless.) 

11 [This interesting but somewhat rambling Epilogue is translated at full length without any attempt 
at excision or condensation. The rest of the poem has been considerably condensed but nothing im- 
portant has been omitted F. UsnoRXE.] 
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With the aid of Shakei^anj I have conferred this benefit on the world. Wftris ShUi, 
your name will be famous, if God be kind. 0 Lord ! accept my humility. Dispel all my 
infirmities. Wftris Shah has shed the light of his genius over all the faithful in the world . 
0 God ! this is always my prayer that I may lean always on Thy support. Let me depart 
from this world in peace and give me Thy grace in the end. Keep me in Thy love and take 
the load of trouble off my shoulders. 

May he who reads or copies my poor efforts derive pleasure. May the Projfiietbe your 
intercessor and watch over you, past, present and future. O Almighty God ! overlook the 
fault of poor Waris Shah. By the grace of God I have fulfilled the request of my dear 
friends. The story of true lovers is like the scent of a rose in a garden. He who reads it 
with love in his heart will be able to separate the truth from the false. 

I have written a poem of mueh pith even as a string of royal pearls. I have written 
it at length and embellished it with various beauties. I have written it as a parable. It is as 
beautiful as a necklace of rubies. He who reads it will be much pleased and the people will 
praise it. 

Waris Sh4h is anxious to see God’s face even as Hit longed for her lover. I make my 
request before the Holy Court of God, who is the Lord of Mercy. If I have let fall a word 
in ignorance may God forgive me. Without Thy justice I have no shelter. My safety 
depends on Thy grace. May my anxieties about my faith and the world vanish. This 
is my only prayer. May God pardon him who copies these words and give his bounty to 
those who recite it May its readers enjoy the book. 0 God ! preserve the honour of all 
men. Let every man depart from this world with his shortcomings hidden from the 
public. God give all the faithful faith, conscience and a sight of His presence in the Day of 
Judgment. 


APPENDIX. 

HtR AND R.miHA OP W.\RIS SHAH, 1776 a.d. 

( A Critical Analysis^ 

By MULTANI [C. F. USBORNE ]. 

[This analysis is based on Piran Ditta’s edition printed for Mian Muhammad Din. The 
most complete edition of this poem is probably that lately published by the Newal Kishore 
Printing Works, Lahore, by L. Kashi Ram, 1332 a.h.= 1915 a.d. (1099 copies). It pro- 
fesses to be Muhammad Din’s edition of Piran Ditta’s text.] 

The love story of Hir and Ranjha is the most famous of all Panjabi tales. There have 
been at least twenty different versions of th' story printed in the vernacular written at 
different times by different poets. As far as the European public is concerned, the story 
was first brought to their notice by Garcin de Tassy, the French scholar, who published in 
French a translation of Makbul’s version. Next came Captain (now Sir Richard) Temple, 
who printed in his “Legends of the Panjab” two other versions, one from Jhang, the other 
om Patiala. Last came the Rev. Mr. Swynnorton, who gave an Abbottabad version of 
the story in his “ Romantic Legends of the Panjab.” 
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Temple in his book alludes to the version by Waris Shah and says he has been told 
it is the most popular of all and that it has the reputation of having been written in the most 
idiomatic Panjabi. Temple is right in both of these criticisms. 

There are many reasons why an English translation of Waris Shah’s poem would be 
welcome. In the first place it is the most popular and best written book in the Panjabi 
language. The language of the dialogues — ^and the book is made up principally of dialogue 
— corresponds almost exactly with the vernacular spoken in the Central and West Central 
parts of the Panjab. There could be no better text book for students of the language. 

The Central dramatic situation — ^a girl in love with a man whom she is not allowed 
to marry, hurriedly married elsewhere against her will — is a good one and it must strike a 
sympathetic chord in the heart of every man and woman in the Panjab. 

But the chief merit of Waris Shah’s poem is that round this interesting central problem, 
he has woven an excellent description of Panjab village life. I doubt if there is any other 
book which gives such a good picture of the village life of this province. 

We are told that Bullah Shah, a Sufi poet and contemporary of Waris Shah was a great 
friend of Darshani Nath. The latter from his name appears to have beena Jogi. Possibly 
Waris Shah too was personally acquainted with some of the Jogis, From internal evidence 
of the poem I should gather this was the case. His description of the Jogis on TiUa, of 
their jealousy of Rtojha and of their quarrels with Balnath, gives the impression of a 
picture drawn from personal experience. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the whole poem is the light it throws on the Jat 
character. It is admitted, I think, by everybody that Waris Shah has drawn the Jat to 
the life. The Jat is a rough and violent person. His chief weapon of offence is cunning or 
brute force. Banjha overcomes the scruples of the Mullah by the mere violence of his abuse 
and one is rather surprised that the Mullah gives way so tamely. Hir does not hesitate to 
thrash her lame imcle Kaido most unmercifully ; Kaido retaliates later on in the story by 
an equally savage onslaught on Hir’s girlfriends. Both sides indulge in a lot of very rough 
horse play. Ghuchak remarks with pride that Jats are crafty swindlers. 

When Ghuchak finds that his buffaloes refuse to eat after Ranjha’s dismissal, he at once 
recalls him, being apparently more concerned with the welfare of his cattle than with the 
reputation of his daughter. This attitude of Hir’s parents is a little puzzling, because 
shortly before this Ghuchak has boon declaring that Hir ought to be poisoned and killed for 
her outrageous conduct, and her mother Milki had been equally emphatic, and yet they ask 
Banjha to come back, thus inviting a repetition of the scandal. 

Their whole attitude towards their daughter is interesting. Their anger seems mainly 
prompted by personal pride; what they are chiefly concerned about is not that Hir has 
done what is wrong, but that they will get taimted about it by other people in the village. 
When Kaido proposes to poison Hir, the chief argument he uses is that if the Sials let Btojha 
marry Hir, the Sials in future wiU incur the reproach of double dealing. They poison Hir 
not to punish Hir or Banjha but to save themselves from the sarcasms of their neighbours. 

The interview between Banjha and Balnath throws an interesting light on the characters 
of both sides. When once Banjha has been initiated as a Jogi by Balnath, he throws off all 
disguise and admits that his real object in becoming a Jogi was to obtain in that disguise 
an interview with Hir. Balnath is naturally angry at having been thus deceived, and yet 
at the end of a very few minutes Banjha wins him round to such an extent that he induces 
him to offer a solemn prayer for the success of his adventure. 
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Is it to Ranjha’s merit to have taken in a holy man, or the holy man’s merit to have 
perceived a real case of true love, or is the holy man a bit of a muff and easily swindled ? 
It may be that Waris Shah is intentionally painting the Jats in rather black colours, 
for he goes out of his way on two occasions to indulge in a violent tirade against them. 

Legend relates that the Dogar Jats of Thatta Zahid turned the poet out of their viflage, 
because they thought he was on too friendly terms with a woman called Bhag Bhari. This 
is probably true. There is a reference to Bhag Bhari once in the poem and it is not unlikely 
that the poet’s love affair with Bhag Bhari inspired him to write his Hir. I have no doubt, 
that he drew freely on his own experiences in describing many of the episodes. 

I will now give a brief analysis of the story. As- far as I know, Waris Shah has never 
been translated into English before. Piran Ditta’s text is not very accurate and it contains 
many obvious repetitions and interpolations. I have unfortunately not had time to check 
the translation as carefully as I could wish, and if it is in places inaccurate I shoidd be very 
glad if any mistakes could be communicated to me. 

The poem opens with a typical Muhammadan preface, the praise of God in somewhat 
Sufiistic phraseology. “ Praise be to God who made Love the foundation of the world.” “God 
was the first lover ; he loved the Prophet Muhammad.” Next comes an invocation to the 
Fomr Eriends of the Prophet, Abu Bakr, Umar, Usman and Ali followed by an invocation 
to Pirs and more especially to Mohiuddin, the special Pir of the Poet and to Shakar Gunj the 
famous saint of Pak Pattan. “When Shakar Gunj made his abode at Pak Pattan the 
Punjab was delivered of all its troubles.” Then come a few lines explaining how the book 
came to be written. “ My friends came to me and said ‘ rewrite for us the forgotten 
story of the love of Hir and Ranjha.’ ” The poet explains the pains he has taken in writing 
the poem. “ I have bridled the steed of rare genius, set love on his back and let him loose 
in the field.” 

The style then drops to a more sober narrative, a description of Talcht Hazara and the 
Ranjha Jats. We are then introduced to the family of Mauju headman (Chaudhri) of the 
village and Dhido his youngest and favourite son known later in the story as Ranjha. Mauju 
dies. Ranjha quarrels mth his brothers and their wives. The dialogue between 
Ranjha and his sisters-in-law is most vivacious and natural. The Kazi is called in to parti- 
tion the family land and, being suitably bribed, he gives the worst land to Ranjha. Ranjha 
on account of these family disagreements decides to leave his home and sock his fortunes 
elsewhere. His first adventure is at a mosque whore he wishes to put up for the night. He 
has a battle of words with the Mullah. 

The incident is interesting partly for the satirical description of the Mullah and partly for 
the light it throws on the free-thinking attitude of the Jats. “ Tell me, ” says Ranjha, “ the 
difference between what is holy and what is unholy ; what is prayer made of i Who ordained 
prayer 1 ” It is noticeable that the Mullah is unable to answer any of theso questions and the 
interview ends in a typical exchange of abuse. Ranjha is ultimately allowed to spend the 
night in the mosque. The next incident is Ranjha’s adventure at the ferry where he comes 
into collision with Luddan the boatman. We are introduced here for the first time to the 
fascination which Ranjha’s musical powers and his beauty exercise over the people he meets. 
The character of Luddan the ferryman is treated on the same broad humourous lines as that 

of the Mullah. The next scene is at this same ferry and the first meeting of Ranjha and Hir 
is described. 
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The beauty of Hir and her girl friends is detailed in a somewhat high flown 
language, but a good deal of the imagery is interesting and some of it is worth quoting. Hit’s 
beauty “ slays Khatris and Khojas in the bazaar ” like a murderous Kazilbash trooper 
riding out of the military camp. We meet here the word which gave its name to the Urdu 
language “ urd bazaar." Incidentally this gives us an interesting glimpse of the terror 
inspired by the Kazilbash horseman and perhaps recalls the sack of Delhi by Nadir Shah. 
“ The eyes of Hir’s girl friends were pencilled with the collyrium of Ceylon and Kandahar.” 
“ Their eye-brows are like the bows of Lahore.” '"The ring in Hir’s nose shone like the 
polar star.” “Her beauty was as mighty as the onset of a storm.” “ Her features were 
as lovely as the curves of a manuscript ” and “ her teeth were as beautiful as the seeds 
of pomegranate.” “ Her locks are like black cobras sitting on the treasures of the Bar.” 
(The belief is fairly widespread that cobras sit guarding buried treasure). “ The onset of her 
beauty was as if armies from Kandahar had swept over the Punjab.” This simile gives 
us an interesting picture of the recurrent invasions of India by the Muhammadans of 
Afghanistan and Central Asia. It is a simile that often recurs in the poem. Hir then 
abuses the boatman for lotting Ranjha .sleep on her couch. They — Hir and her girl 
friends — descended on the boatman like a hailstorm sweeps over a field.” Hir then 
addresses Ranjha and the interview ends in both falling in love with each other. 

The conversation of the two lovers is particularly interesting to English readers as the 
position of women in the east and the west is quite different. Hence the love scenes are 
cast in a different mould and the whole atmosphere of the love-making is quite different from 
that to which we are accustomed in the romantic literature of Europe. In the west the man 
is the lover and the woman the beloved. It is the man who falls in love with the woman and 
tries to win her affection. Man is the hunter, the pursuer, and woman the object of his pursuit. 
In the Panjab, and possibly in the cast generally, the situation seems somewhat reversed. In 
nearly all Panjab literature the woman is the lover. More emphasis is laid on the woman’s 
affection for the man than on the man's for the woman. It is she who makes love to the man. 
It is the woman who takes the initiative in all the stratcgoms and escapade incident in the 
adventure of love. The wives of Luddan fall in love with Ranjha, not Ranjha with them. 
They start off making love to him with alacrity long before he has over noticed their 
existence. When Hir and Ranjha fii’st meet, it is Hir who first falls in love with Ranjha. 
The affection of course rapidly becomes mutual, but the dialogue clearly shows that 
Hir is the lover and that the first advances come from her. It is Hir not Ranjha who 
suggests Ranjha shall become Ghuchak’s cowherd. In any European story the initiative 
in this respect would smely have been taken by the man. Then, later on in his story, it 

is Hir who suggests that Ranjha should turn Jogi and meet her in this disguise. It is the 

woman who suggests the ruse by whicii Hir shall feigu snake-bite and Ranjha shall be called 
in as a physician to cure her. Throughout the story indeed the whole initiative lies with 
Hir, and as far as the love-story is concerned Ranjha is a very poor spirited creature compared 
with Hir. The hero of the love-story is certainly Hir not Ranjha. 

if this is typical of Panjabi love affairs at the present day, it is doubtful whether 
the framers of the Indian Penal Code were well advised when, on matters of abduction and 
r unnin g away with other peoples’ wives they decided not to punish the woman. If the 
woman is the lover and author of all the initiative in such affairs, she certainly ought not 
to get off scot free. This is I believe and has been for a long time the opinion of the 

Indian public. But this is a digression and I will return to the story. 
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From the English point of view it is, as I have said, interesting to note that the prin- 
cipal advances come from Hir and that Ran j ha somewhat condescendingly agrees to accept 
them. It is Ranjha who is doubtful about Hir’s fidelity and he has no hesitation in 
informing the lady of this fact. 

Hir then goes to her parents and persuades her father and mother to take on Ranjha as 
their cowherd. 

“ My father ”, urges Hir, “ he is as learned as Solomon and he can shave the very beard 
of Plato. He has cunning to trace out thefts and he speaks with wisdom in the assembly 
of the eiders. He can decide thousands of disputes and is learned in the wisdom of the Dogar 
Jats. He can swim buffaloes across the river and recover stolen cattle. He stands stead- 
fast in his duty as a wrestler stands firm in the midst of the arena.” 

Hir is successful in her endeavours and Ranjha is taken on as cowherd. 

We then get a picture of Ranjha looking after the cattle in the Bar. In the forest he 
meets the Five Pirs — Khwaja Khizar, the God of waters; Shakr Gunj, the saint of Pak Pattan; 
Shahbaz Kalandar of Uch ; Zakaria of Multan, and Sayyad Jalal of Bukhara, also known as 
Makhdum Jahanian. The Hirs console Ranjha and promise that he shall be successful in 
his pursuit of Hir, “ Hir has been bestowed on you by the Bar bar of God.” 

Each of the Pirs then gives him a present, Khwaja Khizar a turban tuft, Sayyad Jalal a 
dagger, 2^karia a stick and blanket, Lai Shahbaz Kalandar a ring, and Shakar Ganj 
a handkerchief. 

Then comes a passage in praise of buffaloes, “ They swim in the deep waters ; their 
soft eyes were like lotus buds and their teeth like rows of pearls.” After this Hir comes to 
visit Ranjha in the forest. 

These frequent visits of Hir to Ranjha in the forest start scandal among the village 
gossips and Hir’s mother Milki gives her a severe lecture. 

" The taunts of the village folk have burnt me up utterly. Would to God no daugther 
like Hir had over been born to me.” Hir, however, will not listen to her mother and refuses 
to give up Ranjha. 

Next, Hir’s crippled uncle Kaidu, the villain of the piece, comes on the scene. He has 
heard rumours of the love affair and he determines to see for himself if it is true. Disguised 
as a fakir, he gets into the forest and begs food from Ranjha. Rtojha unsuspectingly gives 
him part of the food Hir has brought him from her home. When Hir comes back from 
the river, Ranjha tells her of the visit of the fakir. Hir rounds on him for being such a 
fool as to be taken in by Kaidu, and she runs off and catches Kaidu on the way to the 
village and gives him a severe thrashing. 

Kaidu, however, escapes with a piece of the food which Ranjha gave him and he shows 
it to the village elders as evidence of the shame which Hir is bringing on the village; he 
advices Hir’s parents to get her married at once. 

There is another scene between Hir and her mother. Hir throughout is umrepentant. 

The scandal is so pronounced that Chuchak decides to send Ranjha away. “ Tell 
me, brothers of the Sials”, he says reflectively, “ what use have we for a cowherd 
like this ? I did not engage him to be a bull among my cows. I meant him to take my 
buffaloes and not girls into the forest 1 ” 
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Btojha then leaves Chuckak’a service exclaiming, “ May thieves take yonr bnSaloes 
and dacoits run away with your calves ! What do I care for your huflaloes or your daughter, 
for twelve years I have grazed your buffaloes and now you turn me out without wages.” 

When Ranjha leaves, the buffaloes refuse to graze and many of them get lost, so 
Chuchak decides to ask Ranjha to come back. Rinjha agrees to come back and is 
installed again as cowherd. The Five Pirs again appear to Hir and Ranjha and assure 
them of their ultimate happiness. 

The Kazi then appears and scolds Hir for her conduct. Hir argues with the Kazi and 
her parents and flatly refuses to give up Ranjha. Hir sends a message to Ranjha that she 
is unhappy with her parents. Ranjha again has an interview with the Five Pirs; he sings 
before them and gains their further approval. Ranjha’s skill in music is explained at some 
length. If the passage is not an interpolation, it is rather an unnecessary display of musical 
learning on the part of the author. 

This appears to be rather typical of Waris Shah. On several occasions he is rather 
fond of displaying his learning. For instance in his description of the different kinds of 
grasses and buffaloes in the Bar and in his description of Ra,njha’s medical skill. Indian 
readers of the poet are greatly impressed by this and they regard his learning as little less 
than miraculous. 

After this musical interlude Ranjha discusses the nature of love with Mithi the barber 
woman. Mithi professes to explain the differing nature of woman of various castes in love 
affairs, Sikh women, Bengali women. Hill women, etc. This passage is rather an insipid 
tour de force and probably a good deal of it is interpolated. 

Ranjha and Hir then take Mithi into their confidence and arrange to meet in her house. 

Then comes rather an interesting description of Hir and her friends and R3.njha bathing 
in the Chenab. Kaido again hears that Ranjha and Hir are meeting in the forest and he tells 
Hir’s parents. Hir and her mother have angry words. Hir's mother indulges in some very 
pointed criticism of her daughter’s conduct. 

The author shows himself completely acquainted with the more pointed features of the 
feminine vocabulary. This passage is probably the most complete dictionary of Panjabi 
feminine abuse that has yet appeared in print. For obvious reasons I do not venture to 
translate it. 

The wicked uncle Kaido again distinguishes himself by discussing Hir’s escapades with the 
elders of the village. Hir’s girl friends tell her Ernido has been spreading scandal about her. 
They catch him and give him a thorough thrashing. The violence of the Jat girls is well 
brought out in this and other passages. The girls encircled him even as police guards 
encircle Lahore. They burnt his hut and let dogs and chickens loose all over his things.’ ’ 

This passage perhaps refers to the police-guards put round Lahore by Adina Beg to watch 
over the Sikhs. 

The return of the girls after wrecking Kaido’s hut is described in another historical simile . 
” It was as if the royal armies had returned to Lahore after subduing Muttra.” This 
probably refers to the invasion of Muttra by Ahmad Shah in 1758.'* 

12 See Elliot, Vol. VT It, page 16S, quoting from Firft'ii-ua-NTZ'iriu written by Mahammad Islam, 
a contemporary writer. “ Najibudaula, having found moans of secretly communicating with the 
Abdali, invited him to come to Hindustan. Accordingly, in the beginning of the fourth year of the 
reign (S-C. of Alamgir II), he came to Delhi, and. having ravaged it, proceeded to Muttra, where he 
massacred the inhabitants, broke the temples, and having plundered the town of immense wealth in 
property and cash, he cut the very nose of Hindustan, and returned to Lahore, where he gave hi? 
youngest son the title of Timur Shah, and loft Jahan Khan there with the designation of Minister.” 
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Kaido then complains to the panchayat who try and sooth his wounded feelings. They 
call up the girls and ask them why they have treated Kaido in this way. The girls make a 
spirited but obviously untrue defence. They put their fingers into their mouths with amaze- 
ment and replied, “ He is a lewd and wicked fellow, he pinches our cheeks and handles us in 
a mighty unbecoming fashion.” 

The girls then go and complain to Milki. They exclaim sarcastically, “ You are kind to 
a quarrelsome knave like this cripple, and make your daughters stand before the village 
elders. This is a new kind of justice.” 

Kaido is discontented with his treatment at the hands of the panchayat and accuses them 
of partiality. Chuchak rebukes Kaido saying, “ Ours is not a panchayat of men without 
shame or fear of God. We do the thing that is just and hate the thing that is evil. Let me 
see with my own eyes that your story is true and T will cut the throat of this wicked 
hussy and turn the shepherd out of this country.” 

Kaido then lies in ambush in the forest and seeing one day Hir and Ranjha together he 
runs off and tells Chuchak. Chuchak saddles his horse and surprises the lovers in each other’s 
company. Hir with admirable commonsense and presence of mind suggests that her father 
had better overlook and pardon this escapade and that the less he talks about it the better it 
will be for the family honour and peace of mind. Chuchak with equal commonsense comes 
to the conclusion that the sooner he gets Hir safely married the better. 

The scene then shifts to RAnjha’s home at Takht Hazara. His brothers and their wives 
exchange letters with Hir and her father suggesting they shall let Ranjha come hack to his 
home. Chuchak replies with spirit, “ We will not turn him out but if he wants to go and see 
his brothers nobody will prevent him.” 

Rftnjha’s sister-in-law has a distinctly feminine slap at Hir: “If you want boys to 
debauch we can supply you with plenty.” She then adds with an admirable touch of feminine 
jealousy, “ If you wish to compete with us on the score of beauty we are quite ready to accept 
the challenge.” 

Hir is quite ready with her retort Did RAnjha’s sisters- in-law love him so much that 
they turned him out of his father’s house ” ? Hir firmly refuses to give up Ranjha, saying 
maliciously, “ He refuses to go however much you may exert yourselves."’ I have quoted 
some of the remarks in the letters to .show that Waris Shah is not without some skill in draw- 
ing characters. 

Chuchak next discusses to whom he shall marry Hir. It is pointed out to him by the 
brotherhood that the Sials have never given their daughters to Ranjha Jats ; hence marrying 
her to RSnjha is vetoed as out of the question. Chuchak is advised by his friends and 
relations to marry Hir to Saida, a Khera. The Khera.s had suggested the alliance, and as it 
was a good match, Chuchak decides to give Hir in marriage to Saida. 

Hir upraids her mother when she hears of these matrimonial arrangements being made 
behind her back. The Sial girls come and sympathize with Ranjha on his bad luck and they 
upraid Hir for being faithless to Ranjha. Hir tells the girls to bring Ranjha to see her in 
the disguise of a girl and she defends herself saying, “ I have been telling my lover to run 
away with me, but the silly fellow missed his chance. Why does he turn round now and blame 
his bad fortune ?” Then follows the description of the preparations made by Chuchak for 
the marriage. 
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SPECIMEN OF THE SOUTH ANDAilAN LANGUAGE. 

{Recorded in 1879, since when the race has been gradwalhj dying out.) 

Wai dol dkd-jawai erem-tdga-, dhi huraij Vot ting tolo boicho. 
Incised I (name of tribe) jungle-dweller, my village of name (name of village), 
juru tek elarpdla-, rmda ela-wdnga-ya bud tek tot-gdra ten ndiinga-bedig 

sea from far, if daj'-hreak-at home from coast to walking tthile 

tilik dila ten ddlagke. m'ar-drduru ogar jlbaba than bdraij ten 

perhaps evening in reach-will. We all months several own villages in 
buduke, hgd (tdr-olo-len) jeg I'eddre dryoto I6t-paicha-len lirke. ona 
dwell-do, then (afterwards) dance for coast-people among go-do. When 
kichi-kan jeg-ikke oko^dranga tgal I'eddre min kdtik-ikke, 

like-this go for a dance-do habitually barter for something (thither) take-do, 

kichikan reg-dama, edte reg-kdiob, date rata, edte job, edit 

namely pork, also red-pigment, also wooden-arrow>, also baskets, also 
chdpanga, Mte kud, (ate rdb, edte fdla-6g, edte 

reticules, also hand-nets, also netting (see App. XIll), also white pigment, also 
tdJMg, tale pdrepa, edte kdpa-jdlnga, d-wth. 

hones, also sleeping -mats, also leaf -screens, et cetera. 

m’akat-tt-doinga-bedig ekdro.(-tek) oto-ld rdmit-ldyake dl-bedig kdike. 

We arriving on according-to-cu.stom first sing-clo and dance-do, 

tdr-olo-len drdnru min igalke, iigd inerl'ikpOr ddUiga len ig-bddig-nga 

afterwards ail things barter-do, then some of us spearing to seeing 

I'eddre dryoto t'ot-ixi'icha-laf ddam len dkan-gaike, marat-dilu 

for coast-people with bottom of boat in go (in canoe)-do, the rest of us 

dryoto-ngiji mitiknga erem-deleke- 

coast-kinsfolk accompanying huut-pigs-in-jungle-do. 

drla I'ikpor tdr-olo-len tneda min drdurii kichi-kun eki, ida-td, cho, 

Days a few after we things all such-as pig arrows, iron, knives, 

ivolo, bijma, yddi-kbiob, yddi.-dama, bdo, cMdi, 

adzes, bottles, turtle-unguent (see pigment), turtle-tlesl). Nautilus shoWr-. Pinna shells, 
garen, reketo-td, d-w'h, igalnga len. brok- ydp> 

Devialium octogonum, Heniicardimn unedo, el cet'-ra. b.irterin" in obtained which 

eninga-bidig chelepdke, ngd tn'ar-drdiiru uyke. 

having-taken take-leave-do, then we-all return-home-do. 

ignnrum dryoto len ydt taij)vga -tek. bl-bi'dig piinenga -I, k. 6l-bidig 
Just as coast people to shooting fish from, <uii! netting-fish from, and 
yddi-lobinga -tek, 61-bcdig bko-delenga -tek. nl-hedig ydt-dilu 

turtle-hunting from, and hunting pigs along coast from, and other means 

■tek, eba-kdehya dkd-welab ynba-, did erem-tdga -len hedig a'dhlen-wdblen 
from, ever food-difficult not, sf> jungle-dwellers to also every season 

ydt ubaba wai-. 
food plenty indeed. 

m'ar-erem-tdga-Vdrduru gumul-ya ekan bud- len arat-ti'egike, djun 

We jungle-dwellers all rainy-season during own home.s in remuin-do. oidy 
rdp-wab -len yum pUainga I'eddre er-tdlke, m'at-ngiji 

fruit-season m rain absence of (without) Ijccau^e-of pay-visits-do, our kinsfolk 

drdiirii igbudignga Veddre, ogar uba-tid an ikpbr len meda wljke, 

all seeing because of. iiiooii one or two in we retmn-home-do, 

ot-pdyi baila - wdb len kai-ita-ban jnranga I'eb bud 

atain (name of tree)-season ( see -\]!p, IX) in jack-fruit-sced burying for homes 
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tele meda jaluke. ogar ubatul - len ekan bdraij lot vAjke. 

from we shift-our-quarters-do. Moon one in own villages to retum-do. 

m'afngiji len aryoto tek eremtaga at-<ibaba. bdr-l’dkd- 

Our tribesfolk among coast-people from (than) jungle-men numerous, (name of vil- 

btl tek iolo-bdicho bodia-, ddnet Srem koktdr len tolo-boicho 

lage — see Map) than (name of village) large, but jungle interior in (name of village) 
tek bdraij jibaba bodia. meia bud dryoto Via bud tek chdnag-, 

than villages several large. Our huts coast-people of huts than large, 

tdlik jibaba meda gdi yoblake ydba-. 
years several we fresh (new) thatch-do not. 


tdlik uma len m'ar-drduru ikan ekan bdraij lagiba ydt dogaya woke. 

Year whole in we all own own villages near food plenty obtain-do. 

ngdtek-figdtek ydt tepnga Veb met at duruma-. med' iji-ldinga koike 
Now’-and-then food getting for us for sufheient , We frequently dance-do 

ol-bedig rdmit-toyukc. 
and sing -do. 


ona meta bdraij len uchin-ol oko-like iigd m'ar-drdnru er Vdrlua len 

When our village in any-one die-does then we-all place vacant to 

jdUike, kdto cMng-tornga an daranga len ekdra naikan ogar I'ikpor 
migrate-do, there hut or (see hut) in custom like moons few 
pdlike, tdr-dlo'len td droknga bSdig t‘i-tdlainga Veb iolo-bdicho 

stay-do, afterwards bones obtaining on tears-shedding (dance) for (name of village) 

lat wijke. 
to retnrn-do. 


moda oko-linga ydbalen med’ eremtdga Via bdraij len at-jang’gi ligala 
If dead without we jungle-dwellers of villages in old-persons children 

bedig drlalen buduke. ogun rdp-wdb len m’otot-paichalen metat (d) pail 
also always reside-do. Only fruit-season in us-with our women 

jeg-tknga I'eddre arat-barmike : kfnig ol-l'dr- 

paying-entertainment-visits for pass-night-away-from-home-do; otherwise they 

duru at-jang’gi ligala naikan ekan bdraij len buduke. 

all old-people children like own villages in reside-do. 


gvmul -len reg-delenga I'eddre med’ hula iji-loinga drla I'ikpOr m'arat- 

Rainy-season in pig-hunting for we men often days few spend- 

barmike. 

night- away-f rora-home-d o. 


med' eremtdga. aryoto igld, dko-jciranga jdlake ydba I’eddre 

We jungle-dwellers, coast-people unlike, habitually migrate-do not because-of 
med'drlalen meta btra ol-bedig dkd-Mchal lagiba kdrke ydba-, lAanchd 

we always our rubbish and food-refuse near cast-aside-do not, therefore 

meta bdraij len dt-au jdbag ydba-. 

our villages in smell bad not. 


metat dryoto len bedig bdraij I'ikpor, kdto ed’ dko-jd. 

Our coast -people among also villages (permanent) few, there they habit- 
ranga ogar jibaba buduke, toba-tek arat-dilu iji-loinga jdla- 

ually moons several dwelt-do, while the rest (of them) frequently shift-their- 

fee. 

quarters-do. 
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itiad-ereirUdga, 6l-bedig dryoto I ia bdraij lagya 

Us jungle-dwellers and coast -dwellers of villages (permaueiit) near 

bud-l'drtdm doga- juru I'otig-pd-len drla-dilu-reatek erem tobo- 

kitchen-middens large sea vicinity in from time immemorial jungle dense, 

dona din leii Ibho yaba-. 

but interior of i angle in dense not. 

dka-kede Via irem koktdr-len llrnga- h'dig icai di) iteni-idga 
(Name of tribe) of jungle inside (interior) going on indeed I jungle-dwellers 

al-ubaba ig-bddigre. meda Make ana kdto mat-duru tek at-vbaba-. 

numerous see-did. We c.»n.sider-di> tirat there ns-all than numerous. 

erem -leu dilu-rea-tek chauga-tdbanga Vidal tek thiga-bn beringa. wai 

Jungle in everywhere ancestors (post-dilu. iai) time since path.s good. Indeed 

dot didiitik dku-bia I'drddra ig-hddigre, akat-btra-biidya ka-wa'i-drlakn yabd-. 
I now (name of tribe) al! seen-liave, inhabitant.s now-a-days few. 


med'drduni, dku-bojig-ydh 61-he.dig dkd-kol Via ekdra 
We all (name of tribe) and (name of tribe) of eustoms 

ekdra makal - para ; et-tek M-dig m akal-jdwai 

customs our similar ; t hem-among also as of the dkd - jmcai 


It-daike. and’ 
know-do, their 

naikan 
tribe like 


aryoto dl-bedig 

coast-people as well as 

jibaba 

several heart-of-jungle 


irem-taga- kdto hedig 

jungle-dwellers, tliere also 

leii dko-jdranga budakc, ekan 
in habitually dwell-do, own 


irem-tdga 

jungle-dwellers 

ikan bdraij leu 
own village in 


dr-ti-tegike. dkd-bdjig-ydb 
remaiivdo. ^^Name of tribe) 


Via din ketia 

>if jungle-interior small 


Veddre 

liecau.se-of 


ogar 

moons 

bedig 

also 

kdto 

there 


erem-tdga 

jungle-people 


yabd-. 

few. 


Free Tra nslatio n . 


1 belong to the inland section of the d^d-jawaf tribe (see .Map, I. A., 1919, facing p. 24). 
The name of rav village is folo-bdicho. It is far from the sea. If one were to start for the 
coast at daybreak one might ix-rhaps i)y walking all day reach it in the evening. 

We all live for several months at a time in our own villages, and then we visit the coast 
people for a dance. On such occasion-- it is customary to take with us articles for barter, 

such as ; pork, red pigment lui.xerl with pig'.s fat. wooden-heailed arrows, baskets, reticule-, 

hand-nets, ornamental uettina, white clay for personal adornment, hone.- . sleeping-mal 
leaf-screens, etc. 

On our arrival wo tirst. according to custom, sing and dance, after which we barter 
all our things, and then some of us accompany parties of eoastmen in their canoes in order 
to witness their skill in the use of the harpoon, we meanwhile squatting in the bottom of 
the canoes. The rest of our party join their coast-friends at pig-hunting. 

After a few days we pack up all the articles we have received in exchange from the coast 
people, such as iron-headed pig-arrows, scrap-iron, knife- blade.s. adzes, glas.s- bottles and 
red-pi‘^menbs mixed with turtle-fat, turtle-flesh, Nautihn shells. Pinna shells, Dentaliuin 
octogonnm shells, Heankardium nnedo .shells, etc., and then taking leave we return to our 

•village. 
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Just as the coast-people b>' shooting and netting fish, by harpooning turtles and hunting^ 
pigs along the coast and by other means experience no difficulty in regard to food, so also do 
we who live in the jungle find plenty to eat in every season. 

All who live in the jungle remain in their village-s during the rainy season. We go our 
rounds of visits only during the fruit-season when there is no rain. It is then we go to see 
our kinsfolk at a distance. After an absence of a month or so we return. We again leave 
our homes towards the close of the dry-season in order to Collect and bury jack-fruit seeds 
(Artocarpus citaplasha) for subsequent consumption. In about a month we return to our 
homes. 

In our tribe those living in the heart of the jungles are more numerous than those living 
on the coast, tolo-boicho is larger than bdrldki-bil, but there are several villages in our Jungle 
larger than tolo-boicho. Our huts are al.so larger than those of the people on the coast, and 
last several years without renewal. 

During the whole year we find plenty of ff>od near out villages. We find it sufficient 
to go only now and then to get food. We frequently spend our time in dancing and 
singing. 

When any death occurs in our villages we all migrate to some vacant camping-ground, 
where we provide ourselve.s with temporary huts, in which we live according to custom for 
a few months ; after which we recover the bones of the de.''eased. and return to tdlo-bdicho in 
order to perform the prescribed “ tear-shedding ” dance. Only under such circumstances 
is an established village vacated entirely for a certain time. 

Women pass the night away from homes only when they accompany us (men) in the 
fruit-season for the purpose of paying our (annual) visits to our friend,? ; otherwise, they,, 
like the old people and young children, always remain in their own villages. 

When engaged in a pig-hunting expedition during the rains, we men often spend two 
or more days away from our homes. 

As we who live in the jungle, unlike the coast-dwellers, are not in the habit of migrating 
from one camping-ground to another, we deposit all our rubbish and refuse-matter at a dis- 
tant from our villages, so that we are not troubled with offensive odours. 

There are a few permanent villages among the coast -people, where some of the inmates 
usually dwell continuously for many months, while the rest of the community are constantly 
shifting their quarters. 

There are large kitchen- middens near our villages as well as those of the permanent 
coast-dwellers. In the vicinity of the coast the jungle is denser than in the interior. 

I have visited the interior of the dkd-lcede territory, where I observed that there were 
a considerable number of people. We believe that they are more numerous than ourselves. 
We have had good jungle paths from remote times. I have now seen all the members of 
the South Andaman tribe ; their number is small. 

We are acquainted with the habits and customs of the akd-bojig-ydb and akd-kdi 
tribes, they resemble ours. As with us so among them there are both coast-dwellers and 
jungle -dwellers. There also the latter are in the habit of living for months together in the 
heart of the jungle, and remaining each one at his own village. As only a small portion of 

the ukU-bojig-ydb territory is any distance from the sea there are but few jungle-dwellers 
in that tribe. 



Plate Viii. INDIAN ANIIQIIAPY. 



“cliaiig-toriijta” (see Hut p. 74i with Andamanese, sliowins (a) altitude when sleeping, 
(b) sharpening arrow-head, and (e) greeting after long separation. (See \\’eep). 
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APPENDIX VI.* 


COMPARATIVE LIST OE WORDS LX CERTAIN ANDAIVLAN DIALECTS AS 
RECORDED IN 1876-79. WORDS INDICATING VARIOUS ORGANS 
AND PORTIONS OF THE HUMAN BODY. 


— 

aka-bea- 1 

I 

dkd-bala'wa- | 

dka-bdjig- I 
gab- 1 

dkd-juwai- 

dkd-kdl- 

dkd-yere- 

abdominal 

walls 

ib-dpa-chad- 

mb-dpa- 

chdau 

ib-kdicha- 

•d-mfd-la 

mula{fhe) 

c-pilu 

ankle 

ing-togur- ; 
dng-tdr 

oong-pod-tal 

ing-lAgar- 

^ng-fdgar- 

’ogar{che) 

dng-bn'no 

arm 

ig-gud- 

ig-gCid 

'r-kid- 

-kit- i 

k%t{che ) 

ir-kit 

arm, fore- 

ig-kopa- 

ig-kdpa 

tr-pdla- i-pdlak ; 

odlak{che) 

Ir-bdla 

arm, fore- ! 

(fleshy 
portion) 

jb-kopa- 

dnma- 

ab-kdpa- 

ddamo 

1 

ab-pdla- 1 

fhdnia- | 

1 

%-pnlak-tdma ^ 

odlak-tdma 

(eke) 

dng-bdla- 

tkdmo 

arm, upper- 

ig-knrupi- 

ig-gicarab 

ir-kurpi- I 

’-kurupi 

krupi{che) 


arm, upper 
(fles% 
portion) 

ab-kurupi- 

dama- 

ab-gvoarab- 

ddamo 

ah-kurpi- 

fhdma- 

a-kiirupi- 

tdwa 

krupi-tdma 

{che) 


arm, biceps of 

ig-gdra- 

ig-gdrka 

ir- kura- 

i-lciro 

kuroi(che) 


arm-pit 

ab-dtva- 

oab-kdukan 

ab-kdran- 

d-kdran 

ab-kdran(dte) 

dug- pong 

back 

ab-gudur- : 
ab-ldn- 

dab-gudur 

•ib-Mtar- 

kitar 

kilar{che\ 

61 -bd 

beard (jaw- 
hair) 

lieard (chin- 
hair) 

dkd-ekilhpij- 

dkd-ddal-pij- 

\ 

d-aka-ikib- 

pit 

d-aka-dareka- 

pit 

ddeib-paij- 

6-terya-paij- 

odka-teib-paij 

ddka-treya- 

paij 

teb-pai(che) 

triija-pai- 

(che) 

ir-iap-bi 

bladder (hi. 
urinc-of- 
plaee) 

dr-ulu-l’ia-ir- 

6ar-ulo~Voge~ 

er 

ar-chdle-Viya- 

iilC't- 

rd-chala- 

Idiya-iiwa 

i 

chdla-Viya- 

tiu;a{che) 


blood (if of 
hand ) 

6ng-ti- 

6-ong-tti. 

dng-tcua- 

\dng-tewa 

ttwi{che) 


l)od,\ 

ab-chdu- 

oah-chdttu 

ab-kdak- 

d-kelik 

ab-kelik{che) 


bone (if of 

ar-td- 

Car-td 

ar-td- 

rd-td 

t5{che) 


It 

bowels (intes- 
tines) 

ab-jddo- 

dab-jdado 

ab-chuta 

d-chuta 

chuta{che) 

jekd-kdt 

brain 

dt-mun- 

oat-mdun 

dla-mina- 

dta-mina 

dta-mtna{che^ 



* As it 18 found that the material available for Appendix VI would, if incorporated in its entirety in this 

place, not only entail delay in preparation — consisting as it does of notes written more than 40 years ago but 

also increase to an unreasonable extent the space occupied by the appendices, it is considered desirable to 
tumish here one only of the many sections or parts pertaining thereto, reserving the remaining comparative 
tables for subsequent consideration. They relate to the following subjects : — Terms indicating degrees of 
relationship : Articles made and used by the Andamanese ; Their various occupations ; Living objects known 
to them ; Miscellaneous natural objects ; Vocabulary of words in common use ; Tables of pronominal forms ; 
Tables illustrating pronominal declension and the conjugation of verbs. 
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dka-bea- 


dkd-balaiva- 


dkd-bojig- 

ydb- 


aka-juwai- j dkd-kdU 


dkd-yire- 


breast 

ig-karn- 

[ig-kdam 

ir-kdma- 

t-Jidma 

kami (che) 

1 

i 

(mamma) 


1 



1 

l)reast, nippb 

' ig-kdm-V6t- 

ig-kdam-l'oaf- 

ir-koma-i'dto 

- i-kdma-r din- 

kami-lo-pdt 


ef 

ch&ta- 

j chektoa 

to- 

1 to 

(che) 


buttocks 

ar-dama- 

^^ar-ddamo 

nr-thdma- 

rd-tdiHa 

t6nui(che) 

era-thdnio 

calf of leg 

iib-chdUa- 

dab-choaltd- 

ah-cholld- 

d-chditd- 

chdr-tdma 



dama- 

doamo 

j tkdmn- 

tdmn 

(che) 

j 

cheek 

ig-db- 

ig-ko-drmo 

f 

ir-kdb- 

i-hap 

kap(che) 

ir-noko 

chest 

dt-chdlnui- 

dat-chdalai/i 

dta-vhahim- 

\dta-chdla in 

1 

dta-pdk(che) 

, d-burongn 

chin 

dkd-dddl- 

d-aka-darika 

d-terya- 

^ddka-treya 

lriya(che) 

coccyx 

ar-gudwin- 

‘^dar-gudain 

\ar-gudin- 

rd-pdtal 

gudin(che) 


collar-bone 

dkd-godla- 

.d-aka-gddla \ 

q-kutal- 

ddka-kuiaf 

kutal(che) 


ear 

ig-puku- 

'fig-puku ' 

ir-bd- 

\t-bdka 

b6ka(che) 

ir-bd 

eye 

ig(or t)-dal- 

ig-ddal 

ir -kodak- 

'f-tdl 

1 

\^kddik(che) 

ir-ulu 

,, -brow 

ig-punyur- 

ig-pungu ^ 

Ir-beng- 

•i-bea-kain 

bm-kaih(che) 

xr-ulu-be 

,, -lash 

'ig(or \)-dal- 

ig-ddal-pU 

Ir-kodak-l din- 

i-tidl-ldta- 

kddik-pai{chey 

ir-ulu-tu-be 


1 di-pij 


paij- 

j paij 

1 


» -lid 

igior lydal- 

ig-ddal-kait i 

Ir-kddak- 

( 

l-tdl-Vdta-kait 

kddik-kait ^ 



rSi-iy 


Vdla-kait- 


(cfte) 


face 

ig-mugu- 1 

ig-mugu ; 

if-mika- 

i-tnika 

mtka(che) \ 

ir-miko 

finger 

dng-koro- 1 

^‘i-ong^yukur 'ong-nochap- 

d»g-mil 

puta-tdka- , 

dug- kora 



1 

1 



ddng(che) i 

middle^ 

dng-koro- 

.... long-nochap- 

dng-mil- 

iidichap-miki : 
chal(che) ' 



mugu-chdl- 

1 

mika-chdl- 

mika-chdl 


,! little 

ong-iti-pil- 

d-ong-kHepi 1 

dng-katap- 

dng-kdt-tap 

puta-td-kdtap ’ 



1 

1 

1 

] 



(che) 


foot 

dug- png- 

dong-pdag 1 

dng-pdg- 

dng-ldk 

tdk(che) 'dng-iiid-ld 

foot, sole of 

dng-elma- 

dong-kalma 

dng-kalam- 

dng-kdlam 

kdlam(cht) i 

ing-kotra 

forehead 

ol-mugu- 

dat-mugu 

dfa-rtuka- 

dta-mika 

dta-mika(cke) i 

'r-miko 

gall-bladder 

ab-nema- 

dab-lodknr 

ab-tam- 

d-fdkam 

fdm(che) 


gullet 

dkd-delta- 

daka-gorgatn 

d-kotdta- 

.o~oka~kuktatak 

kdldta(che) | 


hair (of head) 

i6l-)ptj- 

(dat-)pii 

(dla-)paij- 

{dta-)paij 

(dta-)pai(che) '( 

[ir-)br 

hand 

dng-koro- 

dong-^^^^ 

dtig-kdra- 

dug- kora 

A’ora? ( che ) kora 

head * 

6t-cketa- 

dat-chektoa 

dii-to- 

i-td 

1 

ir-ld(che) ir-chd 

heart (seat of 
affections, 

M- kug- 

oaf -kug 

dta-pd- 

dta-pdk 

dta-pok(che) \ir-chdr 

i 

etc.) 





1 

t 

1 
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dkn-bm- 

dkd-balawa- 

dkd-bdjig- 1 

ydb- 1 

_ 1 

dkd-jmoai- j 

dkd-kdl- 

dkd-yere- 

heart (the 
organ), 

6t-lcuk-td- 

bana- 

oat-kiig-to- \dta-kd-p6na- dta-pdk-td 
boana 

ota-kd-pdna 

(cJie) 


heel 

ong-guchul- 

oong-kudgo \6ng-kelel- png katel 

ketel(che) 


hip 

ar-chdrog- 

oar-chodro ar-bot- 

rd-bdt 

bdt{che) 


jatr-bone 

dkd-ikib-td- 

daka-ekib-id 

6-teib-td- o-dka-ieib tdka 

tib-tdka(che) ir-tdp 

kidney 

ong-chdg- 

oong-choag 

dng-chdg- dng-chdk 

chdg{che) 


knee 

ab-l6- 

dab-16 \ah-lu- d-lii 

lu{che) 


knuckle 

ong-kutur- 

.... dng-pdkter- \dng-t6gar 

kutar(che) 

ong-kide ; dng 
kuju 

lap 

ab-paicha- 

dab-poaicko \ab-baicha- ; 

d-bdeha I 

1 

baicka(che) 

e-cho-thdmo 

leg 

ar-chdg- 

dar-chdag 

ar-chdg- ^d-chdk 

:h6g(che) 


lip 

dkd-pai- 

6aka-pd 

f 

0 -pata- 

^-dka-pdka 

paiaka{che) ^ 

tr-nuku 

liver 

ab-milg- 

dab-moug 

ib-mig- 

i-mik 

mik(che) 


loin 

'ir-etc- 

dar-kodto 

ar-kdla- 

rd-kdta 

kdta{che) 


lung 

ot-dwa- 

oat- kd aid 

ota-kdran- 

a- kora n 

dta-kdran(che) 


marrow (also 
brain, pus) 

{6t-)mun- 

{dfit-)mdun 

(6ta-)rnlna- 

{a-)mina 

(dta-)mim 

{che) 


marrow, spi- 

ab-murudi- 

o-ab-miirndi 

ab-miralil- 

d-matilil- 

martin {che) 


nal 







milk 

ig-kdm-raij- 

ig-kdam-rotj 

ir-kdma-rdj- 

l-kdnM-rdj 

— 


moustache 

dkd-pai-la-ptj- 

daka-pd-pU 

d-pnia-paij- 

ouka-pdl-a-paij 

paiaka-tH-pai 

[che) 

pdng(che) 


mouth 

dka-hang- 

daka-bdang 

d-pdng- 

odka-pdng 

\ 

ir-bda 

muscle 

(ab-) yilnga- 

(dab-)yUnga 

{ab-)yiiang- 

{d-)jiling 

yilang[che) 

i 

nail (of finger 

ovgbo’doh- 

dong-bddo 

dng-p'uta- 

dng-pida 

puta(che) 

■^dng-kdra 

\ 

or toe) 






navel 

ab-ir- 

dab-dkar 

ab-tar- 

d-tdkar 

tdkar(che) 

\ing-ii 

nock 

dt-k'mgota- 

dat-ydaii 

'^ta-ldnga- 

nta-ldnga 

dta-ldkar(che) 

ot-ldngo 

nose 

ig-chdronga- 

ig-chdrnga 

ir-kdta- 

i-kdta 

ir-kota{che) 

itr-kdto 

palate 

dkd-dclvja- 

daka-dodr 

d-teriya- 

odka-lareya 

ldriya(che) 

1 

1 

jtalni 

pu^ (see mar- 
row) 

6ng{ov ig)’elma- 

dong-kalma 

dng-kdlam- 

dng-kdlam 

kulam{che) 

0 

dng-kvtra 

rib 

nb-j>dri-td- 

dab-pnram-td 

\ab-bdravga- 

d-bardnga 

bardnga(che) 

c-burdngo-ioi 

saliva (spittle' 

dkd-tdbal- 

daka-tubal 

>d-tap- 

o-dka-Uap 

l^ap{che) 

1 

j 

shin 

ab-chdlkt- 

dab-chdaltd 

\ab-chdltd- 

d-chdltd 

kv.rub{che) 

1 

shoulder 

\ig-t5go- 

ig-tdjo 

'Jr-vdra-td- 

\l-parak-tdka 

parak-tdka{che) ^r-kum 
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— 

dka-bea- 

dkd-balawa- 

dkd-bojig- 

ydb- 

dkd-juioai- 

dkd-kol- 

I dka-yere- 

shoiilder-blade 

ab-podikma- 

dab-po-ddikmo ab-ben- 

d-ben 

ben(cke) 


side 

dkd-cJiaga- 

oaka-choago 

d-chbka- 

o-dka-chdkn 

ehdka{che) 


skin (of body) 

{ab-)ij- ''6ab-f:ail 

ab-kait- 

d-kait 

kait{che) 


spine 

spinal-mar- 

ab-gorob- 

6ab‘Ch6anoma\€A‘I:urah- 

d-kurup 

kv.rupiche) 

otit-rap 

row (see 
marrow) 

ab-pilnia- 

dab-pihnd 





spleen 

ah-piiren- 

d-pdren 

pdren(che) 


stomach 

ab-npta- 

oab-kdupta 

nb-kdptu- 

d-kapto 

kdpti.(che) 


supra -renal 

ab-jiri 

oab-jiri 

ab-chiru- 

d-ckira 

ck%ri{che) 


fat and 
omentum 



ab-kimar- 


kinuzr{che) 


sweat (of 
body) 

(ab-)gumar- 

oohgumar 

d-ktmar 


tear (of eye) 


tg t i 

ir-v;er- 

t-xctir 

wcriche) 


temple 

ig-tiniar- 

ig-Umar 

ir-tdnga- 

i-ldnga 

tdnga(che) 


testicle 

dr-6ta- 

oar-o<ita 

ar-tdta- 

rd-tdtak 

t6iai(chf . ) 


thigh 

ab-paicka- 

oah-poaicho 

ab-baickn- 

d-bdcha 

baichatcke) 

l-cho-tkomo 

throat 

dkd-orma- \6aka-lcr 

d-rAram- 

o-dkadohar 

nuram(ck€) 

dkd-noro 

throttle 

(windpipe) 

dkd-brma-bd- 

daka-ldr- 

kinab- 

6-nvram- 

kdtf/a- 

o-dka-l6kar- 

iidu 

nuram-kdtawo 

(cht) 


thumb 

Sng-kbro- 

doga- 

oong-gnckaU 

id 

ong-nochap- 

dfirnga- 

ong-rnil- chi- 
kdk 

ndichap- 

durnga{cki) 


toe 

oTtg-pdg- 


ong-repn- 

6ng-rdpi 

re.apa]a(ch‘^) 


toe, large 

ong-i.uchab- 

oong-koadgo 

6ng-repa~ 

durnga- 

orvj-'.ok-chikok 

reapala- 

durnga{che] 


toe, middle 

6ng- rokorrui- 


png-ripa- 
'• mtka-chdl- 

dng-lCk-mika 

I'kol 

riapala-miki- 

chdUche) 


toe, small 

ong-ilam- 

oong-kdtap 

onq-r^pa- 

kdHm- 

dng-rapi- 

chutai 

tdk-kdt’zp{chey 

i 

tongue 

dkd-etel- 

oaka-dtnl 

6-tdAlal- 

o-dka-tdtal 

tdtal(che) 

dka-tdl 

tooth 

ig-tug- 

ig-toug 

i-pila- 

t-pclak 

pelak{che) 

tr-pile 

urine 

dr-ula- 

oar- ulo 

ar-cbdle- 

rd-clidlx 

chala(che) 

ard-kit 

uvula 

dkd-ted’imo- 

paka-dar 

6-tdd-dem- 

o-oka-tada- 

kam 

taddkamirhe) 


waist 

dtO‘ktnab- 

i 

6-oto-kinab 

^oto-kddang- 

1 

o-dka- 

kadiitlak 

kddangiche) 


whiskers 

windpipe (see 

‘ig-db-pij- 

ig-ko. ormo- 
pit 

\ir-kdb [Idr) 

1 

i-kdp-paij 

kdp-td-pai 

(che) 

ir-noko-bi 

throttle) 

ong-ldgo- 

i 

1 

'png'dd- 




Wrist 

oong-togo 

6ng-t6 

l6(cke) 

dnj-td 
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LIST OF TERMS APPLIED TO MALES AND FEMALES FROM BIRTH TO OLD 
AGE IN ORDER TO INDICATE THEIR AGE, CONDITION, Etc. 


Males. 


During the first year 


ab-direka~ 


„ „ second year . . 

„ „ next year or two. 

From about four till about 
ten years of age. 


ab-ketia- ") 

1 


1 

Is 


ab-doga- ^ 

4-' 


^ d-waiaganga- \ 

-o 


S or d-ivalagare "J 


1 


During the next year or two. 

From about twelve till 
attaining puberty (the 
usual “fasting” period). 
See last. 


} dka-kddaka- 
or abltga-ba- 

(lit. child-not) 



I 

dkd-kddakofdoga- 

J 


After termination of his 
novitiate (during first 
few weeks). 

From then till he becomes 
a father, or is still in his 
early prime. 

f bachelor . . 

Single < whether bachelor. . 
or widower 


} dkd-g6i- 
ab-iodra-gdi- 

^dkd-gumul- 

ab-wdra- 


I 

s 


kdga-togo- 


Adult, married or single, 
lit. man. 

Bridegroom (before the 
ceremony). 

Ditto (after the cere- 
mony and for a few days 
after). 

Husband (newly married). 
Ditto (after a few months). 

Newly- married (during first 
few months only). 

Married (while still -without 
a child). 

Married (having had a 
child). 

Married more than once 
(not applied during 
widowhood) 

Widower 


d-bula- 


ab-direbil- 


ar-wired-; 

6ng-tdg-g6i-[c) 

ydte{-bula') - 

iulor 

un-jdti~g6i- 

6ng-tdg-{c) 

ab-chdbil-; 

chdbil-chdu- 

iar-wdki- 


Old .. 


ab-jang'gi-', ab-chdroga- 


The term ab-ldpanga- {long) is 
applied to a boy who is tall 
for his age. 


Until the commencement of the 
probationary fast, which mere- 
ly entails abstention from 
certain favorite articles of food, 
and again for some months 
after its termination, he is 
styled “ botiga-”. 

During his novitiate he is styled 
“ dkd-ydb-” [i.e. “(certain) food- 
abstainer”] or “dkd-ydba-” 
[i.e. “(certain) food-not”]. 


He is now a “guma” as well as 
'mar ” (see master) and is so 
regarded and addressed until 
he is about to become a parent 
or, if childless, is no longer 
young, when he is addressed 
or referred to as "‘maia.’' 
See sir. 


This term is applied to young 
persons only. 

While his wife is enceinte he is 
styled pij-jdbag-(lit. hair-bad). 

Lit., a father. During the first 
few months after the death of 
his child he is addressed or 
referred to as maia-oko-ltnga- 

The survivor of an old couple 
united since their youth is 
styled ab-rdji-gdi- 


White-haired 


ab-t al- 


ia) Signitics child. 


(b) In reference to the testes. (c) Their jungle-bed of leaves is called tag' 
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Females. 


During the first year 

Ditto second year 

Ditto next year or two. 

From about four till ^ 
about ten years of age. ^ 


j ab-dereha-(a) 
ab-kitia-(a) 
ab-d6ga-{a) 


( 


During the next year or 
two. 

From about twelve till about 
sixteen years of age (her 
u^ual term of probation). 

After termination of her 
novitiate, for first few 
weeks. 

Spinster 

Adult (married or single) 
lit. woman. 

Bride (before the cere- 
mony). 

Bride (after the ceremony 
and for a few days). 

Newly -married (during first 
few months). 

Wife (newly-married) 

Wife (after some months) . . 

Married (while still with- 
out a child). 

Ditto (or with no survi- 
ving child). 


Ditto (after becoming a 
mother). 

Ditto more than once . . 
Widow- 

Old 

White-haired 

Twins (whether of the same 
sex or not). 


d-vxilaganga-(a) ! 
or d-iocdagare. j 

dr-y&ngi- 


.a 

e 




■o 

'!3 

•Si 


e 

1 c 

■ 

SS, 


,r-yongt-pot- 
dkd-g6i-(a) 

ab-jadi-jog- 
^ d-pail- 

ab-derebil-(a) 

ar-wtred-(a) 

S 6ng4ag-g6i-{a) 

un-jdti-g6i-(a) 

ik-ydte-(a) 

ab-pail- 

6ng-tag-{a) 

ab-luga- 


ab-cMnre. 

tar-wdld-{a) 

chdn-arliba- 

ab-jang’gi-(a ) ; cdxhoroga-ia) 

ah-tol-[d) 

ab-dtdinga- 


The term dkd-tdng-{tiee) is 
applied to a girl who is tall 
for her age. 


As in the case of males both be- 
fore and after the probationary 
period she is a bdtiga-, i.e., not 
restricted as to diet. 


During her novitiate she is also 
styled dkd-ydb- or dkd-ydba-. 
As soon as she attains matu- 
rity she is called un (or dkd)- 
Id mi- and then receives her 
“ flower ” name (see App. IX), 
after which for a year or more 
she is ab-jadi-jog-goi- 


Applied to young persons only. 


While enceinte she is called ptj- 
jdbag- 

During the first few months after 
the death of her child she is 
addressed and referred to as 
chdna-oko-Unga- 

See madam and mother. 

Not applied during widowhood. 


(o) In those cases in which the term is common to both sexes and ambiguity would otherwise exist 
the word ^atZ-(feinale) is added when that sex is referred to ; e.g,, ong-tag-pail-', ab-tol-pail- 
(6) Signifies the genitals of a female. (c) A child. 



A^ AMiyilARV, 



I'hoto b> C B. klo.s.s. 

Native of l.ittle Andaman fis- -2. I.o.val and influential Cliief, died fijC- 3. Carr\ inj> .skull of husband as 

shooting fish during epidemic of measles, 1877. memento. 

[Note the striking dissimilarity between the l.itlle and .'south Andaman bows]. 
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APPENDIX VIII. 

TEBMS INDICATING VARIOUS DEGREES OF RELATIONSHIP. 


My father (male or female speaking) 

My step-father (ditto) 

My mother (ditto) 

My step-mother (ditto) 

My son (if under 3 years of age, cither 
parent speaking). 

My son (if over 3 j-ears of age), father 
speaking. 

My son (if over 3 years of age), mother 
speaking. 

My daughter (if under 3 years of age, either 
parent speaking). 

My daughter (if over 3 years of age, either 
parent speaking). 

My daughter (if over 3 years of age, father 
speaking). 

My daughter (if over 3 years of age, mother 
speaking). 

My grandson (either grand-p<arent speaking). 

My brother's (or sister’s) grandson (in. or fem. 
speaking). 

My elder brother (ra. or fem. speaking) 


My elder brothers (m. or fem. .speaking) 


My younger brother (m. or fem. speaking) . . 

My younger brothers (m. or fem. speaking) . . 

My uncle, whether my father's (or mother' >-) . 
elder or younger brother, or aunt .s hus- 
band ; 

Myhu-band's (or wife’-) grand-fat!,er : 

My husband's (or wife's) .-i-tir's Lusland 
(if elder). 

Mv aunt, whether my fe.ther's (or mother'^) 
elder or younger -i-tcr, or uncle's wiie ; 

My grand-mother or grand-aunt ; 

My i'.u.'band's (o- wife'.-) gram 1-mother ; 

iMv hu-band's si.-tir (if senior ami a motlier;: 

My elder brother's wife (if a mother). 


d’ab-maiola ; d’ab-chdbil- ; d’ar-odinga-. 
d’ab-chdbil-. 

S d'ab-chdnola; d' ab-itinga-', d' ab-wijinga- ; 
i d'ab-wijeringa-. 

d'ab-chdnola. 

dia bta-. Sec App. II and VII. 

d'ar-odire-, d'ar-odi-ydte-. 

d' ab-ilire ; d'ab-iti-ydte--, d'ab-wi'jire ; 
d' ab-iviji-ydte--, d' ab-wijerire ; d' ab-wijeri 
L ydte-. 

dia kdla-. 
dia bd-. 

d'ar-odire (or d'ar-6di-ydie)-pail-. 

d'nb-itire ( or d' ab-iti-ynte)- pail- . 
d'ab-wi jirc (or d'ab-w!j ’i-ydte)-pail-. 
d'ab-u'tjerire (or d' ab-ivijcr 'i ydlf )■ jnil- . 

} dia bdloln [for grand-daughter " pail-" 
is added], 

^ ad entobarc (or ad rnlbbanga-), 

I ad enlokarc (or nd entokanga-). 

f am-eltobarc (or am ettobanga-) ; 

J am didkarc. (or am dldkanga-) 

] [for elder .sist<‘r (or .sisters) “ piail-" 
is added]. 

^ d'ar-doatinga-: d'nr-v^jinga-. 

( d'ar-iclyringa--. d'dka-kdm- . 

{ m'aral-dda'inga-: m akal-kdm- dr. 

'! younger .sister (or si-ter,-) “ pail-" 

{_ is added]. 

1 

'-dia main. 

J 

'1 

I 

! 

\fVvi f' '■ >" i - 
\ 

J 
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My grand-father or grand-uncle (m. or fem. 
speaking). 

My elder sister’s husband (m. or fem. 
speaking). 

My husband 


My 

My 

My 

My 

My 

My 

My 

My 

My 

My 

My 

My 

Mv 


wife 

husband's (or wife’s) father or mother. 

,, „ brother (if older). 

„ brother-in-law 

(if older), 
sister-in-law 

(if older), 
sister (if older 
and a mother), 
brother (if of 
equal standing) 
sister’s husband (if 
of equal standing). 

sister or sister-in- 
law (if younger), 
(m. or fem. speaking). 


daughter-in-law 
son-in-law 


( ditto. ). 

younger sister’s husband (m. or fem. 

speaking). 

husband’s brother (if younger) 


My younger brother’s wife (m. or fem. speak- 
ing). 


My foster-father 
My foster-mother 
My parents 
My adopted son 
My adopted daughter 
My Step-Son 
My step-daughter 


( ditto ) 

( ditto ), 

( ditto ) 

( ditto ) 

( ditto ) 

( ditto ) 

( ditto ) 


Mj^ nephew (brother’s or sister’s son) (m. or 

fem. speaking). 

Mj' half-brother’s (or half-sister’s) son 

(m. or fem. speaking). 
My first cousin’s son ( ditto ). 


My niece (brother’s or sister's daughter) 

(m. or fem. speaking). 
My half-brother’s (or half-sister’s) daughter 
(m. or fem. speaking). 
My first cousin’s daughter (m. or fem. 

speaking). 

My nephew’s wife (m. or fem. speaking) . . 
My first cousin’s daughter-in-law 

(m. or fem. speaking). 
My niece’s husband ( ditto ). 

My first cousin's son-in-law (m. or fem. 

speaking). 


1 

\ 

yd^a maiola. 

j 

5 (recently married) ad ik-ydie-. 
l_ (after a few weeks or months) d’ab-bula-. 
\ (recently married) dai ik-ydte-. 
i (after a few weeks or months) d'ab~paU~. 


Vdia mdmola. 


Ydia mama. 

j 

Irfjfl 6ff«— (if not a mother her name 
j would be used). 


1 

Ydia otoniya. 

J 

d'dkd'ba-buUi’. 


d'dkd-bU-pail-. 

d'ab-mai-dl-chatnga-. 

d'ab-chdn-olchdlnga-, 

d' ab-maiol-cfidnol. 

d'ot-chdtnga-. 

d’ dl-chdtnga-pail- . 

d’eb-adenire. 

d' eb-adeiiire-pail- . 

'v 

I 

I 

Yd'ar-bd-. 

I 

J 

I 

I 

Yd'ar-bd-pail-. 

I 

J 

'^d'ar-ba-Vai-ik-ydlc~. 

^d’ar-bd-ld-tk-ydte-. 
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My male first cousin (if older) (m. or fern, 
speaking). 

My elder half-brother (whether ) , . 

uterine or consanguine) ^ ' 

Mv male first-cousin (if younger) ( ditto ). 

My younger half-brother (if uterine) (ditto). 

My ,, ,, (if consanguine) ( ditto ). 

My first-cousin’s wife (if older) ( ditto ). 

My elder half-brother’s wife 


} 


(whether uterine or con- ( ditto ). 

sanguine) 

My first-cousin’s wife (if younger) ( ditto ). 

My younger (uterine) half- 7 . uittr. i 

Ijrolher’s wife 5 

My younger (consanguine) ditto ( ditto )• 

My female first cousin (if older) ( ditto ). 

My elder half-sister (whether | \ 

uterine or consanguine) ^ 

My female first cousin (if younger) ( ditto ). 

My younger half-sister (if uterine) ( ditto ). 


My 


(if consanguine) ( ditto ). 


My first cousin’s husband (if older) ( ditto ). 


My elder half-sister’s husband 

(whether uterine or consan- ^ ( ditto ). 
guine) 


1 


My first cousin s husband (if younger) ( ditto ). 

My vouager (uterine) half-sister's 7 , , 

husband 5 ^ >' 

My y'ounger (consanguine) ditto ( ditto ). 

The relationship subsisting between ?, 
married couple’s parents. 


1 

I , 

^ d’ar-chdbil-entdbare. 

J 

d’ar-doatinga-. 

d’dhhkdm-. 

d’ar-doatinga-] d’ar-wijinga-. 

) 

1 , . 

d’ar-cJidbil-entobare- I'ai-ik- ydte - . 

I 

J 

d ar-ddatinga-Vai-ik-ydte-, 
d’dkd-kdm-Vai-ik-ydte-. 

d’ar-doatinga (or d'ar'Wi'jinga)-l’ai-tk-i/dtt- . 

1 

I 

)- dia cMnol-dentoba-ydte-. 

J 

d'ar-doatinga-pail- . 
d' dkd-kdm-pa il-. 
f d' ar-doatinga- pail- . 

XjTar-wi jinga-pail-. 

'I 

i 

ydia chdnol-denluba-ydte-rd-ik-ydte-. 

I 

J 

d ar-doatinga-pail-Vd- ik-ydlc-. 
d' dkd-kdm-pail-V d-ik-ydte-. 

(F ar-doaliiiga {or d'ar -icijingn)- pail-Vd-ik-ydtc- 

^dkd-ya-kdt- 
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APPENDIX IX. 

LIST OF PROPER NAMES, TOGETHER WITH A LIST OF THE “FLOWER’ 
NAMES BORNE BY YOUNG WOMEN DURING MAIDENHOOD AND EARLY 
MARRIED LIFE, AND A LIST OF THE VARIOUS SEASONS. 


Proper names 
(common to both sexes).'' 


“ Flower ” 
name.* 


Name of tree 
(or insect) 
in season. 2 


Names of the 
various minor 
seasons. 


balea 

bere.bi 

bia 

b'iala 

bira 

birola 

bora 

bulb ala 

burl a 

burfi/ja 

chetla 

chormila 

dora 

golat 

ira, 

irola 

jdro 

joplola 

kdia 

Icdlya 


katiola 

lipa 

Id kola 

lora 

mejba 

tnebola 

hgdngala 

nidli 

pd,nla 

poly a 

pdwirAa 

punya 

Ha 

riala 

tdtdl 

tura 

woi 

wdichola 

vs-dloga 

yrga 




J-wioia 


ora 


\jidga { 

J L 

j.f/ere 


pataka 

balya 




chdgara 

1 , 

fchenra 

J 


j- !/!/?« I 


lekera- 

chilip- 

pd- 

jdr- 

oro- 

jiitga- 

tdtib- 

yere- 

bdja- 

pdtak- 

baila- 

reche- 

chadak“ 

chdlamja- 

bulu-'^^ 

chdrap- 

diyum- * * 

chenara- 

rdr- 

yulu- 


lekera-udb-^ 
chilip~udb- 
pd-imb- 
jor-icdb- 
oro-wdb- 
jifjga-wdb- 
idtib-icdb- 
yr.re-uAb- 
bdja-vjdh- 
putak-udh- 
bailawdh- 
reche- wdb- 
chddak-wdb- [. s j 
chdlanga-wdb- 
tdpnga-wdb- 
chdrap-uAb- 

diyurri’kopnga- 

wab- I 9 

chenara-ivdb- ^ 


Names of the 
principal 
seasons. 


'\pdpar * 

J (-wdb)’ 


yere-hodo- “ 
. also 
rdp-wdb- ® 


h 


^gumul- *- 


rdr-tidb- 

yulu-wdb. 


J J 


The following remarks may serve to illustrate the use of these names When a woman is enceinte 
she and her husband decide what name the child shall bear; as a compliment, they often select that 
of a relative, friend or chief. Supposing the name selected to be J>io, should the infant prove to be 
a boy, he is called 6fa-ofa, or, if a girl, bia-kdta (see App. Vll, footnote 6). These siitTixes are applied 
only during the first two or three years, after which, until the period of puberty, the lad would be 
as Oea-aato, and the girl as bia-pdi-lola until she arrived at womanhood, when she is said to be tin 
(or aka)4awi- and receives a “ flower ” name, as a prefix to her proper, or birth, name. By this method 
it becomes known when their young women are marriageable. There being eighteen prescribed trees 
which blossoni in succession throughout the year, the flower " name bestowed in each case depends 
Ti ? these trees hapj^ns to be in season when the girl attains maturity. If, for instance this 
should be about the end of August, when the chdlanga- (Pterocarpus dalbergioides) is in flower 
bia-poilola would become chdgara-bia, and this compound name would be borne bv her until she 
marnecl and was a mother when the “ flower name would give place to the term chana (or chdna) 
answering to Madam, which she retains unaltered for the rest of her life. If, however, she remain child’ 
less a woman has to pass some years of married life before being addressed as chana. As it rarely it 

young women are found bearing the same 
er and birth names, the possibility ot confusion arising in this respect is verv remote 
V- no corresponding custom exists in regard to the other sex, nick-names are \"reQuentlv given to 

to some personal peculiarity, as for example, bia-pdrj (bia-foot),^ he iLvins bio 
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APPENDIX IK—ccmtd. 


Explanatory Remarks. 

1 . Bestowed on girls on attaining maturity. 

2. For the botanical names of trees, see App. XI. 

3. wdb- signifies “ season.” 

4. The “ pnpar-” commences about the middle of November and terminates about the 
middle of February. It comprises the “ cool season 

5. This embraces the Summer and Autumn of the year. Honey is abundant at the 
commencement of the season, during the course of which the principal fruit trees are in 
bearing. It lasts about three months, viz-, till about the middle of May. 

6. Lit., season of abundance. 

7. This period is called lada-chdu (dirt- body) owing to their practice of smearing 
their persons with the sap of a plant of the Alpinia sp. (called jini-) when engaged in 
removing a honey-comb, swarming with bees, from a tree. 

8. Is ^own as tdla-tong-dereka-l lit. (fruit )-tree leafiet ] in allusion to the fresh foliage 
of Spring, and lasts about 3| months, i.e., till about the close of August, more than half 
“ the rains.” 

9. Is known as gumul-wdb- and lasts about 2| months, viz., till about the middle of 
November, and comprises the latter portion of the rainy season. 

10. The butu- is a slug found in rotten logs of gurjon wood (see drain. App. XI). It 
is wrapped in a leaf and cooked before it is eaten. Prior to this its tail is broken off 
and thrown away (hence topnga-). 

11. The diyum- is the larva of the great capricornis beetle (Cerambyx heros), and is 
found in newly-fallen logs, whence it is scooped out (hence kopnga-), and then cooked and 
eaten. 

12. This embraces the six months of the rainy season. 
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TERMS INDICATING CERTAIN PERIODS OF THE DAY AND NIGHT, THE 
PHASES OF EACH LUNATION. VARIOUS TIDES, WINDS, CLOUDS, Etc. 


Though the Andamanese are naturally content with a rough method of reckoning 
h'me-diurnal as well as nocturnal-the terms in use amply serve to meet all requirements. 
They are as follow : — 


First appearance of dawn 
Between dawn and sunrise . 
Sunrise . , 

From sunrise to about 7 a. m. 
f rising sun 

Forenoon 


w&ngdUi- 
da-w&nga- 
b6do-la-d6<dinga- 
Uli- ; dilma- 
bodo-la-kdg (aly nga. 


Noon 


l^big sun 


bodo-chdnag- 

bodo-chdu- 


f from noon till 3 p. m. 

.afternoon 

^from 3 p. m. till about 5 p. m. 

From 5 p. m. till sunset 
Sunset . . 

Twilight 

After dark till near midnight 

Midnight 


bodo-la-loringa- 

5 bodo-Vdr-diyanga - ; 
I d-dr-diyanga- 
dila- 

hodo-la-lotinga- 

d-dkd-dduya- 

d-dr-y/ttinga- 

gdnig-chdu- 


Owing to their inability to count they have no means of denoting the number of 
lunations occurring during a solar year which, with them, consists of three main divisions, viz ; 
j)dpar-, the cool season ; yere-bodo-, the hot season ; and gvmul-, the rainy season. These 
again are sub^livided into twenty minor seasons {see App. IX), named for the most part 
after various trees which, flowering at successive periods, afford the necessary sources of 
supply to honey-bees. 

The lunar periods recognised are : — 

The waxing moon - . . . . . ogar-la-ioalaganga- (lit. “ moon-growing ”). 

The waning moon . . . . . . 6gar-ldr-6dowdnga- (lit. “ moon diminish- 

ing ”). 

while the four phases of each lunation are indicated as follows : — 

New moon . . . . . . . , 6gar-dereka-yabd- (lit. “ moon-baby -small” )- 

First quarter . . . . . . , . ogar-chdnag- (lit. “ moon-big ”). 

Full moon .. .. .. .. ogar-chHu- (lit. “ moon- body ”). 

Last quarter ogar-Mnab- {lit. “ moon-thin ”). 

That they, moreover, recognise the influence of this luminary upon the tides (hdJa-) 
is manifest from their terms denoting high and low tide at fuH-moon in the following list of 
recognised tidal phases : — 


High-tide 

Low-tide 

High-tide at full-moon 


r kdla-chdnag- ; 

t er-l’dr-to-tipare 
kdla-bd- 


ogar-kdla- 
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APPENDIX X. — contd. 


Low-tide at full-moon 
High-tide at new-moon 
Low-tide at ditto .. 

Ditto at day- break 

Flood-tide (generic) 

Ditto at full- and new-moon (forenoon) 

Ditto ditto (afternoon) .. 

Ditto between sunset and rising of waning moon . . 

Ebb-tide (generic) 

Ditto at full- and new-moon (forenoon) . . 

Ditto ditto (afternoon) . . 

Neap-tide 


ogar-pddi- 

yechar-lcdla- 

yechar-pddi- 

toya-^ 

la (or kdla)-bunga- 
g umul-kdla-^ 
tdr-borong-kdla- ^ 
dkd-tig-pdla-'^ 
da (or kdla)-ernga- 
gumul-pddi-'^ 
tdr-bomng-pddi-^ 

[ noro- 


The four cardinal 'points of the compass are distinguished. The terms used are not 
derived from prevalent winds, but, in the cases of east and west, have reference to the sun ^ 
the word for the former (el-dr-mugu-) signifying “ appearing-face-place,” and for the latter 
(tdr-mUgu-) indicating “ disappearing-face-place.” The term for south (el-igld-) is the “ sepa- 
rate (distinct) place,” while the meaning and derivation of that denoting north (d-dr-jana-^) 
remain doubtful. 


The winds are distinguished as follows : — 


N.E. wind 
S.W. wind 
N-W. wind 
S.E. wind 


puluga-td-; pdpar-td- 
deria-td-; gumul-td- 
chdl-jotama- 
chila-td- 


The second names of the first two refer to the seasons in which these winds are 
respectively prevalent (see App. IX). The reason assigned for the name of the 
N E. wind (“ God’s wind ”) is that it blows from that region in whichis situated the invisi- 
ble legendary bridge {pidga-Vdr-chduga-) which connects their world with paradise {see 

paradise). 


They recognise three forms of clouds indicating them thus : — cumulus towia- ; 

stratus ara-muga-barnga- and nimbus yum-li-dlya- 


Of the stars and constellations “ Orion’s belt ” alone is found to bear a name (beta-): 
this is due to the fact that they never venture out of sight of land, and experience no necessity 
for studying the bearing of the various planets at different seasons, or for distinguishing 
them by name. They, however, identify the “ Milky- way,” which they name ig-yolowa-, 
and poetically describe as “ the path used by the angels ” (mdrowin-). 

1 Occurs 3 or 4 days after new and full-moon and is a favorite time for collecting shell-fish. 

2 Between 3 and 9 a.m. 

3 Between 3 and 9 p.m. 

t Favorite time for turtle hunting. 

5 “ ar-jana ” appears to occur in only one other word, viz., “ tdr-jana,” see App. HI. 
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APPENDIX XI* 

LIST OF SOME OF THE TREES AND PLANTS IN THE ANDAMAN JUNGLES. 


Andamanese name. 


Botanical name. 


Remarks. 


abnga- (a) ^ 
aina- 
alaba- 
dm- (a) (e) 
dpara- (d) {k) 

also dbad- 


bada- (o) 

badama- 
badar- (a) 
baila- (a) (b) 
bdja- {y) 

bdlak' 

balya- 

bdrata- (c) 

bdtagor (a) 

beta- 

bema- 

berekdd- 

birewi- 

bibi- 

biriga- 

birtdt- 

bitim- 

bol- (v) 

boma- 

borowa- {u) 

botokoko- {p) 
bvb- 

bukura- (i) 

bur- 
butu- 
chdb- {a) 
chddak- 
chdge- 

chai- 

chaij- (a) (6) 
cMkan- (6) 

chalanga- (g) 


Dillenia pilosa 
Dipterocarpus alatus. 
Melochia velutina. 
Calamus, sp. No. 1. 

Ptychosperma Kuhlii. 


Dipterocarpus laevis 
Rhizophora conjugata 

Sometia tomentosa (?) 
Terminalia procera 
Sterculia (? villosa) 


Caryota sobolifera 
Ceriops Candolleana 
Natsatium herpestes 
Albizzia Lebbek (?) 
Glycosinis pentaphylla 
Claoxylon affine (?) 
Terminalia (? citrina) 
Planchonia valida 

Sophora sp. 

Calamus sp. 

Claoxylon sp. 

Myristica longifolia 

Sabia (?) 

Ancistrocladus extensus (?) 
Diospyros (?) nigricans 


Rubiaceae 

Paratropia venulosa 


Semecarpus anacardium 
Entada pursoetha 


(Burm.) Kanyin ngi. 

(See App. XIII, item 66). 


(Hindi) Palawa. 
(Burm.) Bebia. 
(Burm.) Kanyin 
tree. 

(Burm.) Byuma. 
item 1.) 


byu Gurjon-oil 
(See App. Xni, 


(Burm.) Bambtoay byu. 
(Burm.) Sabu-bani. 

(See Journ. R. Anthrop, 
vol. XII, p. 161), 


(Burm.) Madama. 


(Burm.) Kukko. 


(Burm.) Bambway ngi. 


Ground Rattan. 

5 (Hindi) Jaipkal. 
\ (Burm.) Zadipho, 


Bastard ebony, or marble wood 
(superior variety ) . See picha- . 

Extensively used in making arrows. 
(Hindi) Baddm. 


j Bows are generally made from 
I this tree. 

(Hindi) Bildwa. 


Pterocarpus dalbergioides ^ j 


(Burm.) Padauk. 


* It was chiefly owing to the kind assistance aSorded by the late Sir George King, when 
Superintendent of the Botanic Gardena at Howrah (Calcutta), that I have been able to ascertain 
the scientific names of many of the trees in this list. 

1 See Notes at end of this Appendix 
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APPENDIX Xl—cowid. 


-Andamanese name. 

Botanical name. 


Areca laxa of Hamilton (a variety 


of Areca triandra) 

ehdmti- 

CjTiometra polyandra 

ckangta- 

Calamus sp. 

cMp- 

Terminalia sp 

chdto- 

Albizzia Lebbek (?) 

chduga-yvanga- 

Hopea od Grata 

chenir- (or chenara ) 

Leea sambucina 

chilip- 

DiospjTos densiflora (?) 

choad- 

.... 

chobal- 

Atalantia sp. 

chongara- (a) 

.... 

chopa- (a) 

Leguminosae 

chob- (a) 

Calamus sp. No. 2 

chdknga- 

Goniothalamus Griffithii 

cMlij- 

Hypolytrum trinervium 

chdr- (i) 

Celtis cinnamonea 

choram- 

Scolymus cornigerus 

ddkar-tdla- 

Hydnocarpus 

dMebla- 

Xanthophyllum glaucum 

dod- 

Myristica Irj'a 

dogota- {d) if) 

Jlimusops Indica {or ? littoralis) 

domto- {p) 

Guettarda speciosa 

dumla- 

.... 

dura- 

Barringtonia racemosa 

eletdla- 


emej- (6) 

Terminalia bialata 

engara- (a) 

Musa sp. 

erepaid-tdt- 

Strychnos nux vomica 

gdcho- 

.... 

gad- 

Calophyllum spectabile 

geldim- (a) 

Leguminosae sp. 

gereng- {n) 

Bombax raalabaricum 

gugma- 

Trigonostemon longifolius 

%til- (b) 

Pandanus (?) 

jd- (a) 

Gluta longipetiolata 

Jala- 

Rubiacese 

jangma- (a) 

Stephania hemandifolia 

pdga- 

.... 

jini- (a) 

Alpinia sp. 

jdr- 

Odina Wodier 


Remarks. 


Leaves used in thatching huts, 
and for making the warning 
wTeaths round a grave or desert- 
ed encampment. 

^ (Hindi) Siris. 

i (Burm.) Tsit. 

(Bunn.) Thingam-byu. 


(Burm.) Maukaraung. 


S The fruit somewhat resembles 
i a medlar in flavour. 


<5 (Hindi) ? Ldl chini. 
i (Burm.) ? Chdndu. 

Sometimes used for paddle making, 
r (Hindi) Mowa. 

X (Burm.) Kapdli tkit. 

(Burm.) Fishum. 


Wild plantain. 


5 (Hindi) Semhal. 

I (Burm.) Didu. 

5 Its leaves are crushed and appli- 
i ed to malarial fever patients. 

(Burm.) Thip-pyu. 


See Journ. B. Anthrop. Inst., 

vol. 12, p. 353. 

(Burm.) Nubbhe. 
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APPENDIX Xl—contd. 


Andamanese name. 

Botanical name. | 

Remarks. 

julaij- (b) 
jumu- (a) 

Dendrolobium umbeUatnm 


? Bruguiera gymnorhiza, or Rhiz- 
phora mucronata. 

^(Burm.) Byubo. 

kddaka- 

Ficus hispida 

Wild mango. 

kai- (a) 

Mangifera sylvatica 

kai-ita- (a) {b) 
kdpa- (a) (h) 

Artocarpus chaplasha 

Licuala (probably peltata) 

^ (Hindi) Kathar. 

1 (Burm.) Toung-peng. 

'The fruit contains a nut which 

hared- (a) 

? Stercolia (or Sanadera Indica) 

after being sucked is broken 
j when the ahell is eaten and 
the kernel is thrown away. 

kdrega- (a) 

Diospyros sp. 

kokan- (r) 

Pajanelia multijuga 


kdn- (a) 

Diospyros sp 


kortdla- 

Griffithia longiflora 


kvdnga- 

One of the Rubiaceae 


kunra- 

Dracontomelum sylvestre 

rThe fruit being large and round 



1 is often used as a moving 

leche- 

Lactaria salubris 

< target by being rolled along 



I the ground or down a slope 
and shot at while in motion. 

Ukera- 

Leguminosse sp. 


logaj- (a) 

Angiopteris evecta 


lokoma- 

• • • • 


mdchal- 

Atalantia sp. 


mail- (x) 

Sterculia (?) 

(Burm.) Auk yenza. 

mdng- (a) (6) {1) 

Paiidanus Andaraanensiura 

(Hindi) keora. 

moTiag- 

Mesua ferrea 

f (Hindi) Sal. 

\ (Burm.) Gangua. 

mot- 

Heritiera littoralis 

\ 

mutwin- (a) 

Anacardiaceae 


ngdtya- (a) 

Bruguiera sp. 


ngeber- (6) 

Cycas Ruraphii 


finraimo- 

Ficus sp. No. 1 


odag- 

odorma- (a) 

Eugenia sp. 


6li-(a) 

Ficus (probably macrophylla) 


olma- 


(Burm.) Thisunuwe. 

oro- 

Chickrassia tabularis 

(Burm.) Ngdzu. 

oropa- (a) (h) (i) 

Baccaurea sapida 

^ (Hindi) Khatta phal. 
i (Burm.) Kanazo. 

orta-tdt- (a) (g) 

Uvaria micrantha 


pd- (b) 

Semecarpus (?) 

(Burm.) Thikadoe, 

paima- 

Clausena (probably Wallichii) 


paitla- (6) 

. • . . 


pdb- 

Lagerstroemia regina (? hypoleuca 

) (Burm.) Pima. 

par- 

Leguminosae sp. 
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APPENDIX Xl—contd. 


Andamanese name. 


Botanical name. 


para- 
par ad- 

patak- 


Gramine* 

Meliosma simplicifolia 


pdtla- 


Aaplenium nidus 




Remarks. 


Leaves sometimes used as 
“ aprons ” by women. See 
dogota and (/). The kernel 
of the seed is eaten. 

See Journ. Eoy. Anthrop. 
Inst., Vol. 12, p. 151. 


pedag- 
pUi- (a) 
p&taing- 

picha- {i) 

pidga- (w) 


pilita- 


pirij- 
piti- 
pd- (t) 
par- {a) 

ponid- 


pua- 


pulain- (b) 
pulia- (b) 
pulka- 


puta- (b) 

rd- 

rdb- 

rdr- 


rdu- 

reche- 

reg-Vdkd-chdl- 


lidi- 


rim- (s) 

rotoin- 

tdlanga-tdt- 


tdlapa- 


tdn- 


Gnetum scandens 
Memecylon varians 

Diospyros 


Gnetum edule 

Afzelia bijuga 
Derris scandens 
Bambusa Andamanica 
Korthalsia (or Calamosagus) sca- 
phigera. 

probably Schmeidelia glabra 
Bambusa 


Mucuna sp. 

Memecylon (probably capitella- 
tum). 

Nipa f rut leans 
Dendrobium secundum 
Phoenix sp. 

Eugenia (?) 

Ficus laccifera 

Eugenia sp. 

Polyalthia Jenkinsii 

Bambusa (?) nana 

Celtis (or Gironnicra) 

Syzygium Jainbolanum 
Antitaxis calocarpa 

Terminalia trilata (?) 

Corypha macropoda 


{ Bastard ebony or marble wood 
(inferior variety). See bukura- 
(ante). 

Common cane. 

Fibre extensively used, vide 
Journ. Eoy. Anthrop. Inst., 
Vol. 12, pp. 383-5. 

(Female) 

(Burm.) Kimberlin. 

{ Male variety, used for making 
the shaft of the turtle-spear 
and for poling canoes. 
(Burm.) Ngdzit sp. No. 1. 


Dhunny leaf palm. 

(Hindi) Kajnr. 

^ (Hindi) Chandan. 

} (Burm.) Tau-ngim. 

(Hindi) Bargat. 

(Burm.) Ngidu. 

(Burm.) Mai-dmbu. 

rUsed for making the shafts ol 
J the rata-, tirlej-, and tolbod- 
V_ arrows. 

(Burm.) Tingam. 

(Burm.) Ganglia ngee. 

{ (Burm.) ? Ngdzn, sp. No. 2. or 
Kyu na lin. 

(Hindi) Chuglam. 
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APPENDIX 'Kl—contd. 


Andamanese name. 

1 Botanical name. 

Remarks. 

tdpar- 
tdtib- (a) (t) 
ti- 

tdkal- 

Erycibe coriacae 

Ooton argyratus (Blyth) 

(Burm.) Chaunu. 


(Burm.) Kidtalung. 

tdl- 

Amomum dealbatum (or sericeum) 

top- 

Barringtonia Asiatica 


tota- 

• • • • 

(Burm.) Pyu. 

vd- (b) 

Menispermaceae 


udala- 

Pandanus verus 


uj- (a) 

Tetranthera lancoefolia 

See App. Xm, item 76. 

ill- 

Carapa obovata 

(Burm.) Penleong. 

utara- 

Maranta grandis (or Phrynium 


grande) 


waina-^ 

• • • • 


wdnga- 

waVunga- l 

Pterospernum acerifolium 

( (Hindi) Jungli saigon. 

• • • • 

1 (Burm.) Pdnu. 

wilima- 

Podocarpus polystachia. 

(Burm.) Thit min. 

yarla- 

• • • • 


ydtigi- 

Rubiaceae 


yere- 

Sterculia sp. 


yolba- 

Anodendron paniculatum 

See App. XIII, item 64. 


(a) Fruit is eateu. 

(h) Seed is eaten. 

(c) Heart of the tree is eaten. 

(d) Pulpy portion of spathe is eaten. 

(e) Leaf stems used in manufacture of sleeping-mats. (App. XIII, item 23.) Leaves used for 
thatching purposes. 

( /) Rotten logs used as fuel ; leaves used by women as “ aprons ” (obunya-) (see Joum. Roy. Anthrop. 
Inst., Vol. 12, pp. 33iJ-l and App. XIII, item 79.) 

(3) Stem of this plant used for the frame and handle of the hand-net (kud-), see App. XIII, item 20. 

(h) Leaves used for thatching, for screens (see App. XIII, item 74), for bedding, for wrapping round 
corpse, for packing food for journey, prior to cooking, etc. 

(i) Rotten logs used as fuel. 

(з) Used in manufacture of the fore-shaft of the rato-, tirfey., /o!6di-, and ch&m- arrows (vide App. 
XIII, items 2, 3, 4, and 8) and sometimes also the skewer (item 77). 

(h) Leaves used for thatching and for bedding. 

(i) Leaves used in the manufacture of articles of personal attire (see App. XIII, items 25, 27, 28, 

31). 

(m) The middle portion of rotten logs used for torches. 

(n) Rarely used for making canoes. 

(o) Used for adzes, sometimes for foreshafts of arrows and for making children’s bows. 

(p) Leaves used for the flooring of huts. 

(g) Buttress-like slab roots used for making the sounding-boards employed when dancing. 

(r) Used for making canoes. 

(a) Resin used in manufacture of kdnga-ta-buj- (see App. XIII, item 62). 

(t) Used in making the gob-, kai-, and sometimes the tog- (see App. XIII, items 82, 80 and 10). 

(и) Generally used for making paddles and the leaves for bedding. 

(t>) Used for making shaft of hog-spear. 

(w) Used for making baskets, fastenings of adzes, turtle -spears, torches, (toug-) and of bundles ; 
*lso for suspending buckets, for stitching cracks in canoes and in thatching. 

(z) Used for making canoes ; the resin is employed in making torches. 

(y) Used for making canoes, pails, and eating -trays. 
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APPENDIX XII. 

LIST OF SHELL-FISH COMMONLY KNOWN TO THE ANDAMANESE. 


Andamanese name. 

Scientific name. 

! Remarks. 

bad- (a) 

• • • • 

Large edible crab. See Diet. 

bada-ola- (a) ^ 

Monodonta (? labeo) 


badgi-ola- (a) 

Delphinula laciniata 


be- 

Pecten (?) Indica 

Scallop. 

chdpata- (6)^ 

Pteroceras chiragra 

Scorpion shell. 

chctuga-Vot-chukul- 

Murex tribulus 


^hej- (also chola) 

Pinna (? squamosa) 

Bouquet-holder shell. 

chtdi- (b) 

Pinna (?) 


■chokotd- 

? Conus eburneus 


chorom- (a) 

Scolymus cornigerus 


chowai- (a) 

Tridacna crocea 


chA- (a) 

Murex (? palma-rosae) 

Rose-bud shell. 

Ua- 

Perna ephippium 

1 

1 

garen- 

Dentalium octogonum 

j 

garen-ola- (a 

Turbo (?) 

1 Top-shell. 

ina-ola- (a) 

Nassa (? toenia) 

Dog-whelk. 

jdrawa-ola- (a) 

Purpura Persica 


jirka-'i- 

Cyrena (?) 


jdrol- {b) 

Cerithidea telescopium 


jAruivin-Vdkd-bang- 

Solen vagina 

Razor-fish. 

kdmriij- 

Trochus (? obeliscus) 


kdrada- \ 

Area granosa 


kata- (a) j 

— 

Small edible crab. See Diet. 

konop- (a) , 

Tridacna squamosa 


kai- (<') j 

— 

Prawn. See Diet. 

kaibij- ’.a) ! 

— 

Shrimp. See Diet. 

lido- 

Turbo marmoratus 

Is eaten by the Balawa tribe only. 

Uta- (a) I 

Cassis glauca 

Helmet-shell. King-conch. 

mdlto- (a) i 

Venus (?) 


mdred- (a) ’ 

Venus meroe 

Pattern-shot Venus. 

1 

mareno- (a) ! 

Patella variabilis 

Rock-limpet. 


1 (a) denotes those that are cooked and eaten by all, while (6) indicates those that are cooked and 
eaten by married persons only. 
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APPENDIX Xa—cmad. 


Andamanese name. 

Scientifio name. 

Bemarics. 

Hired- 

Mitra adnsta 

Mitre-shell. 

odo- 

Nautilus pmnpilius 


ola- (o)* 

Gerithium ( ? nodulosum) 


cda-Vig-wod 


• • • • 

Hwmit-crab. See Diet. 

olog- 

Strombus (1 pugilis) 


paidek- (a) 

Area (?) 


pail- (6) 

Mytilus smaragdinus 

Sea-mussel. 

paiUa- (6) 

Phams (?) 


pdp-ola- (a) 

Turbo porph 3 rreticns 


pile- (o) 

Circe (?) 


porma- (a) 

Area (?) 


pulvga-Var-idang- 

Dolium iatelabris (? galea) 


riketo- 

Hemicardium unedo 


rokta- (6) 

Cyrena (?) 


tdra-ola- (a) 

Natica albumen 


lailig-punur- 

Conus (? nobilis) 


teb- (a) 

Bulla naucum 

Bubble-shell. 



'Cypraea Arabica 

„ Mauritiana 

Cowry. 

tUim- 

] 

„ Talpa 

„ Tigris 

„ Vitellus 


til- 


Cassis Itladagascariensis (? also 

Queen-conch. 

tdina- 


tuberosa) 


Ostrea (?) 

Eaten many years ago but not 

tua- (a) 

Trochus Niloticus 

now. 

■it- (a) 

Cyrena (?) 

See App. Xni, item 61 (fi-<a- 

uchup- 



Hi., H-ahell). 

Conus textile 

Cone shell. 

uyO‘ 

' 

? Turbinella pyram 

Chank (or shank)-8hell. 

wal- (6) 

Spondylus (?) 

Thorny oyster. 

w&ka- (a) 


. • • » 

Lobster, also craw(or cray)-fish. 

wdngata- (a) 

Area (? granosa) 


wop- (b) 

Ostrea (?) 

Oyster. 

y&di-Vdr-ite- (a) 

Haliotis glabra (also H. asininus) 

Ear- shell. 


and eaten by aU, while (6) indicates those that are cooked and 

eaten by marttea peiaona cmly. 







Plate Xi. INDIAN ANIIQUARY. 



Natives of (ireat Andaman at fis:- b. Back-tattooing, as practised by the fig- c. Natives of Little Andaman. 

Port Blair “Home Yerewa tribes. [See Dict’y. p. 24,] 
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Plate Xii. 


INDIAN ANIIQLAPV. 



fi^. b. Port Blair ‘‘Home " inmate.'. lOOI. 








Plate Xiii. 


INDIAN ANIIQLAPV. 



Photo by Bourne & Miepherd. Calcutta, 

fig. a. Tn pes of the early inmates of the “Home” at Port Blair, icir. 1880). 



fig. b. (iroup taken in l87.h-0 at Port Blair. The majority are smeared with either 
clay or red oxide of iron pigments. (See Paint, items 4 & 5. p. 90 and .-Vpp. Xiiii. 
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